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MANAGEMENT AND CONTROL OF BRITISH 
INDUSTRIES IN INDIA 

H. C. Mookerjee, M.A., Ph.D., M.IyA. 


, A striking feature of the large scale industries established till recently in 
India is that they were generally started by individuals of foreign extraction pn 
their own initiative. For instance, though the establishment of plantation in- 
dustries like indigo and tea was encouraged by the East India Company, many 
of the European indigo planters as established their business independently. 

As regards tea, we fi|id that though the Assam Tea Company was the 
first of the tea concerns to be incorporated, there is ample evidence on record 
to show that, after the withdrawal, undev tfie Charter Act of 1833, from the East 
India Company of the monopoly of the Chinattrade one of the most profitable 

• items of which was the export of tea, many ofiBcials, army oflBcers, medical men 
and other Europeans started tea gardens in Jndia on an experimental basis and 
-were successful and that, later, most of them commenced the growing of tea on 
a commercial scal& though they had to face competition from larger and better 
organised joint-stock tea companies incorporated in England. 

We are told bf^ Watt on page 367 of his Commercial Products of India 
that all the pioneering work in the cultivation of coffee w’as done by Europeans. 
The predominance of Europeans in this particular plantation industry is^jevident. 
from the fact that the ownership of the larger coffee plantations is generafly 
in the hands of Europeans or European concerns. 

• The Government of India introduced rubber from Brazil about 1870 and 
the fi^st plantation was established in Ceylon. The Maharajah of Travancore 
was ’responsible for its introduction into ^is State about 1900, whence it gradually 
spread to Cochin, Coorg and Malabar. But as Dr. Buchanan points out, here 
too the leadership in large scale planting was assumed mainly by Europeans 
and often by joint stock companies registered in London. 

According to the Bengal District Gazetteer, Vol. XXIII, p. 128, the first 
person to undertake coal mining was one Mr. S. G. Heatley, Magistrate of Chota 
Nagpur. In 1774, he along with Mr. John Sumner obtained from Warren 
.Hastings, the then Govefhor-General of Bengal, permission to mine coal in 
Pachete and Birbhum. They were later joined by oife Mr. Redfepe and secured 
the monopoly “ to mine and sell coal in Bengal and its dependencies.’* By 1777$ 
six foal mines were at work which produced 90 tons of coal but of very poor 
quality. This ventiire came to an end with the transfer of Mr. Heatley to 
another district. 
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At the suggestion of Warren Hastings, a mining engineer named Jones was 
sent to ’India by the East India Company in 1814 to investigate our coal resources.. 
He took an advance from the Company and started coal mining on his own 
account at Raniganj . ** death which followed ^oon after resulted in the taking 

over of his mine by Messrs. Alexander & Co., who had acted as guarantors. 
- 4 ts success led to the opening of several other ccfel mines at Raniganj. East 
of all c^m# the Bengal Coal Company, followed by the amalgamation of most 
of these concerns. 

Mbdern mining was founded in South India by M. T. Lavelle, an Trish 
soldier, who commenced work on what are now the Kolar Gold Fields in 1871 
and it is well known that this great mining industry in this particular part of 
India is completely in the hands of Europeans. The same thing may be said 
about the manganese, petroleum and many other mining industries. 

The first jute mill in India was built in 1854 by Mr. George Acland, an 
Englishman who left the British Navy to settle in Ceylon whence he came to 
Bengal locating his ‘factory at Rishra, near Serampore. The second mill 
started by *Mr. * George Henderson, a Scotchman, commenced both spinning 
and power- weaving from 1859. 

The engineering industry originated with railway repairs in the workshops 
at Kharagpur, Jamalpur, Bombay, Lahore, etc. The Ordnance Factories of 
Government also played their part in its development. Then came workshops 
to meet the needs of the jute, tea, coal, cotton and other large scale industries 
as well as those of the Public Works Department in connection with its irrigation, 
building and bridge-making activities. Today the largest engineering enterprises 
iirtn4)st manufacturing centres are controlled by non* Indians while, till very 
recently, what ship-building we had in India was also their monopoly. 

The different industries^ controlled today by the British India Corporation 
of Cawnpore originated in the activities of Sir Alexander MacRobert of the 
Cawnpore Woollen Mills fame and of Mr. Albert Horsman of the Swadeshi 
Cotton Mills fame. The former came as chemist to Cooper Allen & Company 
engaged in tanning and the latter as a spinning master.** Today the British 
India Corporation represents the merging of a number. of woollen and cotton 
mills and of tanneries and manufactories of leather goods. 

(II) 

• 

The above facts have been laid before the reader to show that many of the 
plantations, mines and factory industries were originally st#'ted by individual 
Britonst who undertook their management and supplied their finances. Circum- 
stancejf* however, tended to turn them into joint-stock companies. This generally 
happened when the founder had to retire and could not either find a purchaser or 
was desirous of retaining an interest in the busines he had started. In such cases, 
the management went either to individuals, who had been trained up by the 
founder or, more generally, to an organisation specialising in this kind of w(j;rk. 

Management by individuals however honest and efficient was nof, on 
experience, found quite satisfactory as occasionally these men had to return 
home on long leave for various personal reasons. There was also the problem 
of replacing them when they took service elBew'here or when they died. These 
hard realities encouraged the rise and popularity of the managing agency firms. 

Europeans engaged ip commerce and banking realised very soon that there 
were some factors which favoured the starting and location of industries in our 
motherland, such as its vast^ undeveloped resources, a large consuming population, 
an abundant supply of cheap and tractable labour and the absence of the fear of 
competition from within the Country. The experience they had acquired and the 
contacts they had already established as traders were bound to be helpful ifl the 
new sphere they proposed to enter. Experts and techniciaiiis could be engaged to 
take clRrge of the actual operatiftns while /they could supervise the industries, 
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'looking after the business side only. This explains why they gradually included 
the' organisation of industries among their activities and also ‘undertook the 
management of industries started by others which sought their services. 

We have only to remember how firms like Messrs*,* Andrew Yule & Co., 
Messrs. Martin & Co., etc., which originally came to India ns trading concerns, 
utilised the experience gafhered in that capacity for the development of , 
industries. Availing themselves of the services of experts for technical purposes, 
they developed tea gardens, coal mines, jute and flour mills, railway^companies, 
engifieering firms, etc. 


(HI) 

Managing agency firms are partnerships or, more generally, private limited 

* companies formed by a number of individuals with considerable business 
experience and strong financial resources. So far* a^ the direct establishment of 
business enterprises by them is concerned, we End that* they undertake the 
pioneering work which must, under all circumstances, precede the starting of 
new concerns and promote joint-stock companies. Managing agents also see to 
the supply of finance by acting as guarantors. This is necessary as, generally 
speaking, banks are not only unwilling to advance long term loans but are not 
prepared to provide credit for working capital for any except very limited 
periods. The managing agency firms not only provide finance themselves but, 
as guarantors whose financial reputation is established, secure the necessary 
capital from credit organisations. Xoans are also advanced by them. In addi- 
tion to subscribing themselves to the shares and debentures of the companies 
under their management, they assist in placing these securities on the market. 
Further, they undertake full responsibility for securing land, erecting buildings', 
purchasing and installing machinery, appointing ^the staff, purchasing the^raw 
material, manufacturing it and marketing the products of their companies. 

From the time that the managing agency system came into being, it has 
grown into a custom for nearly every one of them to control a number of concerns 
operating in widely different spheres of industry. Dr. P. S. Tokanathan on 
pages 48-49 of his Industrial Organisation in India has supplied a statement 
too long to be quoted here to which the attention of the reader is drawn to prove 
the trend towards the concentration of control of large numbers of industries 
under one managing agency firm, His remarks on this matter which occur on 
page 15 of his book are as follows : — 

‘'From one iridustry they (managing agency firms) turned to another .. . 
because each line of business opened the way for another. Thus managing 
agents for jute mills started colliery concerns and found that the jute mills were 
good customers of their coal. Then again, when some of them floated boating 
and inland steamer companies, these latter were able to get their own jute 
mills and colliery companies and tea estates to send their goods by their line 
of steamers. It was thus a great thing for them to know that they had a market 

• whicji was controlled by themselves and thus one line of activity led to another.*' 

The above facts explain why the managing agency firms have been 
responsible for developing a miscellaneous range of industries as well as their 
popularity with the joint stock corgpanies which are aware that their prosperity 
is more or less assured if they are managed by reputable firms of this type. 

The multiple management of industrial enterprises rendered feasible by the 
concentration of control referred to^ust now secures ‘co-ordination of activities, 
economies in the matter of. sales, purchases and supervision and also in day-to-day 
administration. Further, it makes possible a certain amount of financial co- 
' operation. In this way without any loss to their existence as separate entities, 
the different units under a single management are in a position to enjoy some 
of the advantages of a large-scale organisation. Small companies specially 
profit from this arraii^ement as they are thus enabled to extend their • jctivities^ 
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much beyond, the limit which v^ould be desirable for them if they had to depend 
exclusively on their our resources: 

As managing a^ number' of concerns engaged in different types of industries, 
the managing agents'are In a position to increase their earnings from fees for 
office expenses, from management charges based jon output, sales or profits and 
from the sale of goods to the companies controlled and, it must be admitted that, 
within hmits, this concentration is beneficial and credit for it must go to the 
managing hgeucy firms. 

No fair-minded man can deny the value of the pioneering work done by 
European managing agency firms in the development of our industries as well 
as the success with which they nursed them at a time when credit organisations 
were even more reluctant than .now to provide the necessary finances. 


GOVERNMENT ELECTRIFICATION OF RUSSIA 
( GOELRO )-ITS ORIGIN, PRINCIPLES AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

(Preliminary Note) 

Prof. P. N. Ghosh, M.A., Ph.D., Sc.D. 

Sir R. B. GJiose Professor of Applied Physics, University College of Science, Calcutta. 

ti 

Before the Great War of 1914-1G, Russia was industrially and economically 
the most backward of the larger European countries. Industries were controlled 
by a handful of capitalists and in some *of the essential industrial requirements 
German capital and German technical help were requisitioned to serve the 
country's needs. Seven years •of uninterrupted disturbance in the country 
(1914-20) completely broke down the economic structure of Russia. It was in 
1920 that the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics slowly evolved out of the chaos. 
Eeuin was at the head of affairs and in his ‘‘ Collected Works " he described 
how the entire fabric of the Government had been precipitate# into this state. 

A.^ country covering one-sixth of the earth’s surface and having extensive 
resources of its own, as ascertained from the survey during the Tsarist regime, 
was dependent for its metal requirements on outside sources. Agriculture could 
not progress for lack of implements, mining and metallurgical works could not 
run for dearth of equipments, industries would not function due to lack of power, 
dearth of technically qualified men and want of raw materials. 

Eong before the Revolution, Lenift had theoretically worked out the concept 
of electrification in his scientific work as a technique that is only capable of 
establishing social economy. Immediately gifter the October Revolution of 1918 
when the country was suffering from civil war, Eenin requested the Academy 
of Sciences to begin the scientific and technical study of reorganising industry 
and effecting the economic recovery of Russia. He emphasised the necessity of 
paying special attention to the electrification df industry and transport and to the 
employment of electricity ip, agriculture. 

In 1919 a letter to G. M- Krzhizhanovsky, one of the most prominent * 
theoreticians and advocates of planned electrification, Eenin outlined the funda- 
mental principles underlying the programme for the electrification of Russia as 
the basi^*for building a planned qponomj^ for the country. * 
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'in February, 1920 the ‘'Stat<i Planning Commission ^ for elaborating the 
plan for the Government Electrification of Russia (Goelro) was founded* on 

Eenin s initiative. This commission, comprising some 200 of the most eminent 
scientists and engineers of the country, was headed by Krzhighjanovsky, and this 
•fundamental work, the “ was completed *by December, 1920. It 

* was submitted to the Eighth Ail-Russia Congress of Soviets of December 22, 1920 

* and was approved by the latter. 

This historic document, which underlies the economic construction of* the 
country, is not only a project for the restoration and new construction of ele'ctric 
stations and electric transmission lines, but also presents a carefully worked out 
unified state plan for the restoration and reconstruction of national economy on 
the basis of advanced technique of electrification : 

, The commission laid down the formula generalising the trend of develop- 
ment in the following terms ; 

“ The creation of Unified Electric Power System covering^ the whole country 
and including the production, transmission and consumption of energy on a single 
technically organised foundation. The industrial economy and* electrification 
to be so planned that they are organically interrelated.*'^ 

As regards the construction of an electric power basis for national economy, 
the Goelro plan comprised two parts. Programme “ A ” and Programme “B**. 

Programme ‘M*’ (to be completed in five years, i.e., by 1925) consisted of 
restoration of pre-war electric power economy, the extension and reconstruc- 
tion of existing electric stations and the development of electric net works. 

Programme (to be completed in ten years, i.e., by 1930) consisted jnj 
provision for the construction of thirty new regional electric stations with 
a total capacity of 1,500,000 kw. 

It comprised the following also : — 

(a) Fullest utilisation of the local power resources as w^ould be obtained 
from local coal available in eabh region, contrary to the practice 
prevailing in Tsarist Russia for running power stations on lonfe- 
liauled fuel’. 

{h) Association of electric power station's with large industrial combines 
in different regions. 

(c) Co-ordinatefl development in the utilisation of heat and power in 
thermal stations and utilisation of water resources, such as flood 
control, irrigation, river transport, water supply and maintenance 
of fisheries in the case of hydro-electric stations. 

id) Concentration of generating plants in different regional stations. 
Interconnection of electrical systems by high voltage net-works. 
The size and parameters of all newly designed stations to be deter- 
mined by their place in the planned regional power systems, and 
• their inter-regional interconnection. 

The Report dealt with the following Aspects of Planning : — 

1. Power Resources of U. S. S. R. 

2. Electrical Equipment of the country. 

3. Industrial Reconstruction of U. S. S. R. on the basis of Electrical 

Power.' 

4. Principles of Engineering Policy with reference to — 

ia) Fuel Economy and Fhel Supply. • 

ih) Water Power Resources and their utilisation. 

(c) Design of Thermal Stations and their principal problems. 

(d) Design of Hydro-electric^^ station# and their principal problems. 
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5. General Classification of Electric Pc^wer Systems and the problems 'and 
• . methods' of -study regarding the development of complex power 

systems. 

The survey, of the power resources wqs primarily conducted from data 
available from previous investigations during the Tsarist regime and from such^ 
data as were secured from the reports during the •revolutionary period. They,^ 
however;, felt that the data were insufficient and meagre in details. They recom- 
mended the division of the Soviet Union into eighteen regions and the establish- 
ment of a ‘^Geological Exploration Board*' to conduct a thorough and detailed 
survey of coal and mineral deposits and hydrological survey of all the waters in 
a given area, viz,y rivers, lakes, ponds, marshes, swamps, glaciers, ground waters 
and seas. The services of 10,000 geologists, mining engineers, hydraulic engineers 
were to be requisitioned for 'the purpose. They were to prepare a handbook 
indicating the location, distribution of the different items and to prepare maps and 
charts for the graphical representation of the various informations collected during 
the course of their investigation under the direction of the Board.’* They were 
to work out the profiles of the rivers at important sites. A card catalogue was to 
be prepared for ready reference. 

2. The survey of* the “Electrical Equipment’* was based on the data 
secured from the different power stations already established in the Union and 
on the analysis indicating the rate of their development. They laid down the 
general principles of the “ Electricity Balance ” as a factor of national economy. 
The equipment was found to be inadequate so far as the requirements of the 
country was concerned. 

They recommended the formation of a “ Chief Power Board ” to work out 
the details of the different power stations to be established, with reference to the 
utilisation of power in its various aspects. The details would refer to the 
“ quality indices ” of thesd stations, their operating data, their utilisation or 
plant factor, and their load .factor. ^ 

In order to carry on a thorough investigation of the diff'erent units of 
power equipment, they recommended the establishment of a “ Power Institute ” 
at Leningrad where theoretical investigation and. practical examination of the 
equipments could be conducted. With this institute a “Fuel Research Labora- 
tory ” was to be associated to ascertain the different characteristics of coal and 
other fuel of the Union and their suitability for power production and industrial 
utilisation. • 

The third section of the report dealt with the “ Industrial Reconstruction ” 
of the Union. The industries were classified into two, the “ Basic “ which 
would produce the elements which are necessary for all other industries. They 
are “Fuel, Power, Mining, Metallurgical and Metals, Machines, Measuring 
Instruments Machine tools and Chemicals.'* The other groups of industries were 
such as supplied individual and collective requirement of the Union. Among 
this group they specified Textiles (primary processing of cotton, wool, silk and 
flax fibres). Building Materials and Wood Working (cement, lime, building brick*, 
fire brick, tile, lumber, plywood), Ceramic Materials (of different cat^oriesj. 
Heavy Chemicals, Organic SyntheseS, Nitrogen Fertilisers, Paper and Paper 
Products, etc. • 

They recommended the establishment of a Central Board of Economic 
Statistics and Commission of Industries.” 

On the recommendation of the commission, the establishment of the follow- 
ing plants and combines were sanctioned. •The organisations of these plants and 
combines were worked out^ by the Commission and their working plans were 
executed by the aforesaid Boards and Institutes. They are as follows : — 

I. Iron and Steel plants at Zaporozhe, Krivoi Rog, Kuznetsk, Magnitogo- 
rsk and Azov. « 

Non-Ferrous Metal pdants al Dnieper, Urals, Kazaksthan^ 
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'Autofnobile plants at Moscow and Gorky 
■4. Tractor plants at Stalingrad, Kharkhov and Chelyabinsk. . . 

5. Machinery plants at lyeningrad, Kharkhov, Moscow, Kramatorsk 

and Sverdolvsk. 

6. Electric Power plants and Electrosile plants at t^eningrad, Kharkhov, 

Moscow and Combiiiiet. 

7. Chemical combines at Stalingorsk, Berezniki, Gorlovka, Voskresnesk, 

Aktyub. 

8. * Cotton Textile combines at Taskhent and Barnaul. 

9. Meat Products combines at Moscow, Leningrad, Semipalatinsk. 


AGRARIAN DISCORD IN RANCHI 

S. K. HaIvDAR, I.C.S. (Retired), Ranchi 

For a period exceeding eight decades the agrarian question has been a thorn 
in the side of the Government in Chota Nagpur. The disaffected party whose 
outcry drew -attention to it were the so-called Kols. The term Kol is applied 
loosely, and indiscriminately not only by ordinary men but in official documenhsr • 
to the Mundas and Fraons of Ranchi who, though closely resembling each other 
in external appearance and in their mode of life, are essentially distinct races. 
The Mundas are closely allied to the Santals of the Bhagalpur Division, the Hos of 
Singbhum District, the Korwae of Jashpur State, and 'other tribal organisations. 
They are supposed to have come to the District of Ranchi before the Uraons, 
although very little is deliiiitely known on the point. The Hos of Singbhum have 
somehow maintained their primitive tribal organization with some modifications* 
to this day. They live under a separate administration, under a code of rules 
specially framed for the tract called Kolhan, wheje they live undisturbed by the 
ordinary Police system. Until recently the tract was placed in charge of a British 
or Anglo-Indian officer exercising both executive and judicial powers. The term 
Kol is applicable, properly, to the Mundarian tribesmen only, although in com- 
mon parlance it is applied to Uraons as well as to Mundas. 

The theory has been officially adopted, without proper authority, that the 
Mundas were the first to clear the jungles of Chota Nagpur and to bring it under 
the plough. It rests on evidence similar to that of the story about the Hebrews 
being the first human race to introduce civilization into the world. The Mundas 
r.es^rve the term “ man (horo) to their own people to the exclusion of others, 
much the Jews regard themselves as the exclusive race of superior men, as 
God’s Chosen People. More recently th^ term Adibasi ” has been coined, to 
replace ‘‘ Kol,” which has bad savour. But this term too jumbles up the two- 
tribes. • 

Troubles over certain lands had ari^n between the tribesmen and their petty 
landlords, the Hindu and Moslem Jagirdars and Thikadars who held under the 
Raja in the later years of Company Rule. The country was formerly held by a 
semi-independent Hindu Ruling Chjpf w’ho was known as the Raja of Khukhra. 
It was after 1765, when the country came under the more effective possession of 
the Company, that the position of the Chief was reduced to that of a landed pro- 
prietor; and eventually the estate of the Raja came under the Permanent Settle- 
ment of Lord Cornwallis. It would seem that owing to the nature and situation 
of the &untry the easygoing Moslem rulers of India had not . obtained effective 
possession of the country, ^ow^ards^th^ latter# part of their ascendancy the 
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adventurous Mahratta horsemen periodically overran these tracts along witH the 
western part^ of Bengal proper and as a protective measure the Ruling Chief had to 
engage Hindu and Moslem mercenaries from outside. To these men the Chief made 
liberal grants of villages as rewards for their military service. Munda folk-songs 
were in existence about/half a century ago containing references to these Bargi 
(Mahratta) incursions. There are references in Bengali nursery rhymes also to 
these Bargi visitations. A Marhatta Brahman family is even now in posses- 
sion nf Several villages in the Chota Nagpur Raj Estate. 

•Whatevet may have been the actual condition of Northern India in th 5 palmy 
days of the Mughal Empire, the control of the Central Power had greatly weakened 
in its declining years, when many bold adventurers succeeded in setting up petty 
kingdoms or principalities in places remote from Delhi. These adventurers were 
mainly Mughals, Pathans, Hindu converts to Islam and, perhaps, a few Hindu 
Chhattris or Kshattriyas. Many of the petty ruling chiefs, though they professed 
Islam, assumed or retained the Hindu title of Rajah. These petty chiefs needed 
the military help ot sturdy fighting-men, Hindu and Moslem, for the purpose of 
maintainijig internal order and for protection against invaders like the Mahrattas 
and the Pindafis. It is by no means unlikely that the Singhs of Paikp^ra in 
Murshidabad were origipally Chhattri soldiers of fortune, introduced by the 
-Nawabs of Murshidabad from the west. The present writer, when he was 
carrying on settlement duties under the Bengal Tenancy Act in Birbhum in 
1889-92, found in the village Gamarkunda, in pargana Hukumapur, a colony of 
up-country Chhattris whose ancestors had been engaged as mercenaries by the 
Moslem Rajah of Nagar, no\v a ruined city. 

In Ranchi the agrarian discord did not come to the notice of the British 
authorities until it came to a head after the Mutiny. The men on the spot 
came to regard the Kols as the weaker party and proceeded to devise means 
for their protection by giving them what they wanted. It appeared to them 
that the existing laws^ did not give the Kols adequate protection. The 
German missionaries appeared in 1845 as the saviotfrs of the Kols. The official 
w^orld had already adopted the theory that the Kols were the original people 
in possession, the Hindus being rank outsiders. There is really no evidence to 
to show that the Mundas forestalled the Aryans in taking possession of Indian 
soil. The absence of reliable materials has given the enterprising German 
pastors an opportunity to compose a history of the Kols in a suitable manner. 
Mr. John Reid, I.C.S., has referred in his final report on the Survey and Settl^-- 
ment of Ranchi, 1902-10, to the fact that in the ydhr 1857 the German 
missionaries had raised “ a considerable following and also to the fact that 
“several of the Christians had successfully asserted their rights in the courts 
before. that year,’" so that with “the financial support of the European mission- 
aries “ and through other causes the converts began to be self-assertive and “ an 
impression rapidly gained ground in consequence that to become Christians was 
the best means of successfully shaking off the oppression of the landlords. “ 
Mr. Reid further stated that after the Mutiny, when the British officers returned^ to 
Ranchi, an impression gained ground amongst the Kol converts that “ tl^ey were 
as a class specially favoured by Government. “ Mr. Reid also stated that the 
German missionaries adopted the theory of the Kols being the original possessors 
of half the lands of their villages free of rent. He stated “As the claim to half 
the lauds rent-free was evidently capable of indefinite expansion, it was a very 
convenient theory for adoption by the turbulent raiyats, who dreamt of recovering 
their ancient status through the agency of Christianity.*' 

In thinking out a pllin of action the ze|lous German evangelists ruled out 
the Civil Courts as a machinery through which their object could be attained. 
In matters concerning title? to lands the Civil Courts, which are noted for their 
independence and efficiency^ w’ere the proper venue. But the Germans deli- 
berately gave those Courts a wdde berth, as they knew that their object could be 
best attained through the help of the Executive. They knew also that the help 
of the Jv^gislature was within egsy reaf h as it was dominated entirely by the 
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Executive. They carried on a vigorous agitation. On September 30, 1868, 
Colonel Dalton, the Commissioner of Chota Nagpur, reported to* Government 
that the Friend of India, a missionary paper, had given currency to a statement 
contained in the report of the German Mission at Ranchi*, for 1867 that the 
^amindars were practising great oppression on the Kdls and were turning out 
those helpless people from theif lands, that in more than sixty villages all the 
rice of the Native Christians had been cut by the Zamindars with imputiity and 
that Native Christians had been punished and imprisoned by the courts, on *false 
evidenc^e, for cutting their own crops. Colonel Dalton inquired into these charges 
and was satisfied that they were not well-founded. But he found that legislative 
measures were necessary in the interests of public tranquillity. His recom- 
mendation was accepted by Sir William Grey, the Eieutenant-Governor, and 
the Government of India was requested to sanction the introduction of an Act 
in the local Council to provide for the settlement of the agrarian discord. The 
Government of India assented ; and thus the Bengal Act II of 1869 for the 
survey and registration of the so-called Bhuinhari lands came ir\jto existence. 

It would appear that in carrying out the provisions of the Agt, regard was 
not paid to the fact that the entire Chota Nagpur Estate was Permanently 
Settled, that the proprietor was liable to pay revenue .to Government for the 
entire Estate and that while provision w^as made for registration of the 
names of the successors and representatives of the original proprietor there 
was no room for any rival proprietor whose name is not recorded under 
the Land Registration Act. The authorities proceeded on the assuption that 
the claimants of Bhuinhari lands were peasant proprietors who had a hereditary 
and inalienabk right to their Bhuinhari lands as against all comers, including 
the Proprietor of the Chota Nagpur Estate. While the claim of the Kols w^as 
vigorously supported by the Germans, the opposite side was overawed and 
remained inactive. The Raja himself maintained an attitude of indifference. 

The Law of Limitation was altered by the new. Act in favour of the Kols, 
who were enabled to apply foi^ recovery of their rights if they, could show that 
they held possession at any time within io years. This concession was not 
acquiesced in by the Kols. The Kols claimed to be the exclusive owners of* 
all hills and jungles.- (See "para. 15 of the Government Resolution dated 
November 25, 1888, reviewing the final report on the operations under Act II 
B.C. of 1869). 

The local authorities had their hands quite full while the proceedings under 
the Act were going on. Colonel Dalton, in passing orders on July 15, 1873 
on a petition put in against the Special Commissioners who were carrying on 
the work by some Kol Christians headed by one named Nicodemus, ^aid ; 
“ Nicodemus wishes the Limitation Clause in the Bhuinhari Act to be altered 
from 20 yeaj^ to. 100 years.’* Colonel Dalton thus concluded his order on the 
petition : “ Finally, as the friend of the petitioners, I recommended them to 
’give up the pursuit in which they have for years been engaged.** The Deputy 
’’Commissioner of Lohardaga, Mr. A. W. B. Power, in his letter dated June 8, 
1880, tv? the Commissioner, forwarding the final report of the operations under 
the Bhuinhari Act, wrote : '‘There were mahy circumstances calculated to render 
the task a difficult one- The example afforded by some successful combinations 
of Bhuinhars for taking forcible possession of lands, the encouragement given 
by the members of the German Lutheran Mission to the movement generally ; 
the mere fact that a special law was being passed for their protection gave rise 
to the wildest hopes and expectations among the aborigines. They believed 
that the highest authorities willed tkat all lands of which they or their ancestors 
had ever held possession should be restored to them.** 

It may be remembered that in introducing the Bhuinhari Bill in the Bengal 
Council on November 16, 1868, Mr. H. L. Dampier quoted the following state- 
ment oi Colonel Dalton : " It has been commonly remarked that when matters 
came to issue betweelf the ' simple Kol * and Zannndar or the foreign farmgr the 
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Kol bad no chance, and indeed he appeared ten think so himself, for he sefdom 
sought redress; but* the Kols who embraced Christianity imbibed more indepen- 
dent notions, and in several instances successfully asserted their rights. From 
this the belief unLortupately spread through^ the distiict that when Kols go to 
court as Christians they .are more uniformly successful than those who have not* 
changed their religion/’ Colonel Dalton in a report to Government dated Septem- 
ber 30, 1868, said : “ The spirit fomented by the Native Christians has naturally* 
given Sirth to a greater feeling of antagonism between the petty Zamindars 
and* farmers 6n one side, and the peasant proprietors and rent-payers on the* other, 
than previously existed/' Colonel Dalton reported to Government on June 23, 
1S73 : The people for the most part are well content with the provisions of the 
Act ; but a few Native converts of the Lutheran Mission endeavour to keep up 
agitation against it and spend much good money on very bad advice, which is 
easily obtained in Calcutta/' 

In June, 1875, the irrissionaries of the German Lutheran Church presented 
a memorial to Government' complaining of the shocking way in which the 
Bhuinhari worjc was* being conducted. In a minute recorded on this memorial 
the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Richard Temple, wrote : It contains passages 
or expressions which make me fear that perhaps the Kols, having embraced, or 
intending to embrace, Christianity, expect to have their rights (real or supposed) 
vindicated by their Christian pastors. It would almost be inferred from one 
passage in the memorial that in some instances they are dissatisfied with their 
change of religion, because they do not find that it leads to social advancement." 

The modus operandi adopted by the German converts has been thus 
dj^cribed by the First Special Commissioner, who is quoted in the Government 
Resolution of November 25, 1880 : ^*No sooner are notices issued inviting 
Bhuinhars and Zamindars to file in their respective claims, then some men who 
profess to be Christian preachers, (whether in the regular employ of the Mission 
or not), go about the country and unsettle people’s minds, raising vain hopes 
about the land question." * 

^ In June, 1875, the German Missionaries presented to Government a memorial 
against the work of the Specj^l Commissioners and demanding certain privileges. 
In this they asked for British officers to replace the Indian Special Commissioners. 
The Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Richard Temple, recorded a Minute on this 
memorial. He rejected the proposal about employing British officers. Sir Richard 
also stated that the benefits asked for by the memorialist^ so impressively on 
behalf of the Kols could be conceded in full only by depriving other classes, 
Hindoo and Mahomedan, of something which they now enjoy." 

;i^he activities of the agitators were noticed by Mr. W. LeF. Robinson, the 
Commissioner of the Division, in his letter, dated April 28, 1876 to Government. 
He said that it was true that in a part of the country, dealt with by one of the 
Special Commissioners, the Christian Bhuinhars ^ ^consider that the tenures Act 
was made for their benefit, and in that view they generally give in such large 
and preposterous claims that it is difficult to get to their oottoin without a 
protracted and diligent inquiry." > « 

It is pei f ectly clear that the sole object of the German missionaries in 
espousing the cause of the Kols was ^to effect their salvation by drawing them 
into the Lutheran Church. In an official .note dated, December 16, 1879, when 
T Bhuinhari Act were approaching conclusion, Mr. 

C. W. Bolton, I. C.S., Secretary to Government, stated that ‘'the missionaries 
made no secret of the fact* that their* principal motive in stirring on behalf of the 
Kols was to preserve and expand the influeiite of their Mission with the people." 
Mr. (afterwards Sir) Ldwyd A. Gait wrote in his Into^ to Rai Bahadur 

Sarat Chandra Roy s book on The Mundas and their Country" : ‘^There is no- 
doubt that the great success of the Christian Missions in obtaining converts is 
due largely to the secular benefits which the Mundas thus obtain. This h freely 
admittedby the missionaries themselves." Mr. Bolton h%,s stated in the note 
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already quoted above that ^‘the converts were solely actuated by the wish of 
strengthening themselves in their contest with the landlords ; and, although, 

the majority of them ,may have had real grievances, there must have been many 
^who sought admission among the Christians for the t^urpose of urging 
false or imaginary claims to holdings. Thus the moypment against the landlords, 
though originally founded on lair demands, lost much of its reasonable character 
and the landlords became, in many cases, the really aggrieved parties.’* , Op the 
subject of the great success of missionary work among the Kols it was stated* in 
the report on the Census of India. 1911, Vol. V, p. 220 : ‘^Another attraction is 
the hope of obtaining assistance from the missionaries in their difficulties and 
protection against the coercion of landlords. Keenly attached to their land 
and having few interests outside it, they believe that the missionary will stand 
by them in their agrarian disputes, and act as their legal advisers. It must 
riot be imagined that the Christian missionaries hold out such offers as an 
inducement to the aboriginals to enrol themselves in the Christian ranks, 
but the knowledge that the missionaries do * not regajrd their duties as 
confined to cure of souls but also see to the welfare thejr flock has 
undoubtedly led to many conversions. To their credit, be it said, the 
missionaries have not failed in their trust, and the agiarian legislation, which 
is the Magna Charta of the aboriginal, is largely due to their influence.” 

The executive policy of placating the Kols was displayed in the Settlement 
proceedings under the Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act of 1908 (the Magna Charta 
of the Kols) concluded for Ranchi District in 1911. Mango trees admittedly 
owned by the Diku landlords were entered in the record of rights with a note 
to the effect that the fruits belonged to the village raiyats generally, who are 
Kols. As a matter of fact those trees had been planted and reared on their 
own lands by the landlords in spite of the depredations of stray cattle belonging 
to the Kols and without the co-operation of those people. Conferring the right 
to the fruits of those trees on the tenants to the exclu^on of the landlords was 
purely arbitrary. It has led fo bitterness. In 1912 a Brahman landlord in a 
certain village proposed, according to previous practice, to take the fruits of 
the mango trees on his own land. On coming to know of his intention, the 
Kols of the village held a consultation, and as a result, when the landlord (his 
family name was Tiwari) arrived with a few servants to pluck the fruits, the 
Kols in a body, numbering over 100 men armed with bamboo lathis, attacked 
the party. The servants took to their heels ; but Tiwari, a man well stricken 
in years, stood his * ground and was beaten to a jelly in a few minutes. 
The Police sent up more than 100 Kols on a charge of rioting with 
murder. All the accused Kols, with one voice, admitted having taken part 
in the consultation preceding the attack and each of them bragged that he 
had given Tiwari a blow. Mr. H. D. Kingsford, as the Sessions Judge, took a 
lenient view of the case and gave the men rather short terms of imprisonment. 
After the men had served imprisonment for a few months, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bihar and Orissa, Sir Charles Stuart Bayley, exercised his pre- 
rogative; of mercy and released all the men. This was indeed an act of executive 
:Iemen( 5 y ! 

Mr. (afterwards Sir) Charles Stevens, the Commissioner of Chota Nagpur, 
in a letter to Government dated November 19, 18S7, wrote about the Bhuinhari 
operations : ** It was admitted that, though those operations had been conducted 
with great patience and tact by able ofl&cers of Government, at an expense to 
:he public of about 2! lakhs of rupees, and though unquestionably, so far as 
they went, they must have been highly beneficial to* all concerned, yet the 
perfect harmony and trust, which were hoped for w^ere not attained. More 
than one reason was assigned for this at the time* The most important perhaps 
was that the ordinary rajhas or rent-paying lands were not dealt writh in con- 
sequence of the great expense which would have been involved. Another was 
:he unreasonable and i^racticable disposition of some of the so-called Christian 
Kols, who displayecrin a remarkable .degree tthe dogged obstinacy ^^hich 
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characterizes some of. the aboriginal races of tl!is province in all matters relating 
to land. The agitators gave considerable trouble to the Bhuinhari Commis- 
sioners, who found not a few of their claims to be utterly untenable ; and 
while the work of the Commission was going on, they were supported by the 
members of the German J^utheran Mission. This support unquestionably* 
confirmed the agitators in their claims and retained*niany of them in connection 
with ^ the Church in expectation of receiving temporal, rather than spiritual, 
benefits. A very short time after the Bhuinhari proceedings had been brought 
to a close, a memorial was presented, as it was said at the time, ‘ froifi more 
than 1400 ' Native Christians of the Chota Nagpur Division. This was no less 
unreasonable in its terms than former petitions had been.’* 

It w^as stated in the final report on the Bhuinhari work forwarded by the 
Deputy Commissioner of Lohardaga : In 1S45 the German Lutheran Evangelical 
Mission was established ^in Chota Nagpur, and it is well known that large 
numbers of Kols nominally embraced Christianity in the hope that all the best 
lands in the country^would be decreed to them.’* 

The * Bhuinhari operations commenced in April, 1869, and terminated in 
March, 1S80. During this time large quantities of land w^ere decreed as pii'C^ileged 
Bhuinhar lands of the Kols under the Act. These lands appertained to 2482 
villages. The work was of an essentially judicial chaiacter ; but it was entrusted 
to subordinate executive officers who w^orked under the orders and under the 
direct supervision of superior European executive officers. Chota Nagpur was 
what is called a Non-Regulation province and at the time w'e are speaking of a 
most of the European executive and judicial officers were military officers. 
Indian subordinates depended for their prospects in service upon the goodwill 
, of their European superiors and were more concerned about carrying out the 
wdll of their bosses than about going to work on the lines of the principles of 
jurisprudence or of the provisions of the Indian Evidence Act. This was a 
great pull the Kols had over the Dikus. The BJiuinhari Act was a measure 
of appeasement for the satisfaction of the Kols ; it cost the Government nearly 
Rs. 2,70,000. The money came from the general tax-payer, who had no voice 
in the matter. , 

When the Bhuinhari work was carried out, only two kinds of holdings were 
contemplated besides the ordinary rent-paying (Rajhas) holdings, viz., Bhuinhari, 
the privileged lands of the Kols and Matijhihas, the privileged lands of the 
Diku landlords. (See para. 7 of the Government Resolution dated November 25, 
j 880, reviewing the final report on the Bhuinhari operations.) The authorities 
took no account of the uncultivated (including uncultivable) waste lands which 
covered by far the greater part of the Estate and which really belonged to the 
proprietor of the Estate, which was included in the Permanent Settlement. 
They regarded the Kols as the rightful owners of thos^ lands. This gave the Kols 
another great advantage over the opposite party. It left the way open to the 
Kols, after the conclusion of the Bhuinhari operations, to claim more privileged 
lands under the names of Khufiikatti, Korkar, BhuUkheta, etc. It will appear 
from para. 8 of the Government Resolution already mentioned thatdhe Goveni- 
ment took the Bhuinhari lands as being “ tenures ” and as being “ held by the 
supposed descendants of the original clearers of the soil.” This was an arbitrary 
assumption. It ignored the fact that the Chota Nagpur Raj was a Permanently 
Settled Estate in which the proprietor was the presumptive owner of all 
wastelands. 

What the German missionaries had ^iled to accomplish was carried out in 
1908 through the influence of a German Catnolic Father of the Society of Jesus 
when the Chota Nagpur* Tenancy Act was passed by the Bengal Council. The 
Bhuinhari Act, which is to be credited to the German Lutherans, was only the 
thin end of the wedge. The Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act not only gave the Kols 
more privileged lands under the names of and Korkar, etc., •but it 

intro^^ced provisions making^ it difficult for Dikus to talJfe long leases or to buy 
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the f)rivileged lands of the Kols, eveoa when the Kols themselves felt the need of 
adopting such steps in their own interests and it placed the District' Officer in- the 

extraordinary position of a personal guradian of the Kols in the matter of the 
disposal of their lands. ^ 

The Diku and Turku (Moslem) landlords had, at the start, the advantage 
of better brains than the Kols f but at no time were they noted for a high degree 
of culture. But all the time, they held the tribesmen in rear on account of their 
superiority in numbers, and also for the solidarity possessed by them. "They 
feared' the Kols also because they knew that under the influence of their rice*beer 
{diang) they arc apt to flare up and commit acts of violence. The arrival of 
the missionaries as their supporters gave the Kois a clear advantage over their 
opponents The landlords, moreover had always been an improvident set of 
people, without education, and the majority of them led a squalid life. So 
notorious was their indebtedness that it was found advisable to protect their 
estates from sale by passing the Chota Nagpur Encumbered Estates Act in 1876, 
while the operations under the Bhuinhari Act were in progress. At the present 
day, in the matter of education, thanks to the noble work of the missionaries, 
the Kols score off the Dikus. The best proof of the utter helplessness of the Dikus 
will be found in the fact that while the missionaries have managed to induce 
the men-on-the-spot, and through them the Bengal Legislature, to frame as far as 
possible according to their own plan, the Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act, which 
Mr. E. A. Gait has so well described as the Magna Charta of the Kols, the 
landlords were unable even to invite the attention of the framers of that Act 
to the records of the agrarian agitation from the time of Colonel Dalton to that 
of Mr. C.C. Stevens. A perusal of those records would have disclosed the real 
character of those portions of the Act which were framed for the special benefit 
of the Kols. Although the weight of advantage is now decidedly in favour of 
the Kols, many educated Adibasis have not ceased to clamour for more special 
privileges. The fact is that the preoccupations of the men-on-the-spot of the 
period made it impossible Sor them to study previous records and placed them at 
the mercy of influential missonaries. They were thus led astray. 

The German evangelists did the spade-work, but they left the Romafi 
Catholic Church to reap the harvest. It is plain to all observers that at the 
present day the latter has completely overwdielmed the former in Chota Nagpur. 
There is no gainsaying the fact that after alHhat they have done and endured 
for the Kols, the Lutjieran missionaries have failed to satisfy the greed for land 
which has marked the conduct of those tribesmen. Their own converts have 
been loudest in their denouncement of the actual results. The matter has been 
put in a nutshell by Mr. (now Sir) Maurice Hallett in his Gazetteer of the Ranchi 
District, wffiere he says: “During the fifty years which have elapsed since the 
Mutiny, the history of the Ranchi district is one of agrarian discontent, culmina- 
ting in the Sardari Larai and the Birsa Insurrection. It is also the history of the 
spread of Christianity.*' 

\ ’ Soon after the termination of the Bhuinhari w’ork, in 1881, there came into 
existence a Kol Christian party calling themselves the “children of MaeK* with 
a man wffio described himself as John *the Baptist redivivus at their head and 
who set up his Munda Kingdom (Raj) at Doesa, the former seat of the Nagvansi 
Rajas. According to the Divisional Commissioner's letter of November 19, 1887, 
to Government, they assumed a religious authority and sent threatening letters 
to the Munsif of Lohardaga, The ringleaders were seized and punished. But 
the movement assumed considerable dimensions and gave much trouble. In 1895, 
Birsa, a convert of the German Mission, set himself up as the prophet of a new 
religion which, he gave out, had been revealed to him. by God. This movement 
• produced bloodshed and had a tragical termination. One tangible result of the 
Munda 's change of religion is that he has adopted the distinction betw^een 
Chris^an and Heathen in place of the old division of men as Horos and 
Dikus. 
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It is only proper that a sovereign authority having to rule over a variety of 
races should give special protection to weaker races and communities against the 
tyranny of stronger parties ; but there is no warrant for blatant partisanship 
without adequate inquiry into rival claims. In Chota Nagpur the executive 
authorities did not go into the legal aspects of tte agrarian discord and the case* 
of the party opposed to the Kols was not placed before them properly. Thus,^ 
the true requirements of justice w^ere not fulfilled. One of the greatest British* 
ruler^ o*f India, Sir Charles Napier, declared a hundred years ago : “ The final 
resuU of our Indian conquests no one can predict, but if we take the people by 
the hand we may count on ruling India for ages. Justice — rigid justice, even 
severe justice, — will work miracles. India is safe, if so held ; but such deeds 
are done as make me wonder that we hold it a year.'’ 


THE THEORY OF INTERNATIONAL 
WAR AND PEACE 

G. C. Banerjee, B.E., C.E. 

' [4 Short Sketch of The Three Past Principal Projects of Peace — 

A Predominating Power, The Great Design of Henry IV 
apd The League of 'Nations'] 

The Position of the Universe with refererttw to Motion and^ Rest. 
Perpetual Motion. Perpetual Motion is impossible in the material system. 
It is a consequence of the ^principle of the Conservation of Energy. If it 
were possible to secure perpetual motion by creating more energy ancj 
consequently more work than what was contemplated by Nature, the conse- 
quence would have been the production of either one and the same 
operation or an infinite series of variable operations passing from one 
state to another for all times putting a stop to the identity and the perpe- 
tuity of the present system and meaning clearly the destruction of the 
existing universe, which is beyond human power. 

Perpetual Peace. Perpetual Peace is likewise impossible in the living 
world, as here also the principle of the Conservation of Energy comes in. 
If it were possible to secure perpetual peace which means the elimination 
of the creative energy of nature — the enercy of a conservative system, thfe ' 
consequence would have been to bring the system to a stationary condition ' 
precluding the iwssibility of its identity and perpetuity and implying 
evidently the dissolution or the destruction of the present universe which 
is also an impossible idea. . 

Then again, in view of the mode or manner in which the two main 
partial systems have been calibered and coupled up together, the effect of 
the notion of endowing the material systesu with perpetual motion as well 
as of imbuing the living world with perpetual rest would be to create a 
vicious circle of transmutaBon from one system on to the other, involving 
the conception of the whole 'universe to have proceeded from out of nothing 
(which is contrary to any experience and is inconceiveRble— Ea: Nihilo 
Nihil fit) and to have melted Sj^ay again intc the orighial background of 
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notHingness and so the very Mea of perpetual motion as well as of 
perpetual rest in the systems involved is barred by the eternal existence 

of the visible Universe. The ever-lasting visible Universe is the apparent 
reason as to why the operations by which work can be tx)nverted into heat 
is not a completely reversible process. 

• Nature: — its Identity, Perpetuity and Consistency. We speak of 
Nature and we know that it is a conservative system which is kept together 
or maintained by a never-ceasing cycle of operations along with, an 
unceasing change in its constituents but with the eternal existence of 
constancy in the relations of the dilferent parts to the whole and to one 
another, maintaining their identities and perpetuities by the actions and 
the re-actions of the component parts. The evaporation of water from 
the surface of the Ocean by the heat of the sun and its course back 
again to the sea by condensation, the phenomena of the seasons and the 
tides with all their accompaniments, the cycles of the Sun, the Metonic and 
the Platonic cycles are well-known illustrations of the periodic fehaiacter 
of the actions of nature which sustain the Universe, and it is only by 
these never-ceasing cycles of operations that an ‘identical system could 
be carried on to perpetuity. Nature is uniform — it is consistent with itself. 
It will behave in the same way under similar circumstances, that is to 
say, if the conditions be similar, similar events would occur. 

The Cause of a War. The cause of a war is very different from the 
circumstances which lead to it. Starting from the Graeco-Persian Wars 
fought in ancient times (499-478 B.C.) when the Ionic Greek Cities struggled 
for freedom from Persian domination and by which the Persian power 
in Greece was for ever destroyed, the Punic Wars (264-146 B.C.) between 
Rome and Rome's great riva] Carthage (near Present Tunis) the centre of a 
great empire including the Mediterranean coast of Africa and the coast lands 
of Spain, Corsica and Sardinia, over the ^ssession of Sicily, resulting jn 
the complete destruction of Carthage by Scipio "iDetenda est Carthago) and 
proceeding up the wars of the present times over a period of about 2600 
years through more than two dozens of wars including the wars of Louis 
XIV and Napoleon .Bonaparte and taking into account all the ware, which 
had taken place on the surface of the earth in ancient times, it would be 
observed that the cause of a war is the same in all the cases. It is the 
Raja along with its reaction — the ’ Tama of the Hindu Philosophers — 
the Moloch of Milton’s Paradise Lost. It is the immediate, invariable 
and unconditional antecedent in every case. 

Raja, Tama and Sattva — The Three Principles. A drop of water 
•ia a part of the ocean. The living world of which man is but a part is 
only # part of the Universe. The predominating element in man (nay, in 
the whole living world) as created, is the attribute of Raja — passion, lust, 
greed, envy, jealousy, restlessness, craving for power, enterprise in worldly 
achievements. The re-action of Baja is Tama — darkness, delusion, want 
of consciousness, heedlessness, ruthlessness, which passing through the 
successive stages of its development leads to destruction. Day follows 
night. But day does not succeed night. The cause of day is something else, 
the presence of the sun. Sattva — purity, simplicity, freedom from duplicity, 
peace follows Tama but Sattva does not succeed Tama. The cause of 
Sattva is also something else — the awakening ofgthe light of knowledge. 

4 group of ideas, passion, lust, greed, envy, jealousy, restlessness, 
craving for powej* enterprise in worldly achievements is expressed 
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by Raja. The reaction of Raja is TaMa — delusion, darkness, want of 
consciousness, heedfessness, ruthlessness. Raja and Tama are the opposite 
aspects of the same thing. They are the two sides of a picture correspond- 
ing to the action* and reaction of Newton.’s Third Law of Motion. It is 
owing to the action of this attribute of Raja apd consequently of Tama no 
one, an individual or a nation, would like to part with power unless and 
until* forced by pressure of circumstances to do it. In India before the 
battle of Kurukshetra the party in possession of power asserted that he 
would not part with as much land as could be covered by the point of 
a needle without war. The War took place and the said party could not 
retain as much land as could be covered by the point of a needle. It is 
due to the action of this Raja that Caius Julius Caesar, {102-44 B.C.), 
one of the greatest men of antiquity, was in conflict with Pompey, resulting 
in the murder of the* latter. It is the samething that we see in every 
walk of life and that which that we are still seeing in all what is happening 
before our eyes at the present times. 


Nature— Its Uniformity— The Elaboration of Peace Projects. Nature 
is uniform, that is to say, it has always the one and the same form, 
inasmuch as the three aspects of creation, destruction and preservation 
are^ eternal and never-changing. Destruction occupies the intermediate 
position between creation on one hand and preservation on the other. 
It is the destruction which stimulates the desire for creation so that the 
system can go on and it is the same destruction which gives an impulse 
.to find out ways and means so that the system may be preserved. 
Destruction plays an unique part in the development of knowledge. 
It is the basis and the starting point in the evolution of all knowled^^e 
in so far as humanity is concerned, quite independently of time and placm 
It is the basis and the starting point in the evolution of peace out of war 

The recurrence of wars in this world of ours is nothing new. It has 
manifested itself in all ages and in all climes entailing in its train the 
horrors of destruction and it is the knowledge of these hhrrors of destruction 
that had reacted upon the mas4>er minds to seek for peace, 

Europe was not an exception to this rule. This continent has 
been the breeding ground for wars for some centuries past but Nature had 
not been a silent spectator of the whole show. Nature had shown its 
umforrnity by awakening the light of knowledge and stimulating the 
desire tor the elaboration of peace-projects. 


The Projects of Peace : Predominating Power— Dante, Postel, Grotius 
States— An unnatural idea. It was about the middle 
or the 16th Century that a French soldier William Postel (1510-1 581) nut 
out a hypothesis for the installation of international peace. His hypcrthesis* 
was that “the best hope of international comity lay in the rise of a 

preponderating power”. Postel was not the original author of this view 
Its originality lay with the Florentine foet Dante (1265-1321) who held 
the view that “ for the attainment of peace there must be one guiding or 
ruling power, but he did not say anything about the mode of operation 
of that power. The hypothesis, then was only a hypothesis of agent 
only. In the absence of the hypothecs of collocation it was only an 
imperfect and imcompieta hypothesis. ^ 


A predominating ^r means the highest or the uncontrollabl, 
power. ^ An uncontrollab e jxiwer and the idea of its control are absurd 
inconceivable and- self contradictory. It might be advai^ed as an areumen 
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to meet one’s own end, but it| is contrary to the dictates of reason. 
The creator himself is in a critical condition. Postel was a mystic of 
unstable mental equilibrium”. Dante was a poet. “Both are of imagina- 
tion all compact’*. More than 600 years have rolled on since Dante 
•died in 1321, and the world hag ’the experience at this, long period before 
^its eyes. To quote Lord Byton — “Dante sleeps afar”. 

“As the plan of -the world” said Hugo Grotius “includes societies or 
states, all the political societies can and should move within the great 
human society”. But the lawyer would have been disabused of his idea 
if he had only taken into account the enormous difference in religious 
beliefs and the tremendous difference between the countries and the 
conditions, under the influence of which the component parts of the great 
human society live and move and have their being. The doctrine of Hugo 
Grotius is in contravention of the functional disposition of the human 
Society. Kant, as is well known, repudiated the idea pf a super state. 
The idea of a freedominating power such as the sun ^s tenable in the 
material order of things. 

The Great Design of Henry IV. — A Federation 'of States, The biggest 
peace project was put forward in the 16th Century. It was the Great 
Design of Henry IV. The provisions of the scheme are taken to be too 
well known to require reproduction here in full. The project or the scheme 
was after all a hypothesis devised and framed with the idea that the 
provisions contained in it would be capable of attracting the monarchs 
and laying the foundation stone for the attainment of an universal and 
perpetual international peace in Europe. The scheme contemplated the 
attainment of its object through voluntary transfer of power on the part of 
the Nation-States of Europe, so that “ No single Bower was to be left in 
a position to dominate Europe, still less to aspire to Universal Monarchy ; 
Europe was to be a Federation of States, • equal in status and, as far as 
possible, in power ; the Government’ of the Federation was to be vested 
in a Senate which was to have at its disposal a common fund and an 
international force ; the stronger would thus be restrained and the weaker 
protected, nor was any Great Power to be allowed in future to acquire 
extra- European colonies or dependencies.” 

Physically, mentally or morally all the Nation-States of Europe are 
not and cannot be at any time at the same stage of development. Some 
are weak, some are strong and some are stronger still. The scheme might 
have been an advantage to the weaker states but the very suggestion that 
“ No single Power was to be left in a position to dominate Europe still, less 
to aspire to Universal Monarchy, nor was any Great Power to be allowed 
in the.future to acquire extra-European colonies or dependencies ” was 
clearly against the ideas of the stronger ones. Voluntary transfer of power 
or putting a restraint on one’s own self, unless and until forced by pressure 
of circumstances, is an unnatural* idea. It is unknown in the history 
of the world. Willing transfer of energy — both radiant and irradiant — for 
the growth and development of others is natural in the material system. 

The suggestions that were made in the scheme for the voluntary 
transfer of power and for perpefhal peace were not based on any observed 
facts. Further from what has been said above it je clear that the idea of 
perpetual peace is inconceivable. Logically, tjie scheme, therefore, could 
not have been accepted as a valid and legitimate hypothesis for the solu- 
tion of the problem in question. The march of events in Europe during 

8~1490P— X 
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the* last 400 years has proved very clearly tAat the hypothesis was a wrong 
one.- The Glreat design of Henry IV needs one more passing remark. 

The condition of Europe in the 16th century was very different from 
what it was before. . The events which culminated in the issue of the 
Edict of Nantes ‘in -1598 by Henry IV of ^’’rance (1553-1610) grant- 
ing toleration to the Protestants and the conclusion of the treaty of 
Vervins* with Spain in the same year are too well-known facts of history 
and’^need not be reproduced here in detail. Briefly speaking, Henry 
IV of France became a Eoman Catholic in the year 1572 and succeeded 
to the throne of Navarre. In 1576, he escaped from Paris and placed 
himself at the head of the Huguenots. In 1587 he gained the battle of 
Coutras and in 1589 succeeded to the throne of France. But he again 
consented to abjure it in 1593. The drift of the events was to create a 
state within a state and thus to cause the political disruption of France. 

Henry lA' was a wise, generous and talented sovereign ; but the 
question ‘that, novf arises is what was the reason which led this excep- 
tionally enlightened ruler to abdicate the throne of France. History 
tells us that his “religion proved an obstacle to his coronation.” But 
history also tells us that his “ abjuration was very disagreeable to the 
Protestants and did not prove quite satisfactory to the opposite party 
who doubted his sincerity.” This evidently implies that the retention 
of the throne of France by Henry IV was considered desirable both by 
the Protestants and the Roman Catholics. The two statements of history 
would thus appear to be in conflict with each other and would lead one 
to think that the cause of abdication was something else. Whatever it 
may be, voluntary transfer of power is an unnatural idea, and so his 
proposal to “ relinquish voluntarily and for ever all power of augmenting 
his own dominions, not only by conquest but by every other just and law- 
ful means to convince men of hia own complete disinterestedness,” was 
not consistent with the reaj state of things. It is not in the renunciation 
of power, but in the maintenance of an all-permeating propriety in the 
adjustment of power and resistance that lasting world-peace is to be looked 
for. Brihaspati himself holds the sceptre in one of his four hands. 

The League of Nations— A Super-State as well as a Federation of 
States. The great design of Henry IV was the progenitor of the League 
of Nations which came into being on the 10th of January, 1920, created Tiy 
the Treaty of Versailles, following the First World War. The difference 
between the two was that the Design lacked the Court of International 
Justice while the League was without the International Force. It has been 
suggested that both the Design and the League would have been success- 
ful if the former had been provided with the court of International ^justice’ 
and the latter with the International Military Establishment. But as 
both the Court of International Justice and the International Military 
Establishment contemplate transfer bf power their addition to the respec- 
tive machineries would have meant only a further restraint on the Nation- 
States of Europe. Putting a restraint on one’s own self and the idea of 
supremacy are two different, inconsistent and diametrically opposite ideas 
and so had the Design been provided wi*h the Court and the League with 
the Military Force, it is.only reasonable to think that they would have 
remained in the same position and their fates would also have been the 
same as the world sees theJh now, for the success of an all-pervading, un- 
natural plan can only lead to the destruction of the universe All the 
three projects are* chimerica], ^ 



Hlf^DU-MUSLlM PROBLEM 
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Communal bitterness between Hindus and Muslims, the two major 
•communities of India, has been intensified all over the country since the introduc- 
tion of the Montagu-Chelwisford Reforms (1920). Some attribute this to 
► democracy and content that India is not fit for the western type of government ; 
others ascribe it to religion and are inclined to think that Hinduism aUd ’Iglam 
are essentially antagonistic. But the real cause must be traced elsewhere. . The 
great poet Akbar Illahabadi had found the fault long ago with the educational 
system • Says he : 

‘'Communalism has at last invaded the domain of knowledge; and the 
efforts which had been made confidentially in the course of centuries in the past, 
out of regard for Hinduism and Hindus, to evolve a common language and 
culture have come to be grievously misunderstood and as a result Hindi has 
fallen out with Urdu.*' • , 

After the Mutiny of 1857, the Indian educational systetn, more than any- 
thing. else, readily underwent a radical change. It was modernized, but in the 
course of modernization it lost some of its beauties.* Hitherto there was no 
coinmunalism in education, but the educational system of the present day nurses 
communalism and encourages separatist tendencies. 

One practical difficulty arising from the association of the educational 
system with creeds, sects, and communities is that questions and problems of 
education, particularly those of Indian History, tend to be viewed from a 
sectarian point of view. Things are viewed from a certain angle of vision, 
in the course of which or on account of which, facts cannot be dispassionately 
studied and merit cannot be properly appreciated. Hence the communal out- 
look in books of History. 

This is not my person|il view only. The Vishvavani a leading 

Hindi journal of Allahabad, which claims to echo the World's voice — Vishvavani 
literauy means World’s voice — tells of under the heading of 
^ (Muslim invasions of, India) ‘‘ that therq is a profound distrust of each 
other these days in the 'minds of the Hindus and Muslims. It is deplorable 
that this distrust is particularly found in the educated classes.’* “There are 
schools and colleges,'’ says the Rev. E. C. Dewick of Nagpur, ‘'in which 
the teachers actually inculcate communal feelings instead of trying to check 
them. Educational institutions avowedly run on a communal basis are a real 
danger to India as a whole ; and under present conditions such institutions 
are (it may be unwittingly) increasing the difficulty of India’s communal 
problem.” 

If education as an antidote against communal views is to be effective, it 
must be broadbased on communal unity and harmony. The syllabus at most 
of the Indian universities must needs be overhauled, and should be so drawn 
a? to take full cognizance of the communal problem ki the domain of education, 
of ecoifomics and of culture. Muslims must have opportunities of studying 
Hindu Philosophy, Hindi and Sanskrit 7 and Hindus should in their turn study 
Islam, Persian or Arabic. , 

The progress of education in India has been extremely slow for the past one 
hundred years. From a percentage of 4 or so in 1841 it has not been beyond 
ten per cent till the present day. And Education, if it is to be really beneficial, 
should not trickle down in small dozes ; it must spread rapidly all over the 
country. ® 

Education must also be improved with a view to oreating better perspective 
for the communal problem. History must be tayght in the world perspective 
and stress must be laid on the evolution of religious tolerance in India and her 
rich ti^ditions of culture and eclecticism, with a view to removing many ill* 
balanced notions aboj^the relations of communities in Medieval India. 
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It should be emphasized that the princijAe of cujus regio ejus religio, (lie 
who rules a country may settle its religion) which inspired the religious policy 
of the Tudor monarchs in England and of the German princes in the 17th 
Century found practically no place in the History of Medieval India. In 1392^ 
A. D. Kans^ a Hindu Zemindar, had seized the throne of Bengal. Raja Kans, 
though a Hindu, was accepted as the ruler by tlie Muslim ofBcers of the army.. 
His son. Jaitmal called together all the officers of state and expressed a desire to 
embrace Islam, adding that if they would not acknowledge him as their sovereign 
when he became a Muslim, he was prepared to hand over the throne* to his 
brother. His officers declared their readiness to accept him as their king with- 
out any reference to the religion he chose to adopt. 

Efforts should also be made to bring about linguistic harmony. ^ The 
bifurcation of languages must not continue and the idea of Hindi for the Hindus 
and Urdu for the Muslim^ must be discouraged, lest India should meet the fate 
of some of the Balkan countries. 

As far as possible, no institutions whether academic or sportive should be 
allowed ^o run on communal lines. All schools, colleges, universities, sportive 
clubs and teams must b^ decommunalized, and there should be no longer any 
quadrangular and pentangular matches organized on communal basis- 

Attempts should also be made to improve the general economic condition of 
different communities in India, particularly of the peasants and of Muslim and 
Hindu masses who run into debts and borrow at high rates of interest from the 
usurers. They must be freed from their embarrassments and should be saved 
from destruction — from the sale of their land and their belongings and from 
exploitation and starvation. 

If this is done a Hindu-Muslim rapprochement will follow with as much 
certainty as the light of day follows the darkness of night. And Hindu-Muslim 
rapprochement, if effected, would prove the salvation of India. 

The communal problem which now appears so thorny and formidable is, in 
fact, not insoluble. A cool examination of facts will bring to light the fibt that 
Hindus and Muslims are bou^d together by the ties of ethnical and intellectual 
unity as well as by those of common linguistic and ' artistic traditions ; and 
there is undoubtedly basic identity of economic interests among the various com- 
munities of India ; and last but Iiot least, religion does not stand in the way of 
communal peace and harmony. To this effect I quote a yerse from the Holy 
Quran:— 

Those who believe (in the Quran) 

And those who follow Jewish Scriptures 

And the Christians and the Sabians 

And who believe in God 

And the Last Day 

And work Righteousness 

Shall have their reward 

With their Lord : on them 

Shall be no fear, nor sh*all they grieve. 

• 

In this verse and by means of this v^se the Quran sends forth a message of 
international peace and communal harmony, and emphasizes that Islam does not 
tefich an exclusive doctrine and is not meant exclusively for one people. 
Islam existed before the preaching of Muhammed on this earth ; and its principal 
teaching (submission to God’s will) has beetfand will be the teaching of religion 
for all time and for all peqples. 

Hostile and clever propjg^da of every kind whether conducted in the Press 
or through tx>oks of History with a view to prejudicing the Hindus and Muslims 
against each other must not only be interdicted but severely dealt with. That is, 
communalism mhst be banished not only from the doimain of Education and 
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Economics but also from that of Hi^ory and Journalism. Books on Indian His- 
tory must be revised and due emphasis, must be laid on its economic’ and cultural 
aspects ; and it must be made clear to all that the supposed antagonism between 
Islam and Hinduism is a fallacy. This is proved by a comparative study of the 
•Gita and Quran. Lord Krishna is reported to have said about God : 4Ie that 
pervades all is imperishable. •No one can bring about the destruction of that 
"indestructible one.'' Again he observes: He is not born, nor doth He die : nor 
having been eternal doth He ever cease to be Unborn, Unchangeable, Eternaiand 
Ancient. He is not slain when a body is cut.'' 

It is interesting to note that some of the Quranic verses give exactly the 
same attributes of God. Says the Quran : ^ 

'^Say, He is God, the one and only God, the Eternal Absolute. He begetteth 
not, nor is He begotten. And there is none like unto Him." 

Again says Lord Krishna : 

** Weapons cut him not, nor flames burn Him, nor waters wet Him, nor is He 
withered by winds. He is uncleavable, incombustible, nor subject to be wetted, 
nor to be withered away. He is for ever, all-pervading, stable, certain, jeternal." 

Continues Lord Krishna : 

He who seeth Me everywhere and seeth everything in Me, vanisheth never 
from My sight, nor do I ever disappear from his vision 

There is nothing beyond Me, O Dhananjaya; on Me alone, all this creation 
is set even as series of pearls on a string." 

The idea underlying these teachings of Lord Krishna's is reflected in the 
Quranic teachings versified beautifully by a poet : 

The zephyr in the garden looks for Thee : 

The nightingale (also) sings Thy praises. 

Thou manifesteth Thyself everywhere and in every colour ; 

I smell Thee jvhichever flower I smell. 

God! there is no God but He, the Living, the Self-subsisting, Eternal. No 
slumber can seize Him, nor sleep. His are all things in the heavens and on earth. 
Who can in^^ercede in His presence except as He permitteth. He knoweth what 
appeareth to His creatures as before, after or behind, nor shall they compass aught 
oi His knowledge except as He willeth. His pcAver doth extend over the heavens 
and the earth : and He feeleth no fatigue in guarding and preserving them, for 
He is the Most High, the Supreme in glory." 

The Quran tells us how Islam mitigated the pre- Islamic custom of retaliation 
(S. II, 178) and prohibited war. War is permissible only in self-defence under 
well-defined limits (S. Ill 38-9). While war is discouraged, retaliation restrained 
and bloodshed forbidden, Islam promises salvation to all the righteous people and 
ordains religious toleration, Let there be no compulsion in religion l 5* 
is the Quranic injunction. In other words, compulsion is incompatible 
with religion, which is entirely a matter of faith and will ; and the application of 
force Would render these meaningless. 


Roixnd^the World 

Contenporary American Culture-^ 

The American inind, capable of creating a mass-*production society, also produced 
philosophers such as Jjpierson, Thoreau, William Jan^s and John Dewey. This apparent 
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The Assyrians are a very old race —going bacli to Pre-Historic and Proto-Historici:imes- 
They inhabit the Djebel Sihjar area of N. Syria and the Djezire. They belong to a Christian 
Sect and are under the orders of the Patriarchs of this sect- Perhaps like the Copts of Bgypt 

the Assyrian Christians constitute one of the oldest Christian groups of the world^. 

Living as they ap.side by side and yet divided by^religious and racial differences, one 
would normally expect the Moslem Kurd and the Chri^ian Assyrian to be always at loggerhead% 
In the Nineteenth Cenlury there was bloodshed, but to-da^ these two groups have composed 
all their differences. They take part in each other’s festivities. The Kurdish Chief rules the 
Assyriarys in the absence of their Patriarch and, vice versa, the Assyrian Patriaich rules the 
Kuads in the absence of their Chief. Some travellers have even spoken of Kurdish marriage 
ceremonies being presided over by Assyrian Patriarchs. Such amity between twq distinct 
racial and religious groups of the Near East is worthy of record. 

India vis-a-vis the Monetary Conference- 

Sir R.K. Shanmukham Chetty has returned to India from the U.S. A. and has given an 
account of the International Economic Conference at Bretton Woods. According to Sir 
Shanmukham this was the first of the great peace conferences as it undertook to tackle some of 
the problems, which the comkig"peace would force on the notice of the world. It had been 
thought necessary to tackle 6rst the problems relating to international trade and finance. Sir 
Shanmukham also explained the constitution and functions of the International Monetary Fund 
and Bank and how tLe'Indian delegates pressed in vain for the kiclusion of sterling balances 
within the purview of the Fund and for a permanent seat on the executive committees of these 
bodies. ^ 

There is nothing surprising in all this ; the Indian delegates should have knowm before 
they joined the Conference that this w'ould happen and that India w^ould only be asked to play 
a token part. 

The Bengal Nagpur Railway— 

On the ist of October, 1944, the B.N.R. will become a State Railway. This Railway has 
had an interesting, even romantic, history. 

* The B.N.R. has its Origins in the old Nagpur aud Chhatrishgarh State Railway, which had 
for its engineer that famous pioneer Railwayman — Sir Charles Trevredyn Rashleigh Wynnes 
who afterwards planned and constructed most of the lines of the B.N.R. and ultimately 
became its Managing DirectorTn London, which post he held till the time of his death. 

The Bengal Nagpur Railvvay Co., Ltd. was formed in ^London on 23rd February, 1887. 
In the same year the Company acquired the management of the Nagpur and Chhatrishgarh 
State Railw^ay. Thanks to the energetic policy of Sir T. R. Wynne, a network of light 
railways — of narrow (2 ft. 6 ins.) gauge lines— grew' up in the Central Provinces all around the 
B.N.R. Main Line to Nagpur. The Railway definitely helped the development of the Central 
Provinces by linking places as far apart as, for instance, Naiupuf and Chhindwara, Nagbhir 
and Nagpur, Chhindwara and Nagpur, Gondia and Jubbulpore, Chanda Fort and Gondia, etc. 
The manganese and coal-bearing regions of the C. P. were greatly helped in their development 
by the B.N.R. A great feat of the B N.R. in recent years was the opening of a Broad Gauge 
Trunk Line linking up Raipur in the C, P. with the Port of Vizagapatam (Madras Presidency) 
on the East Coast of India. This line is 330 miles in length and the building of it was indeed 
a remarkable feat of endurance. The line passes through some very wild and inhospitable 
country around and wdthin Bastar State. In the early period of construction work many 
railwaymen lost their lives from Malaria in the fever-ridden jungles of the Bastar State and in 
those unhealthy regions where swamp, forest and hill meet in all sombreness at the foot of ' 
the Eastern Ghats This trunk line— a veritable tour-de-force for the B.N R. Administration- 
links Northern India; the Punjab, Delhi and the U.P., by a much shorter route than before 
with South India, and the goods of these parts and of the C.P. have now direct access to the 
ports of Southern India. K q 


^cuictus ttn6 'Notices of 'gSooks 

Indian Agricultural Economics.— By A. D. Pat^, with a Foreword by Sir T, Vijayaraghav- 
acbai^a, K.B.B. Published D. B. Taraporevala Sons & Co., Hornby Road, Bombay. Pp 324 
FriceRs 6* 

While some might be disposed to regard a work of this type as rather plodding in character 
and would prefer taking things on an all-India basis with the risks attendant on broad generalisa- 
tions based on insufficient data, there can be little donbt that the scientific treatment or economic 
porbiems demands getting down t(^ facts gathered by personal inv<^gation into the conditions 
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found m the fundamental unit of our econolaic life — tbe village. It is a welcome sign of the 
times that some earnest students have conducted surveys of particular villages, as for instance the 
survey of two Deccan villages, Pimpla-Soudagar- and Jategaon-Budrak by Dr. Mann, of some 

South Indian villages by Dr* Gilbert Slater, of three villages in Cochin State by Mr. T. K. 
Sankara Menon and Prof. Chapekar s intensive study of village Badlapur,.4o refer to some of them 
•nly, and also that in certain cases they have widened the ambit of their researches so as to include 
groups of villages — a work in which thi Bombay economists appear to have taken the lead. 

It is perhaps needless to add that the necessity of economic surveys over a larger area lies 
in the fact that if the aim of these investigations is the understanding of rural pi*obIem^ in their 
different aspects and the finding out of solutions for them, the village . as a tiny and therefore • not 
quite representative • unit cannot present in their entirety and in proper perspective all the social 
and economic problems of a particular administrative or economic area. It is therefore that 
economists have betaken themselves to the intensive study of a number of villages in a well- 
organised unit such as a taluka or a subdivision where we can find a correct picture of the villager 
in all his activities. Such a study is the present one of Borsad taluka in Kaira district, Gujerat. 

So far as Gujerat is concerned, we have two such studies 'in Dr. J. C. Kumarappa’s survey 
of Matar taluka in North and Mr. J. B. Shukla’s survey of Olpad taluka in South Gujerat. Our 
author selected this particular area because coming from an ’agricultural family himself, he is a 
native of Borsad taluka and as such familiar with the habits of th8 local rural folk and the condi- 
tions under which they carry on their work. Another reason is that Borsad taluka is situated in 
the centre of what is known as the Charotar area well-known for its produgtivity. It is also a fact 
known to those who, like the present reviewer, have visited this area that much of the pAsperity of 
Borsad where the Civil Disobedience Movement of 1930-32 made its strongest appeal to the rural 
masses, is doe to the intelligence and industrious habits of the Patidar community of peasant 
proprietors to which the author belongs and which owes the reputation it enjoys throughout 
Gujerat to the skill with which it carries on all agricultural operations. The section on irrigation 
which supplies information in regard to tbe expenditure incurred by Patidars for installing pumps, 
engines, etc., is sufiScient to prove their progressive outlook, Next in importance is tbe less 
laborious Dharala community, generally tenants, with a lower standard of life. 

Mr. Patil visited the areas about a dozen times in 1933-34 paying special attention to the 
conditions prevsJing in the summer, the monsoon and the winter seasons, in the course of which 
he not only established personal contacts with agriculturists of the two principal castes but also 
those belonging to other and lower castes such as Dheds, Bhangis, Chamars, etc. Muslims and 
Christians, who form about four per cent of the population, were not ignored by Mr. Patel. He 
framed a questionnaire and has based his book on materials gathered from the answers received to 
the queries contained in it as well as on such information as he gathered from those who were 
interviewed by him. For purpose^ of bis investigation, Mr. Partel selected 37 out of 91 villages 
in Borsad taluka, limiting bis survey to 288 families belonging to different economic strata. 

The author has placed before the reader illuminating descriptions of sanitation, housing 
conditions, illiteracy, the treatment of live stock, .sub-division and fragmentation of holdings,' the 
decay of village industries, the diseasea generally prevalent and ithe toll they take of human life 
and other equally interesting matters. The impression the student of Indian rural economics 
forms after he has finished this book is that the results arrived at after an intensive study of a 
small unit like the Borsad taluka are generally true of «gricultural India as a whole. Another 
thought which suggests itself is that there is after all some hope when we find a highly educated 
member of a predominantly agricultural community thinking earnestly about problems connected 
with agriculture instead of trying to get absorbed into one or other of the so-called learned 
professions. 

H. 0. Mookerjee 

The Japanese Paradox, — By N. J. Nanporia. Published by Messrs. Thacker & Co., Ltd., 
Bombay. Pp. 136. Price Es. 3-12-0. 

The object of the book in the words of the author is to draw attention to the “ cankerous 
poison of unrest and aggressivement and “ the various influences which have moulded the 
Japanese character” so that when peace comes the Japanese masses may be saved from “the fascist 
rnaniacs into whose clutches they have temporarily fallen,” tasks which, it must be admitted, have 
be*en succ&sfally performed. 

The chapters dealing with tbe position of women in Japan and with her art where the 
emphasis has been laid upon her specialty, lacquer work, do not seem to have much direct bearing 
on the work to which tbe book is devoted. The firtfc of these removes most of the miflconceptions 
the world has hitherto entertained about the ^status of the former while the latter gives, within 
less than thirty pages, a very readable account of J apanese art in general and of the lacquer work 
of Japan in particular. 

Tbe chapter analplng tbe Japanese character and mentality is the most important section 
of the book where the author who, one infers, has firsthand knowledge of Japan, explains 
how they are the results ef Shintoism. Thetdetailed analysis of Japan’s national faith and its 
influence on every department of life, the shape it has given to the co-prosperity propaganda axe 
both interesting and convincing. Mr. Nanporis’s accounts of Kodof Judo and Kendo as re-inter- 
pretations of Shintoism in ♦different spheres, in the light of current events, are very interesting. The 
descriptions of the activities of secret societies and political assassinations of February, 1926, throw 
a flood ot light on the Japanese mentality. 
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MANAGEMENT AND CONTROL OF BRITISH 
INDUSTRIES IN INDIA— II 

H. C. Mookerjee, M.A., Ph.D., M.L.A. 


(IV) 

From what has been said above, it follows that at least in the early years of 
most industries organised by Britons, the managing agency firms had to undertake 
larger financial risks than others. These consisted in tlie money they invested 
in the shares ordinary, preference, and deferred, debentures, loans, guarantees, 
etc. The result was that they enjoyed the privilege of nominating one, two or 
even three directors on. the Board of Directors who are practically irreniovabler 
It .has been maintained that this is fair as they hold a substantial part of the 
shares but in fact it is not always so. Apart from very rare exceptions, 
they never retain more than 50 per cent of the shares. Indeed, their holdings 
are generally very much less as is proved by the extracts from Mr. Pat Lovat’s 
Mirror of Investment which appear on pages 41-43 of Dr. P. S. Tokanathan's 
Industrial Organhaion in India, to which the reader is referred for detailed 
information on this point. With this' information before us, we can hardly 
‘ justify the excessive powers of nomination enjoyed by the managing agency 
firms. 

This, however, is only part of the story. In order to satisfy legal require- 
, ipqnts in regard to the representation of persons other than the managing agents 
on the ^pard of Directors, these firms have adopted the device of seeking the 
assistance of friends, drawn generally from their business associates, as directors 
who, in the language of an economist who Tlias made a study of the managing 
agency system, ‘\vere perfectly aware* that their continuance on the Board 
depended on their loyalty to the managing agents who-had the power to choose 
their own friends/* 

Some objectionable results of this monopoly of power by the managing 
agency firms have been noticed and commented on by economists, Indian and non- 
Indian. Thus Dr. D. H. Buchanan oL page 165 of his Development of^ Capital- 
istic Enterprise in India has referred to the helplessness of the directors as 
follows : . 

*^The (managing) agents occupy such, a dominating position that they 
usually formulate policies and carry them out while the Board of Directors 
merely gives assent to already accomplished facts.*# 
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V. S. Davar on page 28 of his Business Organisation refers to the evil 
consequences of having figureheads ^as directors when he points out that as they 
are relieved of any responsibility for the enterprise, this is apt to result in 
a surprising and even culj)able ignorance on their part.'' 

This is underlined by Dr. P. S. Lokanathan on^pages 332-333 of hislndusirial 
Organisation in India where he refers to the utter failure of the managing agency 
system ®f adminstration to train a band of new men for the task of directing 
industry. By reducing the directors to mere figureheads and by weakening 
their* responsibilities, the system kills all incentive to learn and understand, and 
industry is not able to revitalise itself by drawing from the experienc® and 
talents of persons outside the ranks of the managing agents.** 

' * (V) 


Something has been siid previously about the limitations on the powers of 
the shareholders in regard to their choice of directors due to the rule under 
which the,managing«agents enjoy the privilege of nominating some directors and 
the almost universal practice of including a number of their men in the 
directorate. This w’ould -not have »been resented if the managing agents had 
always held a majority of the shares. But this is not generally the case. 

It is the rule with managing agency firms to part wnth some of their 
holdings, generally at a premium, after the prosperity of the concerns managed 
has been assured and the confidence of the public in their financial soundness 
acquired. One of the reasons of this is their desire to utilise the capital freed 
in this way to finance new enterprises. Another reason is that managing 
ageUts, in the language of Dr. Nabagopal Das, Ph.D. (Econ.) London, I.C.S. 
(Industrial Enterprise in Indiay p. 85) “ have generally regarded their earnings 
from shares (as shareholders) as subordinate to their earnings in other capacities 
and in other fields of activity.** 

Whether these explanations are accepted or fiot, there can be no doubt 
regarding the gradual withdraw^al of capital as is clear from what appears below^ 
On page 187 of Industrial Organisation in India, Dr. P. S. Lokanathan has 
supplied two tabular statements to which the attention of’ the reader is specially 
drawn. In the first of these, concerned with the jute industry, he shows how eight 
European managing agency firms which control 33 mills hold shares varying from 
I 1038 per cent. ^ In the second, dealing with coal mines, w'e find that six 
European managing agency firms controlling 47 coal mines hold shares varying 
from 17 to 44 per cent. In a few cases, however, the percentage of shares 
held is higher in one case being as high as gg per cent where it seems the agency 
firm had not parted with its holdings as the work of development had not 
<^mpleted and it was expecting very high prices when it had been 
finished. In the case of these managing agency firms controlling no less than 
80 large-scale industries, the total number of men in whose names these shares 
are held is 15 only. 


Experience extending over many years has shown that managing, agency 
concerns are in a position to control |he destinies and to lay down the policies of 
the concerns under their management as if they were their absolute masters 
cwfc aiuount to about 25 to 30 per cent of the total number 

of shar^. That this rule holds good even, in England was pointed out years ago 

by H. Parkinson m his Scientific Investment where he has said that as the 
result of the scrutiny of ten prominent English concerns he found that the 

holders who were practically controlling them did not own even 33 per cent of 

w P wf , 0 ” paps 87-88 of their Modern Corporations 

and Private Property Messrs Berle and Means show how a small number of men 

in ownership " in the form of shares "acquire 
the government of vast nggregations.of capital” and that " where ownership is 
sufficiently subdivided, the management can thus become a self-perpetuating body 
eventhough its share in the ot^nership is n^feligible. ” In that connection, atterr- 
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tion is drawn to the United States Steel Corporation with assets (on January i, 
1930) of two billion dollars where the directors collectively own 1.4 per cent of the 
shares and yet the economic power is wholly theirs. The British managing 
agency firms have taken advantage of this fact to ignore the right of the share- 

•holders to influence the general policy of the concerns under tfieir management. 

• 

, (VI) 

Atnore serious but not equally well-known method of ensturing their control 
over the concerns managed by the managing agency firms is that under which the 
shareholders are deprived of their voting strength by the issue of deferred shares 
with equal or multiple voting rights. In their memorandum on the Indian Com- 
panies Act (Amendment) Bill, 1936, the Bombay Shareholders' Association drew 
the attention of the British administration to a number of instances, reference to 
only one of which is made below. * 

One of theNoldest and most influential European managing agency firms 
which, among other industries, controlled a large number of jute mills decided 
to inci^ease the share capital from Rs. S 7 i lakhs divided into 1,000 shares to Rs. 
li crores divided into 39,920 ordinary shares of Rs. 375 each and 30,000 deferred 
shares of Re. i each, both classes carrying the same voting rights, viz., one vote 
per share. All the deferred shares were taken by the European managing agency 
firm. The balance sheet as at 31st, December, 1935, showed that 23,200 ordinary 
shares had been issued which meant that ordinary shareholders, dbnsisting, it is 
said, of a large majority of Indians who had contributed Rs. 87 lakhs to the 
capital were* entitled to 23,200 votes only as against 30,000 votes to which the 
European managing agency firm was entitled at the cost of contributing 
Rs. 30,000 to the capital of the company, enabling the latter to permanently 
control the undertaking. 

The Bombay Shareholders' Association composed of Indians mentioned other 
instances where, under the* shelter of the law, equal injustice had been done to 
shareholders. Every fair-minded man must admit that improprieties of this 
type, for at bottom they are nothing else, aimed at vesting perpetual control in ^ 
body of persons who haVe got a comparatively small stake in a concern constitute 
a serious infringenent of “ the golden rule of capitalism ” that “ where the risk 
lies control must lie." 

V. S. Daver on page 28 of his ‘‘ Business Organisation " was referring to 
this objectionable feature of the managing agency system when he said that it 
restricts ‘'the free exercise of the voice of the shareholders in the management 
of the enterprise is which their savings are staked." 

That with the help of devices such as the above, the meetings of share- 
holders are called only to get their formal sanction for policies laid down by the 
managing agency firms as also that they are denied opportunities of even discus- 
sing them is clear from an advertisement which appeared in the “ Statesman " 
bn the 15th June, 1927. On that date, a particular European managing agency 
firm advertised the half-yearly meetings of five large jute mills in five successive 
periods of five minutes each, * 

The natural result of a system which permits the managing agency firms to 
practically ignore the shareholders is tkat the latter have gradually tended to 
become more and more critical of any policy, good, bad or indifferent, followed by 
the managing agents and their creatures, the more or less ornamental directors. 

It is conceded that the special clauses dealing with managing agents in the 
last Companies' Act have been framed in such a manner as to permit the conti- 
nuance of the managing agency system but with reasojiable safeguards and that 
under them flagrant abuse of power can be prevented provided the shareholders 
and their representatives, the directors, exercise a- fair amount of control. But 
after everything is said and done, it is nevertheless a fact that by taking advan- 
tage of their financial indispensability, the managing^gency firms can make all 
these checks largely, if not totally, iiieffective. • • 
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(VII) 

The extraordinary powers enjoyed by managing agency firms have made it 
possible for them to nonjinate the same directors for all the concerns under each 
of them. For instance, a particular old-fashioned European managing agency 
firm controls 12 coal mines. Four of these, established before the passing of the 
Indian -Companies Act of 1913, carry on without Boards of Directors. 
The remaining eight companies have altogether eight directors. Among 
thesfe two are on six boards, one on four, one on three, one on two and the 
remaining three on one board each. The same firm also manages jute mills 
which altogether have eight directors ; one person is on all the eight boards, 
one on seven, one on six, one on five, one on two and three are each on one 
board. 

Dr. P. S. Lokanatlian has prepared a tabular statement based on the Inves- 
tors* India Year Book for 1931 from which it appears that 50 jute mills have 92 
directors and 72 coal companies 80 directors. Similar information concerning 
other industries controlled by European managing agency firms proves that the 
system in the language of Dr, Vera Anstey {Economic Development in*India, 
p. 115) “ favours the' concentration of power in the hands of a relatively small 
number of business magnates." 

This statement assumes greater importance when vve remember that the 
iuvestigations*carried out by Asoke Mehta have shown that a group of managing 
agency firms with a capital of 150 crores controls about 500 large industrial con- 
cerns. The following short extract dealing with three large-scale profitable repre- 
sentative industries pioneered by Britons shows the extent of the control exer- 
cised by European managing agency firms. 

“ In jute, 53 mills (capital 18 crores) of the total hundred mills (capital 23 
crores) in the country are controlled by seventeen managing agents.' Four of 
them control 30 mills. Of 247 coal companies (capital: Rs. 10,45,00,000) the 60 
(largest and most prosperous) companies (capital: Rs. 6,38,00,000) are controlled 
by eighteen firms, four of them controlling 31 companies. In tea, 117 com- 
panies are controlled by seventeen firms five of which control 74 tea com- 
panies." 

Mehta also shows that altogether there are 2,000 directorships in these 500 
important industiial concerns. These 2,000 directorships are held by 850 indivi- 
duals. Among these, 780 individuals hold 1,000 directorships and 70 individuals 
1,000 directorships. Among the latter again, 10 men hold 300 directorships. 

It is only fair to add that a small number among these 850 men are Indians, 
who have, of late, been included among the directors of foreign concerns. This, 
however, does not imply that they have any effective voice in inlluencing their 
policy so long as the control lies with the European management. This is 
proved by what we find in Indian Tariff Board : Paper and Pulp Industries, 
1932, p. 455 where we are told that the few Indians nominated to the Boards.of 
Directors of industries under British managing agency firms becoi;ne ‘i stock*" 
directors in all sorts of concerns. • 

What has to be emphasised for the purposes of the present discussion is that 
so far as the control of industries org^ised by Europeans and the policy to be 
followed by them are concerned, the ultimate decision lies neither with the 
shareholders, nor with the directors nor even the managing agency firms but with 
the handful of people who are dominating the last. The inference we are entitled 
to draw from these undeniable facts is that j^st as these men are responsible for 
the prosperity of the industries, they are also equally answerable for their policies. 
It is they who dictate and influence them through the managing agencies of 
which they are the most prominent and influential members. 



F»LaNNING INDIA’S NATIONAL RESOURCES 

E. A. Gutkind, Dr. Tng., London 


The planning of the national resources of India is a task that should inspire 
ei/eryone. However, enthusiasm alone is a bad guide if it is not accompanied 
by the three other imponderables of courage, imagination and knowledge. So 
far no country has had a chance to be rebuilt in a spirit combining all these 
qualities into one creative attempt to reshape the environment of its inhabitants 
by a peaceful revolution which makes use of the vast amount of experience piled 
up by Science and Technology during the last hundred years. The transfoniiafion 
of India from a mainly agricultural to an industrialized country need not result 
in an Industrial Revolution of the old order. Nor is there any justification for 
assuming that there will be an ** Industrial Revolution at all, inspite of the 
fact that India has got to pass through this transitional stage like other countries 
have done before her. This notion derives from the past. It neglects entirely 
the most important factor. It does not even hint at the role of man in this 
process ; and rightly so, from the narrow standpoint of the ^ime of the original 
Industrial Revolution the ascendancy of the machines was tantamount to the 
descenfof millions into a deep valley where unhappiness and wretched conditions 
were reigning. As a matter of fact the former Industrial Revolutions were 
directed against man because industrial progress, adoration of quantitative 
achievements, laissez-faire individualism, and the profit motive were regarded 
as the all-powerful guides to success. India’s situation offers great opportunities 
to embark on a totally di^rent course avoiding the anti-human tendencies of a 
transitional period. Her large area and the great percentage of her agricultural 
population provide a wide field of activity especially because her population as a 
whole is vastly superior in numbers to that of any other country at the tithe 
of its Industrial Revolution. At the first glance these facts may appear to be 
drawbacks, but I do not think that they need be put down on the debit side. 
This again would be an expression of the palaeotechnic spirit and amount to a 
declaration of bankruptcy. IiSdia has all tiump cards available^ — men, materials 
and brains. She can open a new chapter in human history if her post-W’ar 
reconstruction is subordinated to the social needs of man and if her industrializa- 
tion proceeds according to this principle, and to nothing else. The national* 
resources of India do not consist of the raw- materials alone ; nor are they the 
sole products of those of man’s activities which centre around the land and the 
water. They include also the human \alues v^hichare enshrined in the millicns 
working in the villages and towns — and these values in many cases still latent 
to-day should be made apparent so that they can play their full role in the years 
to come. 

» The following is a very condensed selection of the main principles of physical 
reconstruction as they are taking shape in the mind of advanced town planners 
and architects. Even to hint at the problems of cultural reconstruction would 
•go far beyond the scope of this article. I shall be glad if Indian readers w ill 
,• accept the suggestions put forward in the following paragraphs as a small 
contribuHon towards the solution of the problems which they will have to face 
after the war and the preparation for \which should be energetically begun 
immediately. These suggestions are not meant as a gift to somebody in need. 
India will make her own decisions and evolve her own methods of dealing 
with post-war reconstruction. But it may be of some interest to my Indian 
friends to get some information on the experience gained in the international 
field of town and country planning and on the main trends which are emerging 
as promising ways of an environment revolution. That this information is 
imparted without attachment to any particular course other than that of Man 
is from my point of view^ quite natural if a sincere response is expected to 
a sincere desire to be of some use. ^ 

The transformation of environment must be planned, that is, to say the 
nef^essary re-adaptation must be based on a long term policy conceived and 
effected on a large scale. This is th^,first and imperative demand. Piecemeal 
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velopttieut is useless; still more it is dangerous because it increases ' the 
tagonism between different areas. To define planning in a few words : it is a 
ocedure of anticipation, selection and co-ordination as opposed to the 

litiisical methods of laissez-faire. However, let us not make the mistake of 
tempting to ‘‘plan Man. The real and the only scope of-planning activities 
s in the systematic reshaping of man’s physical environment unless totalitarian 
ds and means are regarded as desirable methods and results. Physical planning 
rfudes of course the ample provision of all institutions, which widen the 
portunity for cultural and social activities such as buildings for educational 
d social purposes of all kinds. They should be developed all over the country, 
vering it with a “cultural grid.” This will be an especially important 
:tor of the revitalisation of the countryside, which should be brought to the 
me level of potential improvement as the towns with their diversity of cultural 
portunities. That these opportunities should be open to all men alike on the 
me basis is evident. • 

The second ti;end is the redistribution of population and industry through • 
centralization and dispersal. This procedure includes many problems of a 
jhly intricate complexity. There is first the main question — from what places 
all people be evacuated and to what areas shall this spill-over be directed? 
le answ^er to the first part is relatively easy ; the overcrowded rural and urban 
itricts are the obvious evacuation ” areas. This thinning out of the popula- 
n will lead to aioosening up of the physical structure of the places concerned 
d thus produce an internal decentralization. This process will result in the 
velopment of a continuous park system covering especially those parts w^hich 
j to be freed of buildings. The answer to the second question is more difficult, 

rather it needs more elaborate and prepara ory investigations. The 
eception ” areas are, generally speaking, in the Ifirst instance those where 
sre is still a relatively thin population in relation to the area as a whole 
d also in relation to the density of population in individual places. To 
luce people to move to other communities without providing work at the 
ne time would be criminal. Therefore, industries have either to be newly 
veloped or to be transferred from other districts, which ate to be thinned 
t. As regards agriculture, the introduction .of mechanization — a change that 
bound to come — will need very careful handling . It touches one of the vital 
jblems of Indian life. It will deprive many people of their accustomed 
ys of living and of their work. It will decrease the number of agriculturists 
t it need not decrease the number of people living in the countryside. This 
•plus population must be able to find work in those industries which will be 
)Ught to the countryside and in the great number of those enterprises which are 
zillary to agriculture and can be built up on agricultural raw materials, 
le obvious conclusion to be drawn from this set of facts is the need for ^ 
lanced combination of industrial and agricultural work. This can best be done 
the form of part-time work by the same persons ; it will result in a greater 
^ersity of interests and of the socio-economic structure of the whole community’, 
is a very much discussed problem. But we seem to approach a more definite* 
itude towards its solution, f.e., in favour of decentralizing industry over the 
intryside without destroying the uhderlying rural structure. Positive results 
/e been gained in this respect in the U. S. A. and the U. S. S. R. and it would 
)ear that at long last the advocacy of this solution by a great number of 
mnced thinkers in various countries will become a reality. To what places 
11 industries be introduced and what categories of industry shall be selected ? 
e yardstick should be the social setting of the places which are to receive new 
ustries or where existing ones are to.be enlarged. Except the extracting 
I offending industries such as chemical plants and those which are fixed for 
sons of transport and distribution, there are not many which are not mobile 
ause the use of electricity as power supply makes the location of industry almos{ 
Jly independent. On the other hand it is obviously of no use to develop an 
trie grid if -the places of consumption and the amount of electricity to be 
are not knowm brforehand iniull detail. The location of mduatry 
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must be made subject to the social setting of the community, as has been 
demanded above. What does this mean in practice? It means 'that the number 
and categories of industry must provide a social and economic pattern that is 
diversified and balanced at the same time. A certain standard may be indicated 
by the suggestion that no moje than about 20 to 25% of' the population should 
be dependent on one industry only. This is essential as it eliminates, at least to 
a certain degree, economic insecurity in the wake of fluctuations on the market. 
Another aspect of this problem concerns the cyclic changes of the demand^! 
labour a^ they result from seasonal work. This again demands a diversified 
structure of industry so that work for all can be provided all the year round. 
Especially in this connection part-time work in agriculture and industry will be 
a very useful addition to the stabilization of the labour market. 

The third instrument in the process of replanning the environment is the 
integration of large scale and small scale plans in space and time. In the past 
‘‘planning*' started from the bottom, detail being added to detail, without a 
unifying conception of the whole. We cannot go on proceeding in this way. We 
must start planning simultaneously at both ends, from the top, f.e., on a national 
scale, and from the bottom, i.e., on a local scale. Dur deplorable modesty which 
was satisfied by the mere amassing of details and the ‘ realization of detailed 
schemes is the main cause of the amorphous state of the towns all over the world 
and also of the conditions in rural districts, where people have to live below the 
level of the subsistence minimum. Large scale planning is the expression of 
a clear conception of the intended changes for a large area and of the allocation 
of the different functions, which make up the functional life of man, to different 
places. In otfier words the tetrachord of housing, working, recreating and 
distributing must produce a full harmony all over the country if the key-note, 
the personal life, shall come out in full clarity. Planning on a national scale or 
even on the scale of a state or a region is a new discipline. But we are fortunate 
to have a few examples of outstanding achievements. The U. S. S. R. is one, 
and the other one is the work*of the Tennessee Valley Authority in the U. S. A. 
The results are very significant. In this connection it is sufficient to point out 
the balanced structure of whole regions, w*hich can be brought about only by a 
large scale procedure of spatial zoning and functional spotting. 

The three factors mentioned above touch only a fraction of the problems 
involved in the reconstruction of the whole country ; and in the case of India 
these are especially complex. However, nothing venture, nothing gain. Theory 
is essential as a preliminary stage of planning just as surveys have to precede it. 
I want to suggest some practical possibilities which should be explored imme- 
diately, and if accepted as a reasonable beginning, should be w^orked out in detail. 
i am convinced that nothing helps more towards concrete achievements than to 
concentrate on definite tasks. I suggest, therefore some test schemes which 
shall ultimately be effected. Do build your “T. V. A.*' Do prepare it now, 
as a symbol of India's determination to present to the world once more the 
•pr'edous gift of the alertness of mind and spirit which she has shown so often in 
the' past. • 

Two or more Model Towns each for. Say, 50000 to 100000 people should be 
designed down to the last detail. But do make their buildings and their whole 
appearance conform to the most advanced principles of architecture and town- 
planning. To give an idea of what modern town planners and architects mean 
only this hint may suffice : The layout and the buildings must be dominated by a 
clear functionalism the beauty of which is a thousandfold more convincing and 
inspiring than all the tawdry imitations of old Indian or European second rate 
buildings and town plans. Make one of these ModeJ Towns the seat of a 
School of Planning where the young men and women will be trained in the 
arts of architecture, planning and social sciences so as t6 take an active part in 
the reshaping of their country. These towns will be in themselves objects of an 
immeasurable value ; they will be living examples of instruction, they will provide 
a testing ground for the apprentices of ©planning. But they will provide also new 
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homes, new work places, new kinds of recreatioi], and first of all a new type* of. 

social intercourse 'for its inhabitants. They will be an integral part of a region 
fulfilling definite functions for their hinterland. Thus the second scheme becomes 
an essential part of the first one : it is the replanning of a region that should 
complement the ‘planning of a Model Town. The third scheme should be a 
plan for one of the states, i.e., for its whole area.'’ These three schemes should be 
prepared now during the war. The usual objections that this cannot be done 
nocy are meaningless for they are only the expression of timidity and a lack of 
vidon. Nor should there be any side-tracking of the real issues. What should 
be done now is the preparation of, i.e., the investigation of these possibilities 
including the necessary surveys, the designing of the towns and the conception 
of the broad outlines of the other schemes. All this is possible if a determined 
and concerted effort is made by a few enlightened people. All these schemes 
together form a unity inasmuch as they are complementing each other. If they 
are prepared and held* ready in time they will offer useful opportunities of 
providing constructive work when the boom of war-time employment ends. 

I am aware thnt the foregoing attempt to outline a few of the problems is 
very incomplete. But it does not pretend to be more than a review of. some of 
the trends which seem t© be destined to play an important role in the revolution 
of environment which we will be witnessing after the war. If this review finds 
actively interested readers, it will have served its purpose. 


PRIMITIVE ECONQMICS* 

Nabendo Datta-Majumder 


There is some vagueness about the meaning of the terms “ primitive tribes 
or peoples,” and primitive economics.” At the outset an attempt will be 
made to define these two terms as far as possible. 

Primitive peoples or communities are those who have a low or simple level 
of technological development, and no writing. Most anthropologists agree on 
these two points. In primitive societies, according to Firth, the tools used are 
non-metallic, or metals are used only sparingly, and never in any complex 
mechanical system ; and the culture is ordinarily a non-literate one.* According 
to Herskovits, the word “primitive” is synonymous with “ non-historic ” or 
“non-literate.”* 

It should be borne in mind that the above index is not strictly scientific, . 
but convenient for rough classification. To mention some of the difiSculties, 
among the technologically advanced peoples of India and China there are 
vast masses without any literacy whatsoever. On the other hand, there are 
technologically primitive peoples who are beginning to read and write. In the 
course of a tour in the Khasi Hills in Assam, the writer visited a school, ruh 
by a Hindu missionary of the ‘ Ram Krishna Mission ' (a Hindu Missionary 
Organisation founded by Swami Vivekananda), where Khasi boys and girls 
were learning the three R’s. Christian missionaries have introduced writing 
in the Khasi language. Of these two cases, I would exclude the former from, 
and include the latter wfthin, the category of primitive peoples. Because the’ 

• 

* Read at a meeting of the Bengali Institute of Economics. 

Raymond Firth, Primitive Polynesian Econcmv. London. 1930, p 6 
M. J. Herskovits, The Ecooomic Life o^frimitive Peoples, New York, jq^o, p. 4. 
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former, though completely illiterate, are influenced by a highly advauced and 
comple*x ideological structure as that of Hindu and Chinese civilizations ; whereat 
the latter though beginning to read and write, have not yet grown out of the 
ideology of their tribal culture* Parring such borderline c^es, the criterion 
adopted here would be fairly saUsfactory for distinguishiilg the primitive peoples 
of the world. 

Next I would consider the meaning of the term primitive economics. 
The science of economics, as we know it today, is primarily a product of dhe 
capitalis! mode of production. Consequently, it concentrates almost entirely 
on the advanced capitalist societies. To Adam Smith political economy or 
economics) was a broad study of all forces contributing to national wealth. 
In Ricardo the attention was focussed on the problem of value and distribution. 
Marshall also laid emphasis on an exposition of value and distribution. 

Marshall defines economics as a study of mankind* in the ordinary business 
of life; it examines that part of individual and social action which is most/ 
closely connected with the attainment and with the use of the ^miaterial requisites 
of well-being.”'' But then he narrows down the scope of economics by saying 
that economic laws are those social laws which relate to branches of conduct 
in which the strength of the motive chiefly concerned *can be measured by a 
money price. ^ This restriction excludes all non-money economies from the 
operation of economic laws. Benoy Kumar Sarkar adopts this orthodox view of 
economics when he emphatically says, Economics is nothing but the analysis 
of value— value in its diverse forms, value statical as well as value dynamic. 
Where there i§ no analysis of value, there is no science of economics.” * 

A critical tendency against the usual practice of orthodox economists*to 
restrict the scope of economics is being increasingly obvious. Radhakamal 
Mookerjee has drawn attention to the necessity of formulating the principles of 
economics afresh in view of the world-wide movement in economic ideals and 
policy.” He has attempted*a re-orientation of econ6mics in order to place it 
on broader foundations.® Till recently economics covered only a section .of 
mankind, and even then emphasised only a few aspects at the expense jof 
others. But modern trends, in economics hold out the promise of vastly 
expanding its scope, and raising it to the level of a true and exact scieuc;e 
capable of reaching laws as universal as those of mathematics and mechanics. 
For instance, in distinguishing between the content and the form of economic 
behaviour Knight takes a big step forward. He'^says, “There are nol^ws 
regarding the content of economic behaviour, but there are laws universally 
valid as to its form. We cannot tell what particular goods any person will 
desire, but we can be sure that within limits he will prefer more of any gpod 
•to less, and that there will be limits beyond which the opposite will be true.” ^ 
He makes it clear that the general laws of economics are not “ institutional,” 
though they work in an institutional setting, and upon institutional material, 
'It is in the sense of such general laws that we can speak of a science of 
* economics, a science which may be applied to all forms of human society— 
capitalisf, socialist, feudal or primitive. 

Economic behaviour, according to Knight, covers all behaviour which 
involves the adaptation of means to ends and the “economizing ” of means 
in order to maximize ends, and is practically synonymous with rational behaviour. 
In this sense economics would be an all-inclusive science. Knight . divided this 
vast field of want-satisfaction or rational behaviour into a number of headings 
which he calls elementary factors : (i) “ The wants to be satisfied, ( 2 ) the 


Alfred Marshall, Principles of Economics, 8th Edition, tondon, 1930, p. i> 

Op. cif., p. 33. • 

Benoy Knmar Sarkar, Villages and Towns as Social Patterns, Calcutta^ 1941, P* 4 ^ 4 * . 
Radhakanial Mookerjee, Principles of Comparative Economics, London, 1921-" ^ 

F. H. Knight, ** The Limitations of Scientific Method in Economics. The Trend 
of Economics, edited by R. G. Tngwdl, Nevg^York, 1924, p# 256. 
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goods, uses ot services of goods, and human services, which satisfy them, 
( 3 ) intermediate goods in a complicated sequence back to ( 4 ) ultimate resources, 
on which the production of goods depends, ( 5 ) a series of technological processes 
of conversion, and ( 6 ) a human organization for carrying out these processes,. 
Tbishuman organization again is twofold, includi;ig ( 6 a) the internal organiza- 
tion of productive units or enterprises, which belongs rather to the field of 
techpolpgy than to the other phase which is ( 6 b) the social organization of 
pr(^uctiou and distribution in the large.*** 

^Theoretical economics, as the term is generally used, is coucerneti almost 
exclusively with the very last of the above factors, i.e., the social organization 
of production and distribution. Thus, of the three main elements in economic 
life, wants, resources and .organization, economic theory, in practice, deals 
directly with one aspect of the organization, and only_ incidentally with the 
other elements. This is the usual but narrower view of economics. In this 
paper 1 shall adopt tlie broader view as expressed by Knight. Firth also 
construes economics in a wider sense when he defines it as '4he study of that 
broad sphere of 4mman activity concerned with resources, their limitations 
and uses, and the organization whereby they are brought in a rational way into 
relation with human wants.” * This definition takes into account all the 
elementary factors mentioned by Knight. 

Now we are in a position to enter into a discussion of primitive economics. 
Gras suggests the term ' economic anthropology * by which he means the study 
of the ways in which primitive peoples obtained a living.*’ But whatever 
term one chooses to use, primitive economics or economic anthropology, the 
substance is the same, and that is a scientific study of the economic life of 
primitive peoples. In other words, primitive economics means a scientific study 
of economic behaviour in primitive communities, of the three elements in their 
economic life, z.e., wants, resources and the organization of resources to satisfy 
wants. These three elements constitute the content of primitive economics, and 
Filth emphasises this point when he says, wish to know what are the 

Wants current in a primitive society, how are they determined, and the reasons 
for choice between them j w^hat are the resources available, their degree of 
Scflrcity . the systcin of solcctioc And control of them j the organizstion by which 
these means are brought into relation with the ends desired, and the scheme 
of values on which the people rely in taking their decisions,” ” 

I.et us now consider what primitive economics is not. To the earlier 
anthropologists, primitive economics was meiely a description of the arts and 
crafts, i.e., of technology. It should be made clear that technology is not 
primitive economics, though, being a given factor in the process of production, 
It has a definite place here. The more recent anthropologists, on the other 
hand, m their economic studies of primitive peoples, have put undue emphasis 
on the rituals connected -with economic activities. Herskovits observes, “ If 
students -economics was technology, for these later ones it is 
5 ®^^^^ 3 nge. He puts Malinowski, Firth, Richards 
and others m this latter category. But Firth, while recognising that economic' 
values aie closely interwoven with the whole texture of society, is fully 
conscious 0 the fact that primitive'economics is not magic. He suys. “ Pr2 

Another point, that should be borne in mind in this connection is that 
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existence somehow or other, and that it is not confined to th^ providing of food 
alone. It is a social science, and as such, studies individuals as members of 
a community and endeavours to understand the organization of the economic 
life of the community in question, that is, the orgaqization of production, 
exchange, distribution and consumption^ Thurnwaid emphasises the social 
character of the science when he says, “Economics is concerned not merely 
with the direction of the instincts, with the plans and calculations • of* ^tbe 
individual, it is a social affair, dealing with different men as parts of a j^iece 
of interlocking machinery/* 

Carl Bucher, in his “ Industrial Evolution,'* holds the view that primitive 
peoples have no economy, and are in a * pre*economic stage of development/ He 
puts the lower primitive peoples, e g., the Veddas, -and Bushmen, in the stage 
of individual search for food and the higher ones, e.g., Papuans and Polynesians, 
in that of self-sufficient household economy. MalinQwski refutes this point 
of view, and says that Bucher's conclusions are a failure, not owing to imper- 
fect reasoning or method, but rather to the defective material on which they 
are formed.*® It is true that there is no national econom/ in savage societies, 
for, as Biicher himself admits, “ National economy is the product of a develop- 
ment extending over thousands of ,years, and is not* older than the modern 
state/’ But there is many a step between the national economy and the 
supposed pre-economic stage. There is not a single living primitive people that 
is characterised, by the complete absence of economic organization. Eooking at 
the primitive world we find “ a state of affairs where production, exchange and 
consumption are socially organised and regulated by custom, and where a special 
system of traditional economic values governs their activities and spurs them on 
to efforts."*^ Malinowski suggests the term 'tribal economy' for this state 
of affairs. Gras also opposes Biicher 's idea of a pre-economic search for food 
on the ground that the description applies to no peoples of whom there is 
adequate information . * * 

There is no way to prove* today if there was ever a pre-economic stage in 
the process of human development. The attempt to exemplify this stage by any 
definite, living people is wholly untenable. 'For, even the lowest of the existing* 
primitive peoples is the ’ product of a long process of evolution, in the course of 
which the pre-economic stage has, if ever there was any, long been left behind. 
As Bucher himself admits, " aboriginal man in actual existence can nowhere 
no\v be found." At best it can be said that it is yet a mere hypothesis, 
there being no scientific evidence to prove it. For, all the living primitive tribes 
which have come within our knowledge have some sort of economy or other. 

Though anthropologists often speak of ‘ primitive economics,’ the term 
^should not be construed to mean that there is a unitary system common to all 
primitive peoples, that the same mode of production, the same kind of the 
organization of production, exchange, distribution and consumption prevails 
throughout the primitive world. The actual type of economy found among a 
particular tribe will depend on the natural environment, the level of technologi- 
cal devekipment, and the tradition of that tribe. The concept underlying the 
term ' primitive economics ’ is of a very general kind covering divergent eco- 
nomies, e.g., hunting, fishing, pastoralism, agriculture, and various combinations 
of them. 

One of the most important disciplines in economic history is the search for a 
filial or developmental sequence. The general development of the economic life 

R. Thurnwaid, Economics in Primitive Communities, Oxford University Press, 
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of mankind does indjcate progressive change, inspite of retrogressions or duplica- 
tions here and there. A study of this development reveals forms or stages 

through which mankind has passed. 

The meaning of the term ' stage ' requires some explanation. A stage iSr 
not a period or an exact segment of time sequence. An economic stage occurs 
at different times in different countries. This is true in historical as well as 
pre-histbric times. The palaeolithic stage of human development occured at 
diff^ent times in diflerent parts of the world. The capitalist stage came much 
earlier in England than in Germany. An economic stage is not a clear-cut 
section of development. It does not come into being abruptly. Gras rightly 
points out that in social evolution, as in biological and physical evolution, change 
occurs gradually; one condition comes in to threaten, then to rival, and finally 
to supplant the old. The factory stage is born within the wholesale handicraft 
stage.as a socially competitive condition. The new method first rivals, then 
threatens, and finally out-distances the old one.‘° 

The concept economic stages can be traced back as far as the 8th century 
B.C., when Hesiod spoke of the golden, silver, bronze, heroic, and iron ages. 
The classical formulation, of the development of human economic life through 
the hunting, pastoral, and agricultural stages, which has played such a great 
part in economic as well as anthropological literature, was the work of neither 
economists nor anthropologists, but of Dicaerchus, a man of shrewd observation 
and strong common sense, who lived in the 4th century B.C. Varro accepted 
these’ three stages in the ist century B.C. More recent scholars like Adam 
Smith, Condorcet (1793^ Storch, List (1841), Niebor (1900), Vinogradoff (1905), 
and Hobhouse, Wheeler, and Ginsberg (1Q15) have accepted these stages in some 
form or other. 

' In the 19th century there began to arise criticism against these classical 
stages, based on the method of production, which gradually gathered momentum 
and finally exploded thfe whole theory. According to Humboldt, the South 
American aborigines 'had not passed through the stage of pasturing. According 
to Gerland (1874), plant culture preceded animal culture. H. Ling Roth (1886) 
held that pastoralism was not necessarily followed by agriculture. Petri (1890) 
opined that the Japanese and the Polynesians had never been nomads at all. 
Edward Hahn {1891) insisted that after hunting came not pasturing but Hackhav 
or hoe-culture, then the domestication of animals, which was followed by Ackerbav 
or agriculture proper. Bos (1897) also held that hoe-culture preceded pasturing. 
Pumpelly (1908) asserted the precedence of agriculture to the domestication of 
animals in pre-historic Transcaspia.*^ 

In view of the above criticisms against the classical unilinear scheme of 
economic development, attempts have been made by some to classify economic, 
stages on other criteria. A few of these classifications may be mentioned here. 

Bucher divides the whole course of economic development from the stand- 
point of the relation between the production and the consumption of goods, t.e.,- 
the length of the route which the goods traverse in passing from producer- to- 
consumer, into three stages : , t . 

(i) Stage of independent domestic economy (production solely for one’s 
own needs, absence of exchange), at which goods are consumed where they are 
produced. 

(2) The stage of town economy (custom production, the stage of direct 
exchange), at which the goods pass directly from the producer to the consumer. 

(3) The stage of national economy (wholesale production, the stage* of 
the circulation of goods), at which the goods must ordinarily pass through many 
hands before they reach the consumer.” ** 


N.S. B. Gras, “ Stag# s in Economic History.” Journal of Economic and Business 
History, Vol. II, No. 3, pp. 396-7. 

P N. S. B, Gras, An Introduction fo Economic History, New York and London 
19®^* P* 4^’ . . ^ * 

f qarl Buchet, Tn^ustrial Ewlntion, transited by S. M. Wicketti London, 1901, p. 89. 
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Gras objects to Biicher's stages on the ground that man has been familiar 
with the exchange of goods in ^ne form or another from the earliest times of 
which any knowledge is obtainable, and maintains that there is no foundation 
whatsoever for independent domestic economy as an economic stage. 

• Gras thinks that any useful scheme of stages must be significant for pro- 
duction, and at the same time related to distribution and consumption. He 
tries to find a synthesis of the old generalizations and the new discoveries of 
anthropological material and suggests the following stages of general ocbno^mic 
developn>ent : 

Collectional economy (hunting, fishing, grubbing and so forth), cultural 
nomadic economy (pasturing or planting or both), settled village economy 
(developing a true agriculture), town economy, and metropolitan economy/' 
Herskovits credits Gras s classification with the following advantages : 

(i) It is not evolutionary in its approach . 

Hi) It vindicates the position of those who regard primitive folk as 
representing cultures antecedent to our own. 

(in) It differentiates between types of economies in different parts of the 
world/". 


In view of the great volume of criticisms against tfie three classical stages 
of hunting, pasturing, and agriculture, and the serious difficulties involved in 
discovering the main stages in the general economic development of mankind 
in the prehistoric past, some anthropologists have abandoned the idea altogether, 
and fallen back on economic types, thereby dodging the issue. For instance, 
Forde says, Peoples do not live at economic stages. They possess economies ; 
and again we uo not find single and exclusive economies but combinations of 
them. Cevelopment is not in one direction along a single Kne, and some 
economies ^have' played almost no part in the historical growth of particular 
cultures He mentions five essential economies — collecting, hunting, 

fishing,^ cultivation and stock-raising. They are not mutually exclusive 
categories. The adoption of one does not imply or necessitate the complete 
abandonment of another. In practice, they may be found in various combina- 
tions. Herskovits shares this view’ and considers this classification highly 
satisfactory. 

There is much truth in what Forde says. His remarks are true of parti- 
cular tribes at particular periods. But this does not preclude the theoretical 
necessity of finding the principal landmarks or stages through which the economic 
life of mankind in genera] has passed. Forde is thinking in terms of the 
particular,' whereas the concept of stages refers to the ‘ general.' The explana- 
tion of the term stage,' given earlier in this paper, would make it clear that 
^ this concept transcends particular periods, tribes or regions, and covers within 
Its broad general view the whole of mankind and the whole of human economic 
development throughout prehistory and history. Researches, if scientifically 
.and persistently carried out, are bound to reveal, sooner or later, the principal 
^gnomic stages (in the above sense) through w’hich mankind has passed, 
^ring <tne historical period of man there has been the development of at least 
three indispirtable economic stages, e.g., feudal, capitalist and socialist economies. 
It past attempts to discover the principal economic stages in the prehistory of 
man have not proved completely successful, there is no reason why such attempts 
should not yield .satisfactory results in the future. The increasing perfection 
ot anthropological methods, together with the ever-widening discoveries of 
archaeology , has put anthropologists in a much more favourable position to soh’e 
the problem of economic genesis in the prehistory of man . 

Economics.*' Tli^ Social Sciences and their 
kite^elabons, ^edited by W. F. Ogburn and A. A Goldenweiser, New York, 1927. 

n Bconottlic Life of Primitive Peoples, New York, 1040, p. 65. 

C. Daryl] Forde, Habitat, Economy and Society, London, 1934, p. 461. 
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THE BENGAL FAMINE 


Hemendra Prasad Ghosk 

Editor f Dainik Basmnaii 


“Famine is India’s speciality. Elsewhere f&inines are small inconsequential 
incidents. In India. they are devastating cataclysms; in the one case they 
annihilate hundreds, in the other, millions.” — Mark Twain. 

^ If the famine of 1770 has been described as a blot on the escutcheon of 
British Pule in India, the famine which appeared in Bengal in 1943 must be 
regarded as a thick coat of tar on that escutcheon, as it appeared after British 
rule in India has been left unhampered to do its work for just a little less than 
two centuries and British statesmen and politicians have proclaimed with 
pride that — due to their work in the “Peasant Empire” — famines, which 

had often appeared with the periodicity of climatic changes, have become things 
of the past. What is more, the heavy toll taken by this famine has been possible • 
even after the success achieved by Lord Northbrook’s administration in combating 
a famine in which the determined action of Government had been so successful 
that though famine had affected 20 millions of people in a greater or less degree 
*'the deaths from starvation w^ere so few compared to the many millions 
concerned, that practically there had been no loss of life,” 

The success of Lord Northbrook’s famine campaign was due mainly to the 
fact that at that time India had at the helm of her affairs one who on receipt 
of the intimation that famine was likely to make its appearance in Bengal wrote 
to the Secretary of State for India, “Your grace will see . . . the importance 
of* taking the distress in time and Her Majesty’s Government may rely upon 
the Government of India not shrinking from using every available means, at 
any cost, to prevent, so far as they can, any loss of the lives of her Majesty’s 
subjects in consequence qf the calamity which now threatens Bengal,” — one who 
gathered round himself a band of efficient officer^ who felt that “ they would be 
impeached if any failure were to occur (in relief operations), or if life should be 
lost through any shortcomings of theirs.” No wonder when the work was over 
even a carping critic like the ‘Times’ wrote, •“ The- Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal may take all credit to himself for hard work faithfully done, amd 
so may district and famine officers, while to Lord Northbrook will belong the 
high honour of commanding in one of the purest and noblest campaigns ever 
fought in India.” The secret of Lord Northbrook’s success lay in the fact that 
in the work of saving human lives he considered that everything else must pale 
into insignificance before that work and all objections, hesitations and difficulties 
must appear mean and vain . 

. In combating the famine of 1943 the Governments — both Central and 
Provincial — not only had the experience of former famine campaigns but what 
is equally important, an extension of Railways in India. Sir Henry Cunning- • 
ham, who was a prominent member of the Indian F'amiiie Commission -of • 
1879-80 said, in his book ‘ British India and its Rulers that “the ^uestiefn 
whether there shall ever again exist in any part of India that dreadful state of 
things when food is not available at any price, or those scarcely less dreadful 
conditions when the price is practically prohibitory to all but the wealthy is 
entirely one of railway construction.” The ten thousand miles of railway then 
considered essential has long since been made, and the lime has come when 
air transport has come to stay. It may not be out of place to mention here that 
during the famine of 1873-74 when security of transport required it, it was 
decided to construct a temporary railway from the Ganges to one of the points 
where distress threatened mostand the railway from Chaampta Ghat to Darbhanga 
w^as commenced on the 23r(^ February and the first train ran through on the 
17th April — 53 miles constructed in 53 days. 

What is more, there had been practically no failure of crop in Bengal on a 
considerable scale. 
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• ' Mr. N. R. Sarker, speaking at a meeting held at Firpo's Restaurant on 
May IS, 1942, in furtherance of the " Grow More Food Movement ” in Bengal, 

did dot hesitate to state : ... 

“ Coming now to the position o£ Bengal in respect of principal food products, 
you are no doubt aware that Bengal is normally a deficit province. As regards 
the most important food grain of the province, namely, rice, the annual deficit 
which had to be made up by import from outside in normal times was. about 
64,000 tons, i.e., about igi lakh maunds. Compared to Bengal’s total productibn 
of rice Which is fairly about the level of 80 lakh tons, this deficit would appear 
inconsiderable .... In respect of the most important food grain of this 
province, i.e., rice, the position of Bengal in the present year is much stronger 
than it has ever t>een in the recent past. Normally- the cultivation of rice in 
Bengal extends over 2 crores 10 lakhs of acres, which is the actual average 
for the period 1927-28 to 1936-37. In 1941-42, however, it was up to about 
2 crores 35 lakhs of acres, as a result of the Government of Bengal’s decision to 
■ restrict the production of jute. This increased average in 1941-^12 gave a surplus 
yield of 13^ lakh tons, i.e., about 3 crores 54 lakhs maunds of rice.. If this 
rate of production could be maintained, the monsoon permitting, not only would 
Bengal be self-sufficient in respect of rice, but she would also be in a position to 
give some help in meeting the deficiency which sister provinces would experience 
owing to the cessation of import from Burma.” 

If as an official — a Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council — Mr. Sarker 
was not indulging in terminological inexactitudes or pernicious platitudes, his 
speech must be interpreted as showing that the future was flashed with the radiance 
of a beautiful dawn beckoning us all into a greater and brighter light than had 
ever yet shone on the province. What is more, this hope was given at a tinle 
when owing to the stoppage of imports of rice from Burma the pinch of high 
price was being felt by the poor in Bengal, and the Provincial Government had 
already issued as many as three communiques every one of which must now be 
regarded as a farrago of fact and fiction issued by men who were hoping against 
hope. The first of these were issued on the 3rd June, 1941, in which the reply 
that was given to the “ regular clamour in the Press” reminded one of the 
advice given to the famished —wait and be quiet. It was admitted that the rise 
in the price of rice was " mainly due to shortage of yield and to falling off in 
the imports from Burma due to lack of shipping space as a result of the war 
situation.” But people were kept in the dark regarding any attempt on the 
part of the Government to save the people by arranging to secure supplies from 
Burma which was then a part of the British Empire and had not been converted 
into an enemy country. And as Maharajadhiraj Badadur Uday Cband Mabatap 
showed in his Note, in the year 1940-41 in'the Burdw’an Division alone 1,13,973 
^ds. of rice went to prepare intoxicant {pachai) for the people ! The next 
communique was issued on tfie 3rd July, 1941. In it an assurance was given 
that owing to discussions with local shippers it was expected that the import 
ppsition will be improved in the near future ” — so the public need not apprehend 
■'any scarcity of rice. It was in this communique that the ominous admission 
was made that “ the price of rice in Burma has undergone a steady increase 
owing to heavy buying by Japan . . . . ’’I This in itself ought to have been 
considered to be a tocsin of alarm ; for surely Japan was not making heavy 
purchases to prepare compost as the Bengal Government have done with the 
huge stocks left to rot in the Botanical Gardens near Calcutta at a time 
when perishing people were scrambling with dogs to secure a few morsels 
of rice from the dust -bins of Calcutta. But the placid slumber of the Govern- 
ments — both Central and Provincial — was not disturbed by disquieting dreams 
of the danger that was already looming large and whicji appeared suddenly to 
them as did the “ cannon’s opening roar ” to the revellers in Belgium’s capital 
on t}ie night before the fateful little of Waterloo. • 

The third communiqui was issued in quick succession on the 2nd August, 
1941, in which it was stated how the Government of Burma had plac^ an 
embargo on the exports of rice from Akyab to Chittagong. • 
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lo all the coiit/ttMrttguei', as also in Mr. Barker ’s speech, attempt was tnide 
to impress upon the* people the well-known fact that Bengal was not self-sufl&cient 

in the matter of rice. It could not be otherwise for various reasons. In the 
first place, irrigation had been sadly — almost criminally neglected in the 
province ; in the second, the fertility of the soil had steadily decreased and steps 
had not been taken to restore it though it is not unknown that what a man gets 
out. of, his land depends upon what he puts into it. In the third place, serious 
encroachments have been made upon land in which rice was grown before. 
We give a few instances : * 

(1) The cultivation of tea in Assam had been merely experimental prior to 
1838. It was in that year that the first commercial sample of Indian grown tea 
weighing 48S lbs. was forwarded to England, the import duty on tea in England 
being at that time 25. id. per pound. 

(2) In 1837 the agricultural product of jute was limited to supplying the 
wants of a small hand-loom industry. 

(3) ^In 1832 tlie first record of the exportation of linseed occurs when 10 
bushels were shipped from Calcutta, the cultivation of this crop having been 
entirely brought into existence by the foreign demand. 

And the acreage under these crops in Bengal have now been extended to — 

Tea ... 201,200 

Jute ... ... 2,132,000 

Linseed ... ... 155,000. 

V Thus about 24 lakhs of acres of land in Bengal are now growing these three 
crops. No one will say that a pre-eminently agricultural country which, like the 
United States of America, must get its capital for the establishment of industries 
other than the universal but insecure industry of agriculture which is often a 
gamble in rain, should not grow cash crops like jtfte and linseed and tea. But 
when the cultivation of such crops encroaches upon the land on which food-grains 
had been grown before or makes, it necessary to bring under the plough 
less fertile, economically less profitable, land for • food -grains, science must 
besought to increase the yield of crops. Unfortunately for Bengal the Government 
have done nothing of the kind. Intensive agriculture is unknown here as also 
the marvel of more than one crop a year on the same land. 

Even the huge waste due to insect and other pests has not been prevented 
by such means as have been adopted in Europe and America. It has ^en esti- 
mated that in respect of rice alone in India the loss arising from wastage was little 
less than Rs. 3 crores in pre-war times. Official enquiries show that allowing for 
the different conditions prevailing in different areas, it is roughly estimated that 
about 75 iOoo tons of paddy and 100,000 tons of rice are lost annually through 
weevil attack. Besides weevil damage, rats and other vermin do damage to^paddi^ 
and rice stored in godowns and it is reckoned that about 70,000 tons of paddy 
and 55,000 tons of rice are lost through depredations of vermin. ** Considering 
all losses together, it is stated, “ about i per cent, of the Indian rice crop or in 
other, words rice valued at over 300 lakhs of rupees is w^asted every year through 
weevil infestation, damp and vermin attack.’* The depredation caused by insect 
pests on food-grain would be evident from the fact that the insects are prolific 
, breeders. A pair of one variety of these insects for example, starting operations 
in March, .will, by the end of October, pass through six generations and will 
have 400 children, 80,000 grandchildren, 16,000,000,. great-grandchildren, 
3,200,000,000 grandchildren in the fifth and 128,000,000,000 grandcbildren* in 
tibe sixth generation. Who is responsible for this criminal neglect and callous 
waste of food? Not cerjainly the ryot who is spending as much on storage 
lies within his means. Is there any country in the world which year after y^ar 
allows the loss of Rs. 3 crores in rice and Rs. 10 crores in paddy every year by its 
failure to provide for storage ? 
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' * Nb wonder the people suffer from chronic Starvation. As the genial author 
of 'Twenty-one Days in India ' wrote years back, “ Famine is* the horizon of the 
Indian villager ; insufficient food is the foreground and this is the more extra- 
ordinary since the villager is surrounded by a dreamland of plenty .... 
i^id . . . easeful and luscious splendour the villager labours and starves.*' 

And no wonder the hope expressed by a Member of the Viceroy 's Executive 
Council was doomed to disappointment. The monsoon of 1942 was far from 
disappointing. True, a tidal wave and a storm swept over parts of two districts 
of Bengafbut their devastating effects, though terrible, were only locally felt and 
were not such as could plunge the whole province into a famine which has been 
responsible for the death of millions due to starvation. 

Hardly had a year elapsed from the time when high hopes about Bengal being 
able to help destitute provinces with rice were held out, when the follow'ing 
appeared in the Sylhet Chronicle ; • 

** For over months now, a huge number of hungry, famished, homeless people — 
men, women and children — are pouring into the district, pi'^siiniably f^oni the 
bombed and famine-stricken areas of South Eastern Bengal. Of them all, many 
have already perished : some in railway carriages, son>e in station yards, some 
under big trees and some in deserted insanitary houses, where they are seen to 
take shelter at night. Begging seems to be their only profession, their famished 
skeleton bodies being unlit for any sort of physical labour. Enquiries reveal that 
most of the people were better off Grihasthas .... And yet it appears that 
Assam, Bengal and even the Central Government do not think it their duty to 
provide food for those people who have been rendered homeless and penniless 
for no fault of their own.’* • 

A week later ** an esteemed friend ’* wrote to the paper : 

“You have done an excellent service .... by drawing the attention of 
Government .... to the existence, within our district, of a considerable body 
of starving, famished vagrants from the famine-stricken areas, mostly of Tippera 
and Noakhali. But the picture you have drawm of their condition does not^ 
seem to cover a tenth of their total miseries. You w^ere correct when you said 
that many had already perished ;* and indeed they are fortunate in that death 
has* relieved them of their miseries. But the condition of those on the border-land 
between the living and the dead is all the more terrible ; the depleted food-supply 
of this^ district being unable to sustain them, these people have been forced to 
sell their beloved children for a nominal price. Some of the minor boys had 

even been forcibly taken away by goondas Living in the open certainly 

offers chances of promiscuity. And if my information is correct some of the 
minor girls among these vagrants are being forced to illicit connection 

What a picture I 

Mri Governments of Bengal and Assam behave in the matter? 

‘aP ^ hue and cry being raised in the Press, all available hordes of starving 
•and* dying vagrants from North-Eastern Bengal were, it is reported, packed 

like living loads into Railway wagons and repatriated to their homeless 
homes. ’ 


Did not the Government of Bengal adopt an almost similar method in 
r patuating destitutes from Calcutta — applying force and declaring that the 
application of force was not unjustifiable? 


There was, according to the statistics of the Government, enough food — 
enough and to spare as a Member of Government had said— to feed the people 
and there was ample scope to increase the food supply if only the Government 

intelligent. But the tJovemment only tried 
ide the truth snd, like the ostrich, which when pursued by the hunter foolishly 
considers itself safe by digging its head in the desert sands, considered that by 
suppressing the truth about the sufferings they could escape their effects. The 
result was that the Government failed to. do their duty and the people starved 
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and died. Tiie denial policy was responsible for aggravating the situatibn and 
the outside world \<^as kept in ignorance about the grim ordeal of the people of 
Bengal because of a famine which was not the result of the caprice of the clouds 
but was man-madj£. 

An analysis of the causes of the terrible famine in Bengal would go to shoW 
how it was the result of the action of man. We* can summarise the causes as 
foll9w§ : 

(i) In Bengal we had an unsympathetic head of the province who 
declined to consult the collective wisdom of his Ministers — one of whom* resigned 
in disgust. A man who hoped to muddle through somehow and used the war — 
which had spread to the East resulting in the fall of “ invincible ’’ Singapore and 
the loss of Burma to the British — to justify his autocratic action, was at the helm 
of affairs in Bengal. He had not the experience and efficiency to anticipate 
things nor the courage {o view them in their proper perspective and realise the 
poignant possibilities. 

It was a masterpiece of melancholy meanness to bring about the downfall 
of a M'inistry which enjoyed the confidence of the Legislature, and replace it by 
one consisting of men without vision who have tried to make up b;?' sound 
and fury what they lack in efficiency and reasoning and whose one achievement 
has been the bluff and bluster they have indulged in regarding the food situation 
in the province. 

(a) In the Centre w^e had a Governor-General whose Cabinet descended 
to that depth of degradation where new^spaper correspondents are not allowed to 
send out exact news and true accounts of a famine in the country. And no 
wonder the more impatient among the people expressed their resentment of 
that Cabinet by arranging a procession of donkeys in the streets of his capital. 
He declined to take the advice tendered by eminent men like Sir N. N. Sircar 
and Kunwar Sir Jagadish Prasad, who had been Members of his Executive 
Council, to visit Bengal, make quick decisions and take prompt action. On the 
29th August, 1943, these two gentlemen issued a joint memorandum in which 
they exposed the hollowness of the statements of the Bengal Ministers and said : 

** A large number of famished men, women and children are migrating to 
Calcutta from the interior in search of food. It is a common sight to find 
emaciated people, some in the last stages of exhaustion, lying on the pavements 
without any shelter. Over 60,000 of such persons are resorting to Free Kitchens 
daily. Dead bodies are picked up daily from the streets. We have no inform- 
ation as to the number of reported deaths from starvation in the districts, but 
according to fairly reliable reports, cases of death exceed many thousands in such 
districts as Noakhali and Midnapur. This is highly probable, as in Calcutta 
alone 763 collapsed bodies were removed between August 16 and August 21, 
followed by large numbers of cases on each subsequent day. This does not include 
cases of death, 25 to 50, on each day in the month of August, 1943.*' 

After visiting one of the East Bengal Districts, Sir Jagadi5^h Prasad issued 
a statement on the loth September, 1943, which he wrote as foljows :» 

“ At one of the kitchens in Faridpur I noticed a man lapping up food like 
a dog. I saw abandoned children in the last stages of emaciation ; men and 
women who had been without food for so long that they could now be fed only 
under strict medical supervision. Dead bodies are being daily picked up and 
also those who had fallen by the wayside through sheer exhaustion. A man 
after vainly wandering for food collapsed" on the door-steps of the Collector's 
Court Room. As the body was being removed, a woman huddled in a corner 
pushed out a bundle and cried * take that also.' It was her dead child. At a 
kitchen a woman had hehn walking every day more than a dozen miles to and 
from her home to take gruel to her sick and famished husband *’ 

Even such descriptions failed to create any impression on Lord Linlithgow', 
who cleverly compounded with his conscience by thinking that the responsibility 
for ^providing food for the famished was ngt the Central Government’s, 
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* ■ (3)’ A heartless Secretary of State for India was established 1 n the India 
Office who denied his responsibility and gave to the House of Commons figures 
which were absolutely unreliable and created an impression in India which is 
that his ideas of responsibility militate against humanity. 

• (4) In Bengal the people w^ere at the mercy of a Ministry created by a 
Governor who is no more — a Ministry which evidently thought that mere commU’ 
nique could combat a famine. We give below a few samples of their utterances 
made at a time when they knew full well that “ the cupboard was empty.'* 

On being appointed Chief Minister, Sir Nazimuddin said at a tea party 
held on the 5th May, 1943 : 

'‘The food problem was of the utmost importance and their success would 
depend on their successfully solving the question • of cheaper rice and cheaper 
atta ' for the masses. Practically in the districts of Bengal rice was selling at 
prices between Rs. 35/- and Rs. 40/- a maund. ‘ Caq you imagine what this 
means when you know the average income of a poor middle class Bengalee 
•family is Rs. 30/- to Rs. 40/- a month and the labourer's incomp is Rs. 18/- per 
month ? For these people to buy rice at such high prices is alrfiost an impossible 
task. How they are living God alone knows." 

On the 8th May, 1943, Mr. Suhrawardy said at a Press Conference : 

'‘Though there was no surplus and certain difficulties were being encountered 
due to hoarding and profiteering, there was, in fact, a sufficiency of food-grains 
for the people of Bengal." 

On the 17th May, 1943, there was a meeting at*the foot of the Monument on 
Calcutta Maidan where (i) Sir Nazimuddin referred to the serious rice situa- 
tion in the Province and expressed the hope that with the co-operation of the 
people of Bengal the new Ministry would be able to solve the problem. He 
pleaded for time, and (a) Mr. T. C. Goswami said that he believed that the hard 
days through which the people were passing on account of the soaring prices 
would not last more than two or three weeks. 

No wonder they did not cofisider it necessary to collect figures of death due 
to starvation, and have not made neceseary arrangements for the medical 
treatment of the people suffering from diseases due to starvation and malnutrition. 

Who will be able to give rdiable figures of death due to the famine in 
Bengal ? 


Benoy Kumar Sarkar 

THE DHARMA-ADHARMA COMPLEX 

Individual progress, social progress or world progress is a sreies of the following complexes 
whose beginnings are unknown ; * 

1. — >{!) Adharma X Bharma— >(2) Adharma X Dharma— >(3) AdharmaXDhanna-->. 

2. -X1) Sen8ateXldcational-->(2) SensateXldeatioDal"->(3) SeiisateXldeationaI~>. 

3. — >(1) Intellect X Soul— >(2) Intellect X Soul— >(3) Intellect x Soul“->. 

According to the scheme formulated above there is something undesirable, a. ad/ifl mu, 
sensato or intellect, at the very start, and it is omnipresent. Those whe wish to find fault with 
culture are sure to get some condernnable feature at every stage. There is no immaculate stage, 
phase or epoch in social and cultural dynamics. The adharma of stage No. 2 is not likely to be 
identical in form or substance with the adharma of stage No. 1 or stage No. 3. Similarly the idea- 
tional of stage No. 8 is different from that of stage No. I as well as that of stage No. 2. At every 
stage there is something desirable too. But the presence of the undesirable creates the discontent, 
uhrest and pessimism. 

Even in the heyday of adult sensatatism and materialism long prayers aia addressed 
Iq churfches to the BToly Virgin for help in throwing back the enemy. If such statements from the 
Middle Ages can be interpreted aa evidences^ theocracy, faith in 0od and the other world, seme 
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sort of ideationaHam or idealism, the present epoch should also be credited with certain • dos^s* of 
theocraticddeationalis^ complex. Participation in the ** Divine Absolut© the cry for the 
Bodhisaitva or the Yugavatara — may be taken to be equally manifest in the modern as in any 

medieval epochs. , , , j i 

In the MahaiiJkarata-BtoneB King Duryodhana was not a hundrei percent scoundrel nor was 
King Yodhisihira a totaiitaVian saint. Yudhisihira was a liar too and Duryodhana also a perfeciily 
honourable gentlenian. The normal liuman persouality Ss furnished by the Duryodhana- Yudbi- 
sthira complex. 

, ‘ • LESS SIN BUT LESS WORK 

In the affairs of daily life as in international relations the world is norinally,^cculturatod 
to the hone^ty-^Juplicity configuration. The amaluamation of treachery or perfidy w»th generosity 
is never found to be unusual or shocking. The saint-scoundrel complex is a perfectly familiar 
psycho-sotdal reality. That the virtue-vice complex is an innate phenomenon in individual^ relations 
is suggested in the analyst's of corruption and bribery as social processes given by von iese. He 
is of opinion that the exploitation of public interests for private purposes by nepotism and other 
forms of corruption ought to be punished and combated by every means. But he is quite conscious 
that the totalitarian abolition*^of private interests may lead to the entgegengesetzte Gefahr (the 
exactly antithetic danger), namely, apathy and indifference in reg>ird to social, i.e., public affairs. 
“ We should never d^end too much on the strength of charm which morality exercl.-^es on the 
bumao soui.^’ In c^se all private interests are weeded out and “ if we expect that the institution 
will flourish from the consciousness of purity we shall perhaps only make the expedience that 
zwar weniger gesiindet, a^er auch weniger gehisiet wird (less sin is committed but also less 
work done)." This psychology of sin eternally bound up with work, immorality with morality, 
is in keeping with the theory of the composite personality maintained in this study. 

The categories dharmet and adharma may convey moral evaluations. In that case, — in 
order to avoid moralisings of any sort, — we may employ the categories sat (reality) and a-sat 
(unreality). These are, however, likely to be treated as somewhat metaphysical. Perhaps 
(truth) and a-satya (untruth) may appear to a curtain extent dispassionate, logical or scientific; 
vidya (knowledge) and a^vidya (ignorance) may likewise do so. But it is good to observe that 
virtually each one of these categories has metaphysical, moral and spiritual associations. 


Round the World 

Czechoslovakia^— 

History . — Since its first Kings of the PremysUden DyQa4ty, the lands of the Czech crown 
formed an independent state, a Free Sovereign Member of the Holy Homan Empire The Czech 
King was one of the seven electors of the Holy Homan Emperor and was often elected as such. • 

Czech historians such as Palacky, Denis, Count Lutzow and lately Prof. Krofta and Prof. 
Seton- Watson, do not say that there was any historical event of special importance in the year 
15*27 in the countries under the Czech crown as some historians have erroneously stated. Czech 
independence was lost on 8th November, 1620, in the Battle of Whit© Mountain against Ferdinand 
II ot Habsburg. The Czechs lost their independence but they never ceased to resist the Habsbuig 
rule, and their coLtinued struggle ultimately bore fruit in tb^year 1918 in their independence and 
in the formation of the Czechoslovak Hepublic. 

Minorities . — Those who have studied the Czechoslovak minority question and its settlement 
within the framework of the Czechoslovak Republic, and even the enemies of tbe Hepublic, agree in 
one thing, that there was not a second state in the world where the minorities enjoyed so much 
freedom and scope for national and cultural developmant as in- the Czechoslovak Republic. triere 
glance at tbe school statistics will prove this fact : , c ♦ 



Total 

Czecho- 

slovak 

Huthenian 

German 

Hungarian 

Polish S 
others 

Superior schools 

16 

12 

1 

3 



Secondary schools .. 
Special schools : 

. 368 

255 

10 

83 

”7 

*3 

Agricultural 

. 264 

204 

3 

52 

’ 2 

3 

Commercial 

. 103 

67 

1 

27 

i 

6 

Technical 

. 276 

170 

3 

89 

1 

13 

Elementary schools 

20,013 

13,768 

680 

4,428 

854 

448 

Other special 





secondary schools 

3,117 

2,264 

106 

614 

69 

86 

Schools total 

. 24,147 

16,730 

754 

5.296 

935 

554 


* Tbe above note has been very kindly communicated to us by Mr. Jan Baros, Czecboalnvalc 
tress Bepresentative and member of the Ceskgalovensky Spolek (Czechoslovak Sccietv).— Ed.*, 
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' * Total studentsTl&jSt^^ty^CQS, of whom girls wtre 1|333,735 cr 47*3%. — 

Present-Day, — Dr. Eduard Beneg is the Presideot of the legally. 'still exiatiug Bepublic of 
Czechoslovakia I constitutionally elected by the lawful representatives of the Czechoslovak people and 
nnanimously recognised by all Czechoslovaks as their leader and head of the state. In 1909, he 
parried Mias Hana Vlakova, who had beeu'his fellow-atudeut. Dr. Bgnea is tio relation of the late 
President Maearyk. • 

He and the Czechoslovak Government, temporarily in London, have been recognised as the de jwre 
Government by all the Allied Nationsi most of the neutral states and by all the Czeohoslovaks 
within the bonndaries of Czechoslovakia as well as abroad. 

Ail the members of the Czechoslovak Bepablic are united as never before behind their 
President and their Gk)vemment in London. The resistance within the country and the deeds of 
the Czechoslovak armies and Air Force in Britain, in the United States and in Russia, and the 
unanimous support of the Czechoslovaks all over the world prove this fact beyond doubt. To think of 
competition between Hacha and President Benes is absurd. 

The Busso-Czechoslovak Treaty of 12lh December, 1943, in which the signature of Poland 
is expected to be added in the near future, is legally binding and is ihe echo of the wishes of the 
Czechoslovak people, in perfect harmony with the aims and desires of all other allied nations. 

The Free Czechoslovak Republic, whose liberation is a matter of the next few months, if not 
weeks, will have iis place in the future Family of Nations as a DemocratiaT Progressive, Indepen- 
dent nation, 'ihere is no doubt that the Czechoslovak people in the future, same as In the past, 
will build up and defend all those values that raise humanity, that si^bscribe towards the better- 
ment, happiness and peace of mankind, that make life worth living. • 

Resurgent Hellas— 


The Greeks have always been a most politically-minded race. They talk politics and they 
dream politics. In Antiquity the Agora in Athens was the scene of animated discussions. In 
DQUch the same way the Modern Greeks in the years preceding 1940 used to show forth their natural 
vivacity while taking their evening strolls in the most fashionable and political iy-conscious of all 
the squares of Athens, the Omonoia. The Omonoia had a bandstand but the citizens used to pay no 
attention to the melodious sentimentalism of Puccini and the epic grandeur of Wagner; they had 
their own way of amusing themselves— they would walk arm*io- arm, vehemently discussing current 
politics and gesticulating in the free night air of Athens. In the vicinity of the Omonoia were the 
ministries and that Hmoun rendezvous of diplomats, the Senodochion (Hotel) Megaio Bretania 
(Great Britain). ^ 

Fate has treated the Greeks shabbily throughont their long history— especially in the Middle 
Ages and in our own times. In the Middle Ages they were for a long period under Venetian 
domination. Ihe ruins of Venetian ensiles and fortreases io ihe neighbonrhood of Athens— at Dar)bne 
and EleUMS— are witnesses to the ‘ Paa Venetica.’ The Ottoman Turks succeeded to the overlordshiO 
of ^the Morea. Turkish mosques still rear their minarets over the tobacco-fields of Thracia, in the 
vicmity of Kavalla, Zanthe, Seres and Dramas. The foothilla of the Rhodope Mountains, the 
valjeja of the three beautiful rivers— the Strumilza, the Maritza and the Vardar— provided manv 
a blood-stained battlefield. ■' 


Independent Greece, during a ceuturj, was rucked by domestic torments— by political intrigues 
and faction struggles. In the last Great War she suffered bitterly. The short-sighted Eleutherios 
Venizelos widened the antipathy and antagonism between Greeks and Turks, which resulted in the 

ffop the Izmir (Smyrna) District of Asia Minor. The years 
1 ?'^^ unhappy ones. The draconian regimes of Kondyllis and Metaxas lay heavy on 
fi u people. In this war the Greeks have shown their mettle against ItLy. 

J«nmna and Lake Ochnda bear witness that the spirit of Thermopvlae 
j hardships of the German occupation when the people 

®H®®'' succeed in breaking the spirit the 
people. Their sufferiiigs vrere beyond human endurance, as we know from accounts in the Turkish 

SuHtie Kolokotronis and the pa?ri“t.ilKal 

fiS Father of Modern Greek Literature) more then a century ago, also stimulated 

A.8.-andtheirleaderf. Gr^ce isTt lJt 

h^gSd"® MinisUr," M.^spaudreoS!*^ 1“ tane Md^^7v5‘he^ef jTson"^ anf G^^"' under 


Bdaufttion in th6 Philippines 


FiHnino ' v*"*’ was inaugurated in 1901 and from Its very beginnings the 

Sdino^M^n.JJw. 6 ’I, for schools from their own hard-earned reverncs. 

mSff ijf. ^ ‘*’® «‘«® of the ‘Par Ea.tern Survey ’ 

Institute of pacific Belatlens, from P. 8,817,420 expended for 
P m ii 7 oa?" Vfc- 1®°°' *''““*'* Philippine Government bad risen to 1941 to 

_• 1 ® “lonies appropriated by the insular or national goveroment 

JnSSiU f ’ eit, governments also made appttgiriations for the 

snppQTv of their local schools, (^itsinly a vqjy creditable aohieveineDt. 
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Wendell Willkie— 

By the nntitcely death of Mr WeDdell Willkie the world lias lost a 6tatesii>aii po^seesiDg great 
I readth of vision and a I ticaDisi wbree universal outh ok cn world probltins stood in refreahing 
contiast to ihe racial prejudic'es and parochiahsm displayed by seme ether statesn en and leaders. 

Wendell Wjllkie was born in February. 1892. After gsaduating from Indiana University, fie 
becaoie a lawyer. He was also l ead of tl e CotumoDwealth Corporation Public Utility Co. but 
was nevey a conventional “ B>g Business ” man or a tool of financial magnates. Four years ago he 
was -selected Republican candidate in the Presidential election- 

In 1942 be touted the Middle East, Russia and China as President RoosevelJ; s Special 
Representative. The outcome of this tour is his book ** One Worll.” Tlda tiook is characterised 
by a reirarkable candour, almost all the passages in it besiing witness to the lofty ideals of its 
author. Wendell Willkie’s ideas and utterances were always in support of the down trodden 
millions in Colonial Asia ; he hated exploitation tnd the unashamed arrogance of the rulers of 
colonial countries. 


Turkey : “ Halk-Evi 


29th October was Turkish National Day — the 2l8t Anniversary of the establiphment of the 
Republic. It is befitting in this connection to say a few things about the ‘‘ Ptoplas’ Institutes *’ or 
*■ Halk-Evif** which are performing such a useful service for the people of Tiirkey and which have 
played an important r61e in Turkey’s national regeneration. The Press in India has so far ignored 
this type of Turkish institutioci. 

The older generation of Turkish historians and scholars were more concerned with dynastic 
hi tory, t.c., with the political narratives and family intrigues of the Ottoman Emperors, than with 
the social and economic life of the Turks in Anatolia. Education in the Old Tnikey d d not concern 
itself with the masses. The masses were, therefore, in many ways helpless and ignorant. 

To-day the situation is different ; the Halk-Evleri (plural of ‘ Halk-Evi ’) in each Vilayet 
in Turkey form centres of education end enlightenn ent for the people. Groups of villages are 
adsciipted to each Halk-Evi. In these institutes the people are made to feel thoroughly at home ; 
it ia their own club, so to speak, or more than that, their own house. Literally Halk-Evi means 
“ The People’s House.” Maps and exhibits of Turk sh regional, cultural and social life are kept 
in these institutes. Popular lectures on various aspects of Turkish life are held nightly. Radio 
sets are provided so that the rural people may listen to Government broadcasts on educational and 
social reform. Weather forecasts, bulletins of agricultural prices or of interest to farmers, are also 
issued. The mass literacy campaign of the Turkish Governmept only became possible through the 
Halk’Evi. The youth of the country, the students, are brought into close contact with the rural 
masses through the Ha //f-Ert, as the Governnent has made it incumbent upon them to devote a 
P'»rt of their vacations to rural uplift. 

Halk-Evleri &ie sho fornned as cultmal astcriaticnB by Tuikish grouj s residing outside 
Turkey. A Halk-Evi, for instance, was established in London in 1941. 

Thus these institutions are monuments to the genius of the Turkish race and represelit 
a solid and constructive achievement towards the betterment of the lot of the bulk of its people. 

A New Daily in Calcutta— 


We extend a cordial welcome to our youngest contemporary, The Kationaliat,” which made 
its dihut on 26th October. 


8 K- C. 


gtcnicttjs anb '^^oticcs of 'JBooko 

Marching Millions.— By Cyril Modak. Published by Kitab Mahal, Allahabad. Pp. 202. 
price Rs. 2-8. 

Mr, Cyril Modak, author of ** Indian Gateway to Poetry,” “ India’s Destiny,” etc., created 
a flutter in the community to which fie belongs by India’s Challenge to Christians ” in which 
he eJtpressed wliat some among bis co-religionists regarded as unorthodox vieWs. In the book 
under review, he appears to have made further progress as regards not only the entertainment 
but the advocacy 01 whit many would consider altra-radical views. Really, however, his bnrk is’ 
worse than hia bite. Holding that the times are out of joint,” he has indulged in incisive attacks 
on organised religion sparing not even the one to which he has so long professed allegiance 
These have been brilliantly executed though it is correct to assume that, on the whole he has 
little to add to what has already been said on the subject. Here be bas laid under contribution 
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the reiiJlts of his iotensive study of standard authors on such subjects as philosophy, sociology, 
history, economics and anthropology, utilising telling quotations for thenj to support his views. 
While it ia more than probable that this attitude may not find the approval of those who either 
through conviction or on account of thoir conservative outlook would prefer the continuance of the 
present system, there is nothing to show that the author is so irreligious, irreverent or constitu- 
Sonally incapable of appreciating the manifold benefits flowing from th^ existing order. 

Mr Modak, at one time an ardent believer in and an enthusiastic a ivocate of the Gandhian 
programme, has*, in faithful pursuance of the light he has recently received, revealed the courage 
cf hi8 convictions by criticising its weaknesses where he has seen them. But ai the same* time 
he has given full credit to Mahatma Gandhi for the very valuable services rendered by him to Iddia. 

Yalutble as a piece of s-ilf-revelation, the book shows the fandanientally b n.-st nature of 
the writer who, one infers from a study of it, rnnat have parted company with hi « former master 
after a good deaUif heart searching and probably with great reluctance. Nonetheless, the fact that 
he has '"done so undoubtedly proves his sterling honesty which has prompted hi n to discuss what 
he considers his duty to his countrymen. One feels that here we have a man strongly emotional by 
nature who yet does not allow himself to be guided by anything except what he conceives to be 
the truth. This search after truth is the most outstanding characteristic of the book under review. 
Added attractions are felicity of expres^on and a brilliant style within easy flow. 

Convinced like most thinking people that the evolutionary forces demand a new orientation, 
Mr. Modak has advocated socialism of the country’s resources for the j^tfcerroenl of the living 
conditions of our masses as part of an all-world movement towards a more equitable distribution 
of educational and economic opportunities. 

The reviewer feels little hesitation in expressing the view that while many may lift up their 
hands in horror at both the contents of the book and the in which they have been given 
expression to, the majority — and specially those who are young and who would prefer to see the 
world altered and that within a measurable period, — will welcome it as voicing iheir opinions, 
probably in a manner which most of them are incapable. 

The author is to be congratulated on the excellence of his work; the publiahers are also 
entitled to full credit for its admirable get-up and moderate piice. 

Prohibition.— By C. Rajagopalachari. Published by Kamala Prachuralayam, 157, Broadway, 
Madras. Pp. 56. Price As. 12 only. • 

This is a revised and enlarged edition of Sree Rajagopalachari 's well-knowi, book on prohibi- 
tion which was reviewed years ago in the columns of this periodical. Instead of utilising the 
condemnation of intemperence common to all religions, a pitfall always yawning for the unwary, 
the author has rehed on the conclusions of science and common sense as regards the health and 
economic injuries caused by it. Noi^ has he omitted to give a crnshing answer t» those who 
hesitate to introduce prohibition for fear of its repercussions on the public revenue. Probably the 
most interesting part of this concise and yet very solid book will be found in the arguments with 
the help of which the writer meets various popular objections against the abolition of intemperence* 
through legislation. 

The last chapter in which there is a short yet full account of the working of prohibition in 
Madras is a striking one, revealing as it does the benefits reaped by the masses through its 
introduction. Under orders from the Governor, prohibition has been recently withdrawn. It is 
regiettable that this should have happened though the people of Madras are continuing to pay 
certain taxes to make up for ihe loss caused by its adoption. 

The Food Problem in Peace and War.— By U. N. Ghosh, M.A., Ph.D. Published by 
Minerva Book Shop, Lahore, Pp. 22, Price As 8 only. 

• In this booklet the author examines our food problem to which attention had been drawn 
by some far-sighted Indian economists before the present war. These had emph sised our 
insufficiency in this vital matter and had suggested ways of meeting it The loss of Burma by 
cutting off our imports of rice has ma te us realise its urgency. After dealing wi h the war-time 
‘aspect of the problem, the difficulties under which are after all temporary, Dr. Ghosh discusses its 

* p(^ate-time and therefore permanent aspect. His solution is “ the insurance of a regular minimum 
inhome arrf employrnent ” and as increase of employment on land is limited, he stands for 
** exploitation of the industrial possibilities and potentialities ’* of India. 

It is a thousht-provckmg book worth the attention of all interested in what is after all the most 
urgent of our problems. 

T. , Half »n Hon, vith Japan.— By La'pat Rai Nair, M.A., Head of the History Department, 
Dyal Smgh College, Lahore. Published by Institute of Current Affairs, 1, Lytton Hoed, Lahore. 
Pp. 40. Price As. 10 only. 

This pamphlet, obviously wrii ten and published under pres^-ure'" gives in outline all these 
factors the combined effect of which has turned Japan into a predatory nation. We are also told 
how Japan has over-reached herself in her present venture. 

The Parmer : His Welteve and Wealth.— Bv M. G. Bhagat, M.A., P^.D., with a Foreword 
l>y Bewan Bahadur 8ir T, yi ayaraghavacharya, K.B.B., Prime Minister, Udaipur State, and 
, Ex- Vice-Chairman of Imperial Council of Agricultural Reseai^h, New Delhi. Published by 
Co Operators* Book Depoi-, Fort, Bombay. Pp. 303, 1948. 

It appears that when the author as an employee of the Bombay Provincial Co-operative 
Bank was conducting his investigations into. the financial position of members of the primary Co* 
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owratiye aocietiea in tbe Bhiwandi taluka o{ Thana diatriot, he was atrack by the ^ 

Stion of all agriouUurUte was identical irrespective of the caste to which ttw 
TelS This ^t which hid forced itself into his attention led to an 

^Sic condition which lasted from 1936 to 1940. An account of the pamatakmg way ^ 
the materials for the hook under review was collected is given m the 

the Questionnaires wSich appear at the end of the book. It also appears that it was accepted 
Ph.D. thesis by the Bombay University. 

It is admitted that the villages, specially those situated in out-of-the-way rural 
defective •communications, constitute the smallest economic unit. We have a nurobM of ^udws 
of indi\idual villages in different parts of India by Dr. Gilbert Slater, S. Giansingh, 

E V G R^ade, T. K. Sankara Menon, etc., all of which have undoubtedly added to our 
^owledee ofindian rural life. But today the entirely self-sufficient vilasre is rarely seen. The 
economic problems of a se!f-cont^iined unit consisting of a number of villages with similar 
S yet differ in certain directions, cannot be appreciated unless they ire studied as a whole. 

This explains why the author has taken up the study of a taluka. 

Rtndies so far as Gujerat is concerned, have been made previously, among whicl^ may 

be mentioned Dr! J. C. Kuma^appa’s survey of Matar taluka. Shukla’s Of Olpad taluka and « 
OfBorsad ta^ In this book^ 4 have a survey of the Bhiwandi taluka m Thana district in 
North Konkan which the author says is the first of such surveys in the Marathi-s^aking areas. 
Thiftaluka includes 203 villages with a population of praUically 83,000 souls. T technique 
adopted was that known as sample survey in the course of which 760 families residing m 
46 villages were selected at random for purposes of investigation. 

After giving a gener>il idea of the taluka, the author discusses such problems as vital 
statistics, population, size of holdings, the average outturn of the crop and its value, subs.dia^ 
i^iistries. agricultural indebtenaness and its remedy, the co-operative credit movement, and budgets 
nf 627 families belonging to three economic strata, etc. The last chapter bub one devoted to a 
descrintion of certain aspects of agricultural life makes clear b!.e fact that, from the econornic stand- 
point, the difficulties Indian agriculturists have to face, no matter in what particular part of 
India* they live, are practically identical. 

In the very last chapter, Dr. Bhagat ascribes the difficulties faced by the agriculturists to 
“ economic intellectual and physical ’* poverty and suggests co-operation as its remedy. He bolds— 

and here he is right— that this should include both credit and non-credit multi-purpose aociet^'es and 

concludes with the dictum that if co-operation fails, there fails the last hope of rural India. ’ 

It is certain that while the reader who hurries through the book and who expects something 
very striking and out of the common may be disappointed, there is no doubt that, in the language 
of Sir T. Vijayaragbavacharya, the book is “ a fascinaling s^udy.’* 




Hungry Bengal— By Prof. T. K. Dntt, author of Plain Talks to Britain. Published by 
Indian Prnting Works, Kacberi Road, Lahore. Pp. 161. Price Rs. 3-4. 

In the first ninety-five pages of this book, Prof. Dutt gives his readers a general idea of 
Bengal, tbe part played in its agriculture by the monsoon, its occasionally injurious effects, the 
good and the bad qualities of Bengalis, their unsatLfactory diet, their indifference to the laws of 
health, the ravages of malaria and other epidemic diseases, their intellectual gifts and charitable 

disposition, the causes of terrorism and tbe benefits conferred on the province by the British 
administration. A man with apparently strong convictions and very definite ideas on religion, 
philosophy and sociology, the author criticises the Hinduism of today with its superstitous practices, 
the unpractical character of Indian philosophy and the various defects of Bengali and Indian life 
such as child marriage, as well as the bigotry of the priesthood, etc. 

Tbe impression left on the reviewer is that many of these remarks would have carried greater 
weight if they had been more moderate in tone. Similarly, the praises bestowed on Bengalis 
would probably have come with more grace from a non-Bengali. Even if Ibis section is regarded 
as constituting a necessary background for the professed theme of the book, it could very well 
have been compressed with great advantage. 

In the next few chapters, Prof. Dutt di'^cusse-? the causes of the recent famine iu Bensral and 
puts the responsibility for it on Whitehall, the Government of India and the Provincial Govern- 
ment which was unable to foresee its approach and was so ineffinent that it could not check 
hoarding, profiteering and corruption. No small part of the difficilty wa*« due to inflation. 
Extensive quotations from the statements of eminent public men and from influential periodieala, 
etc., have been laid under contribution in support of those views. 

In theconcluding chapter, the threefold task of the present Viceroy, the combating of the 
famine, the winning of tbe war and the ending of tbe political deadlock, which the author 
believes constitute at bottom one problem, is referred, to in some detail. 


8. C. Sbn 
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INDIAN SCIENTIFIC MIS.SION TO THE UNITED KINGDOM 

* 

The persoDoel of this Mission consists of the following Scientists from the Science College, 
University of Calcutta : Prof. Meghnad Saha, Dr. J. N. Mukherjee. C.B.E., D.Sc. and 

Prof. 8. K. Mitra, D.Sc. They have been recently conducted around Scientihc estahlishmentiS ni 
London and Cambridge. From Great Britain the Scientists will proceed to America. 


Official Notifications, University of Calcutta 

Orders by the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate of the University of ^Calcutta 

Notification No. T. 690 . 

I.A. AND I.Sc. EXAMINATIONS, 1946 
HINDI (Vernacular) 


Intermediate Hindi Selections (Published by the Celcntta Univeraity, 1942 Bdn.). Pieces 
to be read 


Pt 08 $ 


Pandit Balkrishna Bhatta 
Pratap Narain Miara 
Madbab Prasad Misra 
Gopalfam Galuiari * 

Balmukund Gopta 
Mahabir Prasad Dwivedi 
Kesab Prasad Sinha 
Syauisundar Das , . ... 

Baja Seoprasad 
Purusottamdas Tandan \ 
Biswambbarnath Sarma, * Kausik 
Subhadra Kumari Chauhan 
Sia Bamsaran Gupta 


Anau 

Sucbal Siksha 
Ba ! hla 

Bid ihi Aur Siddhi 

Ek Dura 8a 

Kab) Aur Kabita 

Apattiyon Ka Barbat 

Samaj Aur Sahitya 

Raja Bhojka Swapna 

Vishmastami 

Tai 

Holi 

Manusi 


Poetry 


Kabir 
Surdas 
Tulsidas ... 

Babim 

BaSakban 

Bihariial 

Bbaratendii Hariahchandra 
Ayoddya Singh Upadhyay (* Harioudh *) 
Bai Debiprasad (‘ Porna ’) 

Satyanarayan (‘ Ksbiratna *) 

Sumitra Nandan Pant ’) 

Mohadebi Barma 

Sbiiatb House : } 

The 5th July, 1944, j 


Ksbir Ki Sakhiyan 
Surdas Ee Pad 
Ajodhya Eanda 
Kahim-Ratnabali 
Basakban 
Biharika Dohe 
Ganga Aur Jamuna 
Jasoda Bilap 
Basanta Aur Barsa 
Bhramtar Dut 
Balapsn 
Ve*din. 


J. CHAKRA VOBTI, 
Registrar. 


Ordart by iba Vica«Cliaiiaalfaf and Syndlaata of tbo Univerolty of Calcutta. 

Notification No. C/283/Affl. 


of the Session effect from the commencement 

in Eno-tinh *RAna&]* /XT * College* Assam, shall be affiliated to the Calcutta University 

« Engluh, Bengali (VernwniM), Aewmese (Vabacolar). Sanskrit, Pewian, History. Elemento 
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of Civics and Economics, Logic, and Mathematics to the I. A. standard with permission to present 
candidates for the examination in those subjects from the year 1946 and not earlier. 

Sbnatf, House : \ CH-^BAVORTi, 

The mh July, 1944. > ^ Registrar. 

University of Calcutta 

NOTICE E. 11 

* It is hereby notified for general information that the following Regulations for the Teachers’ 
Training Certificate Examination (Art Appreciation) to be inserted at the end of Chapter XL-C, 
have been sanctioned by Government : — 

(1) That the proposed Regulations for the Teachers* Training Certificate Examination (Art 
Appreciation', as shown in the pamphlet already circulated on the subject, be adopted and inserted 
at the end of Chapter XL-C (p. 448 of the Regulations, Ed. of 1941). 

(2) That in Chapter XL-C of the Regulations (p. 440, Ed. of 1941), the following be inserted 
after ** C. Examination for the Teachers* Training Certificate (Geography) ” — 

D. — Examinati^ for the Teachers* Training Certificate (Art Appreciation).*’ 

Note.— Immediate effect will be given to the above Regulations. 

SenAtb House: ) J. CHAKRAVORTI, 

The 28th August, 1944. ) ^ Registrar. 

Orders by the Yice>Ghancellor and Syndicate of the University of Calcutta 

Senate House, thelst September 1944 
NOTICE 

The undermentioned candidate is admitted to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. The 
Bubiect of the thesis submitted by him and approved by the Board of Examiners is also stated 
b^ow : — 

D. E. Hettiaratchi— 

Title of the thesis — The History of the Vowels in Sinhalese. 


, A. P. DASGUPTA. 

Controller of Examinations (Ofjg,). 

Council of Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts, University of Calcutta 

NOTIFICATION 

i 

In view of the fact that Nicholson’s and Thornten du Pre’s book on Arabic prescribed for 
Paper VIII (Iranian Branch) is not available, the folio wiug pieces from the Calcutta University 

I. A. Arabic Selections (Latest Edition) be set instead for the M.A. Examination in the subject 
for the years 1946 and 1946 

1. From among selections from Quran, Sura Raad, pp. 1-5, Tatra, pp. 6-10, Qaf., pp. 21-28, 
an-Najm, pp. 24-25. 

2. Hikayat 1. 3, 8, 9. 14, 16, 16 and 17. 

3. Kalila wa Damna, pp. 48-49. 

4. Historical pieces, pp. 128-30, 148-50. 

Asutosh Bdildikg : ) 8. N. MITRA, 

The 6th September^ 1944. ) Secretary. . 

Orders by the Vioe-Cbanoellor and Syndicate of the Unisersity of Calcutta* 

Senate House, the 7th September, 1944 
NOTICE 

The undermentioned candidates are admitted to the Degree of Doctor of Science. The subjects 
of the theses subuiitted by them and approved by the Boards of Examiners are also stated below 

1. Sailendramohan Mukhopadhyay — 

Title of the thesis— (i) Studies in Monocyclic Sesquiterpenes. 

/ Syn^etical Experiments in Sterols and Bile at ids. 
ittt) On Resin Acids. 

2. Narayanchandra Gangopadbyay — 

Title of the thesis-synthetical Investigations in Tetpenes and Hydrophenantbrenes. 

A. P.' DASGUPTA, 
Controller of Bxaminatione (Ojfy.). 
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Orders the Yice-Chanoellor and Syndicate of tbe UniYersity of Calcutta 

NOTICE 


The next Matriculation, LA., I.Sc., B.A., B.Sc.. L.T., B.T. and B.Cond. Examinations 
svil^ commence on the following dates. The last dates for the submissioni. of applications and fees 
;o the University for admission to the exaaninations are also given below against each 


Examination 


Date of Commencement 


1. I.A. and I.Sc, Wednesday, 14th February, 1945 

2. Matriculation Monday, 12th March, 1945 

3. B A. and B.Sc. Wednesday, 21st March 1945 

4. L.T. and B.T. Monday 16th April, 1945 

5. B. Com. Monday, 7th May, 1945 

N. B.— Applications and fees must be submitted 
charged for each application received after the last date. 


Last Date of Submission of 
Applications and Fees 
Monday, 8th January, 1945 
Monday, 16th January, 1946 
Tuesday, 13th February 1946 
Monday, 6fcb March 1946 
Saturday, 24th March, 1945 

together. A Delay fee of Bs. 5 will he 


Senate House : 

Tha 16th September, 1944. 


• A. P. DASOTJPTA, 
Controller of Examinations {Offg.). 


University of Calcutta 

The following Emergency Regulations regarding admission of certain candidates to the Final 
M.B. Examination were adopted by the Senate on ihe 9th September, 19*44 : — 

The following new Chapter XLVI*B has been inserted after Chapter XLVI-A of the Regula- 
tions : — 

CHAPTER XLVl-B 


The following classes of candidates will be permitted to appear at the Final M.B. Examination 
as non-collegiate students during the period of the war and three years thereafter on their fulfilling 
tbe conditioQs stated below : — 

1. (a) A candidate who holds a License or a Diploma granted by an Examining Body ih 
British India (other than tbe Universities), registrable under any of the Provincial Medical 
Council Acts and who has also passed the Matriculation Examination of the University or an 
Examination equivalent thereto or the Catnbridge School Certificate Examination provided that 
such a certificate shows that the candidate has passed at one and the same Examination in the 
following subjects : — • 

it) English Language or Literature 
(«) Mathematics (Elementary or Additional) 

(iii) A language other than English 

[iv) Any other subject (except Religious Knowledge) mentioned in Groups I, II and III of 
the syllabus for such School Certificate Examination. 

iv) A candidate who has held a Commission as a Medical Officer in His Majesty’s Indian 
Army and applies for facilities for appearing at the M.B. Examination within 3 years after 
demobilisation, may be exempted from the operation of Section 1 of Chapter XLIV of the Regula- 
tions presciibing the preliminary qualifications regarding general education, if, previous to 
commencing the study of medicine for tbe acquisition of qualifications registrable under the 
Provincial Medical Council Acts, he had passed an examination iu general education with Mathema- 
tics (Arithmetic, Algebra and Geometry! of the Matriculation standard. 

• 2. Such * caodidate mast pri^uoe a certiBcate from tha Principal of the College affiliated in 
Medicine to this University up to the Final M.B. standard to the effect that he haa attended in 
such a College tor a period of at least six months a course of instruction in the following subjects 
Anatomy, Physiology, Materia Medica, Pharmacology including Biochemistry. 

.* h » certificate from the Principal of the College concerned of having 

attefaded for a period of not less than 24 months a course of studies in the eubiects enunciated in 
Parts I and H under regulation 3 of Chapter XLV : 

Diploma registrable under the Provincial Medical Connoil 

In™ if ^ ® be exempted from the 

nfmoLhs- sSt entte«^^^^ ® ‘^® 

trainwl^f 9?®®'' ‘'‘*® who had received 3 months’ intensive 

the cofrai ®®”‘®®f®'( ^®®“® P®®®®** examination held after 

.STOtion ’ ^ concession of b months in the period of training mentioned in this 

have spent during this period of studies contemplated in 3 above not less than 
12 months or one academic year in clinical studies. 

to him of the regulations Nos. 2, 8, 4, 5 and 6 of Chapter XLV shall be applicable 

®H^i*i*®''P®®®‘“® ^^® jo P»rt9P»“'31Irecet''« 

with his Degree of M.B. a certificate mentioned in Chapter XLVI oi the Eegnlations. 


Senate House ; 
The IBth October^ 1944. 


J. CHAKRA VORTI, 
Registrar, 
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Uniyenit; of Calcutta 

NotiBcatios No. C. 1871/Afl9. 

It hfts been ordered that with effect from the commencement of the Session 19i4-45, The Lady 
Braboorne College, Calcutta, shall be affiliated to the Calcutta Univeraitj in Mental and Mocal 
Philosophy to the B.A. (Hons.) Standard, with permission tl> present candidates for the examination 
in that subject from the year 1946 and not earlier. 

‘Sbnatb House : J. CHAKBAVORTI, 

The 2Ut October, 1944, *'Iieghtrar. 


NOTICES 

Benares Hindu Unirersity 

NOTICE 

The Subject for the N^rasingh Prasad ~Hari Prasad Buck Metaphysics Prize for the year 
1944-45 

*• THE DOCTRINE OF GRACE IN INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 

The Narasingh Prasad Hari Prasad Buch Metaphysics Prize of the value of Rs. 150 will 
be awarded to an Indian who writes the best essay in English or Hindi on “ THE DOCTRINE 
OF GRACE IN INDIAN PHILOSOPHY.'’ The essay must bear a suitable motto and must 
be sent to the Registrar* Benares Hindu University, in a ^.ealed ard registered cover on or before 
tho 31st of January, 1945* with a declaration that it U bona fide the competitor's own oompo'iition 
ai^ also an affidavit countersigned by a local Judicial Officer or by the Principal of the College 
with which the competitor has been connected in the past to the effect that he is a strict teetotaller 
and vegetarian. No part of the essay ahould contain the name ol the competitor. 

The prize shall not be awarded unless the judges pronounce the essay worthy of it. 

Benabes, ) • Sd. ILLEGIBLE 

The Slst August, 1944. 5 Registrar. 

Office of the Registrar, Benares, 1944. 


Benares Hindu University 

NOTICE 

The subject for the Dr. Bhagavan Das's Prize for the year 1944 45 

‘ POST WAR RECONSTRUCTION OF SOCIETY IN THE LIGHT OF INDIA N IDEALS ’ 

The Dr. Bhagavan Das Prize of the value of Rs. 30 will be awarded to the student who 
presents the best essay in English or Hindi on POST WAR RECONSTRUCTION OP SOCIETY 
IN THE LIGHT OF INDIAN IDEALS. The essay must bear a suitable motto and must b^ 
sent to the Registrar in a sealed and registered cover on or before the Slst January. 1945, with a 
declaration that it is bona fide the competitor's own composition. No part of the essay should 
contain the name of the com^titor. 

The Prize shall not be awarded unless the judges pronouuco the essay worthy of it. 

Benares/ 7 Sd. ILLEGIBLE, 

The 3Ut August, 1944. ) For Registrar. 

Office of tde Registrar Benares. 

Benares Hindu University 

NOTICE 

Circular No. 9G944-I5 

* The subject for Sri Swami Madhiisudanananda Sarasicati of Matar Sankar Vedanta Pfize * 

foi the year 1944-45 is 

* TRANSLATION OF MANDUKYOPANISHAD WITH GAUDAP ADA'S KARIKA 
AND SANKARA'S COMMENTARY 

The Sbaulrar Vedanfe Prize of Sri Swami Madhusudauananda Saraswati of Matar of the value 
of ^s. 150 will be awarded to a graduate of not tpore than five years' standing who has taken the 
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Def reeof Dbarmaihastti of the said Univetiityt who writes the best essay io Hi»’di or Gujiati ou 
Shankars’s View of the “ Destiny of the Individaa!.** ^ 

The eusy must be sent in a sealed and registered cover so as to reach the Hegistrary Benares 

Hindu University! on or before the 31st January, 1945. Each essay is to haye some 
motto prefixed to it aud is to be accompsoied with a sealed cover containing^ the candidates, name 
&d full address and bearing the same jpotto outside. No part of the essay should contain the name 
of the candidate 

The Prize shall not be awarded unless the judges pronounce the essay worthy of it 

BfNAKSS, ) ^d. Illei^ible, 

The But of August, 1944. 5 for Registrar. 


Imperial Council of Agricultural Researohi 

No. P. 47/4/44 A 

New Delhi, the 8th July, 1944. 

From 

S. M. Srivastava Esq., I.C.S., Secretary, 

To 

All, Provincial Governments (except Madras) and Constituent States. 

Subject :-^Post- Graduate Training in Agricultural Sciences 
Sir, 

In continuation of this office letter No. D. 419/44- A, dated the 27th March, I am directed to 
forward herewith a copy of a letter received from the Government of Madras, No. 19563'A- 
11/44-4, dated the 8th June, 1944, on the subject mentioned above and to request that it may 
kindly be brought to the notice of the Universities, etc., in your Province /State. 

* I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obe iient servant, 

8d. Illegible, 

For Secretary. 


Copy of letter No. 19562* A-11-44-4, dated the 8th June, 1944, from the Government of Madras, 
Development Department, to the Secretary, Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 

EDUCATION— -Post-Graduate Training in Agricultural Sciences. 

Ref. — Your letter No. E, 419/44-A, dated the 27th March, 1944. 

With reference to your letter cited above, I am directed to state that there are facilities at 
the Agricultural College, Coimbatore, for tne ' training of post graduate students in Mycology and 
Entomology and also in the other branches. Students who pass their B.Sc. (Ag) or B. A. or 
B.Sc., degree with Zoology or Botany are eligible for these posts graduate studies. A fee of 
Rs. 100 per annuni is being charged for every student and if possible h 03 tel accommodation will 

^be found for the candidates. The Registrars of the Madras, Andhra and Annamalai Universities 
have been requested by this Government to give wide publicity to these facts among fbe students 
through the Principals of Colleges and other institutions. I am to request you that the Imperial 
Council of Agricultoral Research may arrangei» give publicity in other Universities outside this 
•province. 

• ^ No. 2701(4) 

Copy forwarded to the Education Department, for information and necessary action in continua- 
lion of this Department endorsement No. 1058(41 dated the 15th April 1944. 

They are requested to give wide publicity of the facts among the students through the principals 
of the colleges and other institutions. 

Agriculture Department, 

Agriculture Branch, 

Calcutta. 

The But July^ 1944. 


Sd. Illegible, 
Assistant Secretary 
to the Government of ^ngal. 



CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY PUBUCATIONS 

Bangla Bhasha Parichay (in Bengali), by Kabindranath 

Tagore. Demy 8vo pp. 192. As. 12. 

History of Bengali Language, by Bijaychandra Majumder, 
B.L., sometime Lecturer in Anthropology, Comparative 
Philology and I n dian Vernaculars, in the University of 
Calcutta. Secand Edition. Demy 8vo pp. 323. 
Rs. 7-0. 

c 

A History of Brajabuii Literature, by Sukumar Sen, M.A. 

. Royal &V 0 pp. 614. With 7 plates. Rs. 6-8. 

Vaishnava lyric poetry, the most important and distinctive 
branch of pre-modern Bengali literature, has been the object of 
study and enquiry by educated Bengalis since the early sixties 
of the last century. This lyric poetry is composed partly in 
pure Bengali and partly in an*artilicial literary dialect, a mix- 
ture of Bengali and Maithili called Brajabuii. The present work 
is in many respects the first systematic attempt to trace the de- 
velopment of this literature historically; and incidentally the 
author has discussed Vaishnava lyrics in pure Bengali also. In 
it the author has presented near about four hundred poets, some 
of whom are brought to the notice of scholars here for the first 
time. The author has also identified, (k tried to do so, most of 
them. Bengali and Brajabuii poems to the number of three 
hundred have been quoted (in the Boman type in the body of 
the book) and translated, and at the. end of the work these 
three hundred poems (some of which are published from MSS. 
for the first time) have been printed in the Bengali character, 
and these form a representative anthology of Bengali Vaishnava 
lyrics. 

History of Bengali Language and Literature (in English), 
by Rai Bahadur Dineschandra Sen, B.A., D.Litt. Demy 
8vo pp. 1067. Slightly worm-eaten. Reduced Price 
Rs. 11-8. 

A comprehensive view of the development of the Bengali 
Language and Literature from the earliest times down to 1860. 
This book has very little affinity with the author’s epoch-making 
Bengali work on the same subject, the arrangement adopted in 
the present work being altogether new and the latest facts, not 
anticipated in the Bengali treatise, having been incorporated in 
it. It has been accepted by Orientalists everywhere as the moat 
complete and authoritative work on the subject. The book is 
illustrated with many pictures including some coloured ones. 

Brihat Banga (in Bengali), by the same author. Royal 8vo 
pp. 1291 in two volumes. With about 300 halftone and 
tricoloured illustrations. Rs. 12-0. 



LANGUAGE AND LITERATURES 


The author gives a comprehensive survey of the contents of 
the book in a long preface which also deals with many new points. 
Tracing the history of Greater Bengal from pre-historic epochs 
the work closes with an account of the Battle of.Plassey and 
its sequel. Among tjie illustrations many are'novel and original. 
The book lays particular stress on social evolutions, and literary, 
religious and artistic movements in the different periods .of . 
Bengal's national life. 

• 

Patua Sangit (in Bengali), by G. S. Datta. Royal 8do 
pp. 142. 1939. lie. 1-8. 

Satya-Pirer Katha (in Bengali), by Eftmeswar Bhatta- 
charyya. Edited by Nagendranath Gupta. ^ Demy 8vo 
pp. 73. As. 8. 

Sahajiya Sahitya (in Bengali), by Manindramohan Bose, 
M.A. Demy 8vo pp. 206. Rs. 2-0. 

Dina-Chandidaser Padabali (in Bengali), by Manindra- 

mohian Bose, M.A. Part I. DfC 8vo pp. 60 + 385. 
Rs. 5-0. 

Do. Part II. DJG ,8vo pp. 79 + 443. Rs. 6-0. 

Early Bengali Prose (in Bengali), by S. R. Mitra. Demy 
8vo pp. 194.' Rsi 3-0. 

Brahman Roman Catholic Sambad (in Bengali), Edited by 
Prof. Surendranath Sen, M.A., Ph.D. D. F’cap/Svo 
pp.lxi + 88. Rs. 2-0. ’ ^ 

A Critical Study of the Life and NoycIs of Bankim- 
chandra (Thesis approved for the Degree of Doctor of 
^ Philosophy in the University of London), by Dr. Jayanta 
Kumar Jasgupta, M.A., Ph.D., with a comprehensive 
Foreword by Rai Bahadur Prof. Khagendranath Mitra, 
M,a. Demy 8vo about 200 pages. Rs. 2-8. 

The book begins with a chapter on Bengali novelists before 
ankimchandra and in subsequent chapters the writer has cri- 
tically examined in chronological order all the novels of Bankini. 
m a chapter entitled “ Some Aspects of the Mind and Art of 
ankimchandra the author has fully discussed the style, the 
philosophy of life of Bankim, the art of Ris character-creation 
and plot-construction, his influence on Bengali life and thought, 
ms treatment of history in fiction, his ideas on nationalism, so- 
cial reform, etc. The boo!b*also contains a bibliography and aq 
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Bankim'Pafichaya (in Bengali), with an Introduction by Dr. 
Syamaprasad Mookerjee, M.A., B.L., D.Litt., Barrister- 
at Law, M L.A. D/P’cap 16mo pp. 212. As. 8. 

TJie Origin of Bengali Script {Jubilee Reseopsh Prize), 
by Rakha'das Banerjee, M.A. Demy 8vo pp. 122. 
Rs. 3-0. 

Glimpses of Bengal- Life, by Rai Bahadur Dineschandra 

Sen, B.A., D.Litt. Demy 8vo pp. 321. Rs. 4-0. 

€ 

The work throws light f)n many points connected with 
the social, political and religious history of Bengal. The last 
• chapter 'contains Stray Notes on Some Bengali Ballads, the 
Minachetan or the Song of Gorakshanath , On Chandidas, 
Chaitanya*8 Desertion of Nadiya, and Humour in Old Bengali 
Poetry. 

Harilila (in Bengali), Edited by Rai Bahadur Dineschandra 
Sen, B.A., D.Litt., and Basantaranjan Ray, Vidvad- 
vallabh. Demy 8vo pp. ir 6. Re. 1-14. 

Panini (in Bengali), by Rajanikanta Gupta. Demy 8vo 
pp. 134. Re. 1-8. 

Reprint of a critical work (in Bengali) on the Sanskrit 
Grammarian Panini by a distinguished Bengali writer and 
scholar of the preceding generation. The work was first pub- 
lished in 1875. The author accepts Goldstuoker’s view as to the 
date of Panini. 

Bani Mandir (in Bengali), by Sasankamohan Sen, B.L. 
Demy 8vo pp. 832. Rs. 6-0. 

Girischandra (in Bengali) (Girischandra Ghose Lectures), 
by Mr. Kumudbandhu Sen. Demy 8vo pp. 249. 
Rs. 2-0. 

Girischandra (in Bengali) (Girischandra Ghose Lectuves), 
by Hemendranath Dasgupta. Demy 8vo pp. 253. 
Rs. 2-4. 

Girischandra (in Bengali), by Debendranath Basu. Demy 
8vo pp. 109. Re. 1-0. 

Giris Natya Sahityer Baisishtya (in Bengali), by 
Amarendranath Ray. Demy 8vo pp. 116. Re. 1-8. 

Kavya Sangraha (in Bengali) a beautiful edition of the 
poemsof poet Biharilal G^akrabarti. Df crown 16mo 
10V.750. Rs. 2-0., 
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MANAGEMENT AND CONTROL OF BRITfSH 
INDUSTRIES IN INDIA— III 

H. C. Mookerjee, M.A., Ph.D., 

VIII 

That the European managing agency firms or rather the comparatively 
few powerful persons behind them were not farsighted enough to associate 
Indians-Avith them, the wisdom of which course appears to have dawned on 
them recently, becomes abundantly clear when we remember the complaints 
made by our representatives belPbre the Indian Fiscal Commission of IQ21-22 and 
the External Capital Committee of 1925, the appointment of which was regarded 
as an excellent opportunity of ventilating our grievances and seeking redress 
for them. 

• In brief, the demands put forward from the Indian side were that non- 
Indian concerns should be incorporated in India with rupee capital, that their 
Boards of Directors and, by implication, their head offices should be located in 
India, that a certain percentage of the directors should be Indians, that all 
industrial concerns, Indian and non-Indian, should train Indian apprentices so 
as to give them a reasonable chance of acquiring such qualifications as would 
^nable them to rise to positions of responsibility and that Indians should be 
afforded a fair chance of acquiring the shares of the British concerns by reserving 
^ certain percentage of the shares for them at the time of their incorporation. 

• ' What has to be emphasised here is that all these demands coming from 
Inmans belonging to the capitalistic and the educated classes betray their 
resentmeift at their exclusion from participating in the benefits derived from the 
establishment of industries in India under British leadership. It does not appear 
anywhere in the reports of these two bodies that representatives of British 
industries or of the managing agency firms denied the correctness of the alle- 
gations made against 'them. On the other hand, what is clear is that they 
indirectly admitted their truth by putting forward certain reasons to justify 
their attitude. 

The British Administration accepted all the Indian demands excepting the 
one concerned with the reservation of a certain percentage of shares for Indians. 
They were made applicable to both Indian and non-Indian concerns but only 
where certain concessions were granted to them. The result of this is^ that 
powerful British industries with large financial backing and, as uncharitable 
Indians would suggest, with political influence behind them which stand in no 
need of any concessions are at liber^ to adhere to their old policy of exploijing 
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the Indian producer and the Indian worker on the one hand and of making things 
as dij6&cult as possible for their -natural leaders to acquire business experience 

and technical knowledge on the other. 


IX 

• In spite of diligent enquiries made by the present writer through his old 
pupils many of whom are in business and of the scrutiny of such m/iterial as 
is available to him, he has not come across any facts tending to prove that 
European managing agency firms and British industrialists have changed their 
policy to any appreciable extent in the matter of seeking the co-operation of 
Indians in the directorate or the superior staff. The standing of Indian direc- 
tors, in the very few instances where they have found a place in the Boards of 
Directors, has been already referred to in a previous section of this article. There 
is not, so far as the present writer is aware, a single Indian manager of any 
large British indu^ry in India which is strange in view of the generally successful 
way in which Indians are doing their work in the same capacity in the cotton 
industry in Western India and at Tata's and its subsidiaries. It is perfectly true 
that, here and there, a few Indians are being taken in as apprentices but this 
is only where either the men at the top have realised its desirability as a means of 
soothing Indian resentment or where personal friendship has been the deciding 
factor. The truth of the matter is that'such instances continue to be rare. 

So far as the holding of shares of British industries is concerned, it is a 
well-known fact that many industries organised and controlled by Europeans 
were incorporated in England and as such their shares were not available to the 
people of this country. Such others as were incorporated in India with rupee 
capital were often placed beyond their reach as Indian applicants Were delibe- 
rately shut out and the shares distributed by the European organisers among their 
friends, acquaintances and fellow-countrymen. The present writer can vouch 
for the correctness of this fact from his personal knowledge and experience. 
This attitude in the language of G. E. Hubbard (Eastern Industrialisation and 
Its Effect on the West, p. 275) tends to perpetuate the racial grouping of 
interests, and thus to increase the existing bitterness due to conflicting economic 
interests.’' 

That, till recently, nearly all the capital for the British industries came from 
Europeans is clearly evident from what appears in Indian Fiscal Commission , 
1922, Vol. II, p. 929. The (European) Bengal Chamber of Commerce which, 
as is well-known, is dominated by British Big Business, in other words, by the 
members of the larger and the more important European managing agency firms, 
stated that, “ In Calcutta, the sources from which capital is drawn for enterprises 
with which the members of this chamber are connected are twofold : Europeans 
in India and the United Kingdom.” 

It is not denied that since that time there has been a change in the situation; 
a fact proved by what Sir David Chadwick, Kt., C.S.I., C.I.E.J formerly 
Commerce Member of the Government of India, has said on page 282 of Modern 
India published towards the end of 1931 : 

“ The proportion of Indian shareholders in British-managed local industries 
(for example, in jute and tea) has very greatly increased."’ 

What has to be remembered here is that Sir David has not been able to make 
a definite pronouncement on the percentage of shares held by Indians and 
secondly, that he has referred to those industries only which have been incor- 
porated in India with rupee capital.^ There is nothing to suggest that Indians 
have been able to secure shares in industries incorporated in England with 
sterling capital. He is, However, definite as regards the control exercised by^ 
Europeans in at least one of these industries. Referring to the jute industry. 
Sir David has said that ** it has been developed almost entirely, and is still 
cofitrolled by Scotsmen." 
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* . • What is stated here in regard to this particular industry is true of British 
industries in general — that even where Indians have succeeded in securing a 
high or fairly high percentage of the shares, they do not enjoy any effective 
power in either laying down the policy or in controlling the management. 

• An explanation, probably, uncharitable, suggested- by some Indians is that 
the transfer of large or fairly large blocks of shares of British industries with 
rupee capital to the people of this country took place only after strained relation- 
ships between the British administration and the Congress had led to a successful, 
if temporary, boycott not only of imported British manufactures but also of 
British commercial and industrial concerns located in India, ^his was 
accompained by threats of* expropriation of British interests from a small but 
exceedingly vociferous though not influential section, of Indian extremists which 
naturally enough caused added alarm. It is contended that it was from this 
time that Britons gradually commenced reducing th^ir holdings. Rumours, 
apparently not quite unreliable, have lately been circulating that there has been 
an unprecedentedly rapid unloading of the stocks and shares of British-controlled 
concerns after the Japanese attack on South-Kastern Asia thoi^gh it is admitted 
that thi§ may be a device of speculators for the earning of profits. 

But whether we accept these views at their face value or not, facts as ^ known 
to the public show that there has been no transfer of control or anything like 
a permanent change in the attitude of British business towards India s economic 
aspirations. 


X 

When Indians have charged leaders of British industries established in India 
with the deliberate exclusion of Indians from the Boards of Directors and from 
the superior staff, the absence of facilities for the training of Indian apprentices 
as well as with the exploitation of our producers of raw materials and our labour, 
the answer has nearly alwa)^ been that, granting for the sake of argument that 
this is so, the real reason is the apathy of Indian shareholders who have always 
failed to take steps for their removal. 

In reply it may be’ stated that shareholders, whether Indian or non-Indian, 
are- distributed over large areas and are therefore incapable of taking concerted 
action. It is also admitted that the average shareholder's interest in the concern 
in which he has invested his capital is generally confined to the obtaining of 
dividends and that so long as they are not too small and are received more or 
less regularly, he does not care to interfere with its management through appre- 
hensions that any drastic steps he might be tempted to take would have the 
effect of impairing its reputation, thereby reducing the market value of his 
holdings. 

It is also an undeniable fact that few shareholders take much interest in the 
w^orking of their companies as is proved by the following extract from the report 
on the administration of joint-stock companies for the year 1928-29 : 

Attendance at general meetings is, as a rule, meagre in the extreme, and 
it is the general supineness on the part of the shareholders that is contributory 
to, and, to some extent, responsible for, much of the bad management (and, by 
implication, other unsatisfactory factors) that prevails, and until they evince 
a livelier interest and exert a more effective control in connexion with the general 
conduct of affairs of their company by those to wdiom the mJlnagenient is 
entrusted, no material improvem.ent is to be expected." 

While all this is perfectly true, we cannot forget that so strong is the position 
of the managing agency firms that shareholders, even if they had the desire to 
make themselves felt, are practically helpless. This is because occasionally as 
the largest holders of debentures, the managing ageqcy firms occupy an almost 
unassailable position as the principal creditors or guarantors. In other cases, 
there are written agreements whicfl guarantee very large powers of control 
to them. 
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There is also the fact that even if shareholders succeeded in wresting control 
from the managirfg agency firms, they would find it almost, if ‘ not wholly, 
impossible to secure the services of men capable of conducting the companies in 
an equally efficient manner. In a word, these managing agency firms have 
made themselves indispensable and that is the reason why they are allowed 
free hand. 


XI 

• 

The above facts also explain why Indians cannot agree to the view put 
forward by certain apologists of British industry that at least part of the respon- 
sibility for the far from satisfactory treatment meted out to Indian labour by 
British industrialists must be borne by Indian shareholders. 

It is not contended for even one moment that Indian industrialists treat their 
labour more generously than their European rivals or that its lot wQuld be 
materially improved if the Indian shareholders had a larger voice in the manage- 
ment. The present writer feels no hesitation in stating that from such visits 
as he has paid to certain small jute mills in Bengal and to some cotton mills in 
Bombay, Sholapur, Hubli, and Ahmedabad, he is convinced that Indian indus- 
trialists are, if possible, worse exploiters of their owm; flesh and blood. 

But while the desire to be fair to British industrialists has induced the 
present writer to pay the above oblique compliment to them, he is also compelled 
to observe that the existing arrangements for making the life of the Indian 
worker less miserable as found in British controlled industries benefit only a 
fraction, generally small, among them — an opinion the correctness of w’hich is 
proved by the housing provided for its labour by the jute industry of Bengal — 
as also that they are so meagre as to stand no comparison with the welfare work 
done for British labour and the amenities provided for it by British industrialists. 

The charge against European managing agency firms and the small handful 
of inen behind them is that if their fellow-countrymen in Great Britain though 
earning smaller profits could afiord to treat their labour much better, they could, 
if the desire had been there, have followed in their footsteps and set an example to 
Indies. ®ut the profit motive was strong and as they could afford to ignore 
public opinion in India, they let slip a great opportunity which Providence had 
placed in their hands to hold up before us a better and a higher type of indus- 
trial leadership. 

If the British industrialists had risen to the occasion, it would have imme- 
di^ely placed them in an almost unassailable position, for the attempts of their 
Indian rivals, naturally enough a small minority, to discredit them in the eyes 
of the Indian public, would have been easily frustrated by the backing the^ 
would have received from the large mass of Indians who would have placed the 
interests of the middle-class Indian intelligentsia, the Indian producer and the 
Indian worker above thosej of the selfish dividend-receiving shareholders and the 
equally selfish Indian industrial and manufacturing interests whose one purjxise 
very often is to replace their foreign rivals for their own profit. 


XII 

f Indians who believe, perhaps wrongly, that the leaders 

Cognisant of the dissatisfaction caused by 
S aspirations for a larger share in the development 

aL alL 1^0 the advantages incidental to it. They 

anTfL T ‘^"ticisms they have invited by their treatment of the Indian 
worker. In addition, they also know that their attempts, 
successful so far, to safeguard their economic interests through political and 
semi-pohtical means have deepened this feeling. * ^ 
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* ■ Irr pursuance of this policy, these men have secured excessive representation 
in our legislatures where they have, when necessary, utilised the influence thus 
acquired for the maintenance of their economic position. Apprehensions of 
attacks on it. induced them to ask for statutory safeguards against discrimination 
ahd the British Government, partly through ignorance of the actual situation, 
partly on account of the political pressure put on it by their friends and supporters 
in England and perhaps partly on account of sympathy with them due to racial 
afBliations, acceeded to their demands. 

Whether this move, has, on a long view, been wise or not cannot be discussed 
here but the one thing clear is that devices such as these can at best have only a 
temporary utility. A National Government if and when it comes, as come it 
must, if determined to liquidate alien business can • easily do so while keeping 
strictly within the letter of the law. There is only one method open to Britons 
to continue their commercial and industrial activities in Jiidia and it was pointed 
out a quarter of a century ago in Paragraph 344 of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report where it was stated that “ Clearly it is the duty of British Commerce in 
India to identify itself wdth the interests of India, which afe higher Jhan the 

interests of any community ; to use its considerable wealth and opportunities 

to commend itself to India ; and having demonstrated both its value and its good 
intentions, to be content to rest like other industries on the new foundation 
of Government in the wishes of the people.’* 

From w'hat has appeared previously, it is abundantly clear that British 
business has not accepted and carried out this advice up to the present. What 
remains to be seen is whether a change in the attitude will appear in the near 
future, failing which we are bound to see further embitterment of Indo-British 
relationships. 


THE PHILADELPHIA CHARTER AND POST- 
WAR SOCIAL PLANNING 

Dr. P. P. PiLLAi 

Director, International Labour Office, Indian Branch, New Delhi 


It is now being realised everywhere that time must be found, in spite of the 
stresses and strains imposed on the democratic countries by the supreme need 
*of carrying on the W'ar to a successful issue, for elaborating the necessary 
* plans for ensuring a successful peace. Tlus will explain the anxiety of the 
United Nations to get their blue-prints for post-war reconstruction prepared as 
early as possible, and the Conferences that have already been held at Hot 
Springs (the Conference on Food and Agriculture), Atlantic City (the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Conference), Bretton Woods (the Financial 
and Monetary Conference), and Dumbarton Oaks (conference for considering the 
creation of a world organisation to replace the League of Nations) have all been 
attempts to cteate organisations to meet the various phases of the post-war 
reconstruction problem. To this series of conferences may be added the epoch- 
making Philadelphia Session of the International Labour Conference held last 
April-May ; for, though the I.L-O. can by no means be called a new^ organi- 
^sation-— it has a successful record of work covering ov^;r 2^/2 decades now — the 
main purpose of the Philadelphia Meeting was to transform it into an organisa- 
tion for giving effect to one of the most important clauses in the Atlantic 
Charter*j-that relating to freedom from want. The new powers with which 
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international public opinion seeks to equip the LL-O. in order to enable it tbe 
better to fulfil its duties as an agency for freeing the world from w'ant, and the 
attempts to define the relations of the IX-O. with the new bodies like the 
U.N.R.R.A., which have been or are being created, show clearly enough the 
determination of* the United Nations to utilise the I. L.O. as one of their most 
important agencies for p*ost-war social reconstruction. 

At the Philadelphia Conference a successful attempt was made to define 
the bcope of this great task of post-war social reconstruction. There, the I.U-O’s 
concept of a social minimum for the world was incorporated in wbat is now 
familiarly referred to as the Philadelphia Charter. In the first place, the Charter 
constitutes the frame- work of reference for the achievement of an international 
code of rights for the common man ”, and as such, its unanimous adoption by 
representatives of ’41 nations pledges their governments to the pursuit of an 
agreed high standard of social policy. Secondly, the Charter definitely expands 
the scope and functions of the I.L.O. by converting it into an institution 
endowed with the right to examine and consider international economic and 
financial policies end recommend their adoption only in so far as they may be 
held to promote the achievement of the fundamental objective of providing those 
conditions of freedom and dignity, of economic security and equal opportunity, 
in which alone all human beings could pursue both their material well-being and 
their spiritual happiness The formulation of the Charter was the occasion for 
many stormy debates both within and outside the Conference, for some govern- 
ments were afraid to entrust such vast powers to an organisation which has all 
along shown a markedly progressive social outlook. There were also fears that 
the inclusion of the non-official elements (representatives of organised employers 
and organised workers) in an organisation designed for policy-making in the eco- 
nomic sphere may lead to unexpected developments in the future. The Charter, 
as it finally emanated from the Conference, was a compromise, under which 
the I.L.O/s cherished principle of tripartite collaboration (government, employers 
and workers) was maintained inviolate : and it hgs been claimed that it restates 
the social economic policies of the Office in terms that take account of the 
experiences of the past and the aspirations of the future 

The Charter, listing the principles that ‘‘ should inspire the policy ” of the 
Member States of the I.Iy.O., reaffirmed those on whiclTthe Organisation is based, 
and particularly pointed to these : 

That “ labour is not a commodity”; 

That freedom of expression and association are essential to sustained 
progress”; 

That “ poverty anywhere constitutes a danger to prosperity everywhere”; 

That “ the war against want requires to be carried on with unrelenting vigour 
within each nation, and by continuous and concerted international efiorts iii 
which the representatives of workers and employers, enjoying equal status with 
those of Government, join with them in free discussion and democratic decision 
with a view to the promotion of the common welfare”. ^ • 

The Charter affirmed that the attainment of conditions in ydnc'h •humanity 
shall find it possible to exercise the right to pursue its material well-being and 
spiritual development in conditions of freedom and dignity”, of economic 
security and equal opportunity ” must constitute the central aim of national 
and international policy”. All national and international policies and measures, 
it continued, “ should be judged in this light and accepted only in so far as they 
may be held to promote and not to hinder the achievement of this fundamental 
objective”. “ It is a responsibility of the International Uubour Organisation 
to examine and consider all international economic and financial policies and 
measures in the light of this fundamental objective ”, the Charter said, adding 
that '' in discharging the tasks entrusted to it, the International Uabour Organi- 
sation, having considered all relevant economic and financial factors, may include 
in its decisions and recommendations any provisions which it considers appro- 
priate ” 
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’ The Charter then recognised the '' solemn obligation of the I.L- 0 . to 
further world programmes to achieve ; i: Full employment and the raising of 

standards of living ; 2. The employment of workers in the occupations in which 

can have the satisfaction of giving the fullest measure of their skill and * 
attainments and make their greatest contribution to the common well-being; 3. 
The provision, as a means to the attainment of this end and under adequate 
guarantee for all concerned, of facilities for training and the transfer of labour, 
including migration for employment and settlement ; 4. Policies in regard to 
wages and earnings, hours and other conditions of work calculated to ensure a 
just share of the fruits of progress to all, and a minimum living wage to all 
employed and in need of such protection ; 5. The effective recognition of the 
rights of collective bargaining, the co-operation of management and labour in the 
continuous improvement of productive efficiency and the collaboration of workers 
and employers in the preparation and application of social and economic measures; 
6. The extension of social security measures to provide a basic income to all in 
need of such protection and comprehensive medical care ; 7. Adequate protection 
for the life and health of workers in all occupations ; 8. Provision for child wel- 
fare and* maternity protection ; 9. The provision of adequate nutrition, housing 
and facilities for recreation and culture ; 10. The assurance oi equality of edu- 
cational and vocational opportunity. 

The Philadelphia Charter deserves the most careful study by all students 
of world affairs not only because of the intrinsic significance of the document 
itself, but also because it is the foundation of the new edifice of social standards 
the I.L.O. will be building up in the future. • Immediately after its adoption 
by the Conference, President Roosevelt told the delegates at a reception in the 
White House that he looked upon the Charter as “ a landmark in world thinking*' 
and formally endorsed its specific terms on behalf of the United States of 
America. Its reception by the other democratic countries has been equally 
enthusiastic, and altogether, the view of Mr. W. Edward Phelan that the Charter 
sets a North Star by which national and international authorities may steer 
their course with greater certainty than heretofore towards the promotion of 
the common welfare of mankind, whatever economic storms may be encountered" 
has been everywhere accepted as a just appraisal of its worth and significance. 
But Mr. Phelan himself took care to point out that the Charter would be 
worthless unless there is action, positive action, vigorous action, courageous 
action, to give effect to its principles," and acting on his cue the Philadelphia 
Session itself began to translate into practical action some (i the principles of 
the Charter. Thus, the resolutions adopted by the Conference on the social 
content of the Peace Treaty and the part to be played by the I.E.O. at the 
Jleace Conference, the recommendations of the economic measures needed to 
attain rising standards of living, the plans to adapt the I.E.O- machinery 
to handle the new tasks set before it and for regulating its relations with other 
international bodies, the recommendations on employment organisation during 
•the. transition from war to peace, social security measures, and minimum social 
standards^in dependent territories, — all these show that the International Labour 
Organisation has already begun in its own way to give effect to the principles 
enshrined in the Philadelphia Charter. 

A reference may here be made to one of the resolutions adopted at Phila- 
delphia, which will have a special interest to the inhabitants of India and the 
neighbouring countries. At the instance of one of the representatives from 
India, the I.L.O. has resolved to summon in the near future an Asiatic Regional 
Conference under its auspices. There is at present a strong tendency in all 
parts of the world to emphasise the potentialities of regional action as a means 
of dealing more intensively with international problems, and especially with 
problems of social and economic development, and co-ordinating such regional 
plans into the broader framework of general international co-operation. The 
I.L O. has already experimented with such regional action by organising the 
First and Second Labour Conferences of American ‘States in 1936 and 1^39. 
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It has also long been recognised by the IX. O. that Asia is another great region 
requiring such regional treatment, though it has not so far been possible to hold 
such a conference, owing to various difficulties. More recently, the proposal 
-.to hold an Asiatic Conference of the IX. O. has been placed in an altogeth^ 
new perspective by the impact of the present war(»on the industrial development 
and social life of Asia and on the future of economic co-operation between the 
East and the West. A Regional Conference is necessary because the Asiatic 
countries have several problems in common, while these problems are totally 
different from those of other countries or from world problems in general. In 
India, no less than in China, for example, the war has quickened the pace 
of industrial and social organisation. The economy of both the countries has 
to a considerable measure been allowed to adjust itself as best as it may to a 
totally unprecedented situation under the pressure of war-time exigencies. 
Again, both the countries have been primarily agricultural in outlook so far, in 
spite of their industrial ambitions ; and their isolation from normal trade channels 
due to war has thrown their rural economy out of gear, as is evidenced by the 
famine and wide-spread epidemics over large areas in India. 

In the' post-war years, fundamentally, the main problem in Asiatic countries 
will be how to raise the standard of living of the people. If the standard of living 
is to rise. Eastern countries must produce more, both in agriculture and in 
industry. As direct consequence, it is necessary that some part of the goods 
made in the Asiatic countries should find a ready market in other areas. It is 
at the same time necessary to ensure that the impact of the East upon the 
international market should not unduly upset the older established economies of 
the West, though some readjustments will obviously be needed. A solution by 
which these three requirements may be met is not easy, but much can be 
achieved by intelligent study, discussion and co-operation. The closing of the 
economic gap between the East and the West is indeed one of the greatest 
problems of the future, the one in which the I. E.O. is in a position to perform a 
notable service by ensuring that the problems of' the East are sympathetically 
and impartially approached. 


From the point of view of the* industrially advanced countries, there are 
solid reasons of a social and political character why they should view sympathe- 
tically the efforts and aspirations of Asia to achieve higher living standards 
through economic development. Apart form the purely humanitarian sentiment 
of good neighbourliness, the industrially advanced countries have a vital stake 
in the future prospects for a more peaceful and orderly world. It is generally 
recognised that there can be no secure basis for a durable peace unless the 
peoples of the world are able to co-operate, politically and economically. 
But gross disparities in living standards do not make such co-operation easy 
As an eminent economist has remarked recently, '*on a planet where aviation 
will soon have brought every place within less than forty-eight hours of every 
other place and where the opposite sides of the globe are fractions of a second 
apart by radio communication, the advanced countries can no longer trust to 
the insulation of distance to protect themselves against the 'consequences' of 
political discontent and disorder in other regions'*. 


By organising the South East Asia Regional Labour Conference there- 
fore, the I.L.O. will be endeavouring to solve not only the fundamental problem 
of poverty which besets the teeming millions of this part of the world but also 

the economic problem of the world as a whole, since it has now been demonstrated 
that world poverty and world prosperity cannot be compartmentalised As Sir 
Shanraukham Chetty told the New York Conference in 1941 "'collective 
security in the political field can be established only by creating collective 
prosper!^ in the economic field. How can you bring about the collective 
prosperity of the world if the standard of living of the vast millions of Asia is 
not brought up to the standard that you are aiming at for your own neonle in 
the West ? It is well known that the strength of a chain is in its weakwt link 
Tlv apparent poverty of the masses in India and China and the other Asiatic 
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co'untri*es is today the weakest fink in the chain of international economy”. 
The l-t/.O.’s decision to hold such a Conference as soon as circumstances are 
propitious is an affirmation of the universality of its interest, and there can be 
no doubt that if such a conference succeeds in helping the countries of South 
East Asia along the path of “freedom and dignity, of economic security and equal 
opportunity”, it will have contributed enormously to the cause oi world peace. 


MILK SUPPLY IN CALCUTTA.* 

Dr. M. U. Ahmad 
Health Officer, Calcutta Corporation. 

/ 

To * deal with the question of milk supply from the point of view of a long 
term policy we have to consider it under three different heads, 

(1) Whether the supply is adequate 

(2) Is the milk supplied pure 

(3) Whether the milk is safe. 

Let us see if the supply of milk is adequate for the city. To find out the 
adequacy of the milk supply we have, first of all, to decide what should be the 
milk consumption per capita. The Nutrition Committee has brought out -a 
dietary schedule for hospitals and rescue homes. It would be safe to take this as 
standard. In this schedule they have prescribed 16 ozs. of milk per day per child 
and 8 ozs. of milk per day per adult, where such adults are presumed to get 
animal protein from other sources and 16 ozs. of milk for persons (per head per 
day) who are presumed not to get animal protein from other sources. It can be 
safely asserted that the vast majority of Calcutta’s population do not get animal 
protein in other forms but .finding no data to* work on, let us presume that at 
least half the population of Calcutta do not get animal protein in other forms for 
whom 16 ozs. per day per head is necessary. In other words, on an average, 
12 ozs. per day per head is necessary for the adult population. 

We have now to find out the total requirements of the present pop.ulation 
of the City. Inspite of all discussions regarding the accuracy of the last Census 
which might have been an over-estimation at that time, this has certainly been 
jnore than compensated by the huge infiux of people into the city. Recently the 
writer has been advised by Delhi to take the figures for 1944 as twenty-four lakhs. 
In these 24 lakhs the number upto 10 years of age is 39.0,274. On the standard 
mentioned above the child population should get a daily supply of roughly 
.5;ooo maunds of milk. The total population above 10 is reckoned as twenty 
laths and odd. The total requirement of milk for this group by the above 
standard comes to rougly 18,000 rads, i.e., the total requirement is roughly 
twenty-three thousand maunds. This is the requirement at the present moment. 
But we have also to keep in mind the future increase of the population. 

How^ does this compare with the supply available? What is the estimated 
supply of milk? During the milk survey wdiich was undertaken by the 
Agricultural Marketing Department in 1936 the consumption of milk in Calcutta 
was estimated at five to six thousand maunds daily. About half the supply 
came from the Mofussil and suburbs and the rest from Calcutta. We have 
no basis on which to presume that the total quantity of the milk-supply has 
increased since then ; on the other hand I personally feel that jt must have gone 

* A talk given to the Rotary Club of Calcutta. 
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down further due to various factors, especially great loss of cattle life. Even 
assuming that the quantity of milk consumed is round about the same, it is 
evident from the * foregoing findings that the citizens of Calcutta are getting 
only one-fourth or one-fifth of what can be said to be adequate supply . 

Is the milk' supplied pure ? During 1942-43 i>72i samples of milk Were 
examined of which 1,120 turned out to be adulterated, the percentage being 65%. 
The present situation is even worse than what is disclosed by these figures. 

^ -tried to find out if other sister cities are in a better position than ours. In his 
Report Bombay’s Health Officer states— '‘owing to paucity of sufficient supply 
adulteration is rampant and the prices of milk have also become prohibitive 
for the poor ” This remark of Bombay's Health Officer is however signi- 

ficant as I also believe that unless there be adequate supply adulteration can 
never be checked. 

Is the milk safe -f We have not yet come to the stage to think of milk 
supply in terms of ^'accredited milk,” "T. T. milk” etc. Even leaving out 
these considerations can we think the milk reasonably safe ? To answer this 
question we hawe to take into account cattle hygiene, sanitary condition of the 
place df milking, sense of sanitation of milkmen, chances of contamination etc. 
None of these are satisfactory. On the other hand during transit the practice 
of carrying milk in wide-mouthed vessels with or without any cover, putting of 
straw, leaves, etc. to prevent splashing and the pernicious habit of dipping 
filthy hands in the milk by the intended purchasers to test the quality of milk 
expose the milk to risk of serious contamination. Those of us who pay very 
high prices for getting milk in nice looking bottles also have it mostly from the 
same source. This state of affairs could only be improved by enforcing use of 
milk cans of approved design, vessels of narrow neck with proper cover and 
wdth taps at the bottom to draw milk. Besides the question of framing suitable 
bye-laws in this respect the main difficulty w'onld be to arrange for the cleansing 
of such vessels. Vessels of this type would require mechanical means of cleansing 
or some Steam Plant which is impossible to provide for thousands of 
scattered all over the city and also outside the City. 

This question of improvement, of the milk supply of Calcutta had been 
engaging the attention of the Corporation as far back as 1910. At that time a 
Committee was appointed to consider the advisability of establishing a Municipal 
Dairy Farm and to go into the whole question of milk supply in Calcutta. But 
nothing seemed to have been achieved at that time. 

In 1918-19 the Corporation requested Col. Matson, Asst, Director, Military 
Farms to report on this question. Col. Matson prepared a Scheme for Municipal 
Dairy Farm at some distance from Calcutta with a City Dairy estimated to cost 
Rupees ten lakhs. The farm was to contain about 700 animals of which 490 
would be in milk at a time. I'he daily output was estimated to be about 
fifty maunds. Col. Matson calculated that it would be possible after allowing 
depreciation etc. to sell milk at the rate of three seers per rupee. The scheme 
was considered by the Corporation in 1Q19 who resolved that as private enterprise 
had failed it was necessary to establish a Municipal Dairy Fa;:m to ivnprove the 
milk supply of the city and this would be combined with the scheme for the 
improvement of the breed of cattle. The scheme had to be kept in abeyance 
pending amendment of laws giving necessary powers to the Corporation. 

In 1921 the Corporation established a special Milk Laboratory in Sir vStuart 
Hogg Market in order to provide facilities to supervise the milk sold in 
the market. 

Then came the new Municipal Act of 1923 in which necessary powers to 
establish a Municipal Dairy were provided. The regime of Mayoralty of the 
illustrious late Deshbandhu (C. R. Das) and his successor Mr. Sen Gupta was 
the era of all-round improvement in the Corporation. In their eagerness to tackle 
almost every branch of Municipal Administration the question of milk supply 
did not escape their attention. In 1925 the Public Health Committee took up 
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this question of improvement of milk supply in Calcutta and invited schemes 
from various persons actually doing dairy business. The Committee came to the 
conclusion that if the city was to have a cheap supply of pure milk, the milk must 
be* produced under natural conditions in the countryside outside the town. 
The Committee considered that *Col. Matson’s Scheme which was previously 
considered by the Corporation involving an initial expenditure of Rupees ten 
lakhs for a daily supply of 50 maunds was too ambitious having regard to the fact 
that the total daily consumption of milk in Calcutta at that time was estimated 
to be about four thousand maunds. The Committee did not think it worthwhile 
to spend such a large amount to get only a supply of fifty maunds of milk. In 
order to increase the supply they considered it best to subsidise private enterprises. 
After going through all the Schemes the Committee accepted one submitted by 
the Co-operative Milk Society’s Union. This Union was a registered body and 
had 52 Societies at that time in villages outside Calcutta* on the E.B.R. I think 
•it is worthwhile to give here some idea about the method of working of this 
Union. This Union has a number of societies outside Calcutta. Each society 
has to buy at least one share at Rs. 10 to join the Union and in lieu Of each 
share they can get a loan upto Rs. 100 from the Union. The societies recruit 
members. To be a member one, has to buy a share of Rs. 10 and must possess 
a cow of his own. Each share entitles the member to get a loan of Rs. 100. 
The milk produced by the members are collected by the societies and the Societies 
send this milk down to Calcutta to the Union’s Office. Here the milk is 
pasteurised and then distributed. 


After consulting Mr. William Smith, the then Imperial Dairy Expert, the 
Corporation decided to encourage this Union with the following facilities : 

1 ^ subsidy of Rs. 5)000 and offer of 9 plots of land measuring about 

225 cottahs at the nominal rent of Re. i per cottah per year for 10 years. 

(2) Eoan of Rs. 50,000 ujithout interest for effecting certain improvements, 
^g., for introducing sanitary milk cans and vessels, for Pasteurisation Plant and 
Refriprating Mechinery, Cold Storage and for constructing a modern dairy 
budding to be approved by the Public Health Committee for handling and storing 


Some of the conditions in return for these facilities being— 

(i) that they should repay the loan of Rs. 50,000 in 5 years 

(ii) that the Union wmuld arrange to supply not less than 500 mds. of milk 
daily within 5 years; 


(nt) that pure milk to be sold by the Union at the following rates : for the 
first year not less than 3 srs. per rupee, for the second year not les than 
34 srs. per rupee, for the third year 3I to 4 srs. per rupee; 

(tv) that the Union would appoint 2 Veterinary Officers or persons holding 

farming for carrying on propaganda work, 
i r^ familiansiug the goalas with sanitary rules as to keeping and 
inaintenance of cow sheds and sanitary methods of milking cows and 

Tvyr;u. c in the development and organisation of Cooperative 
MiIk Societies in various directions* 

these there were also conditions which empowered Corporation 
tn siibmtf establishments in Calcutta and also requiring the Society 

■Pti niife;.! regarding sanitary conditions of cattle sheds and dairies situat- 

iinfnrf * Calcutta. Most of the conditions laid down were fulfilled. But 
ciicto • ^ j interest of the authorities in this vital question was not 

sustained and the whole thing gradually drifted backwards. 


. described in detail the decisions of 1925 because the principles then 

accepted, e.g., arranging supply of milk from outside, helping private enterprises, 
providing special staff to educate goalas in hygienic rules of milking and en- 
torcmg conv^ance of milk cans, etc. were definite steps in the right direction. 
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Now I come to the most difficult part of my task, i.e.y suggesting improve- 
ments. These suggestions are going to be mere outlines, as they must be at 
this stage and has to be worked out in detail. We must try to provide for an 
adequate supplj^ for which we must go further out in the country than contto- 
plated in 1925. The first essential for this would be to arrange for special non- 
stop milk trains. As far as my information goes milk could be had in plenty 
add very cheap during normal times in places like Goalando, Serajgunge, Natore 
and Santahar and towards Murshidabad. These places are also very rich in fish 
or vegetable or both. We must explore these sources and develop them. In 
this connection the question of improving the breed and provision of pasture land 
should be kept in mind. But it is not possible to do so without in the first place 
providing proper railway facilities. The quantity of milk that is required for 
Calcutta say 20/25 thousand maunds a day if obtained from four or five directions 
would certainly be a practical proposition for demanding proper railw-ay facilities. 
It is for Railway experts to say whether it would be an economic proposition 
for railways butt even if it is not, the citizens of Calcutta, not an insigni- 
ficant ‘number, about one thirtieth of the total population of Bengal, should 
demand those facilities from the State in the interest of such a vital necessity 
like milk. 

With Railway facilities available it wuuld be necessary to establish 
milk centres in those places in the interior for collecting milk, pasteurising 
it and transmitting in approved milk cans or bottles in refrigerated vans to 
Calcutta. 

Cooperative systems of milk supply have to be developed on the same line 
as in 1925- The Cooperative System is the most suitable one in the special 
economic conditions prevaling in our country. But I do not at all suggest 
that that should be the only system. With the railway facilities available I am 
confident private dairy farms will also crop up in those places, si)ecially if we 
can work them out and put them into force sood after the war when there would 
be no dearth of capital. 

Then a Central Milk Mart has* to be provided by Corporation with suitable 
refrigerating arrangements where all the milk from outside will come for final dis- 
tribution in the city. The strip of Calcutta Corporation land on Circular Road 
from Cambell Hospital to Dharamtola Street would be a very convenient site 
for such a milk mart. A milk laboratory should be established at this milk mart 
with special staff to check the quality which would be more easy and practical 
than attempting to do anything in that direction with thousands of goalas con- 
veniently changing names and addresses and scattered in the city and outside. 
With the provision of a Central Milk Mart licensing of places for storing and 
handling of milk has to be introduced and storing and handling of milk in bulk to 
be prohibited in places other than the Central Milk Mart. 

If this scheme ever materialises it would not only solve this vital problem 
of milk supply in this Second City of the British Empire but also help the people 
in the countryside. At the same time it would help to remove one of the greatest 
sources of nuisance from the City i.e,, that of the or Cowshed. The 

only way to remove this source of nuisance is to gradually have this source 
of milk supply displaced by sources from outside. Along with the removal of 
cattle nuisance flies will also be greatly diminished as cowdung is a very 
favourite breeding place of flies. If we compare the death rate from fly-borne 
diseases in Calcutta with that of Bombay it would give us some idea of thp 
magnitude of the problem in that direction too. 


1, 

2 . 

„• . •. ) 


j Bombay 

Total deaths Rate per looo Total deaths Rate per looe 

Enteric fever 853 or 0*40 375 ^j. 

Diarrhoea or ^ 3412 or . I'l 8 ig 

Dysentery • 
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With all these objects to be achieved I am sure my reader will agree with 
me that it is certainly worthwhile to make a serious effort in the matter, a 
co-ordinated effort of the Corporation, Railway authorities and the Government of 
Bengal. No satisfactory result can be achieved without a 'co-ordinated effort 
on the part of all concerned. 'Among a host of problems awaiting Post-War 
Reconstruction, this problem of adequate, pure and safe milk for Calcutta ought 
to get a very high priority. 


THE PROBLEM OF LANGUAGES IN INDIA 

A. N. Basu * 

• Calcutta University 


Strange though it may seem after so much has been said about the problem 
the question of the medium of instruction is still being discussed. The other 
day I saw an ably written article on this subject in an educational journaP from 
the pen of a well known educationist of Northern India. It is perhaps high time 
that we come to a decision on the point. It will save much of loose thinking on 
the subject which is not uncommon even today. 

Tet us come to the basic facts of the case. These are, as I see them, first, 
India is a multilingual country, some of the languages are yet undeveloped and 
some are capable of being used as the finest vehicles of human expression, be it 
scientific, philosophical or aftistic ; secondly, India needs a lingua franca, a lan- 
guage of national intercourse ; and finally, India also needs a language for inter- 
national intercourse. 

On the issue of the medium of instruction our decision is clear and ^ 
unequivocal. With certain reservations in the case of small minority groups, 
(which I shall discuss later on), the mother tongue will be the medium of 
instruction for all children throughout the educational system right up to the 
highest stage. There cannot be any half-way house or compromise in this matter; 
for compromise will spell disaster and nullify aM our efforts. Half-hearted mea- 
sures do no good to anyone. If for example we allow the use of the mother 
^tongue only up to the secondary stage as we are at present doing, though rather 
tardily, and not beyond that, if in the colleges our boys and girls have to study 
through the medium of an alien tongue, be it English or Hindusthani, the problem 
•will remain unsolved and will go on troubling us. There cannot be any true 
• education even in tbe collegiate stage through the medium of a foreign tongue. 
Such edflcation cannot be intimate, it cannot influence our character and perso- 
nality ; and the collegiate stage is still a formative stage in our life. All those 
arguments against the use of a foreign medium in the secondary stage are equally 
and fully applicable in the case of collegiate education and I fail to see the logic 
of introducing a new medium in the collegiate stage. We do not see that if w^e 
are, for example, going to use English as the medium at the collegiate stage we 
must teach English and teach it well in the secondary stage, and that will mean 
giving too much time for and undue emphasis on English with the result that 
more important education through the mother tongue will necessarily suffer. It 
will be against all sound principles of education. At times I feel that by the use 
of the English medium at the collegiate stage we are, as it were, .taking away with 
’the left hand what we are giving with the right. I*do not know of any cogent 

1 The Medium of Instruction at the Secondary stage by l^rof. Dewan Chand Sharma in 
the Macmillan's Educational Bulletin. 
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reason for using English as the medium in the collegiate stage in the place of the 
'mother tongue. Logically we cannot avoid the position that if it is unsound and 
unwise to use a foreign language medium in the earlier stages it is equally un- 
sound to use it in ihe collegiate stage. The arguments that are generally put 
forward in favour of English are not educational ‘^but are really political. Some 
are in favour of English on, what they suppose to be, utilitarian grounds. They . 
say,,*we*need the knowledge of English for business and commerce, trade and 
industry, for inter-provincial and inter-national communication and so English 
must be retained and given prominence to. It is therefore necessary to state 
clearly the position that English should, in my opinion, occupy in the cultural and 
economic life and the educational system of this country. 

There is nothing inherent in that language which is responsiblejfor its use as a 
lingua franca in India to-day. It is all due to history and to the political prestige 
enjoyed by that language. There is no reason why Hindusthani may not take 
its place. Let us not forget that Persian was a sort of a lingua franca in the pre- 
British days. Thev continuance of the use of English is against our national 
pre^-itige hnd so this has got to stoi). Hindusthani will be the lingua franca of 
India of tomorrow ; it will be the language of our national intercourse, for inter- 
provincial political relations and for trade and industry. No one has said that 
Hindusthani is incapable of being used as such. We have got to accept this 
position and it would be useless to raise objections (some of them more imaginary 
than real) against making Hindusthani our national language. Incidentally, it is 
easier for an Indian to learn an Indian language than a non-Indian foreign tongue 
like English. A living language is best learnt in the direct method and learning 
a language is facilitated if the proper environment is created. To an Indian 
whether southerner or northerner, the environment for learning an Indian lan- 
guage is more familiar and more readily created and maintained than would have 
been the case if he were to learn English. 

If once English is removed from its position of •privilege which it enjoys due 
to its political prestige and if Hindusthani be given a somewhat analogous place, 
the problem of a national language for India will become much simpler and its 
solution easier. 

But we do not want to do away with English altogether. We want a lan- 
guage for international intercourse and English is the most widely cultivated 
language in the world. Moreover, a section of the people of this country is fami- 
liar with its use. It has also become the mother tongue of another minority 
group. These are facts of history and they cannot be ignored. It is no good 
talking of starting with a clean slate. If it is a choice between English and any 
other foreign language our choice must go to English and English shall be the 
language for out general intercourse with the outside world. * 

In this connection it will be useful to clarify certain points involved in the 
issue. W^e must realise that only a select few^ of us will have any real. need, 
of and occasion for carrying on intercourse with countries outside India, jvist ^ 
as in the case of provinces only a small section of the people of a province will 
have occa^on to be in touch with other provinces. A farmer in a distant village 
in East Bengal will rarely meet a craftsman say of Delhi or. write to him ; and 
his general education therefore need not try to equip him for such rare exigencies. 
So he may not learn Hindusthani unless he aspires for a position where such 
knowledge will be necessary. Similarly with regard to English, only those 
who aspire to use it either for cultural or utilitarian purposes will be required 
to study it. Just as our East Bengal farmer need not study Hindusthani so 
too he need not study English. 

Here it is perhaps necessary to indicate clearly at what stage languages 
other than the mother tongue should be introduced. In the elementary stage, 
i,e. in the first five years in* schools, no other language besides the mother tongue, 
should be taught. We cannot make an exception even in the case of the cultural 
classics of any particular religious community. The introduction of a new 
language at this stage i|riposes a heavy burden on the youthful mind and is 
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a^gainst all canons of sound education. Some say that a child learns a foreign 
language with great fecility and we should take advantage of this fact. A 
chifd learns everything with an apparent facility ; but this should not be made 
an excuse for over-burdening his curriculum. Then again, it still remains to 

proved that if a foreign language is introduced at a later age its mastery 
becomes more difficult or the standard of attainment in it suffers. For example, 
is it a fact that if English (or for that matter Hindusthani) is introduced ^when a 
Bengali child is say eight or nine then, for any specific period of time; the 
amount of learning is greater than it would have been, had the language been 
introduced a few years later when the child would be twelve or thirteen and when 
he would attained a greater amount of mental maturity ? One would think that 
at thirteen or fourteen the motivation for learning would have been belter and 
hence learning easier. For, by that time a child would have mastered the 
mechanism of expression in at least one language. Ins mother-tongue. There 
is something like interference factor in the learning* of languages- With age 
and mental maturity such interfernce definitely decreases. The facility factor 
of early learning is amply compensated if learning is postponed till comparative 
maturity. In' fact two years’ work at a maturer stage will, I am quite sure, 
equal four years’ work at an earlier and less mature stage. 

To come back then to the question, when shall the different languages be 
introduced ? Our answer to this question will be in terms of the educational 
framework suggested recently by the Central Advisory Board. In the Junior 
Basic stage the mother-tongue shall be the only language. In the Senior Basic 
stage Hindusthani will be optional, while at the same stage and for the same 
age level in the high school it will be compulsory. English will be introduced 
as an optional la^iguage in the high schools only and that too in the second half 
of the course. By that time the pupils will be about fourteen ; and they will 
study English for three years till the completion of the high school course. 
Some high schools may provide for instruction in other modern languages like 
German, French or Japanese, ^as alternative to English ; but generally speaking 
as things are, the majority of our high schools (both academic and technical) 
will teach English. English and the modern languages will also be alternative 
to the classical languages which too will be introduced in the fourth year in the 
high schools. 

In the collegiate stage a modern language like English, German, French 
or Japanese, will be compulsory. For here we are concerned with men and 
women from whose ranks will generally come the leaders in the different walks 
of life, leaders some of whom will be responsible for our intercourse with the 
outside world. They will also furnish the post-graduate workers in arts, sciences 
and technology for whom a knowledge of a modern European language like 
English or German or French is essential. While in the collegiate stage there- 
fore provision will have to be made for languages like German and French yet 
for many years to come English will be the most commonly studied modern 
European language at this stage. 

.* One, word about the English that is to be introduced as a compulsory 
language in the collegiate stage and as an optional language in the second half 
of the high school stage. I suggest that it should be Basic English. While 
because of the maturity of its form of expression Basic English is unsuitable 
for young children it is quite suitable for the adolescent learners and introduced 
at these stages it can be easily mastered in three years’ time. Those who take 
up Basic English in the high schools will not take it in the collegiate stage 
. also. There it will be taken up only by those who did not have it in the high 
school. There will also be provision for normal i.e. King’s English as a subject 
of study in the collegiate stage where it will be studied as a literature. It will 
be open to those who have had Basic English in their high schools. 

. ^ What has been said with .regard to English will be applicable in the case of 
Hindusthani too. The Hindusthani which will be taught compulsorily in the 
first half of the high school stage or optionally in the Senior Basic stage will be 
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of the Basic type. It shall not be literary in character but shall be preeminently 
practical in nature. Besides this Hindusthani there will be Hindi and Urdu as 
optional modern Indian languages alternative to English and other modern 
European languages. 

I have so far’refrained from discussing the position of the linguistic minori- 
ties in this scheme. Their case presents soiii^^ peculiar difficulties and I shall 
now discuss this aspect of the question. Linguistic minorities may be either 
nathral or artificial. The Santhals in the Santhal Pargana in Bihar are a natural 
linguistic minority. They are a big homogeneous group in its natural habitat 
whose cultural and economic life has assumed a more or less settled form. 1 
mean that except for the normal problems of adjustment they do not have to 
face any new problem as far as their cultural and economic life is concerned. 
But when they migrate to a district in Bengal as they have done in Malda or 
Burdwan their position becomes different. They then become an artificial 
minority group. The cultural and economic life of this group is in a state of 
flux. It has to go through a new process of adjustment in a new environment 
away from their thomes with which their connection becomes slenderer and 
slenderdr as years go by. Very often the first one or two generations of these 
pioneers maintain their old cultural traditions intact but for economic considera- 
tions they gradually tend to become bilingual. At home they use their mother 
tongue but outside they learn to use the language of the majority group whose 
economic life they have to share. Gradually their culture changes and gradually 
too the character of their bilingualism changes. They begin to use more and 
more the language of the majority and less and less their own mother tongue. 
After some generations perhaps they will be completely assimilated in the body 
of the majority group and share more fully their cultural and economic life- 
Clearly the numerical strength of a minority group like this will be the deter- 
mining factor whether the process of assimilation will be slow or quick. 

Another type of an artificial minority group we find in the presence of a 
handful of Gurumukhi speaking Sikhs or Telegu speaking Andhras in a place 
like Calcutta. Their case is different from that*of the Santhals in a Bengal 
village in several respects. Firstly, they possess a distinct and well developed 
culture of their own with which their contact is real and intact. And again 
their culture is as virile as the culture of the majority group round them . Moreover, 
their contact with the home culture is going to be maintained in future and 
normally there cannot be any question of their being assimilated culturally in 
the life of the majority. But their economic life is a part and parcel of the 
economic life of the majority group. Thus though culturally they are and will 
always be a distinct unit, economically they are not, nor will be so in future. 

It would appear from the above that the three types of minority groups will 
have to be treated in three different ways. The main point, however, in all these 
cases is that the minority must be educated to share as fully as possible the 
economic if not also the cultural life of the majority. For this reason it becomes 
necessary that the minority learns the language of the majority. What should then 
be the medium of instruction in their cases and how many languages w'ill they 
have to learn? With regard to the natural minority of the first type the.i problem is 
comparatively speaking simple. Its children will receive their elementary instruc- 
tion in their own tongue and in their case the language of the majority group takes 
the place of Hindusthani and Hindusthani takes the place of English. If they 
would go higher up they will learn English but otherwise not. vSo their education 
is more or less on the lines of that of the majority, that is, it follows the normal 
and natural course. * 

But the difficulty comes in the case of the minority groups of the second, 
and third types. Let us take the case of a dozen Bengali boys in Lahore. At 
home they speak and hear Bengali, but outside their homes everywhere they have 
to use Urdu. Unless their number be large enough to allow the opening and 
equipping of a separate school altogether I do not see how it can be possible to 
educate them through their mother tongue. But provision there must be for the 

study of their mother tongue while the medium of instruction will be language 

£ f 
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of the m’ajority group. A minority group so situated may, if it so desires, start 
its own school and a school so started may claim aid from the State but the State 
cannot take entire reponsibility for maintaining a school of this type for obvious 
economic and administrative reasons. , 

In the case of a culturally backward artificial minority group like a group of 
Santhals in the heart of Bengal, naturally the emphasis on Bengali will tend to 
increase in course of years till the children of the group are linguistically * fully 
assimilated in the larger group. This is a process which appears to be inevitable 
and our education may not retard the process. For, we must realise once for 
all that for the health of the nation such assimilation is a necessity. Incidentally, 
I may mention that when such a group becomes politically conscious and deserves 
to maintain its separate existence its position becomes analogous to that of the 
Bengalis in Lahore or the Sikhs in Calcutta. I have already discussed how we 
shall proceed with regard to them. • 

In this connection I would like to protest against certain reactionary steps 
adopted in the education of some of the aboriginal tribes. Tiieir position is in 
no way different from other minority groups. In some provinces a mo'Cement 
is being sedulously fostered of separating them from the non-aboriginal majority 
group. This is being done in some cases by providing an aboriginal group with 
Roman alphabet for their language and education. This effectively cuts them 
off from the general cultural and economic life of the province. I have specially 
in mind the position of the Khasis in Assam. 

From what I have said above it would appear that an aspiring youth from a 
minority group will have to study a second language besides Hindusthani and 
.that in his case- Hindusthani takes the place of English. If he has to study 
English he will do so in the collegiate stage and not earlier. And Hindusthani 
he studies as an optional subject in the second half of the high school course. 
For him the provincial language takes the place of Hidusthani. Of course the 
problem will be simplified \\diere the language of the majority group is 
Hindusthani. Otherwise he will, if he wants to complete his education up to the 
University stage, study four languages — his mother language, the language of the 
majority group round him, Hindusthani and finally English. This will be 
putting an additional strain bn him, but I am afraid it cannot be helped. All 
we shall have to take care of is that the burden is not placed on unwilling or weak 
shoulders and at a premature stage. The idea of teaching four languages to a 
particular child need not be looked upom as being a case without parallel. I 
remember when I was visiting some schools in Denmark I was told that many 
of the pupils in the secondary schools there learnt as many as four languages. 
They studied Danish, they learnt Sweedish, the language of their nearest neigh- 
bciprs, they had to learn German because economically and culturally they were 
linked with Germany and they studied also English because of Denmark’s close 
trade relations with England. On the top of this some of them learnt another 
language, a classical language like Latin or Greek. I remember having asked the 
Principal of a Gymnasium if his scholars did not find it rather hard to learn so many 
languages a^d he shrugged his shoulder and said, How can they help, they have 
to live.” Our minority groups too will have to face the question squarely and 
accept the facts as they are. 

In the world of today some of us are becoming multi-lingual by force of 
circumstances and our education must make provision for this. 

I know I may be accused of having over-simplified the issue ; but there are 
certain problems about which we have to make up our minds once for all and 
which call for a bold solution, and the problem of languages is, I believe, one 
,such. Such problems do not admit of a general solution which will equally 
satisfy every one. In such cases the only sensible course is to accept a solution 
which will satisfy the majority without doing much violence to the minority and 
inThis paper I have tried to suggest such a solution of the thorny and vexed 
problem of languages in the education of our children. 
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THE FOLK-WAYS OF EOR-AMEBICA 

• 

No student of “ action patterns ” can be blind to thj' tremendous social reality that sdnie 
of the traditional complexes are almost immortal and unbreakable in every region and race. 
These traditions are as a rule integral parts of the primordial blood patterns of birth-marriage- 
death ceremonies ; and they are no less urban than rural in incidence. 

Everfthe International Jew ” of the twentieth century is" almost universally sticking 
to the old mores, folk-ways, Sitten, customs or acharas, no matter under what geographical, 
climatic, political and economic conditions he may be functioning. Ihe^ latest and most 
up-to-date banking, commercial and business practices of the hyper-capitalistic era have 
not been able to emancipate the Jews from their millennium old ceremonies. The accultura- 
tion to the new economic methods and processes or to the new constitutional and political 
norms has failed, as a rule, to engender an acculturation to new^ birth-death-marriage 
patterns. The despotism of acharas (customs) among the Jews is extensive and profound. 

Even in the mammoth towns, the metropolitan centres, the cosmopolises, the power of 
the old Jewish customs is virtually intact. The Jewish priest exercises his way as mightily 
in the , urban patteVn as in the rural. Pork continues, generally speaking, to be a tabu 
among the richest, most educated, ultra-urbanized individuals or groups of the Jewish faith. 
Jewish bankers, business magnates, journalists and authors normally visit the special Jewish 
restaurants for their lunches in the hyper-industrialized sections of the Eur--\merican 
cosmopolises. Not that there is any formal or legally sanctioned sentiment among Christi ins 
against Jews eating with them at the same tables. But the Jeu s themselves ^are by ar/;ara 5 
compelled to avoid meals in which meat and butter are eaten together. On Christian tables, 
however, be it observed, such meals are normal. 

JEWISH MORES 

Among the Jewish a cliaras must be mentioned the custom of having the animals for 
food killed by special butchers. Jews do not want the blood to be wasted. The meat of 
animals slaughtered in the Christian way is a tabu to them. 

It must not be overlooked that there have been attempts at social reform among Jews 
as among Christians and others. Families such as do no^t care to observe the mores of the 
Old Testament are therefore to be found in many villages and towns. But the tenacity of 
the tradition is a most astounding fact. It proves how superficial is the science that tries 
to explain culture-patterns monistically by economic forces. No less superfeial is the 
ideology found to be when it seeks to account for social metabolism, the transformation of 
patterns, and the initiation of change, progress or revolution exclusively by a change in the 
methods of production or distribution. The processes and patterns of Jewish social life 
demonstrate that lags or distances of profound character between the economic complex 
and the other complexes are some of the permanent facts of interhuman evolution and 
cultural dynamics. It is demonstrated at the same time ibat it is not indispensably 
necessary to change the acharas in order to be capable of acculturation to industrialization, 
capitalism, urbanization, democracy, socialism or other forms of modem freedom. 

The Jews of Russia and Poland are knriwn to be very orthodox. But even under the 
liberal socio-cultural ecology of Protestant Prussia and hyper-capitalistic America they do 
not shed their orthodoxy. The Jewi.sh feasts of Tabernacle and Passover are celebrated as 
regular acharas nearlv half a year after each other in the villages and towns of the Old 
and the New Worlds. The Atonement Dav (Fast Day) as well as the New' Year’s Day come 
within^ a few’ w'eeks of each other in the Jew ish calendar which follow's the moon. Dike 
the Hindu and Muslim festivals, ihe Jewfsh also do not have any fixed solar dates* ' IJut 
the days, w^henever they may fail, are as holy among the Jew's of urban as of rurel areas.* 


CHRISTIAN CUSTOMS 

The Christians ^f Eur-America are not less subject to this despotism of customs and 
ceremonies than are the Jewas. The most scientific and the most capitalistic Christian 
families of the world have not yet been able to bid adieu to their most primitive birth-death- 
marriage samsfearas (ceremonies). No dose of hyperurbanization has succeeded in serving 
as an effective solvent of the old and medieval mores in the Christian world. There is 
hardly any rural-urban sociology in this field of socio-cultutai life. 

The Christians of no denominations, Roman Catholic, Greek Church or Protestant, 
have yet renounced the samskara of baptismal ceremony in order to demonstrate their 
modernism and acculturatidn to the industrial economy or the scientific attitudes to nature 
and the universe. Italians like other Catholic boys and girls at the age of 7-9 stiil observe 
the samskara^ (ceremony) of the holy communion. Even in the most industrialized 
bourgeois families the children’s prayer on this day is like the following: O Spiriio di veritd 
§ di giustizia venite nell inima mia e irradiatela colla Vostra luce celeste (O Spirit of 
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truth and justice, enter my soul and illuminate it with Thy celestial light) . This is as 

common in America as in Europe. 

This ceremony may be somewhat compared to. the upanayana of the 'Hindus at the age 
of 5-8. At this samskara which is the initiation of the child to educational discipline and 
c^n*eer the Hindu pupil prays to Agni (Fire) as follows : “ May I be separated or liberated 
from untruth and realize the state, of truth. May I be rid of undisciplined conduct and 
may discipline grow into my life.” 

The Catholics likewise have not yet given up the custom of the confirmatio;a which 
comes at the age of 10-12. These are socio-religious ceremonies confined to the fatfiiJly. 
But relatives and friends participate in these festivities. 

Then there is the purely social, f.^., non-religious “opening party.” Christians of 
all denominations as well as Jews observe this achara which consists in introducing girls 
at 17-18 to the society. For girls, again, betrothal or engagement is a legular ceremony 
observ^ed normally throughout Eur-America. 


MARRIAGE AMONG EUROPEAN&T 

Marriage continues still to be a religious ceremony among ChristiajjLS and Jews in spite 
of the almost universally introduced legal compulsion as regards civil marriage Either 
before on after the registration of marriage at the government or municipal office, church 
marriage is soleinnized in every decent family. No amount of modernization in capitalistic 
mores has succeeded in militating against the survival of religious marriage even among 
Protestants. 

The civil law and the family code of Soviet Russia have but sought to acculturate the 
Russian men and women to the modern folkways of Western Europe and America, as say 
Patouillet and Lambert in Les Cones de la Rtissie Sovietique (Paris, 1925). It was un- 
thinking propaganda that condemned the introduction of civil marriage in Soviet Russia as 
tantamount to that of communism in women. Students of social science are no longer 
bamboozled by that mischievous anti-Bol.shevism. But to what extent the religious ceremtinv 
at home and church in connection with marriage has been effectively outlawed on account 
of the Sovietic condemnation of religion as the opium of mankind should be an item for 
objective statistical investigation. Among the Roman Catholics of France, Italy, Spain, 
Austria, Rhineland, the U.S.A. and Latin America the feeling continues to prevail 
that a mere civil marriage is aboijiinable like companionate marriage, trial marriage and 
so forth, and is alleged to imply virtually prostitution. 


Round the World 

Notes on Scientific and Cultural Progress in Turkey 

S. K. Chowdhry. M.A. (Cantab.) 

Calcutta University 

In the New Turkey, whicli is truly a 'New World ' {Yeni Diinya), scholars 
are actuated by the deeply patriotic motive of interpreting the historical records 
and archives not only from a desire of unravelling the Past but also in making 
Turkish History and Turkish Archaeology produce a feeling of intense self- 
respect and self-sufficiency in the Nation. The Historical Sciences, in the words 
of Atatiirk, must give the Tilrk Milleii — the Turkish People — self-respect. No 
doubt this subjective attitude .has been responsible for a number of intellectual 
but nevertheless it has created a tremendous and wide-spread interest 
and activity in the investigation and propagation of Turkish Culture. 

Deep and passionate feelings have been aroused in the minds of Turkish 
patriots who have studied the history of their country. In a land still 
passing through the throes of a National Revolution dispassionate writing are 
rather rare ; national pride surmounts everything and the Pax Turcica in 
the past as well as in the present is invoked by its votaries and behind all Ijiis 
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there is a purpose. Fear of other nations must be eradicated and Turkey must 
stand erect in this world. As the Turkish poet Sabri Djemil has written : 

Besh bin yiilik Tarikhim, 

Sharka Gharbe iin saldi, 

Ben ezelden Fatihiin, 

Jihan benden Nur aldi.'’ 

Five thousand years of History are mine. 

Our sway spread from East to West, 

JMy victory is a heritage from my ancestors, 

• The World received its Light from us.’’ 

( 1 ) 

Local Histories 

This intense patriotism produced a craving for knowing more about local 
conditions -and local '‘cultures,” above all about rural and urban social and 
economic cadres. The following list will give some ideas of this type of work. 
The term local histories ” has been used in the widest possible sense. These 
regional histories are extremely valuable for a proper understanding of the 
New Turkey. 


« Name of Author. 

Hook and Region 

Described. 


Date of 
Publication 

I. Khalil Edhem 

(Kaisariya. Kaiscrlyc SJichri : 
City of Kaisariya). 

The 

A.D. 

1918 

2. Hiiseyn Hilmi 

Sinope. (Sin op Kitaplcri : 
Inscriptions of Sinope). 

The 


3, Suleyman Fikri 

Antalya 


1924 

4. Mehmet Behget c*:.-* 

Kastainonu 


1925 

5. Miibarek Ghalib s.. 

Ankara . (An k a la S h e h ri : 

City of Ankara) — 2 volumes. 

The 

1928 

6. Ismail Hakki 

Sivas. {Sivas Shchri: The City of 
Sivas) 

1928 

7. Mehmet Yusuf 

Konya 


1930 

8. Ismail Hakki 

Kiitahya. [Kuiahya Slieliri : 
City of Kiitahya) 

The 

1932 ’ 

9. Ali Kamali 

B>zind jan . ( E rzi n dja n Sh eh ri : 

City of Erzindjan). 

The 

1932 

A healthy civic life is 

the main feature of Anatolia. 

As in 

the Middle 


Ages, so to-day the provincial towns represent a strong, patriotic corporate 
existence. The regional histories shewn above bring this fact clearly into 
prominence. « 

( 11 ) 

The Study of Folk-Lore 

Dr. Riza Nour (a Turkish Scholar residing in Egypt), Abdiilkadir Bey of 
the Government Depar^nent of Antiquities and others have assiduously combed 
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oiit archives for the purpose of discovering Pre-Islamic Turkish Epics and 
Ballads. The Oguz Name (a Pre-Islamic Turkish Epic dealing with the life of 
Oguz-Kagan, the Eponymous Hero of the Turkish Race), the Ballad (Destana) 
of Dede Korkut/the Ballad of the Islamic Hero ; Battal Ghazi, have been edited. 
That so much has been tackled m such a short span of time— "barely 20 years— 
is indeed remarkable and worthy of emulation by other Asiatic nations. 

* * * * 

(To be continued,) 


The Domination of the * Periphery ’ over the ‘ Core ’ — 

The relative pre-eminence formerly enjoyed by the Powers of Continental Europe have 
now been reduced. “ The centre of political gravity (according to an article in Current 
History, August, 1944 Issue) has shifted from the European core to the Transoceanic world 
periphery.” Eric Fischer’s interesting book “ The passing of the European Age ” also has 
this view as its main thesis. The fcok, however, does show a certain amount of unctuous- 
ness at the possible “ degradation ” of Continental Europe. 

Other writers— mostly European, have often likened Europe to a ‘'Iwge, decaying, mining 
camp,” buttressed up somehow on the fat prizes derived from primary producers,* i.e., the 
colonies." From another point of view, indeed, Europe is nothing more than an over-congested 
peninsula of Asia or rather of the Eur-Asian Continent. 

During the past half century the shift of emigrant populations from Europe to America 
has been quantitatively important. The ‘ Poles,’ Germans, Lithuanians, and other peoples of 
Central and Western Europe had flocked in large numbers to their El-dorado : America. Those 
were the spacious days when passports and visas were not required. The Jews — ‘ the Chosen 
People ’ — alvSo found a ‘ champ ouvert pour leiirs talents ’ in the New World. They escaped 
from the pogrms of Czarist Russia to the “ streets paved with gold ” of the U.S.A. ‘ God’s 
Own Country ’ housed ‘God’s Chosen People.’ 

The present war has hastened migration. In this Orbis T errar urn ’ Hnrope .has 
dwindled into dwarfish stature, faced on the West and on the East by colossi nations. Russo- 
Asia and America size up the ‘dwarf.’ Nothing is left but malignity. 

China’s Housing Needs— 

• 

According to data published in a recent issue of the ‘ Far Eastern vSurvey ’ (published 
by the American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations), to rehouse the war refugees of China 
approximately 12,000,000 new homes will be needed. The Chinese have formed a vast scheme 
calling for the erection of simple structures 13 X 16 feet and 12 feet high, of wooden framework 
with walls and roof of Chinese materials, and floors of concrete. The scheme is simple, 
without any elaborate details and suited to the needs of the moment. The magnitude of war 
refugees may also be gathered from the figure of new houses to be constructed given above. 

The Scourge of Malaria— 

The Biologist in assigning causes for the degeneration of the Roman people and the 
decay of the Roman Empire would seize upon the fell disease of Malaria as an important cause. 
In the year 1907 a small book was issued from the University of Cambridge under the title 
Malaria — a Neglected Factor in the History of Greece and Rome/' The main body of the 
book was written by Mr. W.H.S. Jones, a historical scholar of St. Catharine’s College, 
Cambridge : Sir Ronald Ross, F.R.S., at that time the greatest living authority on Malaria, was 
•one of the contributors. The authors tackled History from the standpoint of Biology and des- 
. cribed how Disease may destroy a Civilisation. The argument which may issue, then, from the 
modern scientific study of the historical evidence is that a factor in the fall both of Greece 
and of Rome may have been the introduction of this terrible disease, Malaria. It is also 
well-known that the buoyant and healthy Gothic tribes— Visigoths and O.strogoths—who 
overspread the plains of Lombardy in N. Italy and the marshlands of the * campagna 
Roniana* in Central Italy in the 5th century A.D. lost all their freshness as thev 
fell victim to ‘‘marsh-fevers and pestilences” (another name for Malaria). The 
Early Medieval Italian Chroniclers speak of the ruddy Germans becoming sallow in the 
fever-infested plains of Central Italy. Indeed, throughout the Middle Ages Rome was dreaded 
by her invaders on account of Malaria. Ferdinand Gregorovius the greatest authyrity on the 
History of Medieval Rome and the author of innumerable volumes entitled ‘^ Geschichte 
der Stadt Rom'' also bears witness to this ” morbus turpis et infelix this shameM 
and evil disease." After all, Frederick Barbarossa’s armies w^ere decimated by IMalaria. There 
are other historical examples too numerous to mention here. 

We in Bengal face to-day this dreadful scourge which, if unchecked, will surely result in 
•a disaster of the first magnitude for the Bengali Race. Already Malaria is an old enemy and has 
produced torpor and mental and physical decrepitude in our race. Decadence, Degeneracy and 
Race-Suicide face us, if w^e remain apathetic to this evil. Providence may help us but mosquito- 
control measures such as, the draining of marshes, the cleaning ponds and tanks, the free 
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sale of unadulterated quinine and the lowering of the prices of those food-stuffs which* are 
necessary for increasing resistance to this disease, will i'elp us more. The fight against 
Malaria ^calls for united action— -far above the plane of factiousness and inter-departniental 
jealousies. This obnoxious disease which drove away Attila the Hun from Ital^’^ has cast a 
shadow over the once smiling Province of Bengal. Already the Metropolis of Calcutta has 
fallen a prey. The citizens must rise to their full stature and undo the work of tuis 
pestilence which has followed in the wake of the Famine of last yerfr. Apathy in these 
perverse times is worse than a crime. 

A Decent Burial-- 

President Roosevelt has been re-elected for a fourth term and the Monroe Doctrine 
has been given a decent burial. The successful presidential election reveals a definite break 
with traditional isolationism. The implications are clear; America will now engage more 
strongly than ever in “ global pow’er-politics ” and will Claim a share in W elimachi. The death 
of Wendell Willkie and the “ swan-song " of Dewey represent a ‘ division of subject’ in U. S- 
politics —a point of departure as well as of arrival. 

A National Insult — 

Actuated not so much by Wanderlust as by dire economic necessity, Indians have 
migrated- in the past to various parts of the globe — from .Fiji to South Africa. To sonie 
places, as in Mauritius, Hast Africa (Kenya) and South Africa they have gone as traders, whilst 
to others (such as Fiji) as indentured labourers. Nowhere is their lot more terrible and 
tragic than in South Africa, the centre of racial arrogance and prejudice. South Africa, i-r its 
detestable, unnatural treatment of Asiatic peoples is a veritable plague-spot, which in a more 
civilised age would have been demarcated off from all decent nations by a “ cordon sanitaire/' 
South African politics is not politics but a semi-refined type of ‘ hooliganism ’ camouflaged 
by so-called constitutional acts and bills. The South African Boers and Englishmen— there 
is very little to choose between them— alw’ays raise the cry of “ the white race in danger ” like 
the late Kaiser Wilhelm II’s “Nations of Europe, bew^are of the Yellow Peril.” All this 
ist nothing else than a decadent * antediluvianism ’ which is a menace to all decent people 
in the 20 th Century. 

The South African treatment of Indians has been justly regarded in this country as a 
national insult, In the recent debate in the Central Assembly member after member said all 
that they felt about this hypocritical and unctuous member of the British Commonw^ealth of 
Nations. E ven the Leader of the House— Sir Sultan Ahmed and the Commonwealth Relations 
Member— Dr. Khare came down from their pontifical heights and expressed their strong 
indignation. It now remains to be seen what will really be done. Indians must be protected. 


and polices of ^ooks> 


Gandhi’s HVisdom Box. — Edited by Dewan Ram Prakash. Published by Dewan’s Publications, 
Lahore. Second Impression, Pp. 112. Price Re. 1-8. 

The editor has brought together within the compass of a small volume the most stiiljing 
pronouncements of Mahatma Gandbi on Political, Economic, Social and Theologicil problems. 
The book opens with his statements on British rule and the Constituent Assembly and passes on 
to Independence and Democracy, the^ Princes and the Indian States. Gandhiji’s views on the 
efficacy of prayer, meaning of Theology and the right attitude of Man to God stand side by side with 
the application of religious ideas in our every-day life in the form of Ahimsa, Satyagraha and the 
removal of untouchability. Quotations from the writings of Gandbiji on hand-spinning and Khadi 
also find a place in the volume. The selections are representative. An improvement suggested 
is that the sources of all the extracts should be indicated in the next edition 

Tagwe and his Life Campaign.— By R. I. Paul. Pubished by the Tagore Memorial Publications. 
Lahore. Second Revised Edition. Pp. 91. Price Re. 1-8. 

The author who has given a connected account of the life of BengaFs Poet-Laureate has divided 
the life of his hero into three parts— 1861 to 1888, 1889 to 1918 and 1914 to 1941. Though it is 
probable that this will not find the approval of many of Tagore’s admirers, it is nonetheless true that 
such a division facilitates the task of the biographer. We have here and there extracts from 
important interviews between Tagore and his eminent contemporaries as also from his statements 
and writings. 

H. C. Mookbb^bi 
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. India'Builds Her War Economy.— By P. 0. Jain, M.A., M.Sc. (Econ.), London, Lecturer in 
Bconbinicg at the University of Allahabad. Published by Kitab Mahal, Allahabad. 1948. Pp. 234. 
Price Bs. 3-8. 

After a preliminary survey of. joint stock enterprises, cottage and small scale industries, stock 
e^hange operations and foreign trade to which about half the book Is devoted, and which is com- 
i^ndable on account of both completeness and brevity, Prof. Jain discusses such immediate 
problems created by the war as sterling repatriation, India ’a war finances as revealed in our war 
budgets (where it is noteworthy that he has preserved his detachnaent) , inflation, price-control 
and rationing. In the last chapter on post-war reconstruction our author after admitting, the 
speculative nature of such conclusions as might be arrived at, discusses post-war unemployment 
which certainly would be our most pressing problem when demobilisation is commenced and in 
that connection has some practical suggestions to offer. 

What the reviewer likes in the book is the clarity with which the economic problems have been 
treated and this, the result of a thorough grasp of the subiects bandied, ought to make the hook 
welcome to the general reader. He will find special interest in the remarks on the cause and remedy 
for inflation, war finance, the utility of foreign capital and the reasons for the failure of price 
control. • . 

H. C. Mookerjee 


A Week with Gandhi.— By Louis Fisher. Published by George Allen ani Unwin, Ltd., London. 
1943. Pp. 122. 

Thi8*is a diary of a week spent by the author in June, 1942, in the Sevagram Ashram, Wardha, 
where he not only lived exactly like the members, thus enjoying exceptional opportunities of fami- 
liarising himself with its daily life but also had interviews every day with Gandhiji. In the course 
of these interviews, he put all sorts of questions bearing on the economic and political future of 
our motherland to our great national leader and obtained some idea as to how he would like to 
see them solved. 

The value of this small book lies on the light it throws on the Quit India ” slogan as regards 
its bearing on the defence of India against Japanese aggression. As such it is perhaps one of 
the best answers to the charge laid at the doors of Gandhiji that he is pro-Axis in his outlook. It is 
also equally valuable as showing that he is aware that even if the British withdraw, India isviot 
likely to have the type of social, economic and political organisation, which he has been advocating 
continually and vigouronsly for over a quarter of a century, in fact from the time he wrote his “Hind 
Sw'araj.” 

The breezy journalistic style which makes the study of the book effortless has been used by 
the author to convey to the Western Reader firsthand information on many controversial matters 
and as such it must be welcome not only to every admirer of Mahatma Gandhi but also to those 
others, who while unable to see eye-to-eye with him in every matter, respect him for his high 
courage, his genuine patriotism and his sterling goodness and who therefore feel pain when they 
see propaganda conducted with.the clear purpose of discrediting him in the eyes of the wi-rld and 
are helpless to prevent it. Fisher s bock has done Gandiiiji a great service by describing him 
as he appeared to o ne who, while respecting himi had no reason to paint him as a superman. 

H. C. Mookerjee 


Sir Sikander the Soldier-Statesman of the Punjab.— Foreword by Sir Bertrand Glancy, 
Governor of the Punjab. Published by the Institute of Current Affairs, Lahore. Pp 74 Price 
Be. 1-4. 

"a- part of this book written by Prof. Lsjpat Rai Nair elves an account of the life of 

Bir Sikander. In the second part we have appreciations of the late Premier of the Punjab as 
soldier, administrator and parliamentarian, patriot, statesman, as one above communalism 
and as a man of action. The third and last part consists of four appendices two of which possess 
aJl-Inoia inter^t—the Sikander-Jinnah pact and the Sikander regional schemes aiming at the 
‘preservation of Indian unity. ® 

The t\?o impressions left on the reader are that this great Punjabi was responsible for laws 
which removed some of the disabilities under which the rural folk who generally belonged to bis 
comtnumty laboured and also for other legislative measures which penalised the urban folk, generally 
non-MusIims. Naturally enough, these won him both friends and enemies. One of the contributors, 
Baja Narindra Deo, has gone even so far as to suggest that these laws could be passed only because 
of a solid Muslim block in the legislature. 

Sir Sikander 8 loyalty to Britain has been explained as be^ng due to conviction but also to 
hiB recognition of the fact that the days when a nation could stand alone are gone for good. 

While there are some who maintain that this leader of the Punjab was really non-communal, 
others are equally vehement in ascribing his concern for the rights of the minorities to the desire 
of keeping the influence of his party unimpaired. 

One of the merits of the book is that it has painted Sir Sikander as he appeared to both his 
friends and critics. 

* It has to be added that we are told in the biography that Sir Sikander died at the age of 50 
and by one of the contributors on page 01 that he enjoyed bis friendship *' well over half a cenfcuiy,** 
which seems rather odd. 


H. C. Mookerjee 
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Prosody tlirou^ the Byes and Rhetoric.— By Prof. B. S. Chowdhury, M.A. New Bcfiok Stall, 
9 Bamanath Majumdar Street, Calcutta. Re. 1. 

It is evidently the intention of the wnter to help Indian students of English to get an idea 
of prosody and rt^etoric, a better idea than is now possible, even though the course is included in the 
syllabus for Intermediate Examinations in our Universities. As our students are handicapped 
in their pronunciation of English, they have to be oautioued in placing accents properly. The 
obvious thiug, of course, is to learn the sounds through the ear; teachers whose pronunciation of 
English is correct are therefore a necessity, and some help may also be given through linguaphonc 
rccQrds, and the first years of English teaching are the most suitable period for the purpose. 

Prof. Chowdhury, however, offers to teach prosody through the eyes : a procedure of doubtful 
value, but let us make the most of what has to be, under the circumstances, a bad bargain. The 
right type of teachers may be very difficult to find, and linguaphone records are costly. If things 
to be learnt could be reduced by rule into a formula, it might help those students who cannot find 
a way out of the impasse. The writer has deduced ‘ rules ’ of accentuation and with their help he 
first proceeds to deal with prose passages. Such exercise will surely ensure a fair amount of 
accuracy in scansion, will eventually guide the ear too, for that is where he wants to lead his 
students, they must learn proaof’y through the ear, but the * eye ’ will serve to guide and confirm. 

Two-thirds of the book deal with prosody ; the rest is taken up with rhetoric. The author 
has appended mnemonic trees to each chapter, making revision work easy, and there are Calcutta 
University questions (1933-43) also at the end of the book for students to answer on rhetoric. But 
the author his put cSore energy into the prosody portion ; and his book deserves a fair trial in 
institutions handicapped in teaching prosody to ‘ Indian students,’ specially because he has been 
satisfied with the experiments he has made on his students. 

P. E. Sen 


On Vadavali by Jayatirtha. — Translated into English by P, Nagaraja Rao, M.A.* Benares 
Hindu University. 

We appreciate the publication of this standard work of Jayatirtha by the Adyar Library. 
Jayatirtha is a great dialectician of the Madhva school of Vedanta. The Madhva school is 
thef representative of an uncompromising Dualism or Pluralism. Without the Commentaries of 
Jayatirtha the works of Madhvacarya are not of real help towards the understanding of the 
Dvaita standpoint. To Jayatirtha chiefly belongs the credit of raising the Dvaita doctrine to 
a status of high prominence in the hierarchy of Indian Philosophical Thought. Jayatirtha is the 
greatest among the direct disciples of Madhva. So far as his mission of revealing his master’s 
thought is concerned he can be adequately compared with A oandagiri who through his illumi- 
nating commentaries has popularised the doctrine of his great teacher Sankara. But Jayatirtha 
is more than a commentator. In his constructive conribution to the school that be represents and 
to the general fund of Indian philosophical wealth he yields to none. He is equally efficient in 
parrying the blows of the enemy and in carrying sallies, in to the enemys camp. Besides 
bis commentaries on his teacher’s- works, Jayatirtha is the author of twm independent treatises, 
Pramanapaddhati and Vadavali. The former is generally constructive in characier; it formulates 
the epistemological foundation of the Dvaita Vedanta. In this respect it has a parity of position 
with the Vedanta Paribhasa of Dharmarajadhvarmdra. Vadabali is a destructive work. It is 
full of excellent polemics against the Adyaita doctrine of Maya. As a polemical tract it lays 
the foundation of the geat dialectical work, Nayamrta of Vyasar§ja 

The Madhva school rose in stubborn opposition to the A dvaita school of Sankara to whom 
Idealistic Monism is the life breath of Vedanta. The reality of the sense-given world is vouchsafed 
by commonsense of the commonplace man and we are not entitled to reject the common- 
sense view so long as we do not come across any serious logical contradiction in it. Sankard 
holds that the world of relational differences is as her appearance because the Metaphysical status 
of difference is logically incomprehensible. Between what is absolutely real and what is absolutely 
unreal the Advaitins formulate a third principle of indeterminateness {anirvacaniyatva) , t.e., 
the possibility of a subsistence as being characterised neither by reality nor by unreality, 'fhis^ 
principle which underlies the manifold appearances is called Maya. Now if the conce^pt of Maya 
is plainly negative it is metaphysically im^tent. Hence the Advaitins harness their efforts at 
proving the positive character of Maya. But it should be borne in mind that the emphasis on 
positiveness is necessary to bring home the want of negative character. Thus the principle of 
Maya or Avidya is ultimately neither positive nor negative. Neither it is both at once. Hence 
it is after all indeterminate. The world that appears has only epistemological reality. But 
what is only epistemologically real cannot be called nietaphviically either real or unreal. So the 
illosoriness of the world means the want of either existence or non-existence, reality or unreality 
in it. Thus the Advaitins here do not care for the law of the excluded middle though they are 
careful about the law of contradiction. 

Against this doctrine of the illnsoriness of the world the Dvaitins press forward the view 
of commonsense realism. They hold that the subsistence of a principle sandwitched between 
the real and the unreal, but partaking nothing of the either is logically impossible. The law 
of the excluded middle has no reason to be shaken off. In Vadavali Jayatirtha takes up the 
standpoints of the Advaitins one*by one and refutes them piecemeal. He has been marvellously 
successful in his achievements from his own standpoint. Since there is no word of finaUty in 
philosophy none can say that Jayatirtha has completely refuted the Advaita doctrine. It is enough 
that Jayatirtha has shown a stupendous skill in logical manipulation of the problems he has faced. 
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* The book under review comes out with an excellent English tranilation given point by point 
below the original Sanskritic text. The translator has done his job with credit. The copious 
notes he has added at the end are really an illuminating summary of the entire work. His 
inroduction is also highly interesting* It shows in main the problems with which the work 
degls and thus equips the reader with a preliminary idea of the work which he undertakes to 
read. The analytical table of contents i^excellent. 

As regards the foreword of Dr. Kunhan Ray we beg to differ from him when he presents 
a seeminghly catchy view in the following statement : — 

“But the doctrine of Sankara did not continue in its purity. The emphasis as slightly 
shifted. The illusory nature of the world and not the illusory nature of difference in the world 
became the chief point in Advaita. But to Sankara, the word “ freed from difference ” is the reality 

Sankara was as much a realist as Madhva what we plainly understand is 

this, To Sankara and his followers, what is called by us the ‘ Universe * is really the multiverse. 
The ‘universe’ loses its substance if the plurahty is denied in it. We never know that, 
according to Sankara, beyond the manifold nature of appearance there is another real universe which 
is not a relational construct. Such a characterless universe will be only another name of the 
absolute Brahman, pure and simple. Does the learned Doctor naean to say that, according to 
Sankara there is the absolute Brahman together with ao absolute positive universe other than 
.the appearing plurality of relational differences. Such view is nowhere traceable in 
any work of Sankara. Hence to say that Sankara holds that the world freed from difference, i,e., 
an absolute positive universe, is the Reality and that hence Sankara does not subscribe to the view 
of the illusoriness of the world, is simply unintelligible. W^hat is absolutely positive and real is 
only the Brahman and what we mean by universe is meant by Sankara to be a compact multiverse 
of manifold relations and differences. So to deny difference is to deny the reality of the universe, 
i.e., the illuaoriness of difference is the illusorinegs of the universe. This is the plain meaning 
of Sankara and and his followers. We do not think that there is any difference on this point 
between Sankara and his later followers. 

We expect a warm reception of the book under rview from the learned public interested in 
Sanskritic Culture. The get-up of the book is excellent and the printing fine. 


Asutosh Sastri 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 

The following are some of the recent important additions to the University Library 
Collections : — 

“ Appearance and Reality “ by F. H. Bradley (Oxford Univ. Press) ; “ Contemporary 
vSchools of Psychology by R. S. "Woodworth (London, Methuen, Publd. 1937); '‘The 
Six ways of Knowing, a critical study of the. Vedanta Theory of Knowledge “ by 
IW M. Datta (Allen & Unwin, London. Publd. 1932) ; “ The Schools of Vedanta ” by 

P. Nagaraja Rao— with a foreword by Sir S. Radhakrishnan (Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 
Bombay, Publd. 1943) ; “ Problems of Philosophy “ by G. W. Cunningham— with 'a foreword 
by Viscount Haldane (Harrap, London, pubfd. 1936) ; “ The Principles of Philosophy ’’ by 
H'. JVI. Bhattacharya ; “ A Critical History of Greek Philosophy ” bv W. T. Stace (Macmillan, 
Lo^n, publd. 1941) ; “ The History of the Reformation of the Church of England “ Edited 
by Gilbert Bffrnet ; “ Economic Development of Modern Europe ’’ bv F. A. Ogg (Macmillan, 
New York, publd, 1941— revised edition); “A Brief Memorandum Outlining a Plan of 
Economic Development for India ” by Purushottamdas Thakurdas and others (Bombay, 1944) ; 

1 he Economics of Imperfect Competition ” by Joan Robinson, (Macmillan, London, 1942); 
“ The Pillars of Security and other War-time essays and addresses ’’ by Sir William Beveridge 
(Allen & Unwin, London, publd. 1943) » ** Nationality in Historv and Politics, — a Study of 
the Psychology and Sociology of National Sentiment and Character ’’ by Frederick Hertz 
(Kegan Paul, London, publd. 1944) ; “ The Ideal Foundations of Economic Thought — 

.3 essays on the Philosophy of Economics ” by W. Stark (Kegan Paul, London, publd. 1943); 
“ Prosperity and Depression — a theoretical analysis of cyclical movements ’’ b}^ Gottfried 
Haberler (League of Nations, Geneva, publd. 1941) ; The Industrial Worker in India ” by 
B. Shiva Rao (Allen & Unwin, Loti^on, publd. 1938) ; “ Fabian Socialism “ by G. D. H. 
Cole (Allen & Unwin, London, publd. 1943) ; Industrial Organisation in India ’’ by Dr. 
P*S. Lokanathan (Allen d;* Unwin, London, 193s); “Cabinet Government” by W. I. 
Jennings (Cambridge University Press, 1937) ; “ A Survey of Russian History “ by B. H. 
Sumner (Duckworth, London, pnbld. 1944) ; ** Forty Years in China ” by Sir M. 
Hewlett (Macmillan, London, publd. 1943I; “Russia at War “ by Ilya Ehrenburg (Hamish 
Hamilton, London, nubld. 1943) ; “ India Unreconciled, a documented history of Indian 
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political events from the crisis of August, 1942 to February 1944, 2nd. Ed. (Hindustan Times, 
New Delhi, 1944) ; “ A Short History of International Affairs, 1920-1939 ” by G. M. GathornC' 
Hardy (Oxford Univ. Press, 3rd Edn. pnbld. 1942). 

THE COATES MEDAD FOR 0938 

0 

The Coates Medal for 1938 has been awarded to Mr. Harendranath Mukherjee, B.Sc., 
M,B., D.I.C. (lyond.), Eecturer in Bio-Chemistry in the Carmichael Medical College. 

DELEGATE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA AT THE SILVER JUBILEE 
CELEBRATIONS OF THE PATNA UNIVERSITY 

Dr. Syaniaprasad Mookerjee, M.A., B.L., D.Litt., LL.D., Barrister-at-Law, M.L.A., will 
represent the University of Calcutta at the Silver Jubilee Celebrations of the Patna University, 

REPRESENTATIVES. OF THE CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY AT CONFERENCES 

Prof. J. P. Ni3^ogi, M.A., Ph.D. (Lond.), University Professor of Economics, has been 
' appointed Official Representative of the University of Calcutta at the Indian Economic 
Conference to be held at Delhi during the next Christmas 

Dr. Indubhushan Banerjee, M.A., Ph.D., has been appointed Official^ Representative of 
the University at the Indian History Congress to be held at Madras during the last week of 
December, 1944. 

Mr, Anathnath Basu, M.A. (Lond.), T.D. (London), has been appointed Official Represen- 
tative of the University at the All-India Educational Conference to be held at Cawnpore 
during the last week of December. 



Official Notifications, University of Calcutta 

Orders of the Vioe-Chanoellor and Syndicate of the 
University of Caicutta 


It is hereby notified for general information that under section 22, read with sub-sectiot| (8) 
of section 21, of the Indian Universities Act, 1904 fVHI of 1904) , the Governor is pleased to order 
that, with effect from the commencement of the session 1944-45, the Radhakanta Haudiqui Girls* 
College, Gaubati, shall be affiliated to the Calcutta University in Bengali (Vernacular) and in 
ABsaxnese (Second Language) to the B. A. (Pass) standard with permission to present candidates 
for the examination in those subjects from the year 1946 and not earlier. 

Notification No. C. 46/Affl. j, CHAEBAVORTI. 

Senate House, the 6th July, 1944. Begisirar. 

It is hereby notified for general information that, under section 22, read with aub-section (8) 
of section 21 of the Indian Universities Act, 1904 (VIII of 19041, the Governor is pleased to order 
that, with effect from the commencement of the session 1944-46, the Presidency College, Calcutta, 
shall be affiliated to the Calcutta University in Statistics to the B.A. and B.Sc. (Pass and Honours) 
standards with permission to present candidates for the examination in the subject from the yejar 
1046 and not earlier. 

Notification No. 0. 89/Affl. j. CHAKRA VOBTI, 

Senate House, the 7th July, 1944, Begi»irc^r, 
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• Xt is’ hereby notified for general information that, under section 21 of the Indian Universities 
Act 1904 (VIII of 1904), the Governor is pleased to order that, with effect from the commence- 
ment of tbe session 1944-45,’ the Asansol College shall he affiliated to the Calcutta University in 

the undermentioued subjects to the I.A. standard with permission to present candidates for the 
exwnination in those subjects from the year 1946 and not earlier 

* English, Bengali ^Vernacular), Hindi (Vernacular), Urdu ^(Vernacular), Sanskrit, Logie, 
History, Elements of Civics and Economics, Mathematics, Commercial Arithmetic, Elements of 
Book-keeping and Commercial Geography . 


Notification No. C. 42/Affl, CHAKEAVOETI, 

Senate House, the 7th July, 1944. Registrar. 

It is notified for general information that, under section 22, read with sub-section (S) of 
section 21, of the Indian Universities Act, 1904 (Vlll of 1901>, thB Governor is pleased to order 
that, with effect from the commencement of the session 1944-45, the Hindu Academy, Daulatpur, 
shali be affiliated to the Calcutta University in the under mentio^pd subjecta to the standards 
stated against them, with permission to present candidates for the examination in those subjects 
from the year 1946 and not earlier : — 

I.A. & I. Sc. —Biology. B.Sc. (Honours)— Chemistrj. 

Notification No. C. 27/Affl. J. CHAKBAVOETI, 

Senate House, the 8th July, 1944. Registrar. 

It is hereby notified for general information that, under section 22, read with sub-section (3) of 
section 21, of the Indian Universities Act, 1904 (VIII of 1904) , the Governor is pleased to order 
that, with effect from the commencement, of the session 1944-45, the Carmichael College, Bangpor, 
shall be affiliated to the Calcutta University in Biology to the I.A. and I. Sc. standards with 
permission to present candidates for the examination in the subject from the year 1946 and not 
earlier. 


Notification No. C. 30/Affl. J. CHAKRAVOBTI, 

Senate House, the 8th July, 1944. Registrar. 

It is hereby notified for general information that, under section 22, read with sub* section (3) 
of section 21, of the Lidian Universities Act, 1904 (VIII of 1904), the Governor is pleased to 
order that, with effect from the commencement'^of the session 1944-45, the Srikail College, Tippera, 
shall be affiliated to the Calcutta University in Arabic to the B.A. (Pass) standard with permission 
to present candidates for the examination in the subject from the year 1946 and not earlier. 


Notificatiou No. 0. 36/Affl. 

Senate House, the 8th July, 1944. 


J. CHAKRAVOBTI, 
Registrar. 


It is hereby notified for general information that, under sectioQ 21 of the Indian*' Universities 
Act, 1904 (VIII of 1904) , the Governor is pleased to order that, with effect from the commence- 
ment of the session 1944-45, the Kumudini College, Tangail, shall be affiliated to the Calcutta 
University in the undermentioned subjects to the standard stated against them; with permission 

to present candidates for the examination in those subjects from the year 1946 and not earlier • 

• 

LA.— English, Bengali (Vernacular), History, Elements of Civics and Economics, Logic, 
Bengali (Second Language), Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, Mathematics, Commercial 
Arithmetic and Elements of Book-keeping and Commercial Geography. 


Notification No. C. 36/Affl. 
Senate House, the 10th July, 1944, 


NOTICE 


J. CHAKBAVORTI, 

Registrar. 


(Election of an Ordinary Fellow under section 7 of the Indian Universities 
Act, 1904, Act Vm of 1904) 


It IS hereby notified that Graduates of the^presoribed standing, who have not yet registered 
]^eirr names in this University and who intend to take part in the ensuing election of one Ordinary 
bellow by the Registered Graduates in January, 1945, should register their names on or before 
the 18th December, 1944. No voting paper for the ensuing election of an Ordinary Fellow will 
be issued to such Graduates as will register their names after the aforesaid date. 

Graduates, who are already enrolled as Registered Graduates, will not be eligible for taking 
part in the election unless they pay their subscriptions up to the period ending Slat March, 1945, 
on or before the 18th December, 1944. 

Senate House, the lltb November, 1944, 


J. CHAKRAVOBTI. 

Registrars 
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NOTICE 

The undermentioned candidate is admitted to the degjree of Doctor of Science. The subject 
of the thesis submitted by him and approved by the Board of Examiners is also stated below ; — 

• Subodhkumar Chakrabarti , 

Title of the thesis— Some Applications of Quantum Mechanics to Coafhio Ray Physics. 

Senate House, Calcutta the 26th August, 1944 A. P. DASGUPTA, 

Controller of Examinations iOffg.), 


I. CERTIFICATE IN TANNING EXAMINATION 

The following candidates are declared to have passed the Certificate in Tanning Examina- 
tion held in July, 1944 : — 

Class I 

(In order of merits 

Bengal Tanning Institute 

1. Md. Nurul Islam 
3, ^ Bandyopadhyay, Mani 


II. D.P.H. PART I EXAMINATION 

The following candidates are declared to have passed the D.P.H. Part I. Examination held 
in September, 1944 : — 


(Arranged alphabetically) 

All India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health 


A. B. Sunder Rao 

B. N. Lingaraju 
Das, Birajagobinda 

„ Pasupati 

Dattatraya Govind Marathi 
M. 8. Venkataramiah 
Mitra, Aprakasebandra 


Mohamed Iliyas 
Nandi, Sulekha 
Nathi Lai Sharma 
Nazir, Mohiuddin 
Sengupta, Samaresranjan 
Tirat Singh Aurora 
Zafar Ahmad Kban 


m. TEACHERS’ TRAINING CERTIFICATE, ART APPRECIATION EXAMINATION 

The following candidates are declared to have passed the Teachers' Training Certificate, Art 
Appreciation Examination held in July, 1944 


University Teachers' Training Department 

Distinction 
(In order of merit) 

1. Das, Pbanibhushan 

2. Pal, Ramkrishna 

Passed. 

On alphabetical order) 

Basu, Sudha Gupta, Susilchandra 

Chakrabarti, Susilchandra Majumdar, Sborasikiimar 

Ghoshal, Dt-biprasad Sarkar, Santabala 

Senate House, the 6th November, 1944. A. P. DASGUPTA, 

Controller of Examinations iOjfg,), . 


NOTICE 

The undermentioned candidates are admitted to the degree of Doctor of Science, The subjects 
of the theses submitted by them and approved by the Boards of Examiners are also stated under 
their names. 

1. Narayanpada D/itta 

Title of the thesis-~-(a) The colloid chemical properties of hydrous alumina bydrosols and (6) 
the electrochemical properties of stearic acid bydrosols. 

9. K. Venkatacbaliengar 

Title of the Pairs of symmetric skew matrices in an arbitrary field- 

Tbe undermentioned candidate is admitted to the degree of Doctor of PhiloBOphy. The subject 
of the thesis submitted by him and approved by the Board of Examiners is also stated under 
his name. 

Bikrama Jit Hasrat 

Title of the thesis— An introduction to the works of Dara Shikuh. 

Senate Hopse, the 17th November, 1944.- A. P, DASGUPTA, 

Conirolhr of Examinations (Offg.), 



CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS 

Bangla Bhasha Parichay (in Bengali), by Eabindranath 
Tagore. Demy 8vo pp. 192. As. 12. 

History of Bengali Language, by Bijaychandra Majumder, 
B.L., sometime Lecturer in Anthropology, Comparative 
Philology and Indian Vernaculars, in the University of 
Calcutta. Second Edition. Demy 8vo pp. 823. 
Rs. 7-0. 

A History of Brajabuli Literature, by Sukumar Sen, M.A. 
Royal 8vo pp. 614. With 7 plates. Rs. 6-8. 

Vaishnava lyric poetry, the most important and distinctive 
branch of pre -modern Bengali literature, has be&n the object of 
study and enquiry by educated Bengalis since the early sixties 
of the last century. This lyric poetry is composed partly in 
pure Bengali and partly in an artiticial literary dialect, a mix- 
ture of Bengali and Maithili called Brajabuli. The present work 
is in many respects the first systematic attempt to trace" the de- 
velopment of this literature historically; and incidentally the 
author has discussed Vaishnava lyrics in pure Bengali also. In 
it the author has presented near about four hundred poets, some 
of whom are brought to the notice of scholars here for the first 
time. The author has also identified^ or tried to do so, most of 
them. Bengali and Brajabuli poems to the number of three 
hundred have been quoted (in the Eoman type in the body of 
the book) and translated, and at the end of the work these 
thred^ hundred poems (some of which are published from MSS. 
for th% first time) have been printed in the Bengali character, 
and these form a representative anthology of Bengali Vaishnava 
lyrics. 

History of Bengali Language and Literature (in English), 
by Eai Bahadur Dineschandra Sen, B.A., D.Litt. Demy 
8vo pp. 1067. Slightly worm-eaten. Reduced Price 
Rs. 11-8. 

A comprehensive view of the development of the Bengali 
Language and Literature from the earliest times down to 1850. 
This book has very little affinity with the author *s epoch-making 
Bengali work on the same subject, the ari^ngement adopted in 
the present work being altogether new and the latest facts, not 
anticipated in the Bengali treatise, having been incorporated in 
it. It has been accepted by Orientalists everywhere as the most 
coniplete and authoritative work on the subject. The book is 
illustrated with mftny pictures including some coloured ones. 

Brihat Banga (Id Bengali), by the same author. Royal 8vo 
pp. 1291 in two volumes. With about 300 halftone and 
tricoloured illustrations. Rs. 12-0. 

The author gives a comprehensive survey of the contents of 
the book in a long preface which also deals with many new points. 
Tracing the history of Greater Bengal from pre-historic epochs 
the work closes with an account of the Battle of Plassey and 
its sequeL Among the illustrations many ^e novel and original. 
The book lays pa^ioular stress on social evolutions, and literary, 
religious and artistic movements in the different periods of 
(Bengal's national life^ 
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Patua Sangit (in Bengali), by G. S. Datta. Royal 8 do 
pp. 142. 1939. Re. 1-8. 

Satya-Pirer Katha (in Bengali), by Rameswar Bhatta- 
charyya, Edited by Nagendranath Gupta. Demy 8i)o 
pp. 73. As. 8. 

Sahajiya Sahitya (in Bengali), by Manindramohan Bose, 
M.A. Demy 8vo pp. 206. Rs. 2-0. 

Dina-Ghandidaser Padabali (in Bengali), by Manindra- 
mohan Bose,- M.A. Part I. D/G 8vo pp. 60 -i- 385. 
Rs. 5-0. 

Do. D&rt II. ' D/G 8vo pp. 79 + 443. Rs. 6-0. 

Early Bengali Prase (in Bengali), by S. R. Mitra. Demy 
8vo pp. 194. Rs. 3-0. 

Brahman Roman Catholic Sambad (in Bengali), Edited by 
Prof. Surendranath Sen, M.A., Ph.D. D. F'capjSvo 
pp. lxi + 88. Rs. 2-0. 

A Critical Study of the Life and Novels of Bankim- 
chandra {Thesis approved for the Degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in the University of London), by Dr. Jayanta 
Kumar Dasgupta, M.A., Ph.D., with a comprehensive 
Porew^ord by Rai Bahadur Prof. Khagendran^th Mitra, 
M.A. Demy 8vo about 200 pages. Rs. 2-8. 

.The book begins -with a chapter on Bengali novelists before 
Bankimchandra and in subsequent chapters the writer has cri- 
tically examined in chronological order all the novels of Bankim. 
In a chapter entitled “ Some Aspects of the Mind and Art of 
Bankimchandra ” the author has fully discussed the style, the 
philosophy of life of Bankim, the art of his character-creation 
and plot-construction, his influence on Bengali life and thought, 
his treatment of history in fiction, his ideas on nationalism, so- 
cial reform, etc. The book also contains a bibliography and an 
index. 

Bankim Parichaya (in Bengali), with an Introduction by Dr. 
Syamaprasad Mookerjee, M.A., B.L., D.Litt., Barrister- 
at Law, M.L.A. D/F’ca 16mo pp. 212. As. 8. 

The Origin of Bengali Script (Jubilee Research Prize), 
by Rakhaldas Banerjee, M.A. Demy 8vo pp. 122. 
Rs. 3-0. 

Glimpses of Bengal Life, by Rai Bahadur Dineschandra 
Sen, B.A., D.Litt. Demy 8vo pp. 321. Rs. 4-0. 

The work throws light on many points connected with 
the social, political and religious history of Bengal. The last 
chapter- contains Stray Notes on Some Bengali Ballads, the 
Minachetan or the Song of Oorakshanath, On Chandidas, 
Chaitanya’s Desertion of Nadiya, and Humour in Old Bengali 
Poetry. 
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PRACTICAL WAYS TO POST-WAR 
RECONSTRUCTION 

E. A. Gutkind, Dr. Ing., London 

It is not inappropriate to offer a few suggestions for physical reconstruction 
after the war already now when various governments are investigating tlie 
major issues of these problems. The suggestions put forward in the following 
pages have grown out of an experience gained during many years and in different 
countries. They are devoted to the spirit of futurity which will create out 
of the ideal and material wealth of India an environment for her peoples that 
will enable them to give to a world community of nations gifts of a peculiarly 
Indian character. To achieve this end, this* unity all the world over, to make 
it a reality, to hasten its advent, that is the deeper meaning of the gigantic 
struggle in which the world has been caught. But no country can hope to 
enter this peaceful competition if its own house has not been rebuilt and 
its structure has not been adapted to the vast changes, the first phase of which 
we are witnessing to-day. It is a revolution of environment that is going on in 
the physical sphere. What every country prepares now and the method it 
uses must decide its future for many years to com^. 

India is an overwhelmingly agricultural country — for the time being; but she 
will not remain so. She will undergo the same transformation as other agricul- 
tural countries have done before her. It seems to be an iron law of evolution 
tha4} the structure of every couniry which is engaged predominantly in agricultural 
pursuits dianges over to a gradually increasing industrialisation. This process 
is usually called the Industrial Bevolution. The Industrial Revolutions of the 
past in the sphere of Western Civilisation have been accompanied by terrible 
sufferings to millions of people and have produced those joyless towns which 
cannot be considered as living places worthy of human beings. They have 
also created an antagonism between town and country resulting in a cutting 
loose of the country people from material and spiritual progress and in 
the overvaluation of purely technical achievements and superficial amenities. 
These catastrophic results can be avoided if India makes the right use of all 
those possibilities which produce a definite advance and eliminate everything 
that is conditioned by compromise and a harking back to the out-of-date 
methods which other countries have experienced during their Industrial 
Revolutions ; but my Indian friends should not underrate this danger. The 
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structure of India, as expressed by the percentage of her agricultural population, 
is not too different from the economic and social structure ol other parts of 
the world when these had to pass through their transformation into industrial- 
ised countries. Is it really unavoidable to repeat the same mistakes ? The 
answer is an erAphatic ‘‘ No 'h This “ No ’’ is^ based on facts. One of tM^se 
facts IS the rapidly approaching end of hussez-fairc methods and their replace- 
ment by the systematic procedure of a long term policy of planning. Another 
fact is the scientific spirit which makes us look at practically every problem 
111 a way that is totally different from the attitude of one hundred and fifty years 
ago. Still another fact is electricity which is a prime factor of decentralisation 
replacing the concentrating power of steam ; and last but not least tlierc is 
the growing heliet that economic princijiles must he subordinated to social 
ends. These facts are only a few out of the vast amount of creative possibili> 
ties which are waiting to be transformed into practical reality. But they are 
of a momentous efficiency if all of them — and not only one or two — are used to 
their full capacity in a, systematic way. 

A systematic procedure means planning on a large scale. Planning is an 
anticipating, co-ordinating and selecting process. It aims at creating an 
environment where all men can live their lives fully and freely and where the 
four functions of housing, working, recreating and distributing arc soiindiy 
balanced. Up to the present day the function of working was dominant and 
personal life was more or less a mere appendix to it. We have a duty towards 
ourselves and society as a whole to redress tins balance and to rnakc‘ our 
personal lives the centre around which our functional lives rotate. These are 
the main principles which should form the framework within which planning 
proceeds. The following suggestions should not be taken as liard and ' 
fast rules or as condescending advice tendered to people who cannot or 
are not- willing to shape their own future through their own mental and 
physical efforts. But my Indian friends will not suspect me of siicli intentions; 
they may he interested to know the prevailing- tendencies which the vanguard 
of town planners and arcliiteets regards as the best means to acliicve concrete 
results m the sphere of physical planning. 

Three stages of physical reconstruction can.be distinguished. First, there 
is the survey. It is an important and preliminary stage but it is by no means 
the most essential one and not too much time should he given to it. it 
should be conducted with definite ends in view and rest riel ed exclusively to 
the assembly of those facts which have a bearing on future development and 
to those potentialities, which are still latent to-da\ hut wliicli may lie destined 
to play a decisive part in the future. The second stage consists in tlie working 
out of plans on a national, regional and local scale lor short term and 
long term periods. The third stage is taken up with tlie execution of the 
plans previously laid down and with their continuous readaptation to changing 
conditions, for planning is a continuous process and does not allow for rigidity 
but demands elasticity. 

The main task of planning is the redistribution of population rn<;l industry. 
Substantial numbers of the population will have to bo drained away from 
overcrowded urban and rural districts and to be resettled in areas wdiere their 
living space is larger and offers more opportunities. This will lead to a loosening 
up of the evacuation areas on the one hand and to a diversified intensification 
of the socio-economic structure of the reception areas on the other hand. Ji 
IS an internal and external decentralisation which can be carried through with 
the help of electricity. It will remove, if carried out with foresight and imagina- 
tion, the town versus country complex. It will lead to an integration of both 
within homogeneously developed regions where each community has to 
fulfil distinct functions and where the countrymen are not excluded from the 
progress of life. We should give up the attitude of thinking in isolated 
units if we replan a country. We should look at it in its entirety. Boundaries 
should not exist, therefore, except for purely administrative expediency. It is 
obvious that national and regional planning are more than the mere adding 
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together of a number of local plans. They are the framework without which no local 
planning should be attempted and within which the redistribution of the Iwing 
and working spaces must take place ii this great task is to be successful. How- 
ever. this redistribution must be carried through very carefully because it should 
result in a sound diversity of the social and economic structure of each 
community affected hereby. In order to avoid the avoidable insecurity which 
may be produced by economic crises, only a fraction of the inhabitants of every 
community should be dependent on one industry only ; that is to say, industries 
should be grouped together m such a way that they can provide work all the 
year round and are expandable, at least to a certain degree, in case one or more 
should fail out in consequence of economic fluctuations. However, m an 
expanding economy this is not bound to happen if no special conditions turn up. 
Another method to guard against this danger is the combination of agricultural 
and industrial work as part-time occupation. This will be especially important 
an India, since her present structure seems to put this possibility far above all 
others. It is a productive contribution towards the development of a social and 
economic balance within a community and has been tried out with success in 
other countries. It has been advocated by many of the most creative thinkers, 
such as Prince Kropotkin, as also by men like Henry Ford to name two 
ext remes— and it would appear that advanced planners consider this method 
one of the foremost means in bringing about a more diversified occupation. 

The introduction of industries to tlie countryside and the possibility of 
providing part-time work in agriculture and industry is a problem the importance 
of wliich can hardly be overrated. A few and very condensed quotations 
selected at random will show that it is discussed in many countries. Foi> 
Ttiissia, Prince Kropotkin: “ Have the factory and the workshop at the gates 
of your fields and gardens and work in them. . . .The scattering of industries over 
the country is surely the next step to be made, as soon as a reorganisation of 
our present conditions is possible. ” And N. Mikhaylov in Soviet G-eography : 
Tlie U.S.S.R. is striving to aT)olish the contrast between the town and the 
village, but this does not mean that the towns of the U.S.S.R. will be abolished 
. . . .the village is aspiring towards the level of advanced urban culture.’" In an 
interview Mr. Ford says : “ Science will some day solve the surplus problems of 

farm and factory. As we industrialise agriculture, we can also ruralise industry, 
for there is no end to the processes of scientific refinement.” F. D. Eoosevelt 
has said : “ Experiments have already been made in some states looking 

to a closer I’elationship between industry and agriculture. These take two 
forms — first what may be called the bringing of rural life to industry ; second, 
tlie bringing of industry to agriculture by the establishment of small industrial 
plants in areas which are now wholly given oVer to farming.” E. Mukerjee in his 
floral Economy of India ” says : “A constructive policy of regional planning 
with its business and industrial zones and belts of farms and playgrounds which 
constitutes the only solution of the problem of food supply along with tliat of 
urban congestion. . . .Nor should our factories and industrial establishments be 
segregated mn a few liuge cities. They should meet the surplus labour of the 
overcrowded plains half-way in towns and small cities. ” S. Kawada says for J apan 
in his Agricultural Problems and their Solution in Japan : “ The small industries 
vliich once existed in the country should be revived. The work of the rural 
district will be a mixture of agriculture and industry and the wealth of the 
rural people will be greatly increased. . . .The extension of large scale industry 
into the country will prove beneficial both to agriculture and to industiy ; and 
at the same time will decrease the difference between cities and the country 


*with regard to matters of productive economy as well as the difference oi 
•opportunily.” The International Congress of Modern Architecture states: It 

is not the town which should be ruralised by decreasing its level of civilisatioii 
it -IS the country that should be urbanised-, civilised, mechanised, safeguarding 


at the same time ail that is precious in its old culture. 

What can be done immediately to lay tlie first foiindations of a 
reconstruction as has been outlined very roughly above ? I suggest tnre» 
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schemes all of which can be prepared now during the war. Nothing is more 
inspiring and convincing than facts. They are the best propaganda, a thousand- 
fold more efficient than the best intentions if they remain on paper or ^are 
promulgated by . mere talking. These three schemes cover the whole sphere of 
planning, i.e,, local, regional and state planning. e They are : the design of t^^o 
or three Model Towns from the general layout down to the last detail of the 
individual houses, conceived in a spirit of an advanced outspokenness and free 
from any kind of offending traditionalism and the still more offending ‘ synthesis ' 
of bad European examples and Indian revivalism. The second scheme should 
consist in the replanning of a region ; and the third one is a plan covering the 
whole area of a state. All of them together form a unity and can be made 
interdependent. Such a procedure would offer grand opportunities in many 
respects and would be the first step towards an enrichment of Indian life in an 
unsurpassable way. Mdi-eover, it is a kind of mobilisation for peace, inasmuch 
as it creates opportunities of work for a great many people in a productive , 
. manner. This procedure can also be the starting point for the education of 
those Indians, wlio will take an active part in this peaceful revolution of environ- 
ment. In connection with these schemes an All-lndia School of Planning should 
be set up as the spiritual centre of one of the Model Towns. This will he a 
necessity of first priority, since without the nght people no tangible results can be 
expected. On the contrary, there is the great danger that old forces will gam 
the upper hand and spoil a progressive and determined effort towards new goals 
and new ways of life. 


BURMA 150 YEARS AGO 

Anilchani?ra Banerjee, M.A. 

Lecturer in History, Calcutta- University 


Towards the middle of the Eighteenth Century a new ruling dynasty was 
established in Burma by A-laung-pa-ya (1752-1760), who unified^ the entire 
country under his banner and carried his depredations into Manipur in the west 
and Siam in the south-east. Under him Burma became strong, self-confident, 
ambitious. The policy of aggression initiated by him was loyally followed by 
his successors. His son, Bo-daw-pa-ya (1782-1819), conquered Arakan in 17g4, 
and towards the close of his reign the Burmese began to establish themselves 
in the Brahmaputra Valley and Manipur. The absorption of the Brahmaputra 
Valley and Manipur was completed during the reign of his grandson, Ba-g.yi- 
daw (1819-1837), who finally lost a large part of his Empire as a result of 'the 
First Anglo-Burmese War (1824-1826). • 

It was during the reign of Bo-daw-pa-ya that Father Sangbrmano, an 
Italian Eoman Catholic priest, lived in Burma for a fairly long period and 
composed in his native tongue an interesting work entitled. A Description of 
the Burmese Empire, He arrived at Eangoon, then a newly established city,* 
in July, 1783; it became the principal centre of his missionary labours, al- 
though he visited Ava,^ the capital of the Burmese Empire, on more than one 

< 

* Bang^n was a small village when it was captured by A-laung-pa-ya (May, 1765). 
increased its importance and gave it a new name, Hangoon — which means ‘ war ended,* probably to 
signalise the completion of bis conquest of the Delta. 

2 The city of Ava was founded in the middle of the fourteenth century. It was not 
A-laung pa-ya*8 capital. It became the capital in 1766, but was deserted by Bo-daw-pa^ya in 17B3. 
He founded the city of Amarapura, which remained the capital of Burma during the period 1788* 
1822. Bveh after the transfer of the capital from Ava, the term ‘ Court of Ava * was generally used 
^ Bniish ol^cial documents. 
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occasion. He completed the construction of a church and a college for missio- 
naries. He was highly esteemed by the Burmese and enjoyed special favour 
from high officials. He sailed for Italy in October, 180G, reached that country in 
1808 and died in 1819. Hjs work was composed partly during Jus residence in 
Burma and partly after his reifurn to Europe. It was published after his death 
and translated into English. As a source of information regarding Burma at 
the height of her power and prosperity, Sangerrnano’s work is more valuable 
than the journals of the British envoys, Symes and Cox, whose experience was 
neither so long nor so deep as that of this missionary. 

Father Sangerrnano was not unacquainted with despotism in his own 
country, but the Burmese Monarchy struck hirn as an exceptional case. “I 
suppose,’’ says he, “ that there is not in the whole wwld a monarch as despotic 
as the Burmese Emperor. He is considered by himself and others absolute 
lord of the lives, properties and personal services of his Subjects; he exalts and 
depresses, confers and takes away honour and rank ; and, without any process 
of law, can put to death, not only criminals guilty of capital ^offences, but any^ 
individual who happens to incur his displeasure. It is here a periloiis thing 
for a person to become distinguished for wealth and possessions ; for the day 
may easily come when he will be charged with some supposed crime and so 
put to death, m order that h^s property may be confiscated. Every subject is 
the Emperor’s born slave ; and when he calls any one his slave be thinka 
thereby to do him honour.” 

Despotism in its worst form naturally hardened the character of the 
ruler who exercised it. All Burmese kings were tyrants, but, according to 
Sangerrnano, Badonsachen (Bo-daw-pa-ya) ‘outstripped his predecessors .in 
barbarity and pride.’ “His very countenance,” observes the pious priest, 
“ is the index of a mind, ferocious and mhuman in the highest degree. . . 
Immense is the number of those whom he has sacrificed to his ambition, for 
the most trivial offences and during his reign more victims have fallen 
by the hand of the executioner than by the sword of the common enemy. To 
this atrocious cruelty he has united a pride at once intolerable and impious . . . 
he thought to make himself a god.” 

Being the victims of an unbridled despotism, the Burmese were not un- 
naturally ‘ distinguished for that servildy and timidity which is always the 
characteristic of slaves.’ They were ‘ abject and dastardly’ to the King and 
the offftiers but they were ‘ proud and overbearing ’ to their inferiors. Sanger- 
mano says, “ Neither the love of fame, nor lionoiir, nor conscience is the 
spring ol their actions, nothing but power can prevail on them to do anything. 
The fear of punishment alone renders them obedient to the Jaws and "to the 
imperial edicts and gives them valour in war.” Our worthy father also 
Charges the Burmese with ‘incorrigible idleness.’ He says, “ Although the 
fertility and extent of their country would seem to invite them with the pros- 
pect of great riches,' yet they are so indolent that they content themselves with 
.cultivating what is absolutely necessary for their maintenance and for^ paying 
the tuxe«.” They spent the day ‘in talking, smoking, and chewing betel. ’ 
The same ‘ hatred of labour ’ was also responsible for their addiction to ‘ gam- 
ing ’ and ‘thieving.’ “The severity of the laws against theft, ” we are told, 
“ is not sufficient to restrain their rapacity, and the whole Empire is overrun with 
robbers.” Although the Burmese recited moral precepts against lying, yet it was 
‘ impossible ’ for them to tell the truth. Anybody who ventured to tell" the truth 
was called ‘ a fool, a good kind of man, but not fitted for managing his affairs.’ ” 

This is a gloomy picture indeed ; but the pious missionary condescends 
to add “ it must not be supposed that the Burmese have not some good 
qualities and that estimable persons may not be found amongst them”. There 
were some persons whose affability, courtesy, benevolence, grafii ude and other 
•virtues contrasted strongly with the vices of the fellow countrymen. Sangerrnano 
specially refers to the generous hospitality shown by the Burmese to victims 
of shipwrecks on their coast, a favour which ‘ they would probably not have 
experienced in many Christian countries.’ He admires the respect showj\ by 
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the Burmese for age. Slavery prevailed, but the slaves were treated as 
children and as forming part of the family of their masters. It was not 
rare for a slave to marry his master’s daughter. Slavery was not for life; 
freedom could be purchased with money. The position ot the slaves of the 
pagodas was different. They were employed burn and bury the dead and 
considered infamous. With them no one careful of his or her social position 
contracted marriage.'^ 

.*The dress of the Burmese was very simple, but the passion for ornaments 
of gold and silver was universal. There were Laws ordaining that no one should 
wear cloth brocaded w.illi gold or silver except the Queens and the wives of 
high officials. If there were no laws to restrain them,” says Sangermano, 
“they would spend their whole substance in dress. “ The custom of boring 
the ears was so widely prevalent that the day when the operation was per- 
formed was observed as* a festival. “The men of this nation,” we are told, 

“ have a singular custom of tattooing their thighs, which is done by wounding 
the skin, and then filling the wound with the juice of a certain plant which lias 
{he property of producing a black stain.” 

Whcm they possessed sufficient means the Burmese maintained, in addition 
to the lawful wife, two or three concubines ‘ who were kept separate in different 
houses to avoid dissensions.’ Divorce was common^; it was ‘ caused, prin- 
cipally, perhaps, by the speedy loss of beauty by the 'women.’' At the time of 
'marriage it was the bridegroom who brought the dowry and went to live in his 
father-in-law’s house. Marriages were frequently contracted without the consent 
of the parents of either party, and even in direct opposition to their wishes. 

The doctrine of non-violence w^as not reflected in the laws of Buddhist 
Burma. Sangermano says, “ The principal capital offences are rape, highway 
robbery, murder and arson, and under the present monarch, to drink wine, 

smoke opium, or kill any large animal, as an ox or buffalo More cruel than 

death itself are the torments inflicted upon persons suspected of criminal 
offences, in order to extort from them a confession of iheir guilt ; for it is the 

custom not to execute any one unless he acknowledges his crime many, 

unable to bear tlie atrocity of tliese torments, have, in spite of tlieir innocence, 
pronounced themselves giiiitv,” Civil suits w.ere disposed of expeditiously, 

' provided always that the litigants are not rich ; for then the affair is extremely 
long and sometimes never concluded at all.” 

The military organisation of the Burmese Empire was jieculiar. Every man 
was obliged to take up arms whenever ordered by tlie Government to do so and 
he was furnished by the State with nothing but the arms. Sangermano says, 

“ As soon as the order for marcliing arrives, the soldiers, leaving their sowing, 
reaping, and whatever occupation they may be engaged in, assemble instantly 

and throwing their weapon over their shoulders like a lever, they hang^ 

from one end of it a mat, a blanket to cover them at niglit, a provision of 
powder, and a little vessel for cooking and from the other end a provision of 
rice, of salt, and of nape, (a species of haif-putnd, half-dried fish), pickled with’ 
salt. In this guise they travel to their place of destination without t^’anspoU- * 
wagons, without tents, in their ordinary dress, merely carrying on their heads, 
a piece of red cloth, the only distinctive badge of a Burmese soldier.” This 
was the army which created terror in Siam and Assam and kept tlie British 
Government engaged for two years. 

5 For the position of the paL^oda slaves, see V. Scott OVonnor. Mandalay and other Cities 
of Bu^ma, pp. 282-2% He sajs, “For the pagoda slave there is Do rf>om in the social life of 
Burma. Hospitable to the humblest passing stranger, the Barman wiil not tolerate for one instaoi 
the thousht of breaking bread with the Payagynn Catholic in her aentimeiits, there is one person 
on earth that a Burmese woman will not marry— the pagoda slave.” 

* There is a curious story about King Mindon (1857-1878). One of his Queens begged to be 
allowed to marry a man after her own hear^— a cooimon trader. The King astonished his courtiers 
by giving bis consent. He said, “ I have given many things away, titles and money and lands.* 
It has been left to the Magwe Queen to show me a new and unexpected road to benevolence. I 
consent.” (V. Scott O connor, Mandalay and Other Cities of Burma, p. 17). 
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A 

In the Middle Ages the Levant was a melange of many cultures : French, 
Genoese, Pisan, Venetian, Amalfitain, Armenian, Turk, Circassian, Kurd, Arab 
and Mamelouk, Orthodox Greek and Latin Catholic: a ' champ ouvert ’ lor 
adventurers and investors, travellers and military :^udatories — for most of 
whom the formula has always been : “ Ubi bene, ibi Patria French ‘Impe- 

• rialism’, however, overshadowed all these factors. An attempt will be made in* 
this article to trace the background and the rise of a conceplion of a ^ Historic 
Mission' in Syria on the part of France and the origins of French ^imperialism" 
in that country. 

Even in the period before the Crusades, travellers and chroniclers came to 
the Levant* mostly from France (especially merchants from Marseilles) and 
kept alive the old superstition or ‘ myth ’ of the ‘ Protectorate ' of Charlemagne 
over the Christians of the Holy Land, i.e., a kind of extra-territoriality, over- 
riding the jurisdiction of the Caliph. 

Br^hier^ and others have argued at great length about this suppose^ 

. ‘ protection,’ bui! the evidence from a textual criticism of the chronicles clearly 
suggests that the embassies sent by the Patriarch of Jerusalem to Charlemagne 
were conveying gifts to that Emperor purely pro benedictionis gratia (Lit. for the 
sake of a blessing, i.e., as tokens of benediction). Many authorities^ even go so 
far as to deny that any such missions ever passed between the East and the West 
in the manner suggested by Br^hier, i.e., as political or diplomatic missions. One 
author, Dr. Majid Khadduri of Iraq, ^ has pointed out the absurdity of these so- 
called diplomatic or political missions sent by the Patriarch on the grounds of 
incompatibility with Islamic Law. Indeed, it is merely confusing the issue if 
we exaggerate the importance of such embassies. However, the ‘symbolism’ of 
these missions from the East, as well as the general prestige which Charlemagne 
enjoyed in the East led to the growth and persistence of this historical fiction^. 

The religious fervour of the Early Crusades had gradually given way to 
purely economic considerations®. During the epoch of the Crusades many 

^ Lalanne’s work : “ Des p^lerinages en Terre Sainte avant les Croisades” (Bib,£coIe 

des Charles, 1845) will be found \ery useful in this respect. 

Also J. C. M. Laiirenft : “ Peregrinatores Medii aevi quatuor.” 

1 Br6hier : ** La Situation des Chretiens de Palestine a la Fin du Vllle Siecle et I’Rtablisse- 
ment du Protectorat de Charlemagne.” Art. in Moyen Age Vol. 21, 1919, pp. 17-75. 

A. Khinclausz : ” La l^gende da protectorat de Charlemasne sur la Terre Sainte”. 
(Art. in Journal ‘Syria’, 1925). 

Einar Joranson ” The Alleged Frankish Protectorate in Palestine” (Art. in ‘American 
Historical Review,’ 1927). Both Kleinclausz and Joranson deny that there ever was a Frankish 
Protectorate in the Levant, that it is ridiculous to assert that there could ever be a 'condominium* 
or dyarchy in the Levant between Charlemagne and the Caliph. 

^ Dr. Majid Khadduri denies these missions any diplomatic or official character in his book 
“The Law of War and Peace in Islam”. The 'Moslems divided the whole World into Dar-ul-harh 
House of War) and Dar-wM?lam (House of Peace). All Non-Moslems are in the former division, 
therefore it is erroneous to say that a Caliph—the Leader of the Faith in the Dar-ul Islam could 

• ever come to any formal or official terms with a Christian Prince in the Dar ul-harb —much less to 
^appoint him as his Advocate in Palestine or to allow one of his subjects, such as the Patriarch of 

Jeruaalem, to alienate his jurisdictional power by sending Charlemagne the keys of the Holy Sepul- 
chre as symbols of power. If, however, the Patriarch did this on his own private initiative, he was 
clearly doing something unwarranted and illegal. * Brdhier— ut supra. 

® The Venetians were mainly responsible for this change. They were not interested in the 
religions aspect at all, and for that matter in the Crusade in general, because the Crusade interfered 
with their Levantine trade. On the other band, the Pilgrim Traffic to Palestine was to a great 
extent in the hands of the Venetians. * 
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impecunious and needy adventurers in France, particularly among the lesser 
feudatories and members of the cadet branches of the noble families, found 
their way to Syria. They were turbulent at home and then- various schemes of 
aggrandisement, • both petty and grandiose, were a constant menace to peace jn 
Europe. Moreover the Eegime in France, while getting rid of these troublesome 
people, could utilise them abroad in furthering its own schemes for expansion in 
the Levant. The Papacy also was keenly interested in keeping these turbulent 
elements out of Europe, as they constituted a direct threat to the maintenance 
of the Treuga Dei or ‘ Truce of God ’ in Europe. The views of the Papacy 
and the French Government coincided in this respect. Tlie Crusades thus 
helped to lessen tlie number of private wars in Europe. If we examine the 
Calendars of Papal diplomatic documents® we are struck by the constant 
solicitude of the Popes for what they term De Rebus Transmarinis or De 
Rebus Ultramaiinis (concerning overseas matters). This plirase occurs over 
and over again in the Papal Eegisters in the Vatican Archives. 

If we examiiipe the ‘ ethnic content ’ of the Crusades, we find that French- 
men predominated. Thus most of the Crusades were, in a sense, French Cru- 
sades. Much research has been done about the French adventurers and over- 
seas families/ who carved out kingdoms and principalities in Syria and the 
Lebanon®, 

These Latin Principalities (with the exception of Edessa, which penetrated 
farther into the hinterland than the others) were situated on the Mediterranean 
Littoral. Latin Culture and Feudal forms never penetrated into the hinterland. 
They were in a sense unnatural growths : the grafting of Western European 
Culture on the Orient. These principalities imposed the Western European 
form of Feudalism (/.e., The Military Fee: Feodum M Hit a re) on the environ- 
ment they conquered. This we know from their donations and ‘ subinfeudated ’ 
holdings. Every year they attracted fresh adventurers from Europe. The 
following extract from Foucher of Chartres fthrows light on this point and 
provides at the same time an interesting sample of the ' colonising ' mentality, 
surprisingly modern even in its medieval clothing®. 

“ Dieu a transform^ 1 'Occident en Orient.- Celui qui liabitail Eeims ou 

Chartres se voit citoyen de Tyr ou d’Antioche Tel d’entre nous possede d4ja 

dans ce pays des rnaisons et des serviteurs, tel autre a ^pous4 une femme indigene, 

une Syrienne, ou meme une Sarrasine qui a recu la grace du bapt^mo 

la confiance rapproche les races les plus ^ioignees le p^lerin esi. rest^ en 

Terre-Sainte et est devenu un de ses habitants. Le jour nos parents vionnent 
nous rejoindre. Ceux qui etaient pauvres en leur pajjs, ici Dieu les a faites 

® French School of Arch ieolojzy at Borne Publications: The Papa! Eegisters of Nicholas IV 
(1288.1-292. Ed. Lanalois). Boniface VITI (1294-1303 : Ed. Fancon and Thomas) , Benedict XI 
(1303-1304; Ed. Grand^ean), Clement V (130.5-1314 : Ed. Benedictine Order). John XXII (1316 
Ed. Coulon), Benedict XII (1334 Ed. Daumet). 

Esp. Documents of Benedict XII, Clement VI and Innocent VI. ^ ‘ 

7 Ducange (Ed. by Bey) : “Les Pamillee Francaises d’Outre-Mer”, (Piibld. Paris, 1869). (In 
’Documents Inedits de THistoire de France). 

^ Baron Bey. “Essal sur la Domination Francaise en Byrie pendant le Moyen Age” (Paris- 
1866). 

Bey: “Eecherches Geographigues et Historiques sur la Domination des Lstins en Orient”, 
^Paris, 1877). 

Bey ; “ Les Colonies Franqnes de Syrie aux Xllme et Xlllme Siif^cles’*, (Paris, 1883): 

Also Dodo : “ Histoire des Institutions Monarchiques dans le Boyaume Latin de Jerusalem ** 
(Publd. Paris, 1894). 

Rohricht : ” Geschiebte des Konigreichs Jerusalem’* (Publd. Innsbruck, 1898). 

Bey: “Besna^ Chronologiqoe de THistoire des Princes Antioche’, (In Bevoe de rOrieot 
Latin. No. rV). 

Bey : ** Les Dignitaires de la Principante dAntioche” (Bevue de TOrient Latin VH). 

9 Deicbamps : ** Le 0?ac des Chevaliers” (Pub. of the Service des Antiqnit^s, Hgut Oom- 
nsissariat de la France de Syrie et do Grand Liban, Publd. 1934.) 
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riches. Poiirquoi reiournerait-ll 'en Occident celui qui a trouve V Orient si 
favorable ?”* 

The Latin Crusading States acted on their own initiative and were indepen- 
dent, but were all the same ‘ advance-guards ' of French Imperialism’ in the 
Levant. After the fall of Edesea, French influence shifted to Cyprus which 
was ruled by the French Cadet Family of the Lusignans^*^. 

As instruments of their policy in Syria the French used the Knights 
Hospitallers, “ the Venetian Merchants and the Armenians. The Knights- 
Hospitallers had received fiefs and villages (casals) in return for military service 
and administrative undertakings. They acted as military agents and effected 
the reconquest of lands from the Arabs, as the following document will shew : 
(Taken from the Maita’'Archives — No. 15: Pauli: Codex Diplomaticus 1., Plate 
No. 10) : “ Notum sit omnibus hominibus, tam.presentiljus quarn futuris, quod 
dominus Ugo, Dei gratia princeps Joppe, pro Statu Christianitatis ac pro 
.redemptione anirne patris sui et matris sui et omnium parentum suorum, 

et ut Deus civiiatem rebellem Ascalonern tradat in manus Chri^tianorum” 

etc., followed by a donation to the Knights Hospitallers. These instances may 
be multiplied. (The Latin Document quoted here deals with the occupation of 
Ascalon). 

The Venetian and (denoese merchants wlio were the tinancial ngents of 
the Latin Stales were gi*anted special privileges of trade and safe-conduct 
(salve coyiclticium). Tliey .formed by no means a negligible part of the Christian 
quarters of the towns. Wliat is more important, they were even allowed to 
found small banks, exclianges, depots and counting-houses. They formed a 
•privileged class under tlieir own Baiuli or Consuls. 

France having once lost her foothold in Syria, looked forward again to 
fresh Syrian adventures in the Later Middle Ages. This time the historical 
empliasis must be shifted from the East to the West. We cannot understand 
Levantine History in the Tliifteenth, Pourteenth k Fifteenth Centuries unless 
we study Franco-Syrian relations in a wider context : that of Western and 
Southeiai Europe and that of Western Asia. An examination of the role 
played by France in Western Europe in the Tliirtecnth k l^oiirteenth Centuries 
is necessary for a true appreciation of the Syrian Policy cf France in the Later 
Middle Ages. 

The Thirtoenlh Century, like the Eighteenth Century, was a ‘ SieeJe 
Fraucais '. l"rom .12b0 onwards, (Jic (bipetian IMoiiarcli v liad used its power, 
its prestige and its traditions to obtain political pi’edominance in Euixq^e and, 
indeed, throughout the Mediterranean World. “ Tiin sudden concentration of 
Frencli power in tlie closing years of the Thirteenth Century, tlie unity of the 

* ** God has transformed the West into the East. He who was an inhabitant of Rheims or 

Chartres now finds himself a citizen of Tyrol of Antioch... There are people amongst us who 

already prs-ess in this land some houses and servants, there are others who have married women 

of.the, country — Saracen; a Syrian or also anyone viho has received the grace of baptism 

Confidence brings closer together the most distant peoples. The pilgrim remains in the Holy Land 
and is become one of its inhabitants. From day to day our parents and relations come to rejoin 
us. Those who were poor in their own country, here God has made them rich. Why should they 
return to the West, those who have found the East so favourable ? t.c., Lli.^se whom the East has 
naaderich ? ” 

. Comte de Mas-Latrie : ‘^Histoire de Tile de Chypre sous les Princes de la Maison de Lusi- 

gnan” — Volumes II and III. Documents published in chrono'ogical order from the Archives of 
Cyprus, now deposited in the Archives of Genoa and Venice. (Publd. Paris : 1852 — 1853). 

The Central Archives of the Hospitallers are preservegi at Malta. 

^ Daldville-Leroulx : Cartulaire G^n^raf des Hospitaliers de St. Jean de Jerusalem ” 

(1100-1310). Paris, 4 vols. (Publd. since 1894]. 

• Heyd ; “ Histoire de Commerce du Levant au Moyen Age,” (transl. into French by 

Furcy Raynaud. (Paris & Leipzig, 1885. 2 vols.) In German as ** Geschichte des Levantehandels 
im Mittelalter ” (Stuttgart, 1879). (Re-published in French~[Ed. Furcy Raynaud]— 2 vols. 
Lelipzig. 1936). , . ^ 

Also ** Fontes Rerum Austriacaram.” ©riginal sources, containing Venetian poouments 
edited by Drs. Tafel & Thomas. Esp. Vol. 1. (814-1205 A.D.) gives all the charters of 
privileges ” granted to Venetian Merchants. 
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country around the throne, and the unanimous support, which all classes, 
Nobility, Clergy and Bourgeoisie, gave to royal policy, brought about the 
hegemony of France in Western Europe/^ 

French policy based on Garolingian tradition and directed to the 
* reintegration ’ of Gaul * — Galliae reintegrath expressed by the formula — 

Francia est tota Gallia'' was positive, clearly defined and systematically 
pursued, “From river" to river, from sea to sea, from forest to forest France 
Would be one. This conception found expression not only in Ihe imofificial 
writings of Pierre Dubois, but also in the official memoranda of Nogaret, Flote 
and Plaisians, and which had deep roots in French history. 

As one authority has remarked : “ Because of these advantages, France at 
this period was the focal point at whioli all the complex problems of European 
politics converged.’' The ultimate aim of French policy during the Four- 
teenth Century seems to have been tlic creation, in place of the German (or 
Holy Boman), of a French Empire. French ambitions were not confined alone 
to Western Europe). Evtm in Italy they left llieir mark.^® French policy was 
thus a ‘ Guerre Commune ’ as well as a ‘ Guerre dc Magnificence The 
immediate ends of the French Moiiarcliy were served hy tlie increase of 
territories and the extension of direct French political influence within 
the neighbouring countries, and the technique of French aggression was 
the more insidious and the less easy to cliallenofe and defeat, because it was 
simply the extension to Xon-Fi-euch lauds of the technique and policy applied 
within France against the Feudal Magnates.’’' 

Such was the state of Franco in the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries. 
^Imperial’ ambitions went band in liand wilh instil ul ional centralisation. 
Pamphleteers and publicists sought to glorify ilie Oovernrnont wliich 
they served. They encouraged the view that the French should attempt 
a re-cofiquest of Svria. The mast prombient among them, Pierre du 
suggested that as France was the mast^ pawerful country in Europe* 
it was the natural duty of f he French King to re-conquer S\ria and the Holy 
Land for Christendom. Botli under Cliai les le Bel fCharles TV) and Pliilippc de 
Valois — Kings of Franco, projects' for fre:>h Cruzados were propouiidod.^* The 
strong position we have already traced for France in the ThirteentTi and early 
Fourteenth Centuries would liave permitted the reshaping of a Syrian Policy, 
but the Age of the Great Crusades had passed and with it the first phase of 
Franco'Syrian relations. The second phase was lo come with the Nineteenth 
Century; but already France felt that she had a “ historic mission ’’ in Syria. 

G. Barraclough : Article in “ Carnbri'Jire Hisborical Journal ” entitled ** Edward I 
& Adolf of 'Nassau. A Chapter of Medieval Diplomatic History.” Camb. Hist. Journal — Vol. vi., 
No. 3, 1940. 

Fritz Kern : Die Anfflnge der Franzostschei Ausdelmungs-politik bis zurn Jahr 1308,” 
vol. 1. (Publd. 1910). 

H. Kampf : “ Pierre Dubois nnd die Geistigen Grundlagen des Franzosiseben National — 

bewosstseins um 1300.” (Publd. 1935h ' . 

G. Barraclouorh : Art, in Carah. Hist. Journal— vol. G No. 3, (1940) *. Fid ward I ft 

Adolf of Nassau. A Chapter of Medieval Diplomatic History.” ' 

* ' By this was meant a return to the original boundaries of Gaul. 

G. Zeller : Art. in * Revue Historique ’ vol. CLXXfll (1931) entitled ” Les Roia de 
France Candidats k I’Empire.” 

'6 Jordan : “ Les Origines de la Domination Angevine enltabe.” (Publd, 1909). 

G. Barraclough — For Art. cf. supra. 

*0 Cf. Pierre du Bois (1305-1307 scripsit) : De Recuperatione Terrae Saiiotse ” — Ed. by 
Langlois (Publd. Paris, 1891). * 

H. Lot : ” Essai d’Tntervention de Charles le Bo! en Fr ear Chretieno d’Orienfc.’* 
(Publd. Bibliotbeque de TEcole des Ohartes — 1875, p. 5S8 et seq,) 

Proiets de Croisade sous Charles le Bel et sous Philippe de Va’ois ” (Bibl. Rc. des ^ 
Chartes, 1879). 

Also, Delaville-Leroulx : La France en Orient an XTVme Siecle (Paris, publd. 1885). 

Also, Aziz Suryal Atiya : The Crusade in the Later Middle Ages.” (Pub! 1. 1937). ’ 

*2 Pierre du llois — uf sup. 



SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF IDEALISM AND 

OF DIALECTICAL MATERIALISM 

N. N. Sen Gupta, M.A., 

Professor^ Bangabasi Gollege^ Calcutta 

If Philosophy really matters, then at the present time when old values and 
ideals are m the melLing pot, and long-standing social, economic and political 
orders are crumbling into pieces and when men are searching for the caused 
of the present conflagration all the world over and are trying to discover 
a lastin- and rational basis for human society, it may not be out of place to 
consider'^fhe social implications of the two antagonistic but outstanding systems 
of Philosophy, each of which is eager to establish its ' claims against the other. 
The term social relation is comprehensive enough to include all human relations : 
economic, political, international and such other relations which exist between 
individuals and groups. 

I intend to use the term ‘ Idealism ^ to indicate every system of Phi- 
losophy which regards spirit to be prior to matter and believes that matter 
has no independent existence of its own. So the term may be taken to include 
within its comprehension Pationalism as advocated by Plato, Aristotle, Descartes, 
Spinoza, Leibnitz, Kant, Hegel, Samkara, etc., as well as the Berkeleian type 
of Idealism which is closely allied to Empiricism. There is, however, an im- 
portant difference between lialionaUstic Idealism and the Berkeleian form of 
Idealism. According to the former the sensible is not real, only the intelligible 
is real. In other words according to nationalism truths are universal and they 
are timeless. Thoy can be known by reason and not by senses. Truths, there-^ 
fore, are regarded hy nationalists as immutable and eternal because they are 
non-temporal. According to the latter — /.c., the Berkeleian 1} pe of Idealism, 
sense-experiences or ideals are alone real and universals or forms are 
mere names. Inspite of tliis fundamental difference between nationalistic 
Idealism and Berkeleian Ideaii^Jm, there is agreement between them in one 
very important point on account of which they may both bo comprehended under 
Idealism. According to both these theories matter has only a dependent exis- 
tence and Beason or Mind is the ultimate reality. Though Plato and Aristotle 
give some sort of existence to matter, this existence is another name for non- 
existence, because according to them matter without form has no activity of 
its own. Plato’s idea of the ‘ Good,’ Aristotle’s 'God,’ Samkara’s ‘ Brahman,’ 
Hegel’s ‘ Absolute ’ and Berkeley’s ' Mind and God ’ are spiritual in subs- 
tance. We come in contact with the material world by means of our sense 
experiences, but according to nationalists these expeiiences give us knowledge 
of phenomena and not of neality. Though Berkeley regards ideas as real, he 
also is of opinion that we have no knowledge of matter as an independent 
substance by means of these ideas. So by analysing knowledge Idealists try 
to. prove that ultimate realities are spiritual, and what is called material. has 
onl 3 ^.a shadowy or secondary existence, it it has any existence at all. 

I shall use the term Materialism in the sense of Dialectical Materialism as 
distinguished from Mechanistic Materialism. The latter is an ally of Idealism, 
because the ultimate particles of matter advocated by it whether they are 
called atoms or electrons are like geometrical point concepts, and as such they 
are outside the range of sense experience. With the help of the mechanical 
theory it has been possible for some outstanding modern scientists to develop 
an idealistic system of philosophy. Sir Arthur Eddington points out that in ilie 
• light of Modern Physics every" material substance, say, a moving train or a 
^walking elephant, can be expressed in mathematical terms, such as quantities 
of mass, motion, velocity etc. Further, according to Mechanistic Materialism 
relations obtaining between material objects, whether causal or otherwise, are 
external. Like Kant the advocates of this theory are prepared to assert that 
knowledge is merely phenomenal and subjective and relations existing between 
them are consequently also subjective. According to Dialectical Materialism, 
on the other hand, matter-in-motion is the ultimate ^reality, and we have 
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knowledge of it through our every-day experience. It is not a creation or 
product of reason and therefore it exists by its own right. It is dynamic and 
evolving. The relations obtaining between material objects are according to 
Dialectical Materialism internal and not mechanical. So relations are objective 
and not subjective. Knowledge is determined*' by the objective environment 
and as such knowledge is objectively real when tested by practice and it is not 
merely subjective. Though knowledge is determined by the objective environ- 
ment, it also reacts upon that environment and changes it. So according to 
Dialectical Materialism freedom is the knowledge of necessity, which means tiiat 
men can be free only when they have acquired the knowledge of the necessary 
laws governing the universe. , 

We may now point out -some of tJie fundamental points on which tlieic is 
antagonism between Idoalism and Alaterialism. According to Idealism the 
ultimate truth or truths are eternal and immutable. So tiiey are prior to and 
beyond the temporal order. Such truths are the Forms ol Plato, the Categories ■ 
' ol Hegel, the Brahman of Samkara, tlie Purusha and Prakriti ol the Samkliya 
Philosophy, the God o'f Aristotle, of Descartes and of others and^ also the 
Noumenal Will of Kant. By lieason alone knowledge of the ultimate reality 
or realities can be acquired. ISo the real is non-inaterial and ethereal. Con- 
sequently idealism naturally leads to mysticism, and to the mystic the identity 
alone is real and all differences are phenomenal. Though according to Idealism 
truth or trutlis are non-ternporai, the} somehow by their creative activity bring 
into being the temporal order or tile world ot change. Thus Plato's Forms or 
Ideas create particulars, and Hegel’s Absoiute Peason orings into being the 
natural order as its ‘ other.’ But how tins niiracie is perlormed is dilliciilt to - 
understand. Idealists take their stand upon a piioii reasoning, \ct, by nieaus 
of it they attempt to explain the temporal order as well, the knowledge ol wliich 
can be acquired only by means of experience. 

Dialectical Materialists point out that the ideal world oi the Idealists is 
purely imaginary. In the Ideal World differences winch we tind between 
individuals and social classes are. unreal, but buinamiy alone is real. In 
the system of Samkara the Brahman alone is rear but the woiid ot 
change is unreal. Alaterialists ask the Idealists to expiain how the principle 
of identity, which is non-temporal, brought into existence dilferences witii winch 
we come into contact through our everyday experience. Creation is a fact ol 
experience — says the Materialist and it is absurd to say that non- temporal 
forms or Logical categories possess creative power. Creation involves move- 
ment, but transcendental Logical Categories are certainly devoid of motion. 
So the Idealists, their opponents point out, mystify truth by having recourse 
to legends and myths. Idealists, according to the Materialists, tack, quite ni ifn 
arbitrary manner, on the immutable logical order of forms, the real world 
of change with which the practical man is concerned. So the Materialists 
say that we should start in our investigation with the actual world wipeli, 
for all practica] purposes, is the world that we know. We luive direct 
contact with this material world which is objectively real and it is from this 
world that we derive the conditions of our life and progress. The food that wo 
eat, the clothes that we wear, the house that we Jive in are real material things, 
they are not merely phenomenal, and it is a distortion of truth to say that they 
are mere shadows of universal forms or ideas. The Idealist will say that the 
body exists for the soul and the latter is immortal and logically prior to the 
body, but the Materialist points out that there is no evidence to show that the 
soul IS independent of the body and is prior to the latter. The soul's immortality 

and eternity are imaginary conceptions according to the Materialists, and such 

conceptions have no utility from the practical point of view, nor are they 
demonstrable truths. M^any Idealists hold that the development of the world is 
determined by some Divine purpose and that the final cause is prior to the 
inaterial or the efficient pause. Materialists point out that there is no evidence 
iiQ prove the existence of a final cause and therefore the conception of Teleology 
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is a mystical, imaginary and poetic conception having no foundation on facts. 
Such a conceptioiT according to the Materialists is the invention of crafty men, 
which they uphold to delude ignorant human beings. To understand the deve- 
lof)ment of the universe we can do with material and efficient ^causes, of which 
we have direct knowledge throug^i experience. 

According to the Idealists, truths, whether logical or moral or social, are im- 
mutable. They say that what is once true is always true. The Materialists point 
out that every truth is both relative and absolute. At a particular period of 
history certain truths are found'to be most practical and in so far as that period 
of liistory is concerned these truths are absolute from the objective point of 
view, but when greater progress in knowledge is attained, such truths are super- 
seded by other truths and from this point of view they are relative. Thus the 
Astronomy of Ptolemy was absolutely true during a certain period of history, 
but its truth has now become relative. The handioom industry was, during 
• a certain period of society, the best method of producing cloth, but after the ^ 
invention of the powerloom it has ceased to be so. We know ttiat the technique 
of war has undergone various modifications in course of the development of 
human society. Similarly moral ideas also are modified in conformity with the 
modification of the objective environment. Slavery, Capitalism, Imperialism 
have in different periods of history been regarded as just and immutable 
social arrangements. But the Materialists, point out that the different 
stages of society liave advocated immutable moral concepts which contradict 
one another. No moral idea, according to the Materialists, is immutable. 
It is as much determined by the objective environment as any other truth. 

’ Take the conception ol property. Communislic ownership of property was once 
I'cgarded to bo just. But others held, and still hold, that private property is the 
just basis of society. According to otliers some should have right to propeily 
aud not others. Thus according to Aristotle, slaves should have no property 
and the subject population sjiould be ve only a very limited right to property. 
Again some hold . that the right to property should be unlimited, while others 
liold that it should be limited. A Sophist argues in the Eepublic ot Plato that 
justice is the interest of the strong. According to the Materialists also those ideas 
pass as morally good m a particular stage of society which are sanctified by the 
dominant authority of the time. Thus in different periods of history nobles, 
rich men and other special interests, have claimed special privileges and rights 
on the ground of justice; but, on the other hand, men have also held that 
equality alone is just. There was a time when in India all social, economic and 
political privileges were monopolised by the Brahmins and the Kshatriyas and 
such an arrangement of society was thought to be based upon the eternal order 
o^’ things and therefore eternally just. But things have changed now. Bo 
the Materialists say that moral ideas like other ideas are subject to change and 
phrases like Kant’s Categorical Imperatives are meaningless words. 

, • . Turning to the problem of evolution we find that on this question also there 
IS it fundasneutai difference between the Idealists and the Materialists. According 
to the Idealists evolution is the unfolding of the implicit into the explicit or the 
potential into the actual. This view of evolution is known as the repetitive 
view. According to Hegel the Absolute Idea reveals itself through different 
forms of nature and history ; so this manifestation of the Absolute Idea does not 
imply the creation of anything new. The world was in the Absolute in the 
implicit form and it liccoraes explicit in course of evolution. The same view is 
held by Bamkara. The world as the effect is included m Brahman as the cause, 
and as such the Brahman and the World are identical. The same idea is 
expressed by Hegel when he says that the real is the rational. Thus according 
to the Idealists creation, manifestation and evolution are synonymous terms. 
Materialists, on the other hand, advocate the emergent theory of evolution. 
According to them there are nodal points in evolution, ie., it is marked by leaps, 
in course of evolution, quantity changes into quality and we have knowledge of 
this in chemical conabinations and in other phases of evolution. Life and tniijd 
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evolve from matter. Darwin's Theory of Mutation is not inconsistent with this 
theory. So the world is creative in the truest sense of the term because in 
course of evolution new qualities emerge. The Materialists appeal to experience 
to justify their theory. The emergent theory^ of evolution, it is claimed, i% 
consistent with facts and as such is objectively valid. 

Both Dialectical Idealism and Dialectical Materialism agree in holding that 
evolution takes place through conflict or opposition. In spite of this the dia- 
lectics of Idealists differ fundamentally from the dialectics of Materialists. 
Hegel, for instance, develops his dialectics from his study of eternal logical 
categories, and according to him the dialectical development is nothing bub the 
development of the Absolute Idea through thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. So 
the method followed by him is a piiori. Having shown the dialectical develop- 
ment of logical categoiies‘he applies it to Nature and History. The Materialists, 
on the other hand, invert the Hegelian dialectics. According to them we can 
Jiave knowledge of dialectics by objectively studying the evolution of Nature and 
of Histqry. ObseiAation of facts reveals that through opposition evolution takes 
place and conflicts are resolved in higher syntheses. According to the Materialists 
the function of logic is to systematise what is observed in the objective or the 
material world. Materialists claim tJiat their dialectics is scientific as it is 
demonstrated by observation and experiment. But according to them the dia- 
lectics of Hegel is arbitrary as it puts in the Logical Categories what is observed 
in the actual world and \et regards the logical order as prior to the natural and 
social order. 

According to the Idealists consistency or coherence is the only lest of truth. 
The Materialists point out that such a test or ci'iterion is purely subjective. 
There may be a consistent system of ideas wliicli nevertheless may bo laisc. 
According to the Materialists the pragmatic test of triilh also is subjective and 
individualistic because personal satisfaction is regarded by pragmatists to be 
the test of truth. The Materialists hold that practice is tlie criterion of truth, and 
by practice they mean objective and social practice. Truth, we have already 
pointed out, is according to the Materialists, both absolute and relative, but even 
in spite of this they hold that a particular theory held at a particular time 
is true, if it is justified by the objective and social practice of tlie time. Take 
the art qf navigation. A particular form of it was true at a particular })oriod, 
because during that period, troin the practical point of view, it was tlie most 
useful form. Thus at a particular stage of human society it was found most 
useful to navigate the seas by means of ships driven with the lielp of oars and 
sails. Tlie Feudal method of Production was supposed to be the best method 
in the Middle Ages liecause technological knowledge and objective practice at 
the time demonstrated the value of such a melhod of production. But when t\i% 
objective situation changed, the Capitalistic or the Bourgeois method of produc- 
tion superseded the Feudal method. So according to the Materialists the truth 
of ideas at a particular time has to be tested by the objective practice of the time. 

The Idealists are generally individualistic in their attitude. The*release*of 
the individual self from the bondage of matter is the chief ethical ideal of the 
Idealist. He is mainly concerned with the salvation of his own' self which can 
be attained by his personal effort alone. According to the Hindu Idealists the 
attainment of Moksha is the ideal of life for every human being. Such an 
attitude makes men egotistic and antisocial. This individualistic attitude 
necessarily leads to pessimism as acccjrding to the fdealisls the transcendental self 
is alone real and matter is sordid and the release of the seif from material 
bondage is the chief end of life. Some Idealists have preached Socialism but 
their Socialism is another name for individualism. Consider for instance the 
‘ Samyabad of the Gita. According to it a Samycibadin sees everything in 
God and as such he knows that every man is equal to every other man from 
the spirdual point of view. He knows that souls of all men are immortal and 
eternal. A man is a Samyahadin if he looks at all things sub sped eaeierni- 
tc^Us. A Sarny abadin further is a disinterested man unperturbed by weal and 
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woe. This view of Samyahad is subjective. From this standpoint a King is 
a ^amyabadin if he looks at the street beggar as spiritually identical with 
himself. He, however, is not required as a Samyabadin to remove the material 
wants of the beggar. From the economic standpoint the Idealist is an advocate 
oi laissez faire. From the ethjcal standpoint he regards th6 individual will 
to be eternally free as according to him it is prior to material desires and as 
such is undetermined by them. Bondage from the standpoint of the Idealist 
is apparent and not real. So Kant speaks of the “ autonomous ” will as the only 
gem that shines by its own light. But according to the Materialist the isolated 
individual is an unreal abstraction. No man ever lives by himself. The state 
of nature is an imaginary conception. Every individual is inalienably related 
to some social group. Eobinson Crusoe of the -Economist is not a real man. 
The personal salvation or welfare of the individual is inalienably bound up with 
the salvation or welfare of the social whole of whicli*he is a part. Tlie Socia- 
lism of the Materialist is not a subjective attitude. There cannot be, according 
to him, spiritual equality unless there is equality in opportunity for the 
possession of material goods. Man's ideas and mental development are condi-* 
tahned by his economic status. So the Socialism of the Materialist fs based 
upon the material equality of men and not upon their spiritual equality. From 
the standpoint of Economics the Materialist hoiMs that tlie economic welfare of 
men and of society depends upon co-operation rather than upon competition. 
According to him economic competition iietween man and man and between 
different social classes is a passing phase in the evolution of society, which is 
bound to be replaced by Communism. As regards human freedom the Materia- 
list points out that there is no traiiscendonta) free will which, according to 
the Idealist is the most fuudamonlai reality. Liberty, the Materialist holds, 
arises fihm the knowledge of necessity. Only by acquiring the knowledge of 
the necessary laws of Natui'C and of Society can a man acquire freedom. Thus 
freedom depends upon the knowledge of necessity and the two are not anti- 
thetical notions. That pilot of^ tlie air-plane is free who has the knowledge 
of the necessary laws of its movement. In society those human beings alone 
can act freely who have the knowledge of the necessary laws according to which 
it evolves. 

Idealists explain the evolution of different social institutions such as the 
family, marriage, the state etc. by appealing to some Final Cause, Thus 
Aristotle explains the evolution jof the family and of the State by means of his 
a 'priori conception of the moral nature of man. According to Hegel the evo- 
lution of tliese institutions testifies to the dialectical manifestation of the 
Absolute Mind througli varihus stages of history. Art, Eeligion and Philosophy 
also, according to him, develop from the Absolute Idea and these three also 
f(?rm a trio of his dialectic. The Idealists explain the Actual by the Ideal and 
regard the former as merely phenomenal. So these thinkers have no hesitation 
in deifying the State, the Cliurch and other social institutions. The Nation 
state, it is often said, has a Divine origin. Materialists, on the other hand, 
do •not appeal to any supernatural agency or Final Cause to explain the origin 
and development of social institutions. According to them a careful study 
of society demonstrates that economic causes are at the root of all social insti- 
tutions which have developed in course of history. In savage society, 
they point out, property was communistic as the method of production was crude 
and the labour of all men and women were equally efficient for the production 
of material goods. In this society men and women enjoyed equal rights. 
Group marriages were in vogue. Polyandry was the rule and society was 
matriarchnl. But when property accumulated in the hands of the few and 
men became more powerful than women, the family became the unit of 
society and women and some men were reduced to slavery. As a result, the 
Matriarchal Society was replaced by the Patriarchal Society, and polyandry was 
replaced by polygamy and monogamy. The inheritance of property by children 
became the rule. Eeligion was invoked by the possessing class to sanctify 
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private property and to preach inequality between man and man. As a result 
slavery became a moral institution. The State was established by the propertied 
class to protect its rights. It was also deified and with its help the exploita- 
tion of the lower class by the higher was legalised and justified. This society 
which sanctified*slavery continued for a time and the method of producti^in 
and the economic need of the time allowed such' a state of* affairs to continue 
for a period. But when the method of production became more complex, such 
a social arrangement became out of date. So it was replaced by Serfdom. Under 
this arrangement of society Feudalism was sanctified by the State and the 
Church. Under this arrangement also the exploitation of the non-possessing 
class by the possessing class continued ; but this state of affairs also could not 
be everlasting, because economic necessity compelled men to have recourse 
to a new method of production. Handicraft was replaced by machine- 
production. As a resq^lt, the Bourgeois or Capitalistic society replaced 
the Feudal social order. Moral conceptions also '^underwent a change. The 
nobility under Capitalistic Society were not allowed to claim special privileges.. 
• These privileges passed from their hands to the hands of those who controlled 
and possessed the instruments of production or capital. Under the capitalistic 
bociety social institutions had to be modified in accordance wath the economic 
needs of the society. The State and the Church w^ere utilised by capitalists to 
coerce into submission the have-nots ” of the Society. This. Capitalistic Society 
introduced a conflict betw^een the capitalists and the wuige -earners. Further 
dialectical necessity of competition compelled states to fall more and more apart. 
Every state as a result became militant against every other state. Then Capital- 
ism gradually by an inherent necessity developed finance and monopoly capital 
f>s w'eli as Impearial’sm and Fascism. So according to the Materialists, to liave 
a clear understanding of social evolution, the nature of various social institutions 
and the relations between various social groups including the stales, it. is 
necessary to study them from the objective or material slandpoint. Idealism 
according to them mystifies truth and gives currency to lies. Materialists think 
that througli the inner dialectic of society Capitalism is bound to be replaced by 
Socialism and in socialistic society alone true equality and liberty w-ill reign 
supreme. 

Various social problems confront us to-day. We are now at a loss to 
understand what should be the proper relation belw^een various social groups 
and between man and man. We find conflict betw^ecn economic classes, between 
religious groups and betw^een states. The nafions of the modern w^orld are 
now engaged in a deadly struggle. International relations at present arc 
anything but satisfactory. Economic needs have raised new problems regarding 
the institution of the family, of marriage, of education, of religion, etc. What 
should be our approach to the solution of these problems? Should w^e expla'n 
the actual social groupings and their relations by appealing to the supernatural 
in the manner of the Idealists ? Should w^e bring in God or the ‘Law of Karma’ 
or invent legends and myths to explain social phenomena and to tackle social 
evils ? Will it not be more desirable to explain social phenomena by means ot 
material and efficient causes ? Is it not necessary for us to do away with the 
conception of a Final Cause in order to deal effectively with social evils ? 
According to the Materialists the only scientific standpoint is the objective or 
material standpoint. The subjective or the idealistic slandpoint, they say, will 
not enable men to understand and solve the outstanding social problems ; it will 
only compel men to move m a vicious circle. Materialists assert that facts 
should be understood in their proper perspective and truth though unpalatable 
should be told from the house top if a scientific solution of social problems is 
intended. It is for the social reformers to decide whether they should approach 
social questions from the idealistic standpoint, or from the materialistic, objective 
and scientific standpoint. 



EXCHANGE, DISTRIBUTION AND CONSUMR- 
TION IN ABORIGINAL INDIA 

Nabbndu Datta-Majumdee 

The problem of distribufcioti among primitive tribes is not as complicated 
as that among modern industrial societies, where producers have been sharply 
differentiated from consumers, production is carried on for the sake of profit, 
and the whole process of distribution centres round the mechanism of money 
and market. Among the primitive tribes of India, the problem of distribution 
is a very simple one. The producers are themselves the consumers. Every 
member of a community knows practically every art that is possessed by the 
community, and needed for the basic task of earning one’s livelihood. So, the 
problem resolves itself into one of allocating what has been produced among 
the members of a househoid which is the effective economic unit within the 
broader framework of a clan or a settlement. 

Apart from this direct distribution of economic goods am^ng the members- 
of individual households, there is what may be called social or communal dis- 
tribution among ^^dmiiive tribes. Every inbe' organizes periodical feasts on 
various ritual occasions, in which the members of an entire village or clan take 
part. For instance, the Nagas have great Feasts of iMerit, conferring social 
distinction to the giver of tlio feasts, at which the whole village is entertained. 
This system oi social distribution, togetlier with the fact that land and other 
natural resources vital for the subsistence of a community belong to the 
community ns a wliolo, and not to tlio indhu’dual members who have only a 
, usufructuary riglit, prevents tlio ugly plienomonon of great concentration of 
wealth ill a few, and poverty and starvation am ong tlie rest, in those primitive 
tribes wliieb .still retain ilieir Iribal orgaiiizalion and customs. 

Every community lacks a few things whicli are obtainable from the 
no’glibouring peoples, and, ihi^ fad gives rise to wliatever exchange there is 
among tlie primitive lribe.'> of India. Witli a few exceptions (the cxcepticns 
being of I'ecent origin, and due to conlact with the British Government and (he 
introduction of tlio rupee), the object of sucli exchange is not proiit, but the 
direct acquirement of the tilings not available in a community. 

A survey of the tribes of Nortli-East and Central India would indicate the 
existence, side by side, of lour different forms of exchange — (?) barter, (ii) 
money-barter, i.e., where a symbol of value, whether in kind or in some form 
of money token, has been introduced, (???) exchange based on the use of money, 
and (iv) excliringe based on the use of credit. It should be noted that all the 
tribes do not possess all the forms of exchange simultaneously. A few tribes 
aiie predominantly m the stage of barter ; in t he majority of cases money has 
been replacing barter; and cases of credit-exchange are not so common. 
Another point worth noticing is tliat trade and exchange are more developed 
atnong the Mongoloid tribes than among the pre-Dravidian ones. 

• I woiild now cite examples to illustrate the different forms of exchange. 
Of the tribes that are predominantly in the stage of barter, mention may be 
made of the Konds and the Erenga or Hill Kharias of tlie Simlipal Kange of 
Mayurbhanj State. The Konds barter food-grains and jungle products, 
myrabolams (Terminalia fruits), tasar silk cocoons, and dammar, 'for salt and 
cloths from the Panos who are low-caste Hindus residing in Kond villages. The 
Hill Kharias barter honey, lac, frankincense, tasar silk cocoons, sal leaves, leaf- 
plates, leaf-cups, Jiharilia or bamboo splinters for stitching leaves into cup.s and 
plates, wild birds (specially a species called mama), etc., for rice. Of the 
' Monogoloid tribes, the Garos barter their field produce for cloths, earthenware, 
cooking-pots, and other foreign goods. 

• It should not be imagined that barter has -completely vanished from 
advanced societies. Even now survivals of barter are to be met with in the 
rural districts of Bengal. During the Second World War a system of barter 
has been deliberately set up in some places. For example in villages, arouiid 

3^1544P~I 
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Sevagram (Gandhi’s Ashram), Wardha, in the Central Provinces, villagers- are 
bartering their home-spun yarn for food-grains, oil, chillies, etc., from the local 
branches of the All-India Spinners Association, organized by Mr. Gandhi, who, 
in the earlier stage of the war, foresaw the coming shortage of food, and 
inspired this movement. As a result of the institution of this barter system, 
the inhabitants of that locality have been spared the terrible sufferings of the 
Indian famine of 1942 and 1948. 

A special kind of barter may be mentioned liero, i.c., barter involving trade 
in human beings. The Konds used to buy meriali (victims for human sacrifice) 
for brass utensils, cattle, corns, etc. Slaves used to be bartered among the^Angami 
Nagas for cows and conch-shells, and among the Liishai Kukis for guns, llie rate 
of such barter was traditioiiallv fixed. According to Mr. Arbutlinot, Collector of 
Vizagapatam, each vicuah had a fixed price consisting of forty articles such as a 
bullock, a male buffalo, a cow, a goat, a piece of cloth, a silk cloth, a brass pot, a 
large plate, a bunch of plantains, etc. According to major John Butler, who wrote 
in 1855, the pricq,of a male slave, among the Angamis, was one cow and three 
concln shells, and that of a female slave ilu'ee cows and four or five conch-sheils. 
When guns first made their appearance in the Lnsliai Hills, western tribes 

used to barter one strong slave for two guns from tlie eastern tribes. 

Cases of money -barter, wliere some commodity lias taken first rank as a 
token of value, are not mncli in evidence among tlie primitive tribes of India. 

I have not come across a single clear case like that of the Ifiigao of tlie 
Philippines, wlilch fnrnislies a veiw good examjdo ol inone_\ -barter. Among 
the Ifugao rice is both a staple food and a least common denominatin' m ex- 

•changes. Tliere is only one refereru'c to imlinllrd I'iee Ixong ns(',d oy tin* An 

Nagas of Assam as a standard of value. But tin's lias now been replaced by 
British currency. The refei'ence in question is, “ Free access to the market- 
places and the contacts with Europeans liave led to ilio introduction ol metallic 
currency of India as the medium of exchauge.^to the displacement ol unlmlled 
rice, which had been the standard of value before'.”^ C^jnek-slH'lis and small 
Manipuri iron hoes, among tlie Angamis, are regarded by Pint ton io have once 
served the purpose of currency.^ It was possible to make one Angami boo out 
of three Manipuri hoes, and one concli-sbeil, eijual to the breadili of thght 

fingers, was worth a cow. I am inclined to think tliat tlie use of eonch-shells 

and Manipuri hoes among the Angamis was more an illustration of money - 
barter than of currency. Idie same may be said of the use of flat metal gongs 
and worn-out blades of daos among the Chang, one of the trans-irontier tribes 
of the Naga Hills. The worn-out blades can be converted into new daos, and 
the metal gongs were worth five rupees (now dropped io eight annas). They are 
also used as money tokens. Here we find anotlicr example of rnoncy-barler. 5 , 

Coming to the third form of excliaiige, /.c., ex(diange based on money, tliere 
are at least two cases where the term native money can be properly used. Phe 
first is the use by the Ao Nagas of pieces of thin key-sliapod iron, abouf^S 
inches long which are, called ‘chabili’ in bastard Assamese. TliesQ ‘ chaliili 
had no other use than that of serving as a measure of vame and medium of 
exchange. Hence they were true money, but they are now' being replaced by 
the rupee. The second case is that of the Yachumi and other trans-irontier tribes 
of the Naga Hills, who still use strings of quite worthless pieces of conch-sheli 
beads alternated wnth bits of bamboo as money. 

With the extension of British power to every nook and corner of India, and 
with the conseq’iient breaking down of the comparative isolation ot the primitive 
tribes, British money has been invading and elbowing out the barter system. 
There are few tribes who have been able to escape from this invasion. It is« 
only a matter of time before the whole of primitive India would be encompassed 
by the British monetary system. And barter among the primitive tribes would 

^ W. C. Smith, The Aq Naga Tribe of Assam, London, 1925, p. 188. 

2 J. H. Hutton, The Angami Nagas, London, 1921, p. 71. 
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be a relic of the past, as is already the case with the Santals, who still call a 
kind of niJxed mustard oil, used for cooking purposes, ‘ barter-oil/ Even wild 
Baibas are now selling twenty-five . mangoes for a pice, and a hundred for an 
anna. ' The Dudh and Dhelln Kharias sell the produce of their fields in the 
nero-libouring markets, and spend part of the sale proceeds in buying salt, 
tobacco and other necessaries not grown or manufactured by themselves. 

As has been mentioned before, the Mongoloid tribes are greater traders than 
the pre-Dravidian tribes. Of the former again, the Khasis are the greatest 
traders. Their chief exports consist of oranges, potatoes, bay leaves and areca 
nuts. Their chief imports consist of clothes, iron implements, coral, glass, 
brassware, dried fish, etc. Khasi oranges are sold by the spah or 100; this spah 
actually contains, not 100, but a little over 3,000 oranges. The spah varies with 
the market. For example, at Phali Hat, the comp^itation of the spah is as 
follows : — 

1 Haii = 4 oranges. 

8 Ha]is = 1 Bhar or 32 oranges. • 

100 Bhars = shi spah (one hundred = 3,200 oranges). 

The ‘computation is different at Shelia, where — 

1 Gai = 6 oranges. 

5 Gais + 2 oranges = 32 oranges or 1 Bhar. 

4 Bhars = l Hola = 128 oranges. 

27 FIolas + 2 Bhars = shi spah (100j = 3,520 oranges. 

The price of cj spa/i varies from 10 rupees (15s) to 40 rupees (£3). The Garo» 
iU'e also good traders. Cotton is their chief article of export, and a source ot 
wealth. 

The development of ti-ade goes hand in hand with that of markets. So, it 
is only natural that we should find well-established markets among the Mongo- 
loid tribes in general, and an^ong the Khasis in particular. There are many 
large hats or markets in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills where hill tribes and plains 
people meet for a brisk trade. Cherrapunji and Jowai are the chief among 
them. Kohima is another principal market in the Naga Hills. It is worth 
noting that the principal source of income of the Khasi Siems or Chiefs is 
Khrong, i.e. , the toll raised from the markets within their temtories. 

Cases of local specialization in trade are also to be found. For instance, 
the trade in shells and beads among the Angami Xagas is carried on almost 
entirely by the village of Khonoma. Xumbcrs of people from this village go 
down to C^'alcutta and come back through Burma and Manipur for trading pur- 
poses. Ihe occupation of Burma by the Japanese must have now put a stop 
to this trade. 

Exchange among the primitive tribes of India is usually direct and on cash. 
An instance of exchange based on credit is supplied by the Bhois (many of whom 
ar.e really Mikirs) living on the north and North-East of the Khasi Hills district. 
They cultivate lac on the basis of advances made by the Syntengs of Jowai who 
are to be repaid in lac. The trade in lac is a lucrative oiie^ in the Jaintia Hills, 
but the lion’s share of the profits goes to the Syntengs of Jow^ai wlio act as middle- 
men. Here we find the phenomenon of middle-men in primitive trade. Svn- 
teng middlemen sell lac to Maiwari merchants wlio visit all the plams 
markets frequented by tlie hillmen. This lac is finally exported to Calcutta. 

Exchange, whether barter or otherwise, is usually intei-lribaJ, and not 
• intra-tribal. Tlie Konds barter tlieir goods with the semi-aboriginal Hinduized 
iCastes like the Panos, Lohara, Bomaru, and Sundis. I'lie Garos buy their daos, 
swords and cloths from the Megams in the Khasi Hills. They purchase Kancha, 
a kind of cotton clotli, dark blue or red in colour, from the riains Garos to the 
north. The Garos sell timber and lac to traders from the plains of IMyrnensingh. 
The Angami Nagas purchase a special kind of salt made from brine wells from 
the Kacha Nagas. The Khasis buy their silk cloths from the Assam Valley, and 
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from the villages of Nongtung and Khyrwang in the Jaintia Hills; they sell 
oranges, potatoes, bay leaves and areca nuts to the plains merchants. The Bhois 
sell their lac to the Syntengs. In short, inter-tribal trade is the general rule. 

There are, however, a few cases of intra-tribai trade.. For example, the 

Syntengs of Myhso specialize in spinning cotton thread. The Syntengs of 
Suhtnga purchase this thread from the Mynso people and manufacture sleeve- 
less coats. 

• Markets among the primitive tribes are not completely isolated, and 
independent of outside influence. The ebb and flow of the big business centres 
like Calcutta is clearly manifested in the price-fluctuations m these markets. 
For example, the prices of cotton and lac among the Garos, and those of lac 
among the Khasis are subject -to wide fluctuations in accordance with what goes 
on in the Calcutta market which, again, reflects the position m international 
markets. < 

In paragraph 3 of this article, it has been mentioned that the object of 
^primitive exchange is not profit but the obtaining direct of the necessary goods. 
In view^ of the invasion of primitive economy by the rupee this statement has 
to be modified. The element of profit has now been entering primitive trade in 
India. A few tribes are already advanced in that direction. I am speaking 
especially of the Garos and Khasis. The former tribe has been carrying on a 
lucrative trade in cotton and lac. The Khasis are earning good profit out 
of the export trade in oranges, potatoes, bay-leaves and areca nuts. The lac 
trade of the Syntengs is also highly profitable. 

I would now deal with the institution of credit and interest. This institution 
is of recent origin among the primitive tribes of India, and mainly due to the 
result of the introduction of money and money -lenders. For generations the 
problem of indebtedness has been weighing down the peasantry of India, Iliudii 
as well as Mohammedan. Now, this has raised its ugly head among the primi- 
tive population. Usurious money-lenders arc strangling the sinqfie and once 
happy primitive folk of India. External monc^y-lenders are giving them loans 
at exorbitant rates of interest cither for foreign drinks or cultivation. Foreign 
drinks are being introduced as the result ol the excise policy ol the Government, 
which has made the manuiaeturo of indigenous liquor from malnia fruits 
illegal. The Konds have already lost most of their valuable lands to tliese 
money-lenders. The Santals are suffering terribly under the burden of in- 
debtedness. When crops fail on account of drought or excess oi rain, the 
' Kb arias also h^ve to borrow grains or^cash at bigli rates of interest from the 
mahajans or money-lenders. Hill Kharias are forced to sell lioney, lac, frankin- 
cense, jungle birds, etc., to the money-lenders at prices far below those in the 
market, in repayment of the loans and interest. Among the Lhota Nagas 
loans of different things have different rates of interest. Money brings 5Q pbr 
cent, simple interest for two years only. A loan of six baskets of rice brings 
an annual interest of four baskets (about 66*7 per cent.) till the'prmcipal is 
paid. A loan of salt demands the highest rate of interest, which is 100 per cgnt. 
per annum compounded. As a result, such loans are promptly paid. A lOaxi 
of seed paddy, however, has the first claim for repayment. 

Some primitive tribes possessed the institution of credit and interest even 
before their contact with the British Government. Such are the Lhota, Serna 
and Eengma Nagas, etc. It seems that this institution grew out of a sense 
of social duty. For Joans among these tribes usually taki the form of paddy 
or rice, and it is considerd churlish, as among the Eengma Nagas, for those 
with good harvests to refuse to help those whose granaries have become empty 
before the next harvest. The dominant motive was social help, and not usury 
or living on interest. This is evident in the Eengma custom that allows interest 
to run for one year only. The rate of interest among the Eengmas is one 
basket of rice on one basket, and two baskets on anything up to five or six 
baskets, which is the usual limit of a loan. Among the Angami Nagas of 
Kohifiaa and Khonoma, who are more in contact with civiliEatiun, a class of 
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,m 0 ^ey-Iende^s has come int? being, who charge high interest, and try to realize 

’ it to the last farthing. 

In conclusion, I would make a few remarks about ^nsumption which may 
be defined as the satisfaction of human wants. Things that directly satisfy 
luAnan wants and are desired for Jbheir own sake are called consumers, goods, 

IT foX clothing, houses, etc. If an individual or a community is to survive 
at^ail these wants must be satisfied. That is why all economic activities 
arJ directed to the satisfaction of human wants The goods, on the production 
of which, the economic efforts of the primitive tribes or India are concentrated, 
■ire food drink clothing, ornaments, houses, domestic articles, implements, 
weapons ’ and musical instrumenls. Unlike modern industrial societies there 
is no gulf between production and consumption among the primitive tribes, 
that is! production is carried on for the immediate object of consumption. 

The consumption of food is the most important of all forms of consumption 
among the primitive tribes of India. Though there has been no scientific 
analysisof primitive dietary, yet it may be said, froin observation, that food 

consumption is not what it should be from the point of view of the modern 
medical .conception of a balanced diet. In pnrnitive dietary starch occupies a 
disproportionately preponderant position. Starch is taken 

of lice Some tribes like the Gonds and Baigas take it in the form of small 
millets, called kodvn and hath. There should be more protein and fat m 
their diet. It might be of interest to note here that m 19ol I visited a Garo 
village In the heart of tho Madhupur forest, in the district of My^ensmgh, 
not far ficm the Garo Hills. The majority of the Garos were Hmduized, 
belonging to the Vaishnava sect. A small section was Christianized, ihe 
’Cljt.’istiiiii'* (jUtU’lt'i' of tlic villiige was sopariitc from tho liindu quartoi. 
lienclman of tho Hindu quiU’ier was {giving a feast that day , and invited me to join 
it. I giudly accepted the iiavitatioii, and was enteitained with boned lice 
ihhat), boiled pulse (dal), and a vegetable curry. Ihere was no fish oi meat. 
This might bo duo to the fiict that they were Uoishwauaa (worshippers of the 
deily Vishnu), who arc vegetarians. \ery little fat was used in cooking. 
I'crlinps, there was just a little mustard oil in dal and cumj. Whatever protein 
lood. the aborigines have is supplied by^ hunted and domestic animals. But 
(boy cannot liavo it frequently or iii adequate quantities. Ihe leservatiois of 
forests and game laws have furthur restricted the source of their food supply in 
general and protein supply m particular. Protein deficiency may be partly 
remedied by the introduction of the drinking of milk. At present the Mongoloid 
Indo-Chinese tribes have a prejudice against miik. With the overcoming of 
this prejudice by educative propaganda, one source of protein supply may 
be opened up. 

* At certain seasons of the year primitive dietary gets deficient also in 
quantity. Summer is the most difficult period for most of the tribes, when 
they get short of food, and have to depend more on the roots and tubers 
of Gie forests. The Koiids have given the name of sukU halo or the hungry 
season to ‘the summer, when wild fruits and roots become their main source 
of subsistence. The Lushai Kukis, in their scarce . season, reserve what- 
ever food-grains they have got for the children, while they themselves live 
on the forest produce. In order to remedy the .above defects in the consump- 
tion of food among the primitive tribes of India, it is not enough to give a 
prescription of a balanced diet. Above everything else, it is necessary to develop 
the economic resources of the tribal areas primarily in the interest of the 
. tribes, and not for the profit of outsiders. This is not to say that tribal areas 

, would form a self-sufficient economy isolated from the rest of India On the 

contrary, the economic development ot the tribal areas is organically bound 
up with that of the whole of India. But in any plan of development- the 
interests of the aboriginals must not be sacrificed to those of others. 
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1 

For him she waited — none but only him, 

For her to wait and wait was easy, sure. 

She went about in vernal splendour clad 
And laughed at what in time she might endure ; 

We, once at last shall meet, when he himself doth come, 
A song mature, two strophes, then will sure become. 

2 

For him she waited — none but only him. 

And years grew out of days, now all gone by : 

Now, tor the first time, anguisli seized her heart, 

As back she looked to past, with many a sigh. 

3 

He’ll come himself — to him she need not go, — 

This is her faith — believes she firmly so : 

Persists she in her fervent faith, when, lol 
Before her path, the first faint shadows grow. 

4 

For him she waits — and none but only him, 

Her first tears, drop by drop, begin to fail : 

The sun doth fly the sky, so scared is he. 

Her tremulous voice — the voice that him doth call : 

If he doth come, he’ll come of his free will, 

Till then, 'tis meet, my soul, thou shouldst be still. 


'gKiscellang 

Bendy Sarkar 

INTERNATIONAL CALCUTTA 

One of the tuost sftHefit features in the pat^^ern of mamiaoth agglomerahons of hninaa beings 
is famished by the complexity of relations between the heterogeneous races that make them up. 
The racial composition of a cosmopolis like Calcatta can be analyzed to afford specimens of this 
societal complex. In 1931 the inhabitants of Calcutta fell into the following three groups according 
to birth-place within or outside Bengal : 

Categories Per 1000 inhabitants. 

1. Bom in Bengal ... 668 

2. Bora in non-Bengal India ... ... ... ... 318 

3. Bom outside India ... ... ... ... 14 
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We understand that 332 outj. of 1000, i>., one-third of the entire population of Calcutta was 
non-Bengali. The non-Bengali element can be further analyzed as follows : 

Categories jNnmber Per 1,000 

318 
14 


Indian 

Non-Indian 


Asian 
, European 
African 
American 
Austrian 


Number 

380,428 

16,898 

... '7,648 
... 8,971 
... 64 

226 
89 

397,826 


There were altogether 16,898 non-Indian and 380,428 Indian non-Bengalis in Calcutta. This 
is the pattern of " international Calcutta ” in 1931. 

FOREIONEBB IN THE tl. K., PRANCE* AND GERMANY 


The relative position of foreign-born in Bengal is indicated below for the period 188M931 ; 


Year 

Number 

Percentage of 

Index 



Total Population 

• 

1881 

883,595 

2,40 

100 

1931 

1,855.708 

3,63 

150 


The position of foreign-born iu certain countries of Europe (1881-1921) is exhibited below in 
the perspective to that in Bengal (1881-1931) : 



Bengal 

Index 

U. K. 

Index 


Percentage 


Percentage 


1881 

2.40 

100 

0.91 

100 

1921 

3.63 (1931) 

160 

1.82 

200 


France 

Index 

Germany 

Index 


perccntago 


Percentage 


1881 

2.67 

100 

0.34 

100 

1921 

6.97 

223 • 

1.51 

444 


In 50 years the proportion of foreign-born increased 50 per cent in Bengal, but in 40 years— 
increased 100 per cent in the U.K. 123 per cent in France, and 344 per cent in Germany. The 
increase in the inter-provincial or intertiational contacts during four decades is palpable, especially 
in the three loading countries of Europe. The categery, “ international '* or “ inter-provinciai ” 
migration, is but a conventional term. Many of those relations or population movements between 
different regions which are known as inter-provincial* in India are to be described as international 
in Europe simp'.y because of the politi *-af c mstitut oni an 1 the politics of boundries. Prom the 
standpoint of Europe as a socio-demigraphic unit there is no reason why these movements should 
not be described as inter-provincial migrations. External or internal colonies, permanent or 
temporary, are but* matters of nomenclature. The facts of migration or colonizing, on the one hand, 
and the inter-racial or ethnic socio cultural intermixtures, on the other^ are the solid realities of 
sociation in these phenomena of “ foreign ’’-born settled in any region. 


NON-BENGALI ELEMENTS IN THE BENGALI BIOTYPE 


^ The societal relations of large human agglomerations can be envisaged, among other ways, by 
the “ sex-ratio ** of international Calcutta, i.e., the number of women of their own races per 1,000 
non-Bengalis. This sex-ratio is indicated in the following statement : 


Categories 

Men 

Women 

Women 
per lOOO men 

/I. IniHai) 

... 812,140 

68,288 

219 

II. Non-Indian 

... 12,888 

' 4,510 

364 

Total Non-Bengali 

... 324,628 

72,798 

224 


The table says that the non-Indians did nut Lave mure than 364 women per 1,(XX), and the 
non-Bengali Indians more than 219 per 1,000. The sex-ratio of the entire non-Bengali population 
was 224. 

In inter-human relations, then, it is obvious that non-Bengalis (both Indian and non-Indian) 
have chances of coming into sex-contact with Bengali women. Hence many alleged Bengali children 
are likely to have non-Bengali fathers Race-mixture, varna-samkara (blood fusion) or miscegena- 
tion is then to be taken as a social reality along with adultery and prostitution in international 
Calcutta. 

• Indian statistics are shy of records about illegitimate births. The incidence and distribution 
of inter-racial sex-contacts are hardly known. But deserted women, unmarried mothers and 
foundlings are becoming important enongh to demand ‘^social service” institutims for them 
For the time being, therefore, the intimate contacts (in and out of wedlock) between Bengali women 
and non-Bengali men have only to be the subject-matter of conjecture and guess-work. Perhaps 
some day anthropometrical surveys may lead to the detection of divers^ ethnic strains in the so-called 
Bengali biotypa and to the demonstration of Calcutta as the melting pot of races. 
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MELTING POTS OP RACES 

It is to be understood that social contacts of the form envisaged here are not the differentia 
between a metropolis and an ordinary municipal or non-municipal town or even a village, whether 
in East or West. These intimacies, — pre-marital or post-marital— are commonplace occurrences 
in the smaller, meSium or large settlements of India ?3 elsewhere in the two hemispheres— 
although statistical accounts relating thereto are, naturally enough, either non-existent or inad3- 
quate. The noteworthy points in regard to all mebropolitian social oompioxes . are (li the great 
diversity of the racial factors enabled to pirbicipite in these inter-human relations, and (2) the 
large number of individuals that are normally in need of these sociatious. Bstweeu a metropolis 
and an ordinary town or a village the difference ia this regard is nob one of kind but of quantity 
and variety. The topic is vast enough for extensive monographs from ethnic as well as cultural 
and socio-political standpoints. 

The cosmopolises as the malting pots of races are likely to possess an importance in regard 
to the “ qualitative ” transformation of the peoples. Eugenical evaluations or race mixtures cannot 
yet be based on a precise scientific basis. 'Phe scientific world does not perhaps fully accept the 
British sex- psychologist Havolock Ellis’s data in 4 Study of British Genius (London, 192G) where 
he establishes an equation between the genius-zones and the zones of race-mixture. But the facts 
of race-mixture are too ..prominent in every country to be overlooked in polit'es, econotoics, and 
sociology. In the educational and cultural development of nations varna-sarnhara has need to be 
appraised at its proper worth. 


Round the World 


Greek Tragedy- 

Dire calamities have befallen the Hellenes— tragedies truly Euripedean in their intensity. 
The skies of Greece are now painted in sombre colours. Forebodings are already heard of future 
ills which may befall that unhappy country; these wull be nothing now i“or Greece, which has seen 
the Peloponnesian Wars, the fratricidal contests of the Byzintiues. ilie lurrors of Venetian domina- 
tion and of Genoese pirates and the storm and stress of Ottoman rule. 

“ Where are the snows of yester-year?” The Acropolis of Athens witnessed the humiliation 
of Greece at the hands of Nazis. The Ottoman cannon-marks in the walls of tlie Acropolis and of 
the Parthenon have been followed by bigger marks from Nazi hoioitzers and mortars. The hees 
have forgotten to garner their honey on Mount Hymettos. It now harbours snipers and guerilla- 
fighters. The two main streets of Athens— the Othos Stadiou and the Otlios Panepidemiou—Tihlch. 
used to be filled hy gay and vivacious crowds, now provide lurking shadows of death : the 
assassin and the denomcer. The square known as the OMONOIA. must now have barricades 
instead of bandstands. The /5APEION, w'here exhibitions of arts and crafts used to be held in the 
spacious days of peace, is perhaps now used as barracks. The ruins of the Temple of Olympian 
Zeus stand as uncertain witnesses to the spirit of Classical Ant^quily. The - Diplomatic Quarter 
aloig the avenue krown as KIGILLTS— where Venizeios’ house stands—must be the same as over. 
That is where the plots which humiliate and ruin Greece are hatched. 

The forces of ELAS which are Dational, patriotic, liberationist forces are now singled out as 
rebels by their one-time sympathisers. F.iCtions are fomeuted againnt ELAS and Civil War has 
been manufactured on the usual stereotyped lines. Statesmen of interested countries justify their 
interference in unctuous terms. The pusillanimous Prime Minister— M,. papandre.m— would like 
to feel patriotic and resign, but he is over-awed by force tnajeure" ; moreover he is quite sati^Ged 
with the exquisite cuisine provided for him at the Senodochion Megah Bretania (Gt. Britain Hotel}. 
Meanwhile, the people are dying like dogs in the streets. The intolerable tyranny of the Nazis 
resulted in famine and pestilence, from the ravages of which the Greeks are still suffering intensely. 
The evil legacies of the Kondyllis and Metaxas regimes are being felt to-day. The cup of bitterness, 
of morbidity, is full to the brim. The ELAS naturally considers the extremists of the Metaxas 
regime, i.e.^ the Rightists ” as their natural enemies and the hatre d is returned with interest. 
Britain by her nursery-governess ” attitude has scarcely soothed acerbated feelings and this 
sponsoring of the cause of the reactionary and antediluvian elements has profoundly shocked 
public opinion in Greece and elsewhere. It bears an unfortunate resemblance to Fascist interven- 
tion in Spain during the Spanish Civil War. 

Mancharla : Economic Conditions— 

A recent issue of the ** Far Eastern Survey (published by the American Council, Institute 
of Pacific Relations) has some interesting observations on economic conditions in present-day 
Manchuria and the stringent control by the Japanese of every feature of the economic life of that 
country. It seems that all persons must be engaged in productive work and each man must do' 
three months’ compulsory labour every year. Coal and gold mints employ the largest number of 
wcrkers. 

The purchase of all goods is restricted. Money must first be exchanged into coupons and all 
prices are controlled* The population is divided into three classes. Class A, the Japanese, may 
buy husked rice, wheat, flour,, wine, meat and vegetables? Class B, the Koreans, may buy unhusked 
rice, wheat, flour and vegetables; and Claes C, the Chinese, are allowed to buy only vegetables and 
salt. This is indeed a novel kind .of rationing I 
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Feminiton fa Tnikey— 

The Kemftlisfc Eevolution and the Kemalist Eenaissance gave a great impetus to the Feminist 
Movement in Turkey, but did not create it. Already ip the Nineteenth Century there was a 
vigorous Feminist Movement in -Turkey. Wobien had their own political clubs and lectured at 
political meetings. These were, in a sense, direct descendants of the Medieval" Sodality of women 
in Anatolia : the Ham-Bdjiydn-i-Bum, of the ‘ Sisters of Bum.’ The mysticism of the Medieval 
Sodality had been replaced by the passionate fervour and action of the Political Club. 

During World War No. 1 Turkish women had fought and suffered for their country. One of 
the noblest of Turkish women — Halide Edib Hanym — bad fought as an artillery officer. She is* a 
}^reat novelist. Her novel ** Ateshin g'dmlek** ('* The Shirt of Flame”) was one of the basic books 
of the Turkish Eevolution. It inspired the Turks to heroic deeds in the cause of their country. A 
few years ago Halide Edib toured India and wrote her reminiscences of the country. She, like her 
fellow-countrymen and countrywomen, is a great admirer of Sarojini Naidu ; in fact, she herself 
may well be called the ‘ Sarojini Naidu of Turkey*. 

Syed Jamal-ud-din Al-Afghani-r; 

There was a time when the name of J amal-ud-din Al*Afgbl,ni shook the Orient. In the 
Nineteenth Century his personality conjured up dreams of future greatness for Asia and a cultural, 
spiritual and physical cohesion of ali Asiatics. Syed Jamal-ud-din’s interests ranged from the 
Indus to the Bosphorus and he had travelled that distance. Years of wanjjering and years of • 
profound meditation had fitted him for the stupendous task of making Asia fully awaie of the 
menace of Europe. Ever since the Crusades of the Later Middle Ages, Europe had been attacking 
Asia and making inroads into Asiatic existence. The Orient had been defeated in an unequal 
struggle and it was to resurrect the spirit of Asia that Syed Jamal-ud-din had come forth and had 
traversed plains, deserts and mountains. His spirit truly exemplifies Goethe’s saying “ Ohne^ Hast 
Ohne Bast ” — “ Without haste, without rest.** 

Syed Jamal-ud-din left wonderful disciples : Mohammed Abduh and Zagblul Pasha — his 
Egyptian followers, who continued his good work. In Turkey he influenced the great 
diplomat and dramatist t Abdul Hakk Hamid. He had also indirectly inspired the great Turkish 
reformer and precursor of Ataturk : Zia Gok Alp. 

A man of towering intellect and sublime soul, Syed Jamal-ud-din will live for ever in the 
hearts of alLpatiots. Iran and Afghanistan dispute his birth-place, but Syed Jamal-od-din was 
above national boundaries. After all these years his body is now being taken from Baghdad to 
Afghanistan. Living he traversed vast distances in Asia and even dead, he will be carr?ed over 
vast distances, till he finds a final resting-place in a country, which also possesses the tomb of 
another great Asiatic : Zabir-ud-din Muhammad, known in Indian History as the Emperor Babar. 
Sadhu Taswani.~< • 

During the recent Gita Jayanti, Calcutta saw once more a great personality of the past : 
Sadhu Vaswani. He belongs to that stirring epoch of ^Nationalist India^l904-1905 and was a con- 
temporary of the great patriots : Swami Abhedananda and Brabmabaudhab Upadhyaya. Vaswaniji’s 
stirring message recalled to us the glorious and momentons days of the past. He is also a symbol 
of inspiration for the future. 

S. K. C. 


'glcniems anh 'Notices of ^oohs> 


, Rajput Studies.— By A. C. Banerjee. Pp. ii + 340. Published By A. JMakhariee and Bros.. 
Calcutta. ' 

Bros Pp. iii-f 338. Published By A. Mukherjee and 


Professor Banerjee 18 to be congratulated on his new publications. Though they deal with 
wrde^ regions, his Eajput Studies and Annexation of Burma bear the same malks of 

sound jadgmefit, mature scholarship, critical discrimination and unsparing industry that charac- 
terise his previous works. The Rajput Studies open with the early history of the Guhilots and 

briefly review the mam features of Rajput polity but the most important chapters are those dealing 

with the British relations with the leading states of Rajasthan. Unromantic as the subject is 
Frofessor Banerjee s study, based mainly on unpublished English manuscript records, reveals the 
pa netic story of misrule, anarchy and confusion of the days immediately preceding the establish- 
ment of Pax Brittanica. j r & 


The Annexation of Burma is the sequel to TAe Ffontter of British India and forms 

an objective study of British expansion in the Bast. Lord Dalhousie was probably genuinely 
• anxious to maintain peace but Commodore Lambert was hardly the proper agent for implementing 
^that policy. Professor Banerjee’s narrative leaves an impression that the Second Barmese War 
was not entirely unavoidable. The Court of Ava inspite of its arrogance was prepared to concede 
allthe main demands. The offending Governor of Rangoon was recalled and humiliated. Burma 
oiiered to pay Rs. 9000 to Captain Sheppard and Captain Lewis, while the compensation demanded 
by Lambert on their behalf amounted to Es. 9,948 only. The difference was too paltry cause a 
war but the Commodore proved too combustible for negotiations. The Third Burmese War was the 
inevitable corollary of the Second. Before blaming Thibaw for plunging his country in a needless 
war we must not forget that the peaceful efforts of Mindon had completely failed to ease the situj- 
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tion. The mutu^kl suspicion, and conflict of interests embittered the feelings of the victors and ^ the 
vanquiBhcd alike and annexation was piobably the only sensible solution of the difficulty. 

Professor Baneriee*s excellent narrative is based on the sound foundation of the original 
sources and we have no doubt that these two volumes will form a welcome addition to the library of 
every serious student of Indian History. 

• , S. N. S. 

TheNatureof Self.— By A. C. Mukerjee, M.A., Reader in Philosophy, Allahabad University. 
Second Edition. Published by The Indian Press, Ltd., Allahabad, 1943. Pp. xiii4*408. Price 
Rs.. 7-8-0. 

The Self is central to all experiences of objects and should not be confused with any of them. 
But we find in the history of Philosophy a persistent tendency to decentralize the Self and identify 
it with some object or other which stands on the periphery. Such a tendency inevitably leads to 
various misconceptions about the real nature of the Self. Some of these misconceptions have been 
exposed by pbiiosopbers from time to time, but otbers still remain to be examined and eliminated, 
The idea of the Self as identical with the body or the senses does not now find favour with philo- 
sophers. But the conception of the self ts a conscious substance or a stream of consciousness still 
holds its own in modern pbilossphy. So also the Hegelian idea of the Self as a conscious subject 
which is correlated to a world of objects is hailed by many as the highest and truest conception of 
it. The object of the book under review is to show that all these conceptions are vitiated by the . 
fallacy of objectifying the Self and forcing it out of its central position in experience. It aims also 
at showing that the* true nature of the Self is more precisely and correctly explained in Safikara’s 
Advaita philosophy. According to it, the real self is pure consciousness which is identical with 
pure being and is the unobjectifiable light which illumines the whole world of objects. 

The book opens with a brilliant exposition of the ego-centric paradox in philosophy which has 
the effect of establishing the centrality of the Ego (i.e.. Self) in the knowledge situation. Then the 
psychological theory of the Self in its different forms is discussed with reference to some of its 
leading exponents, and it is shown that the psychological approach to the problem of Self ends in 
identifying it with one of the pseudo-egos. The epistemological method of studying the self leads 
either to the agnostic theory of the self as a focus imaginarius or to some other view in which 
agnosticism is avoided at the cost of objectifying the Self. This is shown by a critical exposition of 
the views of T H. Green and E. Caird. That consciousness as an unchanging principle of mani- 
festation is the basis of all reality and the pre-supposition of all knowledge of objects is next 
established by an examination of the views of Locke, Hume, W. James, Bergson, Ramanuja, the- 
Nyaya-Vai^esikas, the Buddhists and others. Then a distinction has been made between conscious- 
ness as immidiate experience and self-consciousness as mediate experience. In the light of this 
the learned author has maintained a real distinction between the Advaita and the Hegelian position, 
a fact which has been consciously or unconsciously overlookec^ by some modern interpreters of the 
Advaita Vedanta. In this way we are led to a view of the self which is neither Hegelian nor 
agnostic in tone and character. The two appendices at the and of the book have much value in 
removing certain serious misconceptions aboqt the Vedanta philosophy. 

The main point in the Theory of the Self, accepted in the book, may be stated as follows. 

* The Self is something other than the terms of a given relation. All categories are relational and 
80 inapplicable to the self which is non-relational. The self manifests all objects, though it requires 
nothing else to manifest it. It is ever present in all our knowledge and all our activities in its 
pure immediacy and, as such, it can neither be denied nor objectified, It may be positively des- 
cribed as the Conscious Principle to which all objects are presented, but it does not itself belong 
to the orders of objective reality at all. The Self is not a category and cannot, therefore, be said 
to be a system or a relational whole, or again a unity-in-difference. It is the ultimate, non-rela- 
tional consciousness which is necessarily distinctionless, unobjectifiable and immediate. It is not 
unknown and unknowable * x * or a tbing-in-itself, but is knowable par excellence as the foundation- 
al consciousness pre-sijpposed in all knowledge.* 4# 

The method of study followed all through the book is comparative and critical. It bears ample 
evidence of the author’s extensive study of and sound scholarship in Indian and Western Philo- 
sophy. The need for a secoud edition of the book within a short period of time is also an indication 
of its great merits and wide appreciation. It renders a very substantial service to the study of 
Pbilosopliy and throws much light on some of the persistent and perplexing problems pf EpisCemo- 
logy and Metaphysics. It deserves careful reading by all serious studehts of Philosophy. 

/ B. C. Chattbrjbe. 

The Crisis of the Modern World— By Rene Guenon (Luzac), Price Rs. 65. Pages i78. 

Each man feels that Civilisation today is passing thiough a crisis. Human intellect is at 
diagnosing the cause of the precept confusion. The author thinks that Modernism in its emphasis 
on individualiem, speed and materialism is at the root of the confusion. The cure lies in Tradi- 
tionalism, by which be means the spiritualistic conception of Science, inspired wisdom of Philosophy 
which are vouchsafed to the Elect who see more of Man and Nature than profane science and 
materialism can do. The author is for reviving the traditionalism which is not dead ; it oannov 
di0i for it originates in the finer intellect and this sovereign faculty is ignored in the present day 
Philosophy of Pragmatism ‘ In so far as it consents to serve for the attainment of practical ends and 
to seonre no more than a mere instrument subordinated to the recfuirements of the lowest and 
corporeal parts of the human individual.*’ The nature corollary to such philosophy is individualism, 
the denial of hierarchy in scjcial life, ti e refusal of a government by the elect and the deipocrthy 
based on number. Each one of them, the author thinks, is based upon a superficial philosophy, 
the philosophy Jof the mass mind which instead of vitalising Western Civilisation is at the root 
of its oot^too-far-off cr»,sb- 
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♦ Traditionalism, found in its last remnants in the Catholic Church in the West and in its ’^rigour 
still in the East, especially in India, is intensively living, because its inspiration comes from 
Beason and Bevelation which sees the working of the Word in the heart of creation inspiring saints 
and philosophers to the diviner knowledge of things. It gives the secret and sacred wisdom in 
Science and Philosophy and establishes the naturalness of social types and ^a social hierarchy 
basfd on Karma ripening into characttr. Modernism by. effacing out social types and hierarchy 
is introducing a confusion in society and state. The author condemns the economic basis of 
historical events and the efforts at Economic explanation of all social convulsions and changes. 
There is an evident fallacy and contradiction in assuming that the masses are free and ** spontane- 
ously acting and governing themselves’' while in leality they have been led in one manner or 
ao other —they represent a passive elemeut, a ** matter ” in the Aristotelian sense^of the term. 

The author utters the words of wisdo-'i when he says, ‘^Orientals who bring themselves to 
consider economic competition with the West, despite the repugnance they feel for this kind of 
activity, can do so only with one purpose, to rid themselves of a .foreign domination that is based 
on mere brute force and on the material power that industry supplies.” 

The book is thoughtful and is based upon close observation of facts and the conclusions he 
draws are sane. Those in India who are enamoured of the modern developments in the West 
should read this book closely and think thousand times before they are ont to disturb the funda- 
mental structure of social life in India and to destroy the ancient wisdom of this land. Happily 
today Indian affairs have at their helm a mind which sees and guides rightly. India shows 
the path to Peace to a disgruntled society. , 

One word more. The author thinks that Democracy is a government by the mass and the 
number, by quantity and not by quality. The truth is that democracy is not yet established any- 
where. It is not the government of the people; it is government by free persons moving in 
harmony and concord and recognising the spiritual basis of life and society, where no consideration 
is thought higher than the personality of man, which is an end in itself. Kant advances the 
solid ground of Democracy in recognising “ humanity as end into itself,” but which, alas, has been 
denied in his very land of birth and activities. 

Mahendea Nath Sircar. 


DB. BOBODAKANTA OPHTHALMIC PBIZE 

Mrs. Hemaprabha Boy has given a donation of Bs. 5,000 for creating an endowment for the 
annual award of a prize, to perpetuate the memory of her husband, the late Rai Bahadur 
Dr. Borodakanta Roy. 

The Prize would consist of a gold m.edal or cash or medical books or ophthalmic instruments, 
to be awarded to the best successful Hindu candidate in the newly created Ophthalmic Surgery 
paper in the Einal M.B. Examination of the University of Calcutta. 

The University has accepted the offer with thanks. 

Delegate to the conebrencb of manufacturers of chemicals and 

PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS 

Professor Mahendranath Qoswami, M.A., Dr.es Sc., has been appointed a representative of the 
University of Calcutta at the Conference. 

• THE ASUTOSH MUSEUM OF’ ARCHAEOLOGY AND EXCAVATION 

OF A NEW SITE 

The exacavatioD of an old mound at Nannoor (Birbhum District) traditionally associated with 
the famous Medieval poet Chandidas is proposed to be undertaken by the Asutosh Museum. The 
District Magistrate of Birbhum, Mr. S. N. Chatter jee as President of a local committee formed in 
this cfinneotioE^ has offered Rs. 1,000 to the University towards expenses of excavation. A survey 
party headed by Mr. Kunjagovinda Goswami, M.A., Excavation Ofi&cer of the Asutosh Museum, 
has already conducted preliminary explorations and the site appears to be fairly ancient 

SOCIAL WELFARE WORK COURSE AT CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 

The third Social Welfare Work Course of Calcutta University will begin with 19 labour welfare 
officers from various parts of India, corainateJ by the Central Government, and 22 officers aJtached 
to different industrial organizations in and around Calcutta. 

During the first year 22 labour welfare officers attended the course, while last year tbe trainees 
.numbered 26, of whom six were nominees of the Central Government. 

This course was mainly designed by the University in collaboration with the Indian Jute Mills 
Association for the training of industrial labour welfare officers, as both Che Association and the 
University felt that future industrial labour problems would require scientific handling for which a 
certain amount of training -^as necessary. , . t j * • i 

The subjects tauaht include Sociology, Statistics Applied Economics, Psychology, Industrial 

Laws and Public Health and Sanitary Laws. These were so chosen as to have some practical 
upon bearing the duties to be performed by labour welfare officers. Jjectures on differen su jec s 
are aided by excursions and visits to different industrial areas and labour colonies. 




Official Notifications, University of Calcutta 

Orders of the Vioe-Chancellor and Syndicate of the 
University of Calcutta 

^ Notification No. C. 3231 Affl. 

It is notified for general information that, the Governor is pleased to order that with effect , 
from the commencement of the session 1944-45 the Maldah College, Maldahi shall be affiliated to th 3 
' Calcutta University ih English, Bengali (Vernacular), Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, History, Elements 
of Civics and Economics, Logic, Mathematics, Commercial Arithmetic, Elements of Book-keeping 
and Commercial Geography to the I. A. standard with permission to present candidates for the 
Examination in the subject from 1945 and not earlier. 

Senate House, J. CHAKBAVORTI, 

Tht 2nd December, 1944. Registrar. 

NOTICE 


Applications'* are invited for the Guruprasanna Ghosh Scholarship for study outside India to 
be awarded in the year 1945, which must be submitted in the prescribed form to the Registrar, 
Calcutta University, not later than the 1st February^ 1945. 

The Scholarship is intended for such youngmsn as may desire to specialise in some subjects 
of Arts, Science, Agriculture or Industry. 

Information regarding qualifications of candidates for the Scholarship is contained in the 
Calendar (pages 461-55, Edn. of 1942). 

The prescribed form may be had on application to the Registrar. 

Senate House ! J. CHAKBAVORTI. 

The 14th December, 1944, . Registrar. 


NOTICE 

Applications are invited for Ghosh Travelling Fellowships, each of th© value of Rs. 4,400-0.0 
to be awarded by the University in 1945. 

The Fellowships are tenable abroad (i.c., outside India) and are to be held according to ti e 
terms and conditions laid down in the rules governing the Fellowships {vide pages 148*60 of Calendar 
for 1942). Each candidate shall be required to submit a general scheme of the work he proposes 
to undertake during the tenure of bis Fellowship. 

The Fellowships which are tenable for one year, are open only to persons who have at any 
time been admitted to a Degree of th© Calcutta University. » 

Applications for the Fellowships should reach the undersigned not later than the 1st Feh., 1945. 

The application must he accompanied by a statement form (which my be obtained from the 
undersigned) , duly filled up. 

Senate House, 

The 15th December, 1944 

NOTICE 


J. CHAKBAVORTI, 

Registrar, 


Applications are invited for the ‘‘Radhikamohan Educational Scholarship” for study in or 
outside India to be awarded in the year 1946, which must be submitted in the prescribed form, to 
the Registrar, Calcutta University, not later than the 1st Fehruaryt 1945. 

The Scholarship is intended for such youngmen as may desire to specialise in Mechanical 
Engineering, in Chemical or some other Technical Industry or in Agriculture. 

Candidates for the scholarship must be Bengali Brahmins of not less than 20 or more than 
^0 completed years of age. 

DetaRed information regarding qualifications of a candidate for the scholarship and rales 
governing its award is container! in the University Calendar (pages 468-464, edition of 1942). 

The prescribed form may be bad on application at the office of the Registrar. 


Senate House, 

Tbe 16th December, 1944. 


J. OHAKRAVOBTI, 

Regisir&fi 
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NOTICE 

* The Examination for the Diploma in Spoken English will be held from Monday the 9fch April, 
1945. 

Applications and fees for the Examination should reach the University not later than 
Tuesday the 9th January, 1945. 

• • A. P. DASODPTA. 

Officiating Controller, 


NOTICE 


The next examination for the Social Work Certificate will commence on Monday, the 29th 
January, 1945. 

All applications and fees for admission to the aforesaid examination must reach the ofiBice of 
the undersigned on or before Monday, the 8tb January, 1945. 

Senate House, A. P DASOUPTA, 

The 16th December , 1944, Controller of Examinations {Ojfg.), 


Students’ Welfare Committee 

NOTICE 

Applications are hereby invited from candidates for the competition for the Debendranath- 
Hemiata Oold Medal for the year 1944. The Medal is awarded to tbe student who passed any of 
the following examinations in the best of health and paying attention to his physique all through 
his University career. Graduates who have obtained any of the following degrees are entitled to 
compete for this Medal within three years of obtaining such degree : — M.A.t M.Sc., M.L., M.B,^ 
M.S.t Ph.D.f D.Sc»t D.L.f M.D. Competitors will have to appear before the Students* Welfare 
Committee of tbe Calcutta University for a routine Medical Examination and will also be subiec:»d 
to aucb tests as may be decided upon by the Conomittee appointed for the purpose by the Syndicate. 

In awarding tbe Medal the record of physical achievements of the candidates all through their 
• academic caxeer will be taken into account. 

Applications from the entrants for the competition are required to be forwarded by a member 
of the Senate or by the Head of any Institution affiliated to this University and must reach the 
office of the undersigned by the 5th January, 1945. 

A. CHATTEEJI, 

Students’ Welfare Office, Hony. Secretary^ 

Dated 29th November, 1944. Students* Welfare Committee, University of Calcutta. 

Council of Post-Graduate Teaching iii Arts, University of Caloutta 

NOTICE 

M.A. Examination, 1945 

Modern Indian Languages tHindi Principal) 

is hereby notified for general information that the following changes have been made in 
of books for the M.A. Examination in Modern Indiaii Languages (Hindi Principal) 

Papee I 

recommended — 

Adhunik Hindi Sahitya Ka Itihas— Dr. Varshny. 

Paper II 
(o) Poetry Texts 

Jaysi— Padmawat (Sankshipta)— Hindi Sahitya Sammelan Edition. 

Becommended for reference only — 

Pt. E. C. Shukla — Padmawat Ki Bhoraika. 

Paper in 

(a) Prose Texts 

Brindahan Lall Varma— Virat Ki Padooini. 

Paper IV 
(a) Drama 

Durgawati by Badrinath Bhatta or Shivaji by Missra Bandhus 
Asutosh Building, 

The 18th Decembert 1944. 


S. N. MITBA, 

Secretary. 


Tt 

the list 
for 1945 


Book 



CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY. PUBUCATIONS 

Harilila (in Bengali), edited by Rai Bahadur Dineschandra 
Sen, B.A., JD.Litt., and Basantaranjan Ray, Vidvad- 
vallabh. Demy Svo pp. 165. Re. 1-14. 

Panini (in Bengali), by Rajanikanta Gupta. Demy Svo pp. 
134. Re 1-8^ 

E-eprint of a critical work (in Bengali) on the Sanskrit 
Grammarian Panini by a distinguished Bengali writer and 
« scholar of the preceding generation The work was first pub- 
lished in 1875. The author accepts Goldstiicker’s view as» to 
the date of Panini. 


Bani Mandip (in Bengali), by Sasankamohan Sen, B.L. 
Demy Svo pp. 832. Rs. 6-0. 

GIRISGHANDRA CHOSE LECTURES 

Girischandra (in Bengali) by Mr. Kumudbandhu Sen. 
Demy Svo pp. 249. Rs. 2-0. , 


Girischandra (in Bengali) by Hemendrauath Dasgupta- 
Demy Svo pp. 253. Rs. 2-4. 


Girischandra (in Bengali), by Debendranath Basu. Demy 
Svo pp. 109. Re. 1-0. 


Girischandra : Man-o-Silpa (in Bengali) by Mahendranath 
Datta. Demy Svo pp. 187, Re. 1-8. 


NegatiYC Fact, Negation and Truth by Adharchandra Das, 
M.A., Ph.D,, Royal Svo pp. 317. Rs. 5. ' 

“ is a book which showje real philosophical grasp.” Dr. 8. N. 

Dasgupta. 

a reniarkable performance in the field of inodem philosophy and 
logical thought.” ^Dr. B. M. Barua. 

“ ^this book compares very well with doctoral dissertations in 

philosophy ah Harvard and other American Universities.”— ^ — C. I. Lewis, 
Chairman, Department of Philosophy, Harvard University. 


Publications of the University may be had of all leading 
book'sellers. . . 
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The Economic Factor in the Punjab Eecruitment in the Last 
War. 
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BREEDING AND REARING OE MAJOR ' 
CARPS OF BENGAL 

H. K. Mookerjee, D.Sc. (Lond.), D.I.G., F.N.I. 

Sir Nilratan Sircar Professor of Zoology , Calcutta University. 


Among the fresh-water inland fishes of Bengal Rahu (^) (Labeo rohitajy 
’ Mrigai (Cirrhhia mrigala) Catla {Catla catla) and Calbasu 

{Labeocalhasu) are the best, forming the major carps. The other smaller varieties 
are Bata (^j (Labeo bata), Punti (^J^) (Barbus puntius), etc. Unlike the 
European carps, Indian major carps as a rule do not breed in ordinary stagnant 
ponds. These are found to breed in rivers and also in special types of ponds 
known as bundhs Eeally speaking, breeding does not occur in the river 

proper but m the fallow land or in the rice field adjoining a river, which becomes 
submerged during the heavy monsoon. The rain water collected in this sub- 
merged area joins with the water of the river to become a continuous vast sheet 
of water. The submerged areas become so-called pockets of the river proper. 

After the formation of the submerged pockets during the monsoon, sexually 
mature adult fish of either sex migrate to these pockets from the river proper in 
search of purer rain water as they have already been stimulated by the addition 
of rain into the river water and there the females and males get more oxygenated 
w^ter due to the accumulation of rain. Due to the excessive amount of oxygen, 
the anterior lobe of the pituitary body of the female gets stimulated causing 
ready ovulation. This leads the female to hunt for a suitable partner and on 
getting such a mate the couple start playing about, coiling, rubbing, etc. 
Ul^mately spawning takes place when the females lay eggs and then the males 
spread milt on them for iertilisation. The fertilised eggs sink down at the 
bottom. The embryos generally come out of the egg-cases within 15 to 18 hours 
and float in the water of the pockets. Eventually, most of these embryos come 
to the river proper and the moment they are in the river these embryos migrate 
downwards with the current. So most laymen and even fishermen seldom get 
any opportunity of perceiving the fertilised eggs of carps. Most of them collect 
the very early stages of fry, which is ordinarily known as dimpona 

Fishermen generally catch these early fry or dimpona with nets 

of fine mesh and sell them in black earthen hundies. 

It has already been pointed out that the breeding of carps may also take 
place in special types of ponds known as bundhs (^^). A bundh is a kind of pond 
in the midst of a low-lying paddy land bounded on three sides by high embank- 
ments, the remaining or the fourth side '“being left open, since it gradually 
merges into sloping ground like a spout. In summer, a great part of the bundh 
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area dries up and is cultivated, while the actual pond always contains some 
water and harbours mature fish. In the rainy season, water from the upland 
area rushes into the hundh in the form of streamlets, which are locally known 
as dhals On getting a heavy shower, the whole area comprising a hundh 

becomes submerged, and during heavy floods it#may even overflow. To prevent 
overflowing ot the hundh, as well as to get rid of the old water of the pond, an 
outlet known as a hulan is made on the opposite side of the upland area 

imthe form of a channel which connects the hundh with a neighbouring river or 
a water-course. 


With the accumulation, of rain water in the pond, the brood fish are stimu- 
lated to activity and come out into the shallow parts of the hundh, known as 
tnoan (csTWr), for breeding purposes. There may be a little variation of the 
hundh from the description given above. The moan may be situated far away 
from the hulan and close to the dhal. There is a bamboo fencing, known as 
chhera at the mouth of the hulan. The flow of water through the hulan 

^channel for outlet) can be controlled by plugging it with straw and mud. 


From the description of the hujidh it is evident that the major Indian carps 
spawn in a shallow vast sheet of stagnant recent rain water for its e'xcessive 
percentage of oxygen and the idea of spawning of carps in running water is 
baseless. As a matter of fact, practically no fresh-water fish spawns without 
some amount of rain water mixed with the old water of the pond. Thus we find 
spawning of such fish as Shal (»fm) (Ophiccphalus marulius), Shol (Ophu 

cephalus stiratus), L ata (^ ) (Ophicephalus punctatus), Punti (Barbus pun- 
tins) and Maurala (^r^) {Amblypharingodon mola), etc., in almost all the 
common ponds of Bengal. For major carps almost pure rain water is 
needed and how it is possible in river or pond has already been stated. 
Another kind of hundh may be stated which may be adopted everywhere 
throughout Bengal. If there be a shallow big pond that dries up in summer 
then that may be the collecting space for heavy rains, the depth of which 
should not be very great. Such a pond is rea'lly an ideal hundh for spawninc^ 
of major carps, when the brood fishes are transferred from a neighbouring 
pond of considerable depth. This -idea is not the product of imagination but in 
reality we find such hundha in vogue in places like Midnapore. 

In Bengal the collection of major carp fry is made in almost all the big 
mers, but it is strange that actual fry markets are in existence in Western 
Bengal, iorming a regular belt-like area having Murshidabad on the north and 
Calcutta, Amta, Midnapore towards the base of the belt. The only place in 
Eartern Bengal where there is a regular fry market is near the Halda river in the 
Chittagong District. Thus there is great inconvenience for the North or East 
Bengal distncts to get the fry of major carps. The difficulty may be removed 
if the people of such districts adopt the second kind of hundh mentioned above. 

Stocking of fry of major carps may not be in vogue in Eastern Bengal, 
especially where there is floodwater. In such an area people are not sure of tLir 
^sition so th^ are reluctant to spend money. Recently I had a tall^ with the 
Director of Fisheries of Travancore State, where there is floodwater, as in 

Eaftera SnS.“ ° “ 

lor spawning of smaller carps such as Punti one should keep a pair of such 
fish in an earthen hundt and should change the water several times during every 
twenty-four hours. The water must be rainwater. This change of wate? 
has an invigorating effect and gives ready spawning. 

When carp fry become fingerling it is easier to identify them, but such 

fingerhngs nre costly and unless we stock very early fry, it would not be S 
economic proposition, j wuuiu uuu ue au 

^ Besides the points of identification of common carps, one ought to 
tow how to distinguish between the carnivorous from the herbivorous ones 
fo atart with, all the carmyorous fry have the origin of the mouth cavity ventral 
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to the body, which ultimately goes up gradually with the advancemeut of age 
towards the dorsal. The herbivorous on the other hand have their origin oi the 
mouth towards dorsal and in most- cases traverses towards the ventral side. 
Tjjiere may be few exception, such as Cat la (Catla catla) which takes 

quite a lot of Crustacea along *with plant food. For this reason Catla (Catla 
catla) has a perpetually dorsal moutli and can be called an intermediate form. 

I like to point out here that carnivorous fry are equally, if not more, dangerous 
than the adult carniTorous lish. 

In the Fish Laboratory, Calcutta University, an experiment was performed 
to demonstrate the havoc created by such carnivorous fry. We kept a Boal 
(c<tilN) {Waliaginia attu) fry and 100 try of carp in a glass aquarium and the 
number of carp fry that the Boal fry used to devour in every 24 hours was 
calculated and in 40 days it was found that one singly Boal fry ‘ could devour 
1096 carp fry and it attained the tremendous size of 292 mm. wnereas the carp 
fry attained the size of 35 mm. only. 

The collection of fertilised eggs from the bundh is done by mosquito curtain- 
nets. The size of the egg proper is that of a pea-seed with enough ihucous 
outside them giving an appearance of so many pearl beads. These eggs are trans- 
ferred to small pits or hapas with plenty of water from the bundh. The eggs 
that are collected in the HaJda Biver are generally kept in pits of considerable 
size and the baling of river water is done by means of a narrow boat fitted up with 
a pulley. The fisliermen generally keep the fertilised eggs on a net submerged in 
water m order to get rid of the egg-cases, when the embryos are liberated from 
them. There may be an improved method if, instead of a piece of net, one puts 
^ a piece of ordinary cloth underneath the net, so that on liberation of the embryos 
from the egg-cases, these iry will be on the ordinary cloth piece which can be lifted 
up in order to show the fry to the intending purchaser without any injury to them. 

Ihe collected fry are sold in black hundies. Fishermen generally put a 
small quantity of laterite soil in the form of paste in the water of these hundies. 
It has been ascertained that* such a mixture has a definite alkaline reaction. 
The respiratory process of the _^fish fry together with their excretory products 
have definite acid reaction. * 

If the water has alkali right from the beginning then there is every possi- 
bility of neutralisation without the ill effect of acid. Now the question is that 
laterite soil is not available everywhere in Bengal. Lime is a good substitute 
lor an alkaline substance like laterite soil and is available at ail places. If we 
put 4 oz. of lime to a gallon of water, then the fry can live in it with ease. But 
the should be given after thoroughly pulverising it so that there may not 

be any difficulty regarding the choking up of the respiratory tract of the fry. 
Lime may also be put in hapas in the same proportion and form. 

'A fundamental problems of fry and fish are food and respiratory 

aid. Ihe greatest cause of fish mortality is the difficulty of respiration. The 
dissolved oxygen of the water of the hujidy may not be sufficient, so fishermen 
generally give aid by hand paddling. This hand paddling is not only trouble^ 
s^e but also impossible at all times, particularly when the carrier is in motion. 

he inner tube of an used motor tyre or a bicycle tyre serves satisfactorily.* 
inflate the inner tube with a hand pump and put a "thin rubber tubing to the 
nozzle and also put a pinch-cock at the free end. On regulating the pmch- 
cock one would get air on immersing the free end of the rubber tubing in the 
water of the handy during transport of fry. 

The best time to prepare a pond for pisciculture is the latter part of summer, 
when the embankments are exposed to a« great extent due to the drying 
of the water of the pond. The weeds, which lie on the embankments during 
this part of the season should be removed. The weeds are to be removed along 
with some earth. If there are plenty of iioating plants on the surface of the 
water, then these should be removed by dragging a piece of strong rope from 
one end of the pond to the other and then these heaps of floating plants should 
he removed at a distance from the embankment. If these are not removed 
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to a distance then the heaps may come down again to the pond during monsoon 
along with a heavy shower and then they may grow again to cover Ihe water. 
If the pond has rank vegetation and one wants to get rid of it along with the 
roots, then the best way is to put a Jong pole of bamboo horizontally a little below 
the surface of* the water and roll it from onS end to the other of the pond in 
-various directions. This will enable one to drag the plants along with their roots 
which will be twisted around the- bamboo pole. But one must be very cautious 
about deciding whether the aquatic plant should be removed or not for the 
fact that mature carps live on this kind of vegetation. It is only the excess of 
vegetation that one should remove. 

Then by dragging a net one can get rid of the remaining parts of plants 
either floating or immersed, along with the liberation of gases accumulated at 
the bottom . Generally , the gas at the bottom is carbon dioxide but sometimes 
one can get even marsh gas. There is another advantage of the dragging net 
and that is the capture of the carnivorous fish. Lay people are absolutely 
ignorant of the f^cts of how much havoc these carnivorous fish can create. 

Now it can be easily imagined that if the fry of a carnivorous fish can do 
such havoc, then what an amount of destruction a full grown fish* may do ! 
Besides, where is the certainty that the pond will ^contain only one or two 
carnivorous fish ? So the rearing of major carps cannot be done in a pond where 
there are carnivorous fish. 

Accumulation of debris at the bottom is certain in an old pond. This 
. debris produces gas after rotting. The gas cannot be liberated without 
scrapping the d4bris. But scrapping the debris of the pond may bring 
disastrous effects, that is, by stirring the debris they may choke the respiratory 
tract of fish and fry. If one wants to clean the d4bris of the pond, 

. then hurra (^) is the best means for it. A few long bamboo poies are tied 
together as a bundle with small twigs inserted inside the bundle in order to 
. make it heavy. Now this bundle of bamboo poles is kept at the bottom of 
. the pond and, putting two strong ropes at the two extremities, it can be dragged 
at a particular direction by two men on either bank of the pond. In this way 
the projected twigs of the bamboo pole bundle scrape through the debris and 
liberate the accumulated gas. If a small quantity of the bottom debris is 
removed daily, then the cost is much less and there would not be any scarcity 
of food. Such a device has been made in the Fishery Laboratory, Calcutta 
University. It requires a siphon made up of galvanised iron sheet, the cost 
of which was Es. 4, pre-war price in Calcutta. ■ Such a siphon has nails at the 
bottom tube fixed up to scrape the bottom debris of the pond and thereby 
to liberate the accumulated gas. The top tube has a cap to be closed at the 
time when the siphon is immersed in the pond and it should be opened suddeply 
in order to suck the liquid d4bris inside the bottom tube, to be ultimately 
liberated into the outer broader tube through the big hole at the side of the 
bottom tube at its extreme upper end. Now the liquid debris can bo poured 
out in a bucket or in some vessel to be removed to a distant place for sun 
drying, after which it can be used as a good fertiliser. 

Dewatering of a pond is not only expensive but the problem is to keep the fish 
population which was kept in the pond elsewhere Then fish like Mrigal (^*5tT9r) 

, {Cirrhina mrigala) which live on the semi-rotten plant bodies at the bottom of the 
pond will die for want of food. One has to wait for the rains in order to get 
water. So a siphon is the best solution. It can partly remove the bottom debris 
without either choking the respiratory tract of fish and fry and also can remove 
the accumulated gas with ease and without heavy expenditure. 

For manuring an ordinary pond the following articles may be used:’ 
(1) Bundles of straw with a string for culturing Protozoa. For every 20 
eottahs of water a bundle of seer may be put for 10 or 12 days and then may 
be pulled out by the string. (2) Dry cowdung and mustard oil cake id the 
proportion of 2 to 1. For each cottah of water | seer shonl4 be sprinkled, 
la) Dry water hyacinth bundle may be put for culturing smafi Crustacea in 
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the .same proportion to that -of straw. These bundles should be lifted up in 
15 days’ time. 

All these are put as suitable media for culturing protozoon Crustacea, algae 
etc., which may be found in minor proportions in the pond. These will multiply 

the above manures very socwi. 

If one has to dig a pond, the natural question is what should be its length, 
breadth and depth ? For pisciculture the longer the pond the better. The 
breadth should not exceed 25 to 50 feet. If bigger than this, it will entail heavy 
expenditure for dragging bigger nets. Eegarding depth the natural questions are, 
if it is meant for only rearing the early fry, then it should not exceed 6 to 7 feet. 
In that case the pond would be absolutely dry in summer. One should stock 
such a pond during rains and should remove the fish before the next summer. 
In order to keep the big carps throughout the year, a pcgid of 10 to 12 feet deep 
is needed. For the early and later stages of stocking one can have a pond partly 
6 to 7 feet deep and the other part 10 to 12 feet deep. But there must be an 
‘embankment between the two sets of pond. After the gi^wth of fry in the. 
shallow part, part of it may be transferred to the deeper pond by removing the 
inner embankment and the rest of the adolescent stages should be removed in 
order to avoid over-population. 

We generally excavate a pond during summer, so that it may be filled 
during the rains. For pisciculturing in a newly excavated pond the bottom of it 
should be ploughed thoroughly. Two parts of dry cowdung and one part of 
mustard oil cake should be sprinkled on this ground at the rate of i seer per 
1 cottah of ground and then the ploughed land should be harrowed for smoothing 
and pulverising the soil. One can use chemical fertilizers such as, (Ij Nitrate 
'of Soda. * It permeafes the soil freely and rapidly. Boots multiply soon and 
grow deep, giving the plants firmness and vigour. It contains 50 times as 
much nitrogen as an equal quantity of cowdung. (2) 8ul]^hate of ammonia 
is better than nitrate of soda for aquatic plants. (3) Super -phosphate is good 
for hastening maturity and ripefiing of fruits. At the beginning of rains Hdrioli 
or Indian doob grass (^t ^)seed may be sown at 2 seers or 5 seers of cuttings 
of grass per bigha. At the edge of the pond* a big trough of grass with earth can 
be placed. Seeds of Kalmi-sak’ and Sujni-sak may also be sown. After the 
accumulation of ram water, bundles of straw of dry grass and dried water 
hyacinth may be put in the proportion given in an ordinary pond. 

In Bengal 95% of our ponds are meant for pisciculture as well as fortirinking 
purposes; so we cannot use manures which are directly detrimental to 
our own health. Kitchen refuse, stable refuse and sewage water which are 
very good manures for culturing food of major carps cannot be given in each 
and every pond. So those who have a small seasonal pond to- spare can use it foi 
this purpose. These small ponds are known as Dobas (C5Rl). A doba of ,50 to 
60 feet length, 25 to 40 feet breadth and 6 to 7 feet depth may serve such a 
purpose. Ploughing and manures of other description may - be put as stated 
for ;ordina^ ponds and for newly excavated ponds, but in addition to the articles 
mentioned above one may give such manures as kitchen refuse and stable 
refuse. These articles should be given 1 basketful for every 10 cottah in 
powder condition after pulverising them. Sewage water or, in absence of that, 
surface drain water may be added to the doba up to a limit w'hen the colour of 
the doba water becomes absolutely bottle-green. Then there would be plenty of 
algae, protozoon and Crustacea in this water. After a time the faecal matter 
settles at the bottom and the living matters will float along the surface water. 

• A good quantity of such water may then be taken out and transferred to the 

• pond where fry of carps are kept for rearing or the doba water may be strained 

by a piece of cloth of fine mesh and then put there in the pond for the 
feeding of carp fry. With the addition of fresh rain during this season the fresh 
culture of algae protozoon, Crustacea and few insect larvae would thrive well. 

There ought to be a guidance for the stocking of early fry in a doba and 
providing them with all sorts of food, Each tiny little fry requires 1 
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foot of water. Here the fry should be kept in a doba for a month or so 
till they grow up to a fingerling of 2^ or inches. These fingerlings are 

to be transferred to the ultimate stocking pond where one should calculate 
not only the amount of cubic foot of water but must deduct 1/TO ,pf 
the capacity of water for drying in sumifier months. In this pond in 
the first year each fingerling requires* 4 cubic feefc, in the second year 8 
cubic feet and in the third year 16 cubic feet of water. At the end of the 
first year, some of the fingerlings should be taken out to afford accommodation 
for the rest ; there ought to be space enough to accommodate i of the original 
fingerling stage at the beginning of the first jear in order to keep continuity. 
After the fourth or fifth year all the mature fish should be removed, since they 
are neither tasty nor economical. 

A few words may be said about the physical exercise of the fingerlings 
and adult fish. Good exercise depends upon two main heads: — (1) The 
length of the pond. The greater the length, the better the scope for exercise. 
(2) The particular situation of the pond — whether on a railway line, or on a 
factory or where there are washermen to produce noise. 

The washing of washermen has additional advantage of having caustic or 
alkaline substances for neutralisation of acid substances produced by the 
respiratory processes or the excretory substances of the fingerlings and adult 
fish ; but if the pond is also for drinking purpose, then lime may be given 
without any bad effect. 

For creating noise one can put cocoanut, palmyra, date and other trees 
of similar variety through the leaves of which wind may pass and create a noise 
and thus disturb the fish population in the neighbourhood. Bathing in the 
pond itself disturbs the fish and the disturbed fish run for their lives and that 
gives them opportunity for exercise. 


THE POPULATION PROBLEM IN BENGAL 

T. C. Eaychaudhuri, M.A., B.L., P.E.S. 

Lecturer in Anthropologyt Calcutta University 

‘‘ Know thyself was the Motto of Plato. In fact this should be the 
motto of every one of us. So it is time for us to gauge how far we know our- 
selves — what informations we have of the teeming millions surroundinjg us 
or in other words what do we know of Bengal and her people,? The' last 
Census records a population of 60,306,525 (31,747,395 male, and 23,559,130 
female) in the British territory of Bengal. It shows an^increase of 20*3% over 
the population of 1931. Comparing the population of the last fifty years, i.c., 
the population of 1891, 1901, 1911, 1921, 1931 and 1941, we find a continuous 
increase since 1891. In 1891, the population was 39,097,023— male, 19,801,400, 
female 19,295,263 although the rate varies. Prom 1891 to 1911 — the rate of 
increase is uniform — f.e., 3,052,131, 3,341,902 or 7’2% and 8*0% respectively. 
But in 1921 a set back in the rate of increase ensues, f.c., it is 12,12,646 or 2*8%. ’ 
Again in the following decade the previous rate of increase is revived, f. a., by^ 
8,411,846 or 7*3%. There is ag:ain an abnormal increase of 10,190,977, t.a., 
by 20*3% in 1941. Neither is it in keeping with the rate of increase of the 
population of India as a whole, which is 150%, nor with any of the provinces, 
except the Punjab. (The figure for India also shows much abnormality since 
1921— i.e., 0*9, 10*6, 15*0 percent respectively). No legitimate explanation 
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lor this set back in the rate of increase in 1911 can be adduced. The abnormal 
rise in 1941 may possibly be due in part to the influx of population from Eastern 
Asia or to the immigration of labourers and others, mainly for military purposes. 

• Thus every Census is giving us a good figure of accretion to* the population 
of Bengal. Prinia facie it is a good sign no doubt. The 1921 Census records 
an immigration of 1,881,513 individuals from outside Bengal (both from India 
and abroad) and an emigration of 770,860 persons from Bengal — leaving a surplus 
of 1,110,653 individuals. Again in the 1931 Census the immigrants number 
1,821,052 and emigrants 1,083,772, the surplus being 737,280. Thus the surplus 
in 1931 is less than that of the previous Census by 373,373 individuals. Yet the 
J931 Census records an increase of population by 3,411,695 individuals. 

Now this increase of population might be due to two* causes, viz.^ by birth 
and by immigration. 

By birth we get an addition of 1,463,484 (Census of Jndia, Vol. V, Part I, 
p. 68) persons. To these might be added 737,280 individugpls as surplus of * 
immigrants over emigrants — thus giving a total of 2,200,764. But what about 
the remaining 1,210,931 individuals, included in the Census of 1931 ? (Again 
according to the table at page 154 — the excess of '"birth over death* is 1,109,833 
and as such the total comes to 1.847,113 and the remaining 1,564,582 individuals 
are left unaccounted for.; 

The progressive increase in numberlof persons born outside Bengal (British 
territory) but included within her population from 1881 to 1931 by 240, 281, 337, 
426, 405 and 363 respectively per 10,0(X) persons is significant. The set back 
ip 1931 does not synchronise with *what we have seen while considering the 
population" as a whole nor is the retardation of the progressive increase in the 
population ill the decade ending in 1911 in harmony with the progressively 
increasing ratio of the number of persons born outside British Bengal. So long 
as the figure for 1941 is not avail^able, we cannot say whether the retardation 
in 1931 is temporary or regular and a permanent change of tendency. 

It must be noted here that the place of bhth does not necessarily coincide 
with the place of origin. A person may be born outside Bengal but that does 
not signify that he is not a Bengali or a person of alien parentage may be born 
in Bengal without any legitimate claim to be labelled as Bengali in the strict 
sense of the term. 


This leads us to enquire what is the locus standi of the immigrants who have 
made Bengal their permanent home and have cut off all connections with the 
land of their origin or are living m Bengal for generations together for business 
or other purposes : especially people, who have migrated from contiguous 
provinces and have partially or wholly been assimilated in the local population. 
A study of such people will be full of interest to students of the ethnic and 
cultural history of Bengal and may help in determining whom we may call 
Bengali in the strict sense of the term. 

Now \e% us see if the proportion of the death rate throw any light on 
this point. 


The proportion between male and female is decreasing from 1891 to 1941 

tI.hoT'tM’ 

every 1,000 males there are 974, 961, 935, 924 and 899 females. Thus it is seen 
that the number of females is proportionately decreasing although there is a 
general tendency of increase in the population. 

This may be due to two reasons. Either the women population is deteriorate 
ing in health and dying in a proportionately greater number or male labourers 
are pouring into Bengal in far larger number from the neighbouring regions. 

A reference to the subsidiary Table X (Census Eeport, 1931, p. 156), which 
givfes the number of deaths from 1921-30 per 1,0CX) individuals of the same age 
and sex, shows that from 1921 to 1926, the female death rate was lower than 
that of the male, i.e., by *9, 1*5, 2*2, 1*3, *7 respectively, but from 1927 to 1930, 
it surpasses the male death rate by *1, *2, *1 respectively. The average female^ 
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death rate of the decade is '8 less than that of the male. But it must be noted 
that the fluctuations in the rate are not so much as to effect any very serious 
change in the population, although the prognosis is not a very happy one. 

A study 6l the span of life also givea^one a very gloomy feeling. The 
average span of life (Census *1931, p. 150) is slightly over 28 years in both the 
sexes from 1911 to 1931. A still worse picture is given by the distribution of 
deaths according to age. More than 65 (65*2) males per 1,000 die before they 
attain the age of 5 years and about 75 (74*8) persons die at or about the age of 
60 years. ^ About 57 (56*6) children of the other sex die before the 5th year 
and about 68 (67*6) deaths take place at about the age 60 years. The picture 
is completed by what is remarked by Mr. Porter in the Census of India, 1931, 
Vol. V, Parti, p. 116. “Pifty percent of the total population are less than 
20 years old and by Ihe time the age 35 is reached those above this age form 
less than one quarter of the total population. In England and Wales at the 
, Census of 1921 more than half the population was over 25 years of age and 
it was not until the age of 50 was reached that the percentage in higher age 
groups (19 per cent) fell as low as in Bengal is reached before the age of 40. ’ ' 

Thus 50% of the population are minor and only 25% live beyotid the ago 
of 35, i.e., in the period which is best suited for any productive work of value. 
Such a people, therefore, can scarcely be expected to keep pace with the world 
movement. 

Now this low mean age may be due to 

(1) low rate of infantile mortality, 

(2) high rate of mortality at ‘advanced age, 

(3) high rate of fecundity. 

As regards the first point, a regular tendency of the lowering of the death 
rate of children below the age of 5 years is noticed from 1921-30 in both the 
sexes (Census Eeport, 1931, p. 137), i.e., from §0*5 male children in 1921 to 54*0 
in 1930; and from 70*1 female children to 47*5 till the last day of 1930, out 
of 1,000 living children below the age of five, Mr. M. W. M. Yeats of 
the Census of India, 1941 — I — India (p. 33) ha^ also noted a reduction of infant 
mortality for the whole of India. This then might account for the lowering 
of the mean. 

But a loweiing of the death rate is noticed in the advanced age in both the 
sexes, 2 . a., from 81.3 to 74.3 males and 74.5 to 71.4 females. But this goes 
against any such lowering of the mean age. 

We have no thorough study of the fecundity index of the population, though 
it is so very important for the proper diagnosis of the vitality and for the reason 
of that, the stability of a people. A partial attempt in this direction was made 
in Census, 1921. A more complete attempt was made in 193-1 (p. 171). It gives 
the average living birth per family as 6.0 ±.05 and the average survivors per 
family as 4. 0±. 03. 

So long as the trend of fecundity is not studied, we cannot Say anything 
on this account. But an examination of the number of births in the decade 
from 1921 to 1930 reveals that the number is reduced m 1930 from what it was 
in 1921 in both the sexes — though by a small quantity. 

So it might be remarked that the low rate of infantile mortality, the low 
rate of mortality at an advanced age or lower birth rate cannot be responsible 
for the low mean age of 28. It must, therefore, be attributed to some other 
cause or causes which are undermining the vitality of the people. (I should 
like to ask — ^is it due to malnutrition?) 

Another problem which suggests itself to one while considering the posi- 
tion of the immigrants in Bengal is— who are the Bengalis ? What is their 
strength m the population of Ben^i? By eliminating the number Of immi- 
grants, we cannot arrive at a reliable figure of their strength. The study of the 
religions also does not help us. There are the Hindus, Muslims, Tribal 
(Peopled, Buddhists, phristians, Roman Catholics, Jaips, Sikhs, Jews, Roman 
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Syriajjs, Zoroastrians, Confucjans, besides those who profess a number of iude- 
Snite religious beliefs. Now it is well known that the religious beliefs are easily 
shangeable like the changing of garments, especially in these cosmopolitan days* 
^The study of the caste, tribe, and race also gives us no better result. 
Beside the Muslims and the fhr%e recognised castes of the Hindu community 
with their endless sections and subsections, there are the tribal peoples, Euro- 
peans, Anglo-Indians, etc., who go to make up the population of Bengal. Very 
little has been done to draw a true picture of these. 

Will then language be of any help to us? But I should first of all like to make 
it clear to them that my primary object is to find out a stepping stone — ^however, 
shaky it might be — a drowning man catching at a straw. We all know how the 
political boundaries of Bengal is changing — how people of diverse castes, creeds, 
bribes and races are daily pouring into the cosmopolitan, province of Bengal. 
How then are we to distinguish a son of Bengal from one of her adoption? 
There is no standardized physical test. 

I am fully conscious of the shortcomings of language. The language might 
be changed in toto as the Bhumijas, who live in the neighbourhood of the Bengali 
speaking people have adopted Bengali. But at present it is the last resort. It 
will simply give a rough idea of the people whom we might call Bengali. By 
Bengali-~here I mean people whose mother-tongue is Bengali — and nothing 
m(^e. This will serve as a starting point and subsequent study — both physical 
and cultural — will serve to deduct or add to their number. 

Taking this as a test let us see how the population of Bengal (British 
territory) is divided. Out of a total population (Census of India, Vol. V, Pt. 1, 
g. 372) of 50414,002, as many as 46,393,802 persons, i.e., a little over 92.^% own 
^engaii as their mother-tongue and about 7.5% (or 3,720,200 persons) do nob and 
these may roughly be taken to represent the non-Bengali element in the 
population of Bengal. Starting them with this— our first duty will be to make a 
complete and continued bibliography of the results of Anthropological enquiry. 

importance of the augmentation and improvement of collection of osseous 
materials for racial and other group studies and sufficient number of develop- 

^ senes on which to determine the racial and other peculiarities at all 
stages of growth cannot be over-estimated. 

Of special importance to Bengal is the study of the people who occupy the 
Owes! rung of society. Of course thereby I do not mean that Anthro^logy 
confined to the study of the primitive people only. The study of the 
pper classes, the different caste groups, is as much necessary as the study of the 
ess advanced section of the society. But stress must be laid on the study of the 
section not for their benefit only, not simply for descriptive and 
of n ® proper understanding of the fundamental problems 

A T/ been remarked by 

of’nS a / f P- more primitive groups 

thd^nTwo ^®®®P'^*bological, perhaps less aberrant 

reaso’nlTv hf communities, hence obsel^vations thereon may 

MturanlLc il, reveal more readily and clearly the workings 6l 

evolutions control man s cycle of life, his adaptations, his changes and his 

physical, physiological and intellectual effects of 
™ also of vital importance in Bengal, infested, 

as sue is, with pei^Ie of diverse races, nationalities and tribes. 

" ^'^®* b® I'hat the very existence of a nation or a people 

^ conservation of the physical standards and soundness of her 

^ those standards nothing could be so effective as proper, 
oiently comprehensive anthropometric surveys made at definite periods. ^ 

Decemb€r^l944**^ delivered at tbe Anthropological Society, Calcutfca'Univeraity, on I6th 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE OF THE BLIlsID 

Prof. Subodhchandra Eoy, M.A., B.L. (Calcutta), M.A. (Columbia) 

Hony. Secretary^ Alhindia Lighthouse for the Blindt Calcutta 
Lecturer t Calcutta University 


The vocational guidance movement for a^lescents may, broadly speaking, 
be said to have been initiated in 1908. From the evergrowing momentum that 
has accrued to this concept as well as from the mighty bulk oi literature that 
has been written on this subject in course of less than four decades, the useful- 
ness and the popularity of this movement may easily be realised. 

So far as the blind are concerned, this work attracted the serious attention 
of those active in this field during the last 15 years. Owing to the comparative- 
ly short time, the narrower range of occupational opportunities for the blind, 
and a few other important factors, progress in'this phase of blind work has 
fallen far short of expectation. The encouraging fact, however, is that the 
workers and the agencies for the blind in Europe and America have kept up 
this ideal in the forefront and are determined to take more accelerated and 
efifecj;ive strides'towards it. 

Except a few important details which will be noticed later, the basic 
principles of vocational guidance of the seeing are equally applicable to the 
blind. It is, therefore, perfectly relevant to state here the inseparable constitu- 
ents of the concept of vocational guidance. 

Vocational guidance has been defined variously by the writers on this 
subject in conformity with the emphasis they have laid on one or other of its 
different components. The definition which seems to adhere to the consensus 
of opinion is that vocational guidance is “ the process of helping an individual 
‘ to select, prepare for, enter upon, and progress in ’ an occupation.’' In other 
words, vocational guidance comprises : (i) Counselling (with a view to assist 
an individual in selecting a vocation or vocations in consonance with his abilities 
and interests), (li) Training (for the said vocation or vocations), {Hi) Placement 
(in the said vocation or vocations) and (iv) FoRow-up. 

It is, thus, obvious that vocational guidance is to be carried on for a 
number of years, starting from the selection of a suitable vocation or vocations, 
and ending with satisfactory and conscientious follow-up. The actual length 
of time varies in accordance with individual cases — their abilities, interests, 
opportunities of training, occupational possibilities existing in a particular coun- 
try and so on. The popular conception that vocational guidance ends after 
a few interviews with an individual and after scoring the results of certain tests 
administered to him is wholly erroneous. 

The success of vocational guidance programmes is largely dependent on the 
personality and ingenuity of the vocational counsellor. This is particularly true 
of the counsellor engaged for the blind. The sightless adolescents have, on the 
average, less initiative and interest in their work than their seeing compatriots. 
The visual handicap by itself is not responsible for this, sluggish and irresponsive 
state of mind, but it is brought about and accentuated by a combination of 
several other factors. Sometimes, blindness and mental retardation are the 
concomitant effects of the same underlying cause. Most often, however, the 
social situations arising out of the visual handicap lead to an arrested condition 
of the mind. Words of despair, discouragement and depression are dinned 
into the ears of sightless persons by their parents and other well-meaning 
individuals, and it is only natural that these words will have their inevitable 
reactions on the minds of the blind persons. 

The all-found system of maintaining visually handicapped boys and girls 
in a special residential institutions does not also foster among them an urg^ 
towards self-support. In course of time, they come to believe that the world 
owes them a living even when they are out of the institution and that they have 
no desperate need of earning a Jiving for themselves. This type of approach 
to life problems is evidently antagonistic to personal efforts and ambitions, and 
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jt tends to turn the otherwise^capabie biind boys and girls into permanent and 
despicable social parasites. 

It is thus, apparent that most of the maladjustment of the blind result 
frofti the social situations arjsing out of the lack of vision and- not from the 
physical handicap itself. The , vocational counsellor must be a person who has 
the adequate training and ability to eradicate all these avoidable evils. He 
must be a staunch and genuine believer in the successful future of the blind 
and must be able to inspire them to put forth their best efforts towards complete 
social efficiency. He must have a cheerful and radiant disposition, so that he 
may be able to instil hope, courage and self-confidence among them, inspite 
of their visual, handicap. He must make them believe sincerely that blindness 
is just an inconvenience and not a tragedy ; that blindness is nothing more than 
an individual difference such as, colour of the skm, "stature, and so on and 
that all the individual differences in the world may be moulded and utilised 
towards the enrichment of the common social end. 

At the same time, the vocational counsellor must be on his guard thskt he 
may not arouse unwarranted ambitions in the ffiinds of the blind — ambition^ 
which cannot be fulfilled in the present state of society. The sightless boys 
and girls, like the seeing of the same emotional age, often choose a vocation 
followed by another, for whom they have a good deal of admiration. 
This type of choice, when it is not supported by the reliable and objective 
findings of one’s abilities, should be discouraged by the vocational counsellor. 
He should supply a complete list of the occupations for which the blind are 
and should be eligible and provide full information about each occupation. 
This, of course, does not imply that the blind should not venture out on a new 
vocation, just because it has not been tried out successfully by any one else, 
and they should always be prevented from sailing across the “ uncharted seas.” 
They should be encouraged to do so by all means, provided they are made aware 
of their physical limitations i» relation to the occupation they intend to try 
out and that their abilities and interests justify the experiment. Otherwise, 
the vocational counsellor will not be discha^’ging his duties and responsibilities 
faithfully and he will merely cause keen disappointments for his blind counseleea, 
making, thereby, the miseries of blindness appear to them as far more unjtist 
and unbearable than before. 

Obviously enough, the vocational counsellor should be thoroughly conversant 
with the abilities and interests of everyone individually. The attempt to select 
occupations for groups of people is unsound and is doomed to failure. Voca- 
tional guidance must, of necessity, be always based on the individual and none of 
the strong or weak points of those who seek his advice must escape the vocational 
counsellor. The relationship between the counsellor and the counselee must 
be one of great confidence and cordiality, so that the individual characteristics 
of the counselee may be judged by tlie counsellor m the right perspective. 

. It is a colossal psychological mistake to proceed on the assumption that 
the blind constitute a class by themselves and that there are certain categories 
of vocations suitable for each belonging to this class. Several vocational guidance 
programmes have failed on account of this belief in the “ class ” concept of the 
blind. It is not an exaggeration to state that the sightless individuals vary 
from one another, even in more important and fundamental ways than do the 
seeing, and these variations are due to several factors, such as, the age at which 
sight was lost, the cause of blindness, the amount pf visuality retained, etc. 
There is hardly any common denominator for all the blind individuals other 
than their blindness and sightlessness by itself cannot distinguish a number 
of persons as a class at least for psychological and vocational purposes. 

^ The abilities and interests of the individual counselee must be determined 
objectively and not by means of hypothetical postulates. A mere guess or 
ev6n a deduction about one’s vocational abilities and preferences, no matter 
how correctly it is formulated at times, cannot be assigned the status of the 
objective data, obtained from the results of the approved psychological and^ 
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psychometric tests. The tests of intelligence and achievement are, by .their 
very nature, indicative of one’s intellectual attainments and these tests 
determine, at least, one’s capabilities for literary and a number of what are 
described as persuasive professions. But mechanical aptitudes and preferences 
for the so-called vocations cannot be determiiled by the tests of intelligence 
and achievement. Unfortunately, these are the only tests which have been 
adapted foi^ use with the blind, and there is hardly any reliable adaptation 
of tests to discover their mechanical aptitudes and vocational preferences. It is 
of urgent importance that such tests be devised or adapted lor the blind 
inasmuch as the majority of them have to follow vocations other than those 
grouped under the category of literary and persuasive professions. r • 

Another point, which should find a conspicuous place in the vocational 
guidance programmes, ic the stress on the personality development of the 
counselee. No vocational guidance can be regarded as complete and effective 
unless it includes the guidance towards the development of a normal and plea- 
« sant personality o It is a matter of common knowledge that an individual, with 
undesirable personality traits, often tails to achieve vocational success despite 
his thorough training in a particular occupation. The combination of an efficient 
training and a winning personality is indeed a sure guarantee for a satisfactory 
' vocational adjustment in life and the vocational counsellor must place this 
ideal before the counselee from the very outset of the vocational guidance 
undertaking. 

It is, however, discouraging to have to admit that the reliable literature on 
tests and inventories of personality is stiil very limited and, so far ns the blind 
are concerned, the volume of ,such literature is almost negligible. But the 
question of the personality of the blind is of supreme moment, as the lack of 
vision tends to accentuate and emphasise certain disagreeable personal charac- 
teristics. A few of these have already been stated very briefly in a foregoing 
paragraph. For the limitation of space, only one more which requires careful 
and persistent guidance, is mentioned here. 

It is often observed that some blind persons have developed certain peculiar 
mannerisms, such as, swinging their heads, .sticking fingers into their eyes, 
smiling in a vacant way, moving their hands before their eyes, etc. In the 
psychology of blindness, these queer traits are known as “ blindisms.” Three 
chief reasons may be advanced to account for these habits : 

First, owing to the absence of vision, sightless children are incapable of 
learning the simple ways of life through visual imitation, which the seeing child- 
ren absorb almost unconsciously. Unless the blind children are told about the 
correct ways, they contract certain traits of their own without knowing that 
these traits are peculiar to themselves and are not possessed by others. 

Secondly, many sightless children as well as adults are constrained to live 
enforced sedentary lives on account of the obvious difficulties of shifting about 
freely and of the consequent lack of physical activity. This results in the con- 
servation of a 'good deal of energy — both physical aiid mental — orfthe part of 
the blind, and this superfluous energy manifests itself in the unnecessary move- 
ments of the body. 

Lastly, the visually handicapped boys and girls, with some amount of resi- 
dual vision, are very often tempted to convince themselves that they have not 
lost their small .possession. . This process of self-conviction accounts for the 
habit of moving their fingers before their eyes and other quaint mannerisms. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that these unsightly physical manifesta- • 
tions should be handled with care and tact with a view to their ultimate eradica- 
tion. Tact is of ii^ense importance, else, the cure of one disease, if at all 
successfully accomplished, is likely to lead to, the inception of another, the 

complex of inferiority. The process of correction should commence within a 
short time after an instance of bJmdism ** has been noticed ; otherwise, it will 
be very dijfficult to remedy this severe maladjustment with a satistactory measure 
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of success. Parents and teschers have a great responsibility in this matter; 
but the responsibility of the vocational counsellor is the greatest in view of the 
fact that these symptorhs of maladjusted personality have a direct and important 
bearing on the vocational success of a blind individual. However, all sightless 
persons do not acquire these * personal imperfections, and ‘ the_ vocational 
programme will, therefore, include only those who have done so in some form 
or another. 

So far as the second item of vocational guidance, viz., training, is con- 
cerned, it may be stated that the training imparted to the blind has usually 
to be more thorough and more protracted than that provided to the seeing. It 
has to be more thorough, since the seeing people in general and the seeing em- 
ployers in particular are not, as a rule, inclined to believe that the blind can be 
trained as efficiently and adequately as those with sights To put it differently, 
the training of a seeing person is accepted as a matter of course, and the 
assumption is rebutted only when his training is found to be inadequate in 
•course of time. But the case is different with a blind person ; ^the onus of proof, 
that he has received a good and useful training is usually on him. • 

Again, the training of the blind is, generally speaking, spread over a greater 
number of years than that of the seeing. This is due, firstly, to the fact that 
the training of the sightless individuals has, as stated before, to be more 
thorough ; and, secondly, due to the visual handicap itself, which necessitates 
a greater length of time in some cases. It should be borne in mind that, for 
a seeing person, certain occupations do not call for any long-drawn process of 
training at all ; sight, combined with some degree of commonsense, is all that 
is necessary to qualify him for these occupations. But no such grainfui vocation 
•is known to exist for an individual without sight. 

The vocational teacher, I'ke the vocational . counseller, must be a very 
capable and resourceful person. He must be able to engender the belief in the 
minds of his sightless trainees that their training will be valued by the employers 
and that they will not remain icfie and useless on the satisfactory completion 
of their course. He must also be able to make the special adjustments required 
to teach his sightless pupils. Without these adjustments, the blind trainees 
can never master the occupations which are, after all, primarily intended for 
the seeing. 

According to some authorities, placement is not included in the concept of 
vocational guidance. But the more recent tendency which appears to be in 
close harmony with what will be stated in the subsequent paragraphs, is to 
regard placement as an integral part of a vocational guidance programme. 

Placement is indeed the hardest element of any system of vocational plan- 
ning and it is particularly so, so far as the blind are concerned. It has already 
been mentioned that the seeing employers are usually suspicious about the 
abilities of a sightless person and are, therefore, reluctant to hire his services. 
Two distinguishable stages of this suspicion of, and prejudice against, the 
employability of a blind individual may be noticed : First, it is not believed that 
a person, having such a major handicap as blindness, can really receive a 
thorough and complete training in any occupation; and, secondly, it is not 
conceded that he can put his training to a commercially useful purpose, even 
if a good training is possible for him. 

A suspicion or a prejudice has hardly any logic behind it; once it has been 
implanted, it deepens hard and flourishes even after the real or the supposed 
reason on which it IS based, has ceased to operate. A brief analysis of the 
pertinent problems affecting the blind will bring- out this point in bold relief. 

, There was a time when almost all the blind individuals throughout the 
world'were unfit for placement in over 99% of the vocations in existence. The 
visual handicap by itself was not responsible for this deplorable state of affairs, 
but the real cause was that the people did not know how to train the mind 
and the hands of a blind individual towards his self-support and social useful- 
ness. The sightless individuals were treated no better than the domestic 
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animals and the joys and sorrows of their lives were indissolubly linked up With 
the whims of those who ‘’owned’" them. 

In course of time, however, social consciousness underwent a tremendous 
change and respect for the personality and individual worth of a human beiilg 
grew considerably. People came to realise that it was much more profitable, 
from the purely economic standpoint, to train Lhe blind in certain occupations 
and make them contributing members of society than to maintain them 
permanently at public or private cost. This was only the economic aspect' of 
the problem ; along and side by side with it, there was also a humanitarian 
aspect which was certainly grasped by a section of the population at large. 
The maintenance of the blind during their whole lives on public or private 
expense would defeat its ideological purpose and would dehumanize them beyond 
recognition. They must "be made to earn their living either completely or 
partially and, in order to do so, necessary training must be provided to them. 
Besides, education or training, like virtue, is its own revyard : it illuminates 
the minds of the bhnd, although their eyes are steeped in utter and unshakable 
darknes*s. 

' Both these economic and humanitarian aspects of the questions of the 
sightless individuals led Valentin Hauy to establish the first school for the 
blind at Paris in 1784. Since that time, schools for the blind were gradually 
founded in all the civilised parts of the world by those who believed in the 
potential capabilities of the visually handicapped children. The result has been 
quite encouraging, not so much in terms of quantity as in those of quality — 
and, thus, there are among the 'blind some who have proved themselves 
successful as teachers, professors, lawyers, journalists, government officials, 
business administrators, musicians, industrial workers, craftsmen, and so forth. 
It must, however, be admitted that the blind will welcome the increasing 
recognition, of the economic aspect of their problems in preference to the 
humanitarian, inasmuch as the former is more coi),jincive to their sense of self- 
respect than the latter. 

From what has been stated in the immediately preceding paragraph, cne 
should not get the impression that the employment problems of the blind have 
been solved satisfactorily in view of the establishment of so many institutions 
for sightless children and that the task of the placement agent has become a 
smooth sailing. Nothing is farther from the truth, otherwise, the question of the 
suspicion and prejudice on the part of the employers against blind labour would 
not have been raised in the present context with so much poignancy. The 
correct reading of the present position appears to be that some seeing people, 
with advanced and enlightened views, have recognized the claims of the blind 
for suitable placements in conformity with their training and education and 
that some blind individuals have achieved success in certain vocations and 
professions. But nine out of ten employers are unwilling even today to employ 
persons without sight, notwithstanding their acquisition of approved qualifica^ 
tions. This lamentable position cannot be explained by anything <Bther than 
the deep-seated suspicion and prejudice on the part of the seeing people against 
the abilities and resourcefulness of the blind, to whicli reference has already 
been made. 

All this makes the task of the placement agent a good deal more difficult 
than that of the vocational counsellor or of the teacher. The counsellor or the 
teacher has to deal only with the blind and mould their ideas and opinions ; 
whereas the placement agent is not only concerned with the blind, but has also 
to bring about a transformation of the prejudicial reactions of the seeing 
employers to blind labour. This undertaking is indeed of the utmost magnitude, 
but it must be carried out effectively if the programme of vocational guidance 
is to be of any real value. Pr. Allen, the Director Emeritus o/ the Perkins 
Institution for the blind, has aptly pointed out that, while in school, a blind 
person can do what he thinhs can, out of ths school, a blind peiwn can 

do what ffee public tkmfts fee can. 
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In order to aid the blin^ individuals in securing suitable positions, almost 
every large institution and agency for the blind in the Western countries has, 
on its staff, a placement officer who endeavours to bring about a successful 
understanding between a blind candidate and his employer. This distinguished 
liand of placement officers h£^ rendered a conspicuous seryice by inducing 
several employers in various spheres of activity to engage sightless workers. 
Many legislations protecting "blind labourers against the seeing competition 
and providing compensatory privileges for them have been enacted as a result 
of the strenuous efforts of these men and others interested in the economic 
security of the blind. A small number of employers, including Mr. Henry Ford, 
have come to realise the truth that the blind employees usually work with the 
greatest possible conscientiousness and devotion, as they are determined to rise 
beyond the prevailing prejudice against them, and, in order to do so, they 
develop certain knacks and contrivances of their own wfth a view to restraining 
or minimizmg the hindering effects of their visual handicap. The employers 
have also been made to believe that, in certain types of occupations, the blind, 
with their superior concentration and firm resolution to achieve a conquest 
over their physical handicap, in order to make a place for themselveS in the 
world of the seeing, turn out, at times, to be even more efficient workers than 
those with sight. 

The wider economic view that society is the ultimate gainer by employing 
sightless individuals rather than by keeping them in a state of unproductive 
idleness and by maintaining them at public or private expense, to which fact 
attention has already been called, has also been realised by a section of the 
•seeing population. This is hard economic truism, which merits frank recognition 
from all,^ without confusing it with the well-intentioned but misplaced notions 
of altruism and humanitarianism. The economic value of the blind has 
definitely been proved in Great Britain and the United States during the present 
war as thousands of them have taken over and are carrying on most efficiently 
some of the duties relinquished by the seeing workers on account of their entry 
into direct military services. In “ Outlines of a Scheme for the Eesettlement 
of Disabled Persons,” issued by the Ministry of Labour some time ago, the 
following significant statement has been made : 

“The winning of the war demands the lull use of all available labour, 
and disabled men and women can make a valuable contribution to this and in 
some cases by entering the munition industries and in other ways for work.” 

The man-salvage clinics, established in the United States for the purpose 
of locating and utilizing all available labour for war services, have succeeded 
in placing a large 'number of blind persons in different types of occupations. 
What has been proved to be true during war-time, cannot certainly be 
shown to be otherwise in the days of peace through any process of logical 
thinking. 

The success of vocational guidance of the blind, so far as their employment 
^ dependent on the tact, i^esourcefulness and personality 

of the pla<?ement agent. As has already been shown, the population at large 
are not yet prepared -to hire the services of the blind, even if the latter 
have been adequately trained for their vocations, it is difficult to prophesy 
time will ever come when the blind, in general will be considered 
fit for employment on the basis of their training and education without the 
intervention of a placement agent or a placement agency. It can, however, 
be safely predicted, from the course of events during the past century, 
that the employment position of the blind will be a great deal better than 
what it has been yp tdl novv if the vocational guidance programmes are carried 
out with zeal and conviction. The present public attitude towards the blind 
must be thoroughly transformed. The seeing people must be made to realise 
that mendicancy, whether it is public or private m character, does not invariab- 
ly follow blindness. They must learn to consider a sightless mdividual from 
an altogether different angle of vision, he is not so much a blind person, 
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but a person who happens to be blind. The placement agents or the agencies 
have to strive towards this goal, if the vocational guidance of the blind is to be 
successful. Miss Helen Keller has rightly advocated this point of view in her 
inimitable way. 

The public must learn that the blind man is neither a genius nor a freak, 
nor an idiot. He has a mind which can be educated, a hand which can be 
trained, ambitions which it is right for him to strive to realise, and it is the 
duty of the public to help him to make the be^t of himself, so that he can win 
light through work.*’ 

If follow-up, the last item of vocational guidance, has been regarded to be 
imperatively necessary for the seeing, it is still more so for the blind. It is not 
at all unlikely that an employer who may have hired a blind person in a state 
of vacillation or on persuasion of a placement agent or in view of a flitting spell 
of altruism, will try to get rid of the sightless worker on the flimsiest pretext 
and at the slightest provocation. In cases like these the blind individual him- 
,self or the field ag^nt on his behalf should make the best endeavours to appeal 
to the sympathy and justice of the employer. It there is anything unsatis- 
factory about the work of the blind employee, it should be subjected to correc- 
tion and improvement. The field agent should follow, at least for a reasonable 
period of time, the career of a sightless worker and he should have frequent 
interviews with the employer regarding the work of the blind employee. This 
follow-up is indispensable for a large number of new entrants in service. 

There is another class of employers who had genuine confidence m the 
abilities of a blind person at the time of employing him, but who have been 
disillusioned after seeing him at actual work. This may be due to his lack of 
thorough training or some undesirable personal characteristics, which were 
not detected by them before. The clear duty of the field agent in such cases 
is to put the blind w'orker to a further course of required training and to help 
him in his personality problems. He must be made to realise the truth that 
he has to earn his 'wages in the same way as his fellow-workers with sight, 
without expecting any concession, leniency or mercy from his employer on the., 
ground of blindness. He should also be told that he lowers himself both as 
a person and as a worker before his employer if he employs his visual handicap 
to serve as an excuse for his irregularity in attendance, lack of alertness and 
unsatisfactory work. Like others, he must be prepared to perform his duties 
on the principle of fair play and no favour ; else, no amount of follow-up will 
bring him the vocational success which he desires and requires. 

The present discourse cannot be regarded as complete unless a few words 
are added in order to indicate the nature of the vocational guidance programmes 
evolved for the blind in India. The term, ** vocational guidance,*' postulates 
the existence of a number of vocations, and there has been pratically no voca- 
tional guidance of the blind in this country in view of the extremely limited 
range of their vocational possibilities. Begging — be it open or disguised — is 
still the vocation most widely practised by the Indian blind. The position is 
so pitiable that a large majority of the sightless beggars would rather continue 
begging than agree to receive a useful training free of ^all charges. Stmngely 
enough, they are encouraged and even constrained by their parents and rela- 
tives to make this unfortunate choipe. This tragic situation is responsible for 
the fact that most of the blind institutions in India have a very insignificant 
number of pupils on their rolls, although there is usually a good deal of unused 
accommodation left and the financially handicapped pupils are exempted from 
paying for their board, lodge, clothes and tuition. 

A passing reference to the relevant statistics may help the realisatipn of 
the aptual position about the extent of training received by the eighties boys 
and girls in India. According to the Census Report of 1981^ — ^that being the 
latest Btatistieal survey of the blind in this country-^the total number of sight- 
less persons is a little over 600,000 and the number of the sightless boys ahd 
girls of schoolgoing age, f.e., who are between the ages of S and lS» iAab^ 
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50,000. This figure is, howeVer, considered as a colossal under-estimation 
by' many, and it is believed that the total number of the Indian blind must be 
somewhere between one and two millions. This also leads to the proportionate 
swilling of the figure of boys and girl§ of schoolgoing age. For such a vast sec- 
tion of the sufiering humanity there are about 80 schools and training centres, 
not counting a few asylums of ^ a definitely eleemosynary character ; and even 
so few training institutions fail to secure a sufficient number of pupils. 

This is only one side of the picture ; the other side presents an equally 
dismal view. Most of these training centres are-^ thoroughly ill-equipped for 
their tasks and the overwhelming majority of their teachers completely innocent 
:of the fundamental principles of blind education and blind psychology. The 
'inevitable result arising out of this situation is that the training provided to 
sightless boys and girls is never thorough and adequate. • 

It may better be disclosed here that the only factor of vocational guidance, 
which is recognised and acted upon by most of the educators and workers for 
the blind in India,. is training. The microscopic minority, having the right .view 
that a blind - institution should take the full responsibility for the other three 
factors of vocational guidance, cannot carry out their ideas for financial 
stringency. It is, thus, very easy to imagine the exact state of the carriage of 
vocational guidance, with one of its four wheels damaged and the other three 
, absolutely out of operation. 

The days of complacency about this useless and helpless state of such a 
Ihuge number of blind individuals iti India, who could have become socially 
|efficient citizens through well-directed programmes of vocational guidance, 
should have- been over a longtime ago. In terms of human misery, this con- 
dition has Jed to consequences beyond comprehension ; and, in terms of 
economic loss, it has also been productive of staggering results. The Govern- 
ment and the enlightened public should come forward to alleviate this situation 
inot so much from the humanilArian standpoint, but from the standpoint of 
sheer economic considerations. Fortunately, society can compensate for the 
economic loss resulting from blindness among . some of its members, and this 
can be done only through well-integrated and well -executed plans of vocational 
; guidance. 


AN ACCOUNT OF PIRACY DURING THE REIGNS 
OF SHAH JAHAN AND AURANGZEB 

■ S. P. Sangar, M.A. 

Professor of History^ Doabia CoUege^ JuUnndur City {Punjab) 


The neglect of sea-power by the Mughals cost them much. They were 
never able to secure their seas from pirates. Their ships were not well -equipped 
to repel the onslaughts of the pirates, who were ever on the look-out for Indian 
vessels laden with - riches. They would seem, on the other hand, anxious to 
*seek help from the European East India Companies. Every sort of pressure 
Was brought to bear on, their Presidents, resident at Surat, to grant passes of 
safe conduct for Indian ships sailing to other countries. Even the attitude of 
the* English at Surat could not be sympathetic towards the nefaiious activities 
of the pirates. In view of the mental and. physical hardships in prison and 
the financial losses they had to undergo, including the serious menace to the 
safe prosecution of their trade, they themselves thought it essential to take 
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measures to stop the robberies on the seas. The system of issuing passes was 
considered the best, though these passes were not always a guarantee against 
piracy. The pirates belonging to the English nation were requested not to molest 
the Indian ships furnished with English passes as that was likely to produce an 
injurious effect on their (English) interests*. Moreover, expeditionary ships 
were sent by the English both from India and England to search out the haunts 
of the culprits, encounter and extirpate them. 

The Mughal authorities did not, however, yield to the situation easily* 
If they were not strong on the sea, they were not weak on the land. They did 
not sit idle after a ship belonging to India had been subjected to the pirates’ 
raids. They were not slow to inquire about the nationality of the culprits. 
This known, the government compelled the members of that nation in India to 
compensate the sufferers. If a ship was looted by some Englishmen, the 
President of the English East India Company at Surat had to face a dithcult 
situation. The merchants concerned demanded justice from the Mughal 
authorities. Tl-^e latter at once ordered a guard to be placed over the English 
Eaefory. The President was taken into custody and asked to make up the Joss. 
Sometimes, the members of the Council as well had to suffer imprisonment. 
Ii this proved unavailing, they would threaten the English trade throughout 
India. The English factors at Agra, Ahmadabad and other places were 
imprisoned and their goods sealed. 

The pirates, almost all of them, belonged to European nations. They were 
English, French, Dutch, Portuguese and#Sw^edes. Besides these, there were 
the Maraiha warships which cruised about their new^ly built forts in the sea 
opposite the island fortress belonging to the “ habshis.” Then there were the 
Sakans; they were also notorious for their acts of piracy. But the Maratha 
and Sakan pirates were not so dangerous as the European ones. The piracy in 
the Indian seas grew with a corresponding growth of Indian trade. 

Two Mughal vessels, one of whom had a pass from the Surat Factory, 
were looted in 1635 at the mouth of the Bed Sea by Gobb, the captain of a 
ship licensed by Charles I of England. 

The looting of a Surat merchant-vessel early in April, 1636 put the 
English to great trouble. As soon as the news of the piracy was whispered 
into the ears of President Methwold, he went to see the ‘ governor ’ (customs- 
officer). There he had to face the angry looks of the persons who had suffered 
josses. He returned home and soon found that his house had been placed 
under guard. A quarrel with the guard was followed by its being redoubled. 
A few days passed in efforts at compromise. The President, then, went to the 
‘governor's’ drubar. At the end of the proceedings he and his companion 
found themselvers prisoners. They were removed to a close and inconvenient 
room where ‘chindus’, a common vermin, allowed them no rest. Their most 
terrible experience was the ‘clamourous swarme of the offended multitude of 
praetenders’ which they brought upon us.’ These people showered upon .the 
two a whole tirade of contemptuous epithets. Meanwhib, the ^aiffiki*, the 
looted vessel, arrived. Methwold was called before the governor * in the 
darbar where he cross-examined the nakhuda of the junk. The English 
"President was not prepared in any case to acknowledge the fault of his own 
countrymen. But he was helpless to make a stand against tl^e facts. To put 
further 'pressure, certain English goods from Agra and Ahmadabad were taken 
possession of and the English at Surat complained to the Company that 
unless the goods at Ahmadabad were released, the ‘ Discovery ’ must sail partly 
empty. The outcome of all this was that the company had to pay the huge suin 
of Es. 1,10,000 to satisfy the demands of the robbed merchants. The Presi- 
dent and Council at Surat decided to send the “ Blessing ” to search and seize 
the offendrs. 

■ Just upon the heels of this incident came the news of another act of piracy. 
A Dieu junk was looted by some pirates and the charge was levied against the 
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English. The merchants at Ahmadabad became clamorous for the satisfaction 
of their demands. The Dieu aSair brought about, first of all, the imprisonment 
of the factors at Ahmadabad. They were not to be released until they found 
sureties. Then came the order forbidding them to go outside the city walJs. 
They found, moreover, their effects sequestered. At Agra their house was 
seized and their broker kept under surveillance. They had to suffer in Sind 
as well ; the goods and money there were confiscated. The Dieu merchants 
had petitioned the Viceroy for justice and the latter was making enquiries. 
Matters lingered on in this way for over a month, when the king ordered the 
release of their persons and goods at Agra, Ahmadabad, and Thatta. 

In October of the same year some English pirates again looted an Indian 
vessel. The departure of the interested parties for the court of justice frighten- 
ed the English at Surat. • 

In 1638, Indian vessels were plundered and their crews tortured by an 
English Captain. The English at Surat had to suffer for these misdeeds of 
their fellow-countrymen. They were kept in prison for two months and could 
not secure their release before the payment of Es. 1,70,000 as compensation.* 

A governor would, sometimes, side with the English from selfish motives. 
He would turn down the petition of a plaintiff when he had his own axe to 
grind. A Turkish merchant complained in 1639 that he had been robbed by 
the English. The * governor ’ who wanted to use the English for. his own ends, 
refused him a hearing. The Turk appealed to the court. A firman was at once 
issued to the ‘ governor ’ of Surat to compel the English to pay back the losses; 
but he was to decide for himself whether the Turk’s demands were just or not. 

. Two j/essels belonging to the company left Swally for Basra in March, 
1641. They captured three Malabar vessels laden with cocoanuts, etc. Two 
of the vessels were burnt, fourteen of the principal men were taken prisoners and 
the rest of the crews were turned adrift in the third vessel without sail or oars. 
The Malabaris petitioned the ‘ governor ’ for justice. The latter turned a deaf ear 
to their clamours, as he required the services of the English to undertake the 
convoy of his junk to Basra. The matter was dropped after a formal warning to 
the English. 

In December, 1650, Humphrey Morse surprised a Malabar frigate possess- 
ing an English pass. The English President at Surat was called before the 
‘ governor,’ who threatened to write to Shahjahan. The President urged Morse 
to compensate the losses without delay and to abstain from similar acts in 
future. The President and Council, however, disclaimed all responsibility for 
the activities of Morse, and informed the ‘ governor ’ that the duty of securing 
his seas from the pirates lay with the king. 

In July, 1661, the English at Surat got into some trouble with the 
‘ governor ’ of the place. They were responsible some years before for the 
capture of some Malabar ships trading with the port of Surat and this had 
caused friction between them and the Surat authorities. Now they had 
brought a IVtalabar prize to Swally and the ‘ governor ’ forced them to give up 
their prey. 

Some five years later, a fresh trouble arose on the seizure of a Muslim 
ship by some pirafes. It ended only when it was known that the pirates vrere 
the Swedes. 

Since the annexation of Bengal by Akbar till the conquest of Chatgaon 
ni 1666, the Magh and Eeringi pirates of Arakan proved a constant terror to 
the peace and prosperity of the province. They penetrated with their boats 
•into all parts of Bengal and seized upon the inhabitants without distinction of 
«aste, age and sex. Even tiny babes and their mothers had no escape from 
fcheir merciless jaws. Like the Huns they perpetrated unheard-of cruelties 
upon their victims. The Feringi pirates would, as a rule, sell their prisoners 
to the English, French and Dutch merchants at the ports of the Deccan; but 
the captives under the Maghs were forced to serve on land and do other kinds 
of service. 
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A letter written from Bombay m 1669 makes a mention of the injuries 
and affronts that the Mughal subjects received at sea at the hands of the 
Portuguese. Aurangzeb flew into a rage at this news and resolved to send a 
mighty army against them. 

In 1684, • a richly laden vessel belonging^' to a Persian merchant was saifing 
to India. The six Europeans, who had begged their passage in it, killed— in the 
Persian Gulf — the merchant, his two wives and many other persons. Fifteen 
of the lascars succeeded in escaping to Muscat. More atrocities were perpetrat- 
ed by these pirates, who made their way to Goa ; but on their arrival at 
Honore they were arrested by the local governor. ^ 

Four y.ears later, two ships under English colours plundered vessels in the 
Bed Sea. In 1689, a number of pirates from the West Indies infested the 
Malabar coast and looted Indian and Enghsh vessels alike. 

A ship, belonging to the distinguished Surat merchant, Abdul Ghaiiir, and 
containing nine lakhs of cash, was on its w^iy to India in August, 1691. Certain 
pirates sailing j^nder English colours plundered it near Surat. A guard was 
placed on the English Factory at Surat and its trade was forbidden m the 
country. The embargo was removed, however, when one of the pirate crew, 
who was captured, proved to be a Dane. 

The most notorious of these pirates was Henry Bridgman, alias Every. 
He seized, off Socotra in September, 1695, the Fath Muhammadi, a richly laden 
ship belonging to Abdul Ghafur. Evory rifled the ship of all its valuable 
contents and took captive a young Moslem lady of good family. 

Popular feeling at Surat rose to fever heat at the news of the piracy. 
The angry mob rushed to the English Factory, which, in effect, had receive.d 
protection from the Military Commander of the city. A vigorous appeal to the 
Surat ‘ governor ’ for the execution of Annesley and his leading colleagues for 
this heinous crime received no favourable response. 

Evory had not long to wait before he cc^jimitted a new and more startling 
act of piracy, the capture of the ‘ Ganj-i-Sawai. ’ The royal pilgrim ship was 
returning from the ‘ House of God,' containing 52 lakhs of rupees in silver and 
gold, the produce of the sale of Indian gqods at Mocha and Jedda. The 
captain, after a feeble resistance, surrendered his charge. A number of men 
were taken prisoners, women were dishonoured and all were stripped off what 
they had. Several women, to preserve their honour, threw themseives into 
the sea, and some made an end of their lives with knives and daggers. 

The capture of the imperial pilgrim ship fanned to the fiercest heat the 
fires of fanaticism in Surat. The conciliation of the popular feeling by energetic 
action became essential. The ‘ governor ' swept into the common prison, that 
the factory had now become, all Englishmen who could fall into the soldiers' 
hands. Heavy irons were put on all of them and a guard of about 300 men 
was placed over the factory. 

To Aurangzeb the ‘ audacious crimes of Evory were calculated to be as a 
spark introduced into a barrel of gun powder,' and he gave way to the * most 
violent paroxysms of rage. The English had, however, got a friend at the court 
in Asad Khan, the Prime Minister. His advocacy for the English made 
Aurangzeb withdraw his orders favouring strong measures against them. 
At last, towards the close of the year, a direction was sent to the ' governor ' 
that the English, the French, and the Dutch should send ships to search for 
. and bring in the pirates or pay the damages sustained by the loss of the ‘ Ganj- 
i-Sawai. The obligation to furnish a convoy was entered into and Annesly 
signed the bond on January, 6, 1696. The English, however, were not releasee^, 
due to ‘ the infinite capacity of Mughal officialdom for circumlocution,' till the 
27th June. 

Soon after, a new danger ^ose in the person of that grand villain Sivers, 
commonly called Ohivers. ' He and his associates atiacked the native shipping 
from the Persian Gulf to Cape Comorin on one side and from the same point to 
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the Bed Sea on the other.- Bub the more dangerous man was ‘‘ William Kidd, 
destined in due course to blossom into the most redoubtable pirate who ever 

besmirched the honour of England/ \ The imprisonment of Annesley and his 
colleagues ai* Surat made the authorities at India House realise the magnitude 
dt the peril. The government at that particular time was unable to take direct 
measures for the suppression of piracy. The idea of sending an expedition under 

private auspices to .encounter pirates in the Indian Seas gained pound among 

certain English nobles. So a vessel named the ‘ Adventure ’ was fitted out 
with considerable armament, and the captain of the ship was Kidd. Arriving 
outside Calicut early in 1697 he showed himself in his true colours, shamelessly 
telling his victims that his activities had no motive of private gain but were in 
conformity with a deliberate state policy. 

His first act was the looting of a vessel owned b> a Dutchman of Surat. 
On February 2, 1697, he plundered the ‘ Queda Merchant,' 400 tons, with a 
rich cargo worth 4 lakhs of rupees. Besides these he captured many ships 
belonging to the East India Company. . 

Kidd's fame in piracy attracted many restless English sea-men, infiluding 
the greater part of the crews of the East India Company's frigates, the ' Mocha ' 
and the ‘ Josiah.' The pirate fleet contained 120 guns and was manned by 
about 300 Europeans, the greater part of whom were Englishmen. A “ more 
formidable menace to peaceful shipping in the East could hardly have been 
created in that day." 

In the mean time the ‘ governor ' of Surat, who was friendly trowards the 
English, died. His successor was different from him in every respect. The 
‘ Queda Merchant ’ affair made a great stir as the plundered cargo belonged to 
MukhlisKhan, a principal Ornrah at the court. It was useless to assert that 
the English were not to be identified with the pirates when stories were being 
brought in daily of movements of piratical craft crammed with English sea-men, 
many of whom were actually recognised by the reliable native sailors as former 
servants of the East India Company ; it was equally purposeless to maintain 
that the marauders were merely outlaws when the pirate commander sailed 
under the English colours and possessed* credentials whose authenticity was 
beyond dispute. 

At last, Annesley received a stern letter from the ' governor ' demanding 
that the English should give guarantees for the clearing of the seas of pirates 
and that the damage should be paid in respect of ' Queda Merchant.' 

A fresh upheaval arose in the latter part of 1689 when one of the pirates 
captured a richly laden ship belonging to a Surat merchant, named Hassan 
Ahmedan. Public indignation rose to a high pitch and an account of the pirates' 
act of depravity was sent to the Emperor. 

A royal order was issued for the enforcement of a rigid guarantee on the 
European Companies against piracy. They were, moreover, to pay compensation 
for the robbed vessels or cease their trade. 

* ; On January 2, 1699, a guard of about six hundred soldiers was placed over 
the factory house. A similar treatment w^as meted out to the Dutch and the 
French. Any communication with the factories by an Indian was punished 
with flogging. 

Gayer, the Governor of Bombay, sent instructions to Annesley to refuse to 
part with any money. He could agree to continue the convey of the Mocha "and 
Jedda fleets for another year and to promise to hunt out and punish the pirates. 

On January 25, the English yielded to superior force and gave the required 
security. Before this, the Dutch, after a bold show of resistance, had given way. 
They had agreed to offer security for Mughal ships in the Bed Sea, to pay a sum 
of Es. 25,000 by way of part compensation. Similarly, the French were 
coerced to give the required guarantee and make compensation. 

In 1703 a Mughal ship, returning from Mecca, was attacked by the pirates 
off the port of Surat. After a struggle they overcame the resistance of the crew 
and made themselves masters df the ship. They carried off the richest 
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merchants and set the rest free. The ‘governor' of Surat, as soon’ as. he 
became aware of this, took the English and the Dutch Presidents at Surat into 
custody and threw them into prison. The Dutch had to pay Bs. 5,00,000 and 
another sum of money was paid by the English. % 

In September, 1704, the Dutch captured three richly freighted Mughal ships 
returning from Mecca. The crew did . not receive a bad treatment, although 
they were not to be released unless the Mughai authorities paid back the money 
taken from them forcibly. The Dutch and the English, who were prisoners in 
their houses, issued forth from prison, and, with a matked boldness, defying all 
force, went to the sea. They blockaded the port of Surat and seized upon 
three barques, laden with valuable merchandise from China, belonging to the 
Surat traders. Despite ail this, Aurangzeb did not seem perturbed and ‘ rather 
concealed the insult. ' He instructed the Surat governor to secure the release 
of the captives on any term. He was forbidden, moreover, to take indemnity- 
bonds from the European in future. 

The Mughals were not always successful in punishing piracy. For any act 
of piracy, as we have seen, the European traders in India w^vQ held responsible. 
These traders would often refuse to accept responsibility for acts of piracy 
attributed to their ships. They would threaten the use of force in resisting the 
* unreasonable ' demands of the Mughai officer. This would, sometimes, result 
in the Mughal Government’s dropping the case in order t^ retain the advantages 
of the European trade. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND IN INDIA 

t 

D. K. Guha 

In international transactions, two sides of 'the account scarcely balance. 
There remains a surplus on one side or the other. This is the source of 
inequilibrium, which affects all countries by setting inflat ioriarv or deflationary 
forces in the price system. The economic system, as a whole, is disturbed 
considerably by this inequi librium. Adjustment cannot be satisfactorily 
made as there was no mechanism to allow a breathing space to exist between 
the gaps thus created. The War has revealed the necessity of closer economic 
collaborations between nations and steps towards fulfilling this goal had been taken 
up first in the institution of U.N.B.R.A. to arrest the depression, which might 
start from the hard-pressed and impoverished enemy-occupied countries. The 
second step taken turns about the endowment of the breathing space in the 
sphere of international transactions. . . 

The so-called Keynes and White Plans were directed towards that end. 
But the interests and the notions which governed the two schemes appeared 
to diverge from each other so distinctly that at a time it seemed that inter- 
national co-operation in respect of financial adjustment is an impossible task. The 
outlook of the first plan was expansionist in character and which was stubbornly 
Opposed by the Americans and the rigidity of the second plan distinguished 
itself from the flexibility of the former. But the labour of the financial experts 
of both the countries has been successful in effecting a reconciliation between 
these two opposite trends and the result of that labour is found in the Inter- 
nationalMonetary Conference which began its session in July. Promotion 
of International Monetary Co-operation has been regarded as the objective* 
and for achieving this a Stabilization Fund is going to be established. The 
principles regarding the working of this Fund have been subject to long discussions 
and criticisms. The object of this analysis, he it understood, is to point out 
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the conditions under which India can advantageously join the scheme of co-opera- 
tion and the problems connected therewith. But the war has changed India’s 
position quite radically. She is no longer a debtor country but has turned out 
to be creditor with big baiances in her favour thanks to the appreciable export 
sflrplus accumulating year after^year. This altered position has a beneficial 
reaction upon her future econojny. The importance of international trade to 
her is not now so much of moment as it was in the past. The absence of the 
foreign obligations to be met is an important favourable condition. Secondly, 
the possibility of the enormous expansion of the potential resources precludes 
the need of India’s depending on imports from other countries. . Food products 
can be developed to the limit of her satisfying the home demand and other 
essential requirements of life can well be provided by the country itself and 
advantageously. Nor again could she be vitally affectgid in the same manner 
as the U.S. A. to which the importance of steadily growing export markets is 
immense. Within her borders India has a very good and prospective market 

• to absorb the increasing supplies by expanding industries. This is not to say 
that India must and should shut herself against the outside world andJias no 
benefit to gain from entering into the fields of international trade. But the 
present analysis is intended to give a proper idea of estimating the objective 
which would determine the terms and conditions through which India may 
participate in the scheme of the International Monetary Fund. 

The objective, no doubt, must have a definite relationship to the plan of 
the economic development, which India wants to follow after the war to maintain 
a higher standard of living. This requirement alone can say definitely whether 
or not India should participate in the present plan. If the scheme helps India 
.to hasten.up the process of reaching that goal, it will be to India’s interest to 
collaborate with it, if not the answer must be in the negative. This leads us 
to the inquiry of the nature of the scheme in question. The merits of the 
scheme, as has been pointed out by the Acting Finance Member, lie in the 
simplicity of its constitution;; elasticity of the terms and conditions of its 
working and extensive freedom granted to the members joining it. In shoit, 
a general looseness is the outstanding feature of the present scheme and this 
has been granted T^ith a view to securing the maximum amount of agreement 
among the different nations with different claims and interests. But. the 
question is whether by allowing the Imperial Preference, quota agreements, 
tariff barriers and other such restrictions on the freedom of international trade 
to exist and by giving the fullest freedom to the member countries in this 
respect, it is doubtful whether the Fund would be able to function effectively 
and there is a natural feeling of pessimism that there is going to be another 
addition to the successive failures of international co-operation. India should 
view the scheme not as it stands but from the point of viey^ of what it mi<^ht be. 
Before committing anything she must first satisfy herself that the looseness of 
the provisions of the Fund would not be utilized by stronger powers to impose 
upon the weaker powers a chain of circumstances, which would compel their 
National economy to be arranged according to the demands of the former. But 
the spirit of the discussion in the Monetary Conference has aroused suspicion 
among the nations constituting the minority. 

Another defect from which the proposed Fund would suffer is that the 
problem of the proper liquidation of the war balances as distinct from the* 
current transactions does not come under the scope of the authority of the 
Fund. The majority have turned down India’s demand for the multiple 
convertibility of blocked sterling resources on the ground that it is beyond the 

• scope of the Fund. This restriction deliberate as it is, strikes India at her 

• vital point and India has no cause to remain satisfied with it. India 
cannot rest content, unless there is a positive assurance that the liquidity 
qnd convertibility of the sterling assets would be adequately safeguarded. 
Now that the Fund has definitely banged its door, the only course left to India 
is to enter into bilateral agreements between different countries. From the 
point of view of India, this arrangement must precede India’s deciding whether 
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or not she would co-operate with this. Otherwise, there cannot be any justifi- 
able ground for India to commit herself to the scheme at this stage. 

Practically every section of the Indian population is unanimous in this 
demand. The attitude of the Government of India is also strikingly coincident 
with that of thfe popular opinion. That opirlion has found expression in the 
statement of the Acting Finance Member that these sterling balances would be 
converted into current transactions. 

But the reaction the demand has evoked from the British press has been 
quite unfavourable and the trend of the discussion that has followed shows no 
prospect of India’s winning a position of vantage. The lead given by Lord Keynes 
in his statement that England lias incurred the war expenditures with a fanatical 
single-handedness has culminated in the counter-demand on behalf of the British 
Press to change the terms^of the financial settlement, which allocates the share of 
India and H. M. G. in the total defence expenditure. This demand has naturally 
evoked apprehensions in the minds of Indian interests that these sterlin^J 
balances might be repudiated, aithough there is the heartening assurance that 
such question does not come in. But the story of the fate which attended 
America’s foreign loan does not rule out the illogicality of this apprehension. The 
demand for the revision of this settlement is, m the Indian opinion, in no way 
unrelated to the eventuality of repudiation. This new reaction all the more 
emphasises the need for making it definite that the sterliitg balances must be at 
the free disposal of India and that it is her discretion, which wall determine how 
and where and when these funds are to be employed. It is very pleasing to note 
that the Government ot India has shown firm dkermmation to establish India’s 
interests on a solid basis; but the fact cannot he denied that it is, in a very 

important sense, subordinate to the British authority and it is the decision 
of the latter which will ultimately prevail. Now% if * the political subjugation 
is made an instrument to hinder India’s normal and reasonable economic 
aspirations, then the nationalist contention that full and free economic develop- 
ment is only possible under a National Government becomes a prophetic truth. 
The Indo-British politcal and economic relationship, hitter as it is, is goinc^ to 
deteriorate very rapidly unless the Britishers are convinced of tlie lecritimacv^ of 
the Indian demand. Is it not wise for them to recognme the les^sons of the 
events and adjust themselves accordingly? 

The point must be looked at from another angle. The Britisl) publicists, 
we think, want to discount the claims that the sterling balances represent 
India’s real savings, made at much human cost and sacrilloo, when they 
say that the war expenditure which are responsible for such accumulations are 
currently borne by the Indian people. The expenditures were and still are 
being currently borne by us but this does not mean that they did not involve any 
sacrifice. After the Bengal Famine, at least, it would befit them not to make 
this point as an issue of debate. The sterling balances have been accumulated 
after causing immense hardships upon the people and no amount of warring 
with words can disprove the contention. Then ethically too, India must have 
the freedom of her choices and repudiation must be considered as a nUint 
outside the plane of practical policy. ^ 

Now the issue is clear. It is this: that India should hav'e absolute freedom 
in respect of the utilization of her resources. But the degree of the importance 
.of this issue 18 being superseded by another point raised by the British publicists 
if not for anything else, at least to confuse t^ been pointed out 

that the Fmancia Settlement has told heavily upon the British people and its 
structure has completely shattered down after the entry of Japan into the War. 
It 18, at the same time, the source of hardships to the Indian people. Hence 
the seWlement must be revised. ^ ^ , 

What is this Financial Settlement? It is a India and 

H. M G. regarding the share of cost which each must bear in the prosecution of 
the War. A vast section of the Indian Population does not think that India has 
anything to do with this War and the share that India must bear is quite improper 
Leaving aside this extremist view, is it not a fact that India has contributed 
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her utmost towards winning tke War by men and materials? The speeches ot 

the Secretary of State for India and even of the Prime Minister make it 
abundantly clear that India has not failed to respond to the call of the Empire. 
Then the contention that it has pressed the British people very heavily seems 
a Tittle childish as the prosecuWon of the war must necessarily cut down, 
the standard of living of the people. None can help it. The Eussians and the 
Chinese are also fighting and making considerable sacrifices. The standard 
of living of both these countries has been lowered. If the war demands a 
heavier sacrifice, no doubt these countries could find it necessary to cut it 
down further. These countries have no colonies and hence they cannot 
transfer their burden elsewhere. Britain has colonies and she can be relieved 
of her burden at the cost of others. This has no moral justification. Economi- 
cally it is unsound ; because it tends to resurrect Imperialism and the struggle 
for markets in a more naked form. Again, the view that the terms of the 
Financial Settlement are responsible for all the hardhsips from which the 
Indian people has no solid argument behind it. Because the suffering they 
have met have arisen not from the Financial Settlement itself, but from^ the 
short-sighted and bankrupt policy of the authorities and from the inflationary 
trend over the emergence of which they had no control. The solicitude for 
the Indian people seems a bit surprising in the context of what these publicists 
have said and are still now saying. 

Thus, the whole position has become embarrassingly complicated. The 
liquidity and convertibility of the sterling balances have been made the "principle 
of policy for India. Britain sees it as a menace as it would amount to the drain- 
age of lier productive resources and hence the lowering of the standard of living. 
But it seems a misconception and misinterpretation of the Indian aspirations for 
India’s economic development. Drawing on the consequences of the discriminat- 
ing protection she finds in the plan for rapid progress a cause of restricting the 
British trade in India, But the distinction between the former and the latter 
must be understood in its proper setting. While the former encourages the 
development of certain industries without trying to improve all the sectors of the 
national economy, the latter seeks to bring about a healthy and organic growth 
of all the aspects of the national 1-ife. The rapid growth of the Indian Economy 
offers a good market for tlie highly technicalized capital goods in the production 
of which Britain has an inherent efficiency and which would yield large profits 
to her manufactures. The Bombay Plan has exhibited the fulness of that 
possibility and it recognises the importance of the international specialisation 
of labour. It is really a pity that the British Press, in its overzealous moment 
of condemning the Financial Settlement, has forgotten the prospects of such 
good business and has unnecessarily created a fluter. 

In the meantime, the International Monetary Conference has made its 
decision final . Then there is the report that the Indian Delegation has been 
convinced of British sincerity to repay debts and has fallen back upon the 
ori«ginal decision of withdrawing from the Fund. This has been followed by Dord 
Keynes reaSsuring statement that the participation in the Fund would increase 
England s capacity to make repayments. This is quite heartening. But the 
time has arrived when the policy vis-a-vis the Stabilization Fund has to be 
-formulated, balancing the loss or gain to be accrued therefrom. Among other 
$ things, forethought and prudence demand that the following should be the 
criteria of the policy to be pursued : — 

(1) Bilateral agreements with different countries especially U. S. A. and 
• u. K, which would assure the liquidity and convertibility of the blocked 
balances. 

(2) A considerable portion should be diverted to the dollar pool. 

• (3) Nature of imports to be available should be taken into consideration as 
well as whether or not it satisfies India’s demand. 
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CHARACTER AND SWARAJ 

Dr. Mahendra Nath Sarkar, M.A., Ph.D. 

In a thoughtful address delivered at the First Convocation of the new Uni- 
.versity of Utkal, Mr. Sachchidauanda Sinha, yice-Chancellor, Patna University, 
has pertinently pointed out that the Country's Swaraj will be achieved with the 
elevation of our character, and the full blooming of our personality. Swaraj or 
Independence presupposes right thinking and right conduct, and when thinking 
is low and conduct is not self-determined and self-controlled, our individuality 
moves with the untrained and uneducated instincts and the result becomes 
confusion and chaos. The most modest attainment in life is concomitant with 
the mastery over the situation — an intelligent understanding of the environment 
with the enlightened guidance of the will. It is a truism; Swaraj for the 
country requires the highest training in self-discipline, will and organisation, 
for independence of a country is not possible unless inner independence over 
blind passions, false imaginations, and over-sensitiveness is achieved. When 
this self-independence in the person is established, the requirements for a country’s 
independence can be truly envisaged. The Independence Movement in India 
does not exhibit that all-embracing and deep-seated national feeling, that under- 
standing of balance and harmony, that right thinking and that silent and calm 
strength which refuse to accept extremes of all kinds, communalism, and other 
forms of emotionalism and sentiments, \vhich go against right formation and solid 
construcjtion . England might have made mistakes in regard to her administration 
in India, and no right-thinking man can view with satisfaction the want of 
imagination and foresight in Britain’s constructive statemanship in world politics 
today, especially in her dealings with India, but, all the same, the recounting 
of England’s shortcomings and failures does not help India in the least towards her 
self-expression and independence. Mr. Sinha has quoted Bernard Shaw’s reply 
to a question regarding the most effective way of getting the British out of India 
“make them superfluous by doing their work better.” A more sound advice 
cannot be conceived. But for this, not only 1;he scholars at the universities, 
but the men at the helm of the universities should be ready ; and they should 
by their examples show that universities move with inner autonomy inspiring 
Idealism in management and teching and that nowhere any other consideration 
prevails. We cannot say — and Mr. Sinha does not say — that everything is nice 
and sound in the teaching and administration of the universities of the day 
and the creative aspiration, intellectual, moral and spiritual, wdiich develops 
with personality, freedom and character is not much evident. These do not 
grow today in the centres of learning, because of the unhealthy atmosphere 
prevailing there. Our universities by the examples of their senators and teachers 
should inspire confidence in the scholars in intellectual and moral freedom and 
insist on the great truth that advancement in knowledge is a myth without 
self-unfolding, w^h^ch comes with character. It can stand against the worst 
imitation and base insticts and can move in harmony with free ideas in a 
society of free persons. The foundation of Swaraj for India should bp laid 
at the universities and the scholars and the senators and the professors should 
work together to see that they can develop at the tniversities communes 
for giving free expression to their creative aspiration in thought and action. 
Why do not our universities rise high to fulfil their great mission ? Does it serve 
a useful purpose to condemn others when there is not the instinct for selfless 
service in us, and the love of power and hold of power become the ruling 
passion in us ? Mr. Sinha rightly points out that Britain still holds on because 
of her character. Should not our aspirations rise towards firm unity and 
free fellowship in the universities, so that they can enjoy inner autonomy^ 
thus helping the other autonomy of the country. 



^iscellang 

Bendy. Kumar Sarkar 


THE HEALTH PATTERN OF THE DHARMA-SASTRAS AND" AYURVEDA 


• The social pattern of the Indian people in health matters as coming dowa from olden times 
is essentially individualistic. The sanitary habits, for instance, as practised by the Hindus in 
their daily life are the mores prescribed for individual grihasthas (house-holders). The duties 
formulated in the numerous dharma-sastras or smriti-sastras^ t.e., the law-books have become 
integral parts of Hindu individual and domestic morality. The origin of these sanitary folkways 
is the old Hindu medical science of Ayurveda. In the form of acharas (customs and practices) and 
samskaras (cultural and educational conventions) they serve to regulate the health, physical 
exercise, diet, housing, clothing, marriage, cremation, etc., of the house-holders. But it is the 
individual initiative of the house-holder that is respected in all these codes. As a rule the 
neighbours’ right to interfere in the affairs of others is hardly conceded by Manu fo. 150 A C ) , 
Raghunandan fc. 1570) or the other law-givers whose name is legion. The traditional Hindu 
sanitary habits cannot, therefore, generally speaking, be treated as items of “ public health,” The 
transformation of the social pattern of India in hygiene and sanitation into that of public health 
must be tantamount to a tremendous revolution. 

To a certain extent, however, the dharma or duties formulated in the olj law-books may be^ 
treated as items of public health. There is some sort of danda, sanction or punishment attached 
to the injunctions of the Manu Samhita and the numerous other codes. For instance, those in- 
dividuals or families who do not practise the daily routine of health, gymnastics, bath, diet, etc., 
prescribed in the law-books or violate the acharas, folkways, or Sitten are not treated kindly by the 
community. There is a social ban or ostracism hurled against them. They are punished and 
get the ignominious distinction of being called mlechchha (unclean). The disgrace is somewhat 
identical with that of being dubbed Heathen in Christian ideology or Kafer in Islamic. 


ANGLO GERMAN PUBLIC HEALTH 

All this, however, falls much too short of the requirements of modern sanitation for large de- 
mographic ar«aa as described, for instance, by Newsholme in Health Problems in Organised Society 
(London, 1927). It is not enough today in 1946 to observe that during 1848-75 the conditions in 
England as in ail Eur- America were not much different from those in the health pattern of medieval 
Asia. The medieval folkways have got to be transformed in the East as they have been transformed 
in recent years in the West. 

"ThevoluminouB Report on the British Health Services (published in 3937 as a “ P. E. F. ” 
ocument by the Political and Economic Planning series of London) may be used as an eye-opener. 
1 copies in the socio-economic position of Indians should juot, however, be unreasonable enough to 
accept the British experiences as the ideal for realisation in the near future. And they can only 
e ray their nai’Defe should they attempt to criticise their own medico-sanitary or socio-economic 
pattern in the words used by British patriots about British conditions. 

The Social Policy of Nazi Germany (Cambridge, 1941) by tbe British economist, C. W. 
uiiljbaud, may likewise be consulted as a guide to the modern s«ni(ary folkways and ideals of 

attitude of countries like India ought to be not that of 
imitating or catching up with the German people but that of watching from a safe distance as to 
bow social metabolism in the domain of public health is set in motion under conditions of hyper- 
capitalism and super-socialism. 

BRAHHAN0CRAC7 AS A PHYSICAL ARISTOCRACY 

pattern of India in hygiene and sanitation as embodied in the 

cannot be thonsht- 

TndiIofloefj‘fl»tr‘^® or unscientific. Many of the acliaro* and somsfcaras of the 

o“^tC Tassel and fhn valid and continue to promote the physical health and efficiency 

and iL nftl and the classes. Like the old Indian medical science of Ayurveda, the health, diet 
and the other regulations of the dharma-sastrat about the care of the body and physical culture 

aoLBma "6®- 1“^®®^- >• because of the somewL habitual and 

SX’irrn™?'a“rLf®';w ” traditional folkways by largo sections of the people, 

comitrv ^the Hpflfh rflfi today, m spite of the appalling poverty of the entire 

sftnitflJv idPQfl fK ’ been higher than it happens to be. The hygienic and 

working dhama^sastras and the A t/urueda account for a great deal of t ho vigour, 

generation ^ ongevity, and general morale of Indian men and women in our present 

• 

not be out of place to observe that it is, among other things, to these sound physical 
tarf well as dietetic habits that old Indian culture ows its stalwarts in tbe 

militai 7 prowess, and commercial adventures. The Brahmanocracy of old was 
® *^^®tocracy of the ancient and medieval world but likewise one 

Of tne most viwle and powerful physical aristocracies of mankind. 

.. hygifioe and sanitation of the Hindu social pattern has been guessed fo a 

tain extent by corokin in his analysis of the caste system as a “ mechanism of social testing.** 
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In. Indian caste society ** says he, ** in order to become a member of the higher orders of the 
n^b caste, a snccessfol student bad to overcome such enormous obstacles and to display such 
pi^sical and specially mental and moral qualities that only few men could meet such a test 
without failure. * * • Xhus in India the aristocracy and the aristocracy of the aristocracy 
has been sifted, at least through the two severest social sieves, by that of the family and tb^ of 
the school. In this *way it has been tested biologically; meh tally and morally, as a result we A.ve 
the most powerful aristocracy of biological and social selection." Sorokin is right in his exaraina* 
tion and Judgment. {Social Mohiliiyt New York). 

♦ 

HINDU-MUSLIM UNITY IN SANITARY RECONSTRUCTION 


Social workers in India today in the fields of hygiene, sanitation, physical exercise and sports, 
housiog, demographic planning, and food reform cannot do better than have tfte acharae, i.e., the 
lo^-ways ae embodied in dywrvedfl and dhafma-5a^?fjfas examined by joint Committees of Ayur- 
vedists as well as modern medical men and health officers. Attempts should be made to ascertain 
how many of these old hygieiw prescriptions can be recommended for further use along with certain 
ne*r ones that may have been ignored in the past. It would be wrong sociology to believe that the 
reconstruction of the social pattern in India should have to proceed tahula'tasa in matters of 
personal hygiene or environmental sanitation. 

In (The Teachings of Ayurveda, 1936) by Kaviraj Dhirendra Nath Roy 

we are presented with some of the hygienic recipes in regard to diet, bath, exercise, clotliog, etc., 
as prescribed by Ayurvedista. His Roga o Paihya (Disease and Diet, 1938) likewise deals with 
the health folkways of the Ayurvedic pattern. Works like these can be of substantial use in the 
sanitary reconstruction of India in the twentieth century. Foreign sanitary-medical ejcperts as well 
as foreigU'^ducated Indian public health and other doctors will have to take due note of the Ayur- 
vedic ideologies. 

In most of the important items about yashmg, bathing, personal cleanliness, diet, etc., the 
Muslim achatas or folkways are identical with those of the Hindu. The differ^^nces in religious 
dogma between Hinduism and Islam do not affect the fundamental health and sanitary conditions of 
the rural and urban masses or classes. Ayurvedic ideologies govern the daily habits of large sections 
of Muslims in the villages, municipal centres. One or two distinctions in food may be observed, 
for instance, Hindu mutton or pork vs. Muslim chicken or beef, Hindu garlic vs. Moslim onion, etc. 
For the general sanitary pattern of India such distinctions are immaterial. 

Id my Sociology of Population (1936, p. 21) it has been pointed out, further, that in differentia 
mortality the Hindu-Muslim rate for Bengal was uniform, for instance, nearly 22 about 1929-301 
According to- Bengal Public Health Report for 1939 (p. 26) the year’s mortality for Hindus was. 
21.8 and for Muslims 21.4. For intensive examination, according to sex, and age by age it might 
be possible to detect differences. But on the whole, the general health pattern of India is not 
affected to any^ appreciable extent by religious diversities. The Unani medical system of the 
Muslims is, besides, awuUurated to the same socio-demographic condiiions as the Hindu Ayurveda. 
The problems of sanitary reconstruction and the remaking of health acharas are the same for 
Muslims as for Hindus. 


Round the World 

The Straggles of &e Indian Press — 

' Mr. Hemendra Prasad Ghosh’s speech at the opening sesijon of the All-Thdia Newspaper 
Editors Conference was full of meat and sometimes very salty. In describing the History of the 
Press in this country, he made characteristically pungent remarks, followed by inimitable flashes 

of humour and an imposing array of purple patches. Sj. Ghose depicted the * Man-made Famine * 
colours* and then went onto describe the storm and stress amidst which 
the Inumn Press had grown up. In Sj. Ghose's own wqrds— “this power (t.c., the power wielded 
by the Press) had to be acquired by toil and trouble. The journalisls have paid for it in toil 
end devotion «nd know how to value (hat for which they have paid so often dearly " The irst 
newspaper m Oalcutte that matter, in India, was the “Bengal Gazette.’” popularly known 

as /Ricky s Gazette --first published in January, 1780. It was proscribe within ten mofilhs 
of ate first appearance- Its later numbers were written and edited in jail. “During fifty years* 
ite soocessors Uttered their feeble voices in peril of deportation and under menace of 5ie censor’«s 
rod “ To quote some examples-in 1791, WRham Duane waa arrested by the Bengal Gotern- 
ment and ordered to be deported to Europe for some paragraphs in the “Bengal Journal ** In 
1823, a similar fate overtook James Silk Buckingham. S). Ghosh went on to gay “the action 


^ Finr Sj. Hemendra Prasad Ghosh’s article on “The BengalFamine“ 
te tN of the “Calcutta Review.** 
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taken againet newspapers in India by blundering bureaucrats has been of various types. Thus 
when'the Statesman’ gave publicity to au official documeut^Mr. Bisley’s note to that prancing 
proconsul Lord Curzon— tbe Government of the day put the paper on their * index expur gatorius' 
ar.d prohibited the supply of official news to it.V 

9 The early years of the Twentieth Century produced great editors, who were also great patriots 
and played a noble r6le in those stirring days when the National Movement was being born. 
The first decade of the Twentieth Century was an epoch of promise in the History of Asia. India, 
especially Bengal, witnessel the throes of a gigantic struggle in 1905. In 1907-1908 the liberal 
and democratic deputies of the Iranian ‘Medjlia* struggled against the effete Qajjar Dynasty and 
excitedly pressed forward for reforms. Those were the heroic days when a young English journal- 
ist — Arthur Moore, at that time Diplomatic Correspondent of the London ‘Times’ and till 
recently Editor of the Calcutta * Statesman ’ — sided with the Persian Deputy and patriot Taqizade 
and enthusiastically took part in the defence of Tabriz against the Russian interventionists— Col. 
Liakoff and his Cossacks. That w'as the Persian Revolution of 1907-1908. lu the Turkey of 1910, 
still the Ottoman Empire, Turkish revolutionaries were often journalists, nurtured in the great 
traditions of NamukKiamil and Zia Pasha. Tnrkish journalists weje members of the ‘Committee 
of Union and Progress.* In India, during those formative years of Indian Nationalism great 
editors like G. S. Iyer, Brahmabatidbab Upadhyaya, Sureudra Nath Banerjea, Tilak and others 
rendered lasting services to the cause of the country. As far back as 1860, a Bengali journalist 
Harish Chandra Mukherjee had lived and died to serve, the oppressed cultivators in the Indig© 
Districts of Bengal. The services of the ’Hindu’ of Madras, for instance, paved the way Wor the 
courageous and militant journalism of subsequent years. The ‘Hindu’ showed up before the 
world the un- speakable outrages of the Michael O* Dwyer Administration in the Punjab. Likewise 
the ‘Sanjibani’ in Bengal had exposed the horrible conditions of labour in the Assam tea gardens. 

Great journalists had never been ‘durhum’; they had never been overcome by official 
blandishments ; men like Sisir Kumar Ghosh, Bamananda Chatterjee and Tilak had not cared 
^ hobnob with proconsuls. They had never forgotten that they were ‘servants of the people.* 
That tradition still exists and because of that, in the words of Sj. Ghosh, “the achievements of 
Indian newspapers have been such as would be considered creditable in any country. People are 
prone to say that modesty is incompatible with our profession. So I will not call our achievements 
triumphs. But! cannot refrain from mentioning that they have been accomplished under con- 
• ditions whi(3h are unknown in Europe and America where foreign domination does not exist and 
where people hold the opinion that good government cannot be a substitute for self-government,’’ 


Scientific and Cultural Progress in Turkey*— The R6le of Foreign Historians and Archaeologists.— 

European Scholars— Historians and Archaeologists — ^have worked side by side with Turkish 
Scholars sicce 1927. Their contributions to Classical Archaeology, HiRite Studies, Byzantine 
Studies, Medieval Turkish History and Culture, et^., have by no means been negligible. Some 
senolap, like the Belgian Paul Wittek and the Germans Taeschner and Knut Dahl'manfl have 
been the precursors of Turkish Scholars in the scientific study of Turkish History, Wittek’s famous 
Monograph “T/ie Foundations of the Ottoman Empire'' (Published by the Royal Asiatic Society 
London, 1938) had its counterpart in Mehmet Fuat Kopriilii’s **Les Origines de VEmpire Ottoman ’’ 
a pioneer Mvork*'Das FurstentumMenteshe" {''The Principate or Emirate of Mentesbe”) 
paved the way for local histories of Turkish towns and districts by Turkish historians. A list of 
toe local histones appeared in a previous issue of this journal. Taeschner’a '‘Futuwwa Studien'* 
was the first work of its kind m the Social History of the Middle Ages. This work throws 
considerable light on the Gilds of Medieval Turkey and the Dervis confraternities of the Middle 
Ages. Other European scholars like E. Giese, Hermann Eth4, de Jerp hanion, W. Heffeninff 
have collaborated with Turkish Scholars in the task of exploring >he archives and co^ucthf^ 
excavations. The Turkish Government accords all genuine scholars a hospitable welcome and 
affords them exte^ive facilities for research during their sojonrn in the country. Atatfirk and 

late Dr. Beshid Galip, believed in cultural co-operation between 
nations and the Turkish Government of the present-day carries out this policy. 

Indo-Iranian Cultural Relations— 

centuries India and Iran have been in contact with each other. There are profound 

has a striking rLmblance ?o the 

^ In tht fnrino’ u“^ Islamic India also had social and cultural aflinities. 

a cultural mission came from Iran to India, headed by H. B. Agha 
Md thl establishment of two standing committees, one in Teheran 

8trenfltw\heeidtn?.1^L‘” '"'bich were put forward by the Mission .and to 

the two countries. It is gratifying to note that one such 
Btanding Committee has now bwn formed in Delhi with the Hon'ble Sir Jogendra Singh, Member- 

Lands Department, ae Chairman. The progress of this 
interest, as it is something new in the history of Contemporary 
^ Ce’j^mittees for fostering Indo-Afghan and Ihdo- 


Continned ftom the “Round the 'World,” December) 1944 issneof the "Calcutta Review,’ 
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India, like Egypt and the Lands of Classical Antiquity, has been accustomed to globe-trotters 
and tourists, who are in the habit of sojourning in the country for a few weeks and then writing 
a book to establish their claims for omniscience. They are usually hailed as experts by their 
fellow-countrymen. *Mr. Beverley Nichols is in this tradhion. His recent publication * Verdict 
on India ’ is nothing new ; years ago he wrote certain personal reminiscj^nces about Greece 
entitled. * Twenty ‘Five/ Then he was only twenty-five years old, a mere ‘flapper*i just learning 
to pose and to pretend to be bias4 and, therefore, what he wrote was frivolous but not malicious. 
'His ‘Ferdict on India’ is distinctly malicious, nay more, it is a deliberately and mendaciously 
conceived calumny. He has nothing good to say about the millions of Hindus, «.e., about the vast 
majority of the population. He reviles them in his condescending, dogmatic manner and hates 
them in a simple generalisation. Sancta simpliciiasl Just as in Greece, when he was twenty- 
five, he haunted the antechambers of embassies and legations, so in India, at a more mature age, 
he saw things through the windows of hospitals and from the verandas of clubs. There is a 
saying current in the Near Eas[ that most tourists and correspondents write out their dispatches 
in^ the hotel dining-room, between the entre^ and the dessert and that their fervid imaginations are 
stimulated by little sips of Chablis or Chateau-Margot. Perhaps NichoPs ‘Twenty-Five’ was 
written in the Hotel Xenia Meiathron in Athens and he was not prepared to rub shoulders with 
file Common Greek, pere in India he found everything anaesthetic and he had not even the’ 
charity 4o appreciate the implications of the terrible poverty and misery of the country. 

Not all tourists are, however, like this — swayed hy He dernier cri\ India is fortunate to 
have received visits in the last few ^ears from travellers like the Turkish feminist, national leader 
and authoress— Halide Edib Hanym ; but then she was an Oriental, a fellow-Asiatic, who did not 
expect too much from us and took us as we are. 


Home Truths at the Pacific Conference— 

Imperialist powers have the sinister habit of spreading calumnies about the peoples whom they 
rule. European Powers have long specialised in this art. From their point of view, of course, it is 
propaganda but not calumnies. We know how in the Nineteenth Century Turkey used to be run* 
down by the Chancelleries of Europe and ail manners of coloured stories circulated about the 
Bulgarian, Greek and Armenian atrocities. When a certain diplomat, friendly to the Asiatic 
Powers, euggested that Turkey, en revanchct should try to rebut these calumnies, the Minister 
Shevket Pasha only shrugged his shoulders and remarked “ Nous Turcs sommes unpeuple taciturne ” 
— We Turks are a silent people and that may be said to be the attitude of all Asiatic countries. 
France has for years carried on an insinuating and persuasive propaganda against the Syrians, 
and India has always been misrepresented abroad. Our point of view could never be forcefully 
stated. It is, therefore, very refreshing to fifid that at the recently held Pacific Conference at Hot 
Springs the Indian Nationalist point of view was stated in unequivocal terms, in clear contrast 
to the unctuousness of the British delegates. Mrs. Vijaylaxml Pandit stated things with power but 
with grace and she was ably supported by her other colleagues. She reiterated India’s demand 
for independence. One of the surprises of the Conference was Mr. Abdur Kahman Siddiqi. who 
spoke entirely from the nationalist point of view, thus disappointing the British delegates to the 
Conference. 


The ** Wardfaa ” Scheme of Basic Education— 

The Scheme of Basic Education has the great merit of imparting education through productive 
activity. But as a reaction against the present system of education, which is defective in many 
ways, specially in being in some of its aspects divorced from real life, this scheme seems to have 
swung to the other extreme. The tendency to leave out everything that is not directly related to 
craft, has its drawbacks. The student gradually loses the power of thinking beyond the erj^ft in 
question. The original form of the scheme should be so modified as to include fortnaf teaching by 
si^bjects as well. ^ 


Boiuain Rollafid--^ 

By the death of Bomain Eolland, the world has lost a true Oanzermensch.'* Hp was a 
bridge between the Orient and the Occident, not in any humdrum diplomatic way but -in the 
highest spiritual sense, as his epoch-making books on Bamkrishna, Vivekananda and Gandhi 
demonstrate. He lived a heroic life, which was passionately in accord with the strivings cf humanity ^ 
and the upsurge of oppressed nations. 


8. K. 0. 
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The Meaning of Paklsflian.-By F. K. Khan Durrani. Published by Sh. Muhammad Ashraf 
Kashmiri Bazar, L^ihore. Pp. 227. Price Es, 3-12. * 

The book consisti of nine chaptert, one of which i« devoted to a degcription of the injnstice to 
wRch Muslims have been subjected at th§ instance of the Hindus and two chapters which arc mainly 
taken up vjith a discussion of the pros and cons of the Pakisthan problem. In the seventh chapter 
Mr. Durrani gives his interpretation of Pakisthan which he identifies with Hulmmat4Mahi where, 
to use his language, “ men shall be free from oppression, injustice and exploitation, and free from 
selfish greeds, covetouspss and fear of poverty. Only time can show whether if and when 
Pakisthan is realised, this ideal will be attained, but as the history of even predominantly Muslim 
countries like Egypt, Iran, Iraq and Arabia has hitherto taught a different lesson, it is doubtful 
if this opinion will be accepted by non- Muslims, who might find themselves compelled to live in 

Pakisthan. 


The book is marred by serious defects, such as the claim of the superiority of Muslim over 
Hindu Culture (p. 46), the allegation that Hindus are cowards fpp. 113-16), that the Hindu “ holds 
every lie, every trickery and fraud arid every kind of hypocrisy jastifi.ed so long as it serves the 
interests of his race,” or again that “ Hindu India was preparing in the summer of 1942 to enter 
into a private treaty with Japan, if and when the Japanese armies crossed the eastern borders into 
India (p. 188». Nor is non-Muslim India likely to welcome Pakisthan if yie great MussalmaiL 
community accepts the view of the author that “ If it ever come to a trial of arms, we (paople of 
North-West Pakisthan) would smash the country from end to end within three months... The key 
totheempireof India shall ever remain in the hands of Pakisthan.” Then again, the author 
advances the claim that Muslim rule had in the past been established over the whole of India, thus 
betraying his lack of knowledge of Indian History. 

Even those who have kept their mind open on the Pakisthan issue, will not find it easy to 
^pt everything that the author has said in its support and many, most of necessity, feel distress- 
ed by the not always fair criticism levelled against some of those who have secured the respect of 

large masses of Indians among whom may be mentioned men like Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 
Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Dr. B. E. Ambedkar. Sir Mirza Ismail, etc. ^ 

The b(»k may have an appeal for those who believe in Pakisthan, but the general attitude of 

Mr. Durrani is such as to antagonise those who as yet find themselves unable to accept it. 


The Function of State Railways in Indian National Economy — By T. V. Ramanuiam MA 

f" wd'by^r C’ College, Alwaye, TravancoV, LtHndTa! WEh a 

p!;T4“T,L Hr,: 

presenting his account of the Indian railway system. Prof. Eamanujam has always soPDle- 
“s tbfn s A *“BrTa-n“p readers the policy followed in such parts of the West 

... 

and the fourth devoted to the taxation of railways These are fnP of ‘ ‘ Railways 


H. C. Mooebrjeb 


Ashram, Pondicherry, m3***”priceEe^Dl'’ Nalimkanta Gupta. Published by Sri Anrobiodc, 

The Life Divine. The \uthM deals *^^S*Brimt°Gh” ^“robindo Ghose's voluminous work- 
discussion ranges over such topics as “ Our Ideal “ simple language. The 

An*Aspeot of Emergent EXtion.” tL Si of Consciousness " and 

Spiritualize the material. Accordiuff to him a?? ^bose is to divinize the human and to 

emerge out of men by me“nfflTona a 'll ' ^ eccomplished when supermen will 

‘ Ghose’s theory covers ; he gives us an acute ^unaiTr i the whole ground which Srijut 

.Bxistence-KnWledge-Bliss-ArsoKnd^^^^ much after the manner of his master, of 
Farther Mr. Gupta Gives a eW r nf Divine as a supreme Person, 

criticism of Emergent^Evolntion The^book f Pl»i^osophy of Evolution and adds a 

least r'^Mr,^ G*nDta^hITkrihft^rhn^^’*i^^^’^^ controversy. To say the 

in creating the r * ^e^nbcs the several steps which the Divine in his opinion takes 

m creating the universe. Centuries of Philosophy have left the problem of Creation unsolved and 
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ih© mystics could not communicate to anybody the secret of it, except through symbols and inarli- 
culate signs. From Mr. Gupta’s account it appears that there is nothing mystical about mysticism. 

In the book there is a gross misstatement of Bertrand Bussell’s neutralism. As Mr. Gupta 
puts it, Bertrand Bussell made a move in the right direction with a happy suggestion which 
unhappily he had not the courage to follow up. Mind (and life), he says, are certainly eniorge^ts 
out of Matter ; that is because the reality is neither, it is s. neutral stuff out of which all emergefts 
issue.” To be sure, Bussell is not a coward ; the path he has trodden in his philosophic adventure 
is strewn with abandoned ideas. For all we know Bussell is no evolutionist, although, according 
tohim,Wh mind and matter are the opposed manifestations of neutral points — the ultimate stuff 
of the universe. 

A. C. Das 


East and West.— By Bene Guenon. Published by Luzac & Co., London. 

The book opens with the famous couplet of Kipling, “ East is East and West is West, and 
never the twain shall raeet.”c This is the main theme of the book, not in the superficial sense of 
the couplet as it is often quoted by the partisans of different civilisations, but in the very profound 
meaning based upon the distinctive tendencies of Modernism and Traditionalism, the purest form 
of which is met in China, and specially in India. Tn the West life today moves in materialistic, 
science and philosophjt which cannot rise hi^h above the satisfactions of flesh in morals and domi- 
nation ^ver the world in politics. This is the natural consequence of arpbilosophy that cannot see 
beyond the confines of sensuous and pragmatic experience. He has confirmed his conclusions by a 
long march through, what he calls, ” the superstition of science and the superstition of life.” The 
tendency of modern science is “ specialisation ” which, according to him, “is the surest way of 
acquiring intellectual short-sightedne.s ” for it is cut off from the great structure of thought, and 
althungh it attempts at a synthesis, the synthesis must be false, as it is based upon extracting the 
superior from the inferior concepts. In contrast to this picture of the science of the day he 
presents the picture of the traditional science of the East, which studies the contingent as a conse- 
quence and expression of the higher order of reality. There is no absolute discontinuity between 
Science and Metaphysics as is supposed at present in the West and absolutely no meaningless 
intellectual attempt at emerging of the Essential and the Permanent from the tiny and short-lived 
facts of experience. 

The next superstition is the superstition of Life. The West in its love for dynamism gives a 
higher place t-o Will and Life rather than to Transcendence ; this overemphasis upon the precedence 
to the practical over the speculative reason (known as moralisro) has stood in the way of true 
appreciation of the Hindu doctrine of Deliverance and Non-doing. Moralism, Aestheticism and 
Activism are based on sei timent and therefore do not represent Truth, which transcends life and its 
mundane interest in the consciousness of Eternity. The author points out the shortcomings 
of the Western orientalists who cannot overcome their own cultural tendencies and intei^ret the 
Eastern thought after their own thought-pattern, giving rise to psuedo- philosophy and psuedo- 
spiritualism. Theosopbism and occultism do no better.- They interpret wrongly the Eastern 
tradition. ^ 

The author does not suggest for a moment that the Eastern tradition should be followed fully 
by the West, in order to get a riddance from the present confusion in life and thought. He rather 
suggests that the West has its own tradition still today in the Catholic Church, which it should 
revive, and the rapprochement between the East and the West will be reasonably possible, since the 
traditions in the West and the East follow nearly the same inspiration. The orders of the Elect in 
a hierarchy have behind them the common source of inspiration. Anyhow the author is in favour 
of taking a firm stand from the intellectual point of view and advises his readers to develop intellec- 
tual intuition which reveals the Essence in the heart of things and relieves from the partialities of 
intuitions of vital life. To the author the imequilibrium in raodern'life is due to the loss of the 
divine wisdom found in inspired ancient metaphysics and not in the psuedo-philosophy of the day 
wrought out without the direct vision of truth. 

The book is a serious challenge to the Western life to-day in all form of its expression, for it 
is moving on the surface without going deep within, to be in immediate contact with the heart 
of reality. Those who are one in thinking with the Western scholars that India has more 
Theosophy than Philosophy in the modern sense of the term should do well in reading this book. 
The author is of uniform opinion with the ancient Indian thinkers that unless life is drilled and 
disciplined the ultimate truth cannot be approached, far less known. This correct approach is almost 
realisation, it requires a freedom from the devious ways of life and thought — a prior negation — a 
non-being, in order that one can be installed in Being : I am reminded of a significant sentence 
in the Bible of Humanity (Micbeletj “ Man must rest, get his breath, refresh himself at the great 
living wells, which keeps the Eternal. Where are they fo be found, if not in the cradle of our 
race on the Sacred Height whence flow on the cne side Indus and the Ganges^ on the other the 
torrents of Persia, the rivers of Paradise.” 

Mahbkdranath SmOAR ' 

Tonio !&oger. — By Thomas Mann. Edited by Elizabeth M. Wilkinson. Basil Blackwell. 
Oxford. 1944. . . , m. 

It has been said by many critics that Thomas Mann hated life. Through his creation Tonio, 
Mann demonstrates that his love of life is no less strong than his hatred. The story, an admirable 
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anmmaTT of wWch '!h«S been giTe* in BngUah by MUsWilkiDson in the Introdaotion, reveals the 
hXed as well as the love-the ambivalence as it is tMhnically called-in a remarkable way. The 
aeeD insight into human nature which is one of the main characteristics of Mann has enabled him 
to Ltch and delineate the subtle reactions of the human mind to the physical and mental envron- 
raent in a way which cannot fail to charm the reader. In order to appreciate life one must have 
Tefthetio experience of it. which means a*special kind of awareness of the Universe, and that aesthe- 
tic experience is what is depicted in the story by the artist Mann. 

Mis? Wilkinson’s critical appreciation of Thomas Mann gives a good picture of Mannp the 
author, the artist and the psychologist, and deserves to be studied with great care and attention. 

9. 0. Mitra 


ANTHROPOLOGY RE-UNION 

The past and present students of the Anthropology Department of the University of Calcutta 
met at a pleasant function on Saturday, tlie 16th December, at the Anthropology Laboratory, 
85.BallyguDge Circular Road, Calcutta. Dr. B. N. Dutt, M.A., Ph.D., was the chief guest on the 
occasion. An exhibition showing the cultural life of man, both prehistoiic and present, was 
organised. The evolution of man and the influence of heredity were represented by meansr of charts, 
diagrams and casts. After light refreshments, the guests were entertained by lady students, who 
organised a tableau depicting scenes of the last famine and the boys staged a drama written by one 
pf them on Anthropological topic. Music, both vocal and instrumental, recitation and physical 
feats formed part of the programme. Cinematographic films, taken by the staff of the department 
and depicting tribal life of India, were also shown to an appreciative audience. 

It was good to see the enthnsiasm and joie de vivre of the students on this festive occasion. 

APPLIED PHYSICS RB-UNION 

The Fourth Annual Re-Union of the Department of Applied Physics, University of Calcutta, 
was held on the 39th, 29tb and 30th December, 1944, at the University College of Science. Major J. 
Chambers, O.B.E., M.C., I.S.E., Chief Engineer, Communications and Works Deparment, Govern- 
ment of Bengal, was Guest-in-Chief. 

The varied features of the Re-Union consisted of an exhibition, a popular techuical lecture by 
Mr, E. J. Wender, P.R.P.S , a film show by the Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works and 
a drama staged on behalf of charity. 

ACTIVITIES OF THE ASUTOSH MUSEUM 

Due to the emergency situation arising out of the declaration of war by Japan in December, 
1941, the Galleries of the Asutosb Museum of Indian Art, University of Calcutta, were closed to the 
public. Immediate precautions were taken to safeguard its most valuable and rare collections 
against air-raids. Paintings, terracottas and other portable objects, numbering more thim 6, COO, 
were transported to a safety zone far outside Calcutta. . 

In Ancient and Mediaeval India deities used to be hidden underground or thrown into a neigh- 
bouring tank, with the impending approach of the invader, for fear of molestation. The Museum 
Authorities tooK recourse to almost identical measures regarding the heavy specimens. 500 big 
and heavy stone sculptures, representiog magnificent specimens of carving of Ancient Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa, were buried unaerground in a special trench, 100 ft. by; 15 ft., within the precincts 
of the University. 

As the Japanese menace seemed to be receding, the portable objects were brought back to 
Calcutta last year, but the large stone images of gods and goddesses of yore continued to remain 
buried in the underground pit. It was not till last Christmas that regular excavations were 
undertaken in the grounds of the University, almost all the sculptures wore unearthed, cleaned and 
reinstalled on their proper pedestals in the Museum. Want of space, however, greatly hampered 
• a suitable display of alf the jnultiple forma of Art and Archaeology of Bengal and Eastern India of 
•the last two thousand years and more. The priceless treasure of paintings, ** Pats,*' “ Paias ” and 
folk art has also been rearranged in this connection. The Asutosb Museum of Indian Art, the only 
institution of its kind in India, is now open to the public after three years. 

Mrs. Casey, wife of the Governor of Bengal, accompanied by Captain J. C. Irwin and 
Mr, Sahid Subrawardy paid an informal visit to the Museum after the reopening. This was her 
second visit. She was shown round the galleries by the Curator, Mr. D. P. Ghosh, and she expressed 
her great admiration and delight at seeing the splendid array of such'select specimens of art, 

5-1644P— n 
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A PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF MUSEOLOGY 

The Bratachari Society of Bengal has sent its museum specimens to Mr. M. N. Baau of the 
Department of Anthropology, Calcutta University, for treating them chemically. 

Mr. Basu with the two senior students of the Department of Anthropology* Messrs. 
B, Mukherjee an(l S. Boy, has already undertaken the w/)rk in the Museum Method Laboratorj^. 

A NEW DONATION 

Dr. Nilratan Dhar, D.So., F.I.O., has offered to the University of Calcutta approximately 
one lac of rupees for perpetuating the memory of Acharya Sir Prafulla Chandra Bay and in 
furtherance of establishing a University College of Agriculture. The amount may be used 
in creating a Professorship in Agricultural Chemistry as well as for conducting Post-Graduate 
teaching and original researches in Agriculture. The Donor hopes to make a second endowment 
of approximately one lac of rupees for the same purpose at a subsequent date. A Board has been 
constituted by the University for framing a scheme for giving effect to the wishes of the Donor. 

TEAINING IN JOUBNALISM : CALCUTTA UNIVEBSITY’S NEW SCHEME 

^ Arrangement^ for putting into operation a scheme for training young men in Journalism are 
being made by the Appointments Board of the Calcutta University in collaboration with the Indian 
Journalists* Association. 

The candidates must ordinarily be graduates, but exception might be made by the Committee 
in the case of those, who have already obtained experience in the office of a Newspaper or a News- 
Agency for a particular period. The training to be given will be such as will enable the successful 
candidates to work as Beporters, Sub-Editors, etc., in the newspapers. Every Newspaper or News- 
Agency, who are willing to co-operate, will also provide a subsistence allowance for the trainees 
during the period of training, which will cover one year. The University, in collaboration with 
the Indian Journalists* Association, ^vill arrange special lectures on subjects with which journalists 
are supposed to be familiar. The candidates will be given an ad hoc certificate after the successful 
passing of an examination at the end of the period of training. Later oh there will be a Diploma 
Course in Journalism. 


1946 CONVOCATION ^ . 

The next Annual Convocation will take place on 3r^ March, 1946. Tt is understood that the 
Bight Hon*ble Dr. M. B. Jayakar, P. 0., has been invited by the University to deliver the Convoca- 
tion Address. 


FELLOWS. 

Dr. Saurindraknmar Gupta, M.A., B.L. (Cal.), M.A. (Oxon.), Ph.D., B.Litt. (Oxon.), 
Barrister*at-Law, has been elected an Ordinary Fellow by the Faculty of Law. 

Dr. Indubhushan Basu, M.D., has been elected an Ordinary Fellow by the Faculty of 
Medicine. 

Dr. Harendracoomar Mocker jee, M. A., Ph.D., has been re-elected an Ordinary Fellow from 
tlie Begistered Graduates of the University. 

DEPABTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES FOB U. 8. ABMY 

^ The Department, which has been in existence since June, 1944, has been providing educational 
facilities for U. S. A. Army. A scheme was framed for the examination of lesson papers in 
various subjects, submitted by personnel of the Army, who are continuing their studies in India 
by taking correspondence courses of various army institutes in th »9 U. 8. A. Thcf’ candid Ates are 
spread all over India, Burma and China. The examinafion of lesson papers is really instructiou on 
paper by means of comments, etc. • '' 

The subjects taken include i—Economics, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, 
A.Dalytic Geometry, Calculus, General Science, Physics. Inorganic Chemistry, Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, Steam Engineering, Structural Engineering, Engineering Mechanics, Befrigersktion, Air 
Conditioning, Automobile Engineering, Diesel Engines, Marine Engineering, Plumbing, Steam 
Fitting, Machine Shop Practice, Gas Welding, Elementary Electricity, Industrial Electricity, Elec- 
trical Illumination, Preparatory Course for Badio, Telephony and Telegraphy, Badio Operating, 

Basic Telegraphy and Telephony, Practical Telephony, Commercial; Telegraph Operating, Blectrit 
Welding, Surveying and Mapping, Commercial Art, Mechanical Drawing, Eailway Traffic Manage- 
ment, Waterworks and Sewage Plant Operations, The Theory and Construction of Electrical 
Machines, Internal Combustion Engines. 

The Department has a panel of examiners and instructors, qualified^to comment on the papers 
of candidates in various subjects. The examiners are drawn from the Post-Gradnate Arts Depart- 
ment, IJniveraity of Calcutta, the University College of Science, the Bengal Engineering College, the 
JadavptirOollegeof Engineering and Technology and from various public bodks like the Calcutta 
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Corporatioo, the Oaloatfca Electric 'Supply Corporation, the Calcutta Tramways, the Department 

of Post and Telegraphs, etc. ' , , a i. a as u u • a a a 

The Department is not only helping personnel of the Army— whose studies have been interrupted 
because of the War— to continue their studies but is also trying to foster Indo- America n cultural rela- 
tions by putting those U. S. A. Scholars and Scientists who are at the moment serving in the Armed 
Forces in touch with Indian Scholars and with scientific, educational and cultural institutions. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY AND THE SCHEME FOR THE TRAINING- OF STAFF 
FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF INLAND FISHERIES IN INDIA 


Owing to neglect of fisheries in the past, both by the Central and Provincial Governments, 
there is practically no trained fisheries personnel in the country to undertake the task of organising 
fiAshery development on any comprehensive scale, whidb has been necessitated by the insufficiency and 
growing shortage of protein food. It has been generally recognised that the first item in any 
programme of development is the training of the staff required. Thus the aim and object of the 
scheme is to provide such trainiqg^for students from all over India in inf proved methods and practices 
of Inland Fishery Development. 

The training will be given in accordance with the terms of the syllabus approved by the 
Government of India in the Department of Fisheries, Bengal, at Calcutta under the supervision of 
Df. S. L. Hora, Director of Fisheries, Bengal. The University of Calcutta vsill also collaborate 
in the scheme for training by providing a Lecture Hall and Laboratory and Library facilities iifi its 
Department of Zoology. 

The Government of India have sanctioned the scheme for a period of 6 months in the first 
instance and a sum of Rs. 31,500 has been sanctioned and placed at the disposal of the Government 
of Bengal. 

Besides the Department of Zoology, the Departments of Anthropology, Botany, Sociology, 
Psychology, Applied Chemistry, etc., could also take an intarest in the scheme and make it a 
success. 

A NEW DIPLOMA 


The Committee of the All-India Soap Makers* Association have decided to accept the schen.e 
for a Soap Diploma under the Calcutta University as proposed by Dr. M. N. Goswami, the Acting 
Head of the Department of Applied Chemistry, University College of Science, Calcutta. 

Dr. SUNITI CHATTERJI’S LECTURES AT UTKAL UNIVERSITY 

Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatter ji delivered in the second week of January, 1945, a course of three 
extension lectures at the Utkal University, Cuttack, on the Philology of Indian Languages. 

VISIT OF EMINENT BRITISH EDUCATIONISTS 

The Educational Adviser to the Government of India has intimated to the University tb^f , 
following upon the very successful visit of Prof. A. V. Hill, F.R.S., last winter, the Government of 
India have invited two other eminent British Educationists to visit India about the end of January 
and that they would like to visit the University of Calcutta, Sir Walter Moberley and Sir Cyril 
Norwood are the two educationists. 

The University authorities have extended their welcome to the two Educationists. 

SM. SAROJINI NAIDU’S VISIT TO THE UNIVERSITY 

On January 11th, Sm. Sarojini Naidu addressed a huge gathering of students of the Calcutta 
J Diversity in the Senate Hall. Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee presided. The meeting was arranged 
under the joint auspices of the University Law College Union and the Post-Graduate Students’ 
Union. 

Sm. Naidu ’s speech was most challenging. Her message was “ Liberate India. And if we 
liberate ‘India, will liberate Asia. If we liberate Asia, we will liberate Africa. The liberation 
of India will be the redemption of the World ” She exhorted the students to approach the problems 
of the country from a truly nationalist angle and to abjure communalkm. They should attempt 
to look at the world from an universal standpoint and with a wide vision. 

“ How can India be worthy to take any part in the great Federation of Peoples? What is the 
part we are going to play in the new world of to-morrow? What will be the future policy of the 
world? Are the Big Powers to dictate to us again? Are we going to say we shall have a voice in 
shaping the charter of liberty for humanity, for the freedom ol the world signed or unsigned? If you 
say so, let us create conditions for freedom.” These were some of the questions posed by 
Bjji. Naidu. 

At the outset, the following resolution on the death of Eonaain Rolland was passed: “This 
meeting of the student® and professors of the Calcutta University records with deep sense of sorrow 
the demise of M. Bomain Rolland, the world-renowned litterateur and savant, as an irreparable loss 
to th^ world of thought. In him our country has lost one of her sincerest friends, a fiioat effective 
champion of our freedom from Imperialist bondage and a most ardent exponent of Indian culture 
and civilisation. He was in fact an invaluable link between the East and the West. His noble life 
showed the glorious example that the Bast and West can meet and all the peoples of the world can 
live in perfect peace and harmony by mutual understanding and common bonds of friendship 
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between nstions. Bomain Holland was great aa a writer of internaiiunM repute. He was iofioitely 
greater aa a man, as a humanist, as a philanthrophist and aa a benefactor of mankind.*’ 

Earlier, Dr. Mookerjee, in welcoming Bm. Naidu, said that sbe was no stranger became she 
had delivered the Eamala Lectures in the Senate Hail. He said that her visit to Bengal bad 
inspired all of them and as a result of the talks she bad given, both publicly and privately, it wo^ld 
be possible for them to work for the commou national cause*in a much better way, 

Mr. S. a. BRELVI’S VISIT TO THE UNIVERSITY 

Mr. 8. A. Brelvi, President of the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference and Editor of the 
Bombay Chronictet delivered an interesting lecture on ‘ Joarnaliam ’ on January, 25th in the 
Asutosh Hall before a large gathering of students, professors, University cfdcials and delegates 
to the AINEC. 

Mr Brelvi traced the History of Journalism in India and laid emphasis on the important and 
formative r6le journalists had played in the National Struggle. Sir Surendranatb Ban^rjee, Bepin 
Chandra Pal, Ramananda Chatterji, Bal Gangadbar Tilak, Lala Lajpat Rai, Mahatma Gandhi, had 
all been jouroalists. There have been other great political leaders, like the late Deshbandhu Chitta- 
ranjan Das, who though not journalists, have been vitally associated with the Press. 

Mr. Brelvi stated in no uncertain terms that a free Press means a free Democracy and a free 
Press is as essential to free Democracy as free Democracy to free Piej|s. The aim of the AINEC 
Vas t<^make the Presk in Indii aa free as the Press in the United Kingdom or the United States. 

Mr, Brelvi advocated a Trade Union for Journalists by which the interests of working journa- 
lists would be protected. Furthermore, he called for organisation and cohesion amongst journalists, 
for only thus could their true interests be served. 

Mr. Brelvi was glad that the Calcutta University in collaboration with the Journalists’ 
Association was contemplating establishment of classes of Journalism. There must be wider 
contacts, he stressed, between the University and the Press in India. There must be co-ordination 
between the efforts of the Press and the University in educating the people. Prof. Benoy Sarkar, 
who presided, said in his speech that the Press in India had to fight on two fronts— against the 
Bureaucracy and against the Capitalists owners. 

Sir ABDULLAH SUHRAWARDY LECTURESHIP FOR 1946 

Dr, Zakir Husain, the eminent Educationist and Principal of the Jamia Millia Islamia, Delhi, 
has been appointed Sir Abdullah Suhrawardy Lecturer for 1946. 


14,129 CANDIDATES THIS YEAR 

It is learnt that 14,129 candidates will sit for the Intermediate Examinations in Arts and 
Science of the Calcutta University this year. This year’s figure exceeds that of the last year by 
1 , 000 . 

PIONEERS 


Dr. Asima Mukhopadhyay, who recently received the D.Sc. degree of the University of 
Calcutta for research work on Indian medicinal plants, ia the first woman D.Sc. of the University. 

Mrs. Tatini Das, who was recently elected to the Syndicate, is the first woman Syndic of the 
University of Calcutta. 

CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 

The following is a list of recent important additions to the Calcutta University Library 
Collections : — 

“ The Future Population of Europe and the Soviet Union, Population Projections 1940-1970 ” 
by F. W. Notestein and others (Geneva, League of Nations Publications, 1944); “The Political 
Philosophies since 1905, their Origins and their Tendencies, an Objective and Chronological Survey” 
— ^2nd Ed. by Prof. Benoy Sarkar; “ The Modern Democratic State,*' Vol. I, by A. D. Lindsay 
(Oxford University Press, 1943) ; “ Soviet Light on the Cotoies ” by Leonard Barites — with.mgps 
and diagrams by J. F. Horrabin ^London, Wyman & Sons, 1941); “The^ Future of Coiouiai 
Peoples ’* by Lord Hailey i.O. U. P. 1944) ; “ British Economic Interests in the Far East ” by 
E. M. Gull (O. U. P. 1943); “ War and Politics in China ” by Sir J. T. Pratt (Jonathan Cape, 
London, 1943) ; “Prince Lichnowskv, Ambassador of Peace, a Study of Pre-War Diplomacy, 1912— 
1914,’* by E. F. Willis (California University Press, 1942) ; “ Creative Demobilisation, Vol. 2-^ 
Case-Studies in National Planning ” by E. A. Gutkind (London, Kegan Paul, 1943) ; ** Our 
Economic Problem ** by P. A. Wadia and K. T. Merchant (Bombay, New Book Co.. 1948); An 
Introduction to Banking Principles, Practice and Law ” by Bimal Chandra Ghose (0 U. P. 
Calcutta, 1944) ; “History and Problems of Indian Currency 1836-1943 ” by D. K. Malhotra 
Lahore (Mineva Book Shop, 1944) ; “ Recent Judgments in India, a Collection of Judgments of « 
Legal and Political Interest Delivered during 1942-43 by the Federal Court,” Vol. J, Foseword by 
Dr. K. Katju, (New Delhi, Hindusthan Times, 1942) ; “ The Nature of Modern Wat fare ” by Ospt.* 
Cyril Falls (2nd Ed., London, Methuen & Co., 1941) ; “ Early History ol the Andhra Country ” 
by K. Gopaiachari (Madras University Press, 1941) The Bengal Tragedy by Tushar Kanti 
Ghosh (Lahore, 1941) ; ’* Conffict and Co-operation in Modern History — lectures delivered at the 
Calcutta ttDiversity,Marohj( 1918, by Mr. Horace Alexander (Calcutta University Press, 1,941). 
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Obituary 


Prof. H. C. BANERJEE 


We deeply regrefc to announce the death of Prof. Haranchandra Banerjee. . . * 

Prof. H. C. Banerjee of Ripon College served as Professor of Mathematice Vice -Principal 
of the said College till 1917, when he was appointed Secretary, Council of Post-Ciraduate 'leaching 
in Science. He retired from the University service in 1931. He had been always very duti ul, 
conscientious and peace-loving and never deviated from his principles like his illustrious father, the 
late Sir Gooroodass Banerjee. He was a man of great erudition, not only in Mathematics but in 
Bengali Literature and Hindu Shastras and he served the University in various capacities. He had 
always been a friend of the needy and devoted a large portion of his retired life to the cause o 
education of students and their moral upUffc. Every one, who had ever come in close contact with 
him, had a very high respect for his integrity and courteous manners. 

We convey our heartfelt sympathy to the members of the bereaiped family. 


^ Mb. SUDHANATH MUKHERJEE 


We record our deep sense of sorrow at the death of Mr. Sudhanath Mukherjee, ^ 

the Inspector of Meases and Hostels of the University of Calcutta from 1909-1933 and its Afclistant 
Registrar from 1933 to 1939. He was a man of a very amiable and unassuming disposition and 
like the late Prof. H. C. Banerjee possessed the sterling qualities of the ‘ Ancten Rigxme. 



Official Notifications, University of Calcutta 

OrdeK by the Yice-Chanoellor and Syndicate of the 
University of Calontta 

NOTICE No. T. 699 

MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 1947 
Bengali (Major Vernacular) 

The following pieces are prescribed to be read from the Matriculation Bengali Selections 
(Bengali, Major Vernacular), for the Matriculation Examination in 19-17 : — 


Prose 


1. 

Akshaykumar Datta 

Swapna Darsan — Vidyabisayak 

2. 

Sanjibchandra Chattopadbyay 

Palamau 

8 . 

Bankimchandra Chattopadhyay 

t 

(a) Bangala bhasha 

(b) Sagar Sangame Nabakumar 

4. 

Sibnath Sastri 

Bankimchandra 

6 . 

Jogindrsnath Basu 

Madbusudaner Balyakal 

6. 

Aswinikumar Datta ... 

Lokbhay 

7. 

Jagadischandra Basu 

Bhagiratbir Utsa Sandhane 

8 . 

Bipinchandra Pal • ... 

Sir Asutosh 

9. 

Rabindranath Tagore 

Khokababiir Pratyabartan 

10. 

Swami Vivekananda 

Suez Khale 

11. 

Kshirodprasad Vidyabinod 

Pratapaditya 

12. 

Ramendrasundar Trivedi 

Niyamer Rajatwa 

18. 

Panchkari Bandyopadhyay 

Bangalir Bisishtata 

14. 

Prabhatkumar Mukhopadhyay 

Master Mahasaya 

16. 

Saratchandra Chattopadliyay 

Samndra Bakshe Cyclone 

16. 

Kazi Imdadul Hoque 

Albamra 

17. 

Anurupa Devi 

Deser Seva 

18. 

Bakhaldas Bandyopadhyay 

Pasbaner Katba 

19. 

Bibbutibhushan Bandyopadhyay 

Apur Pathsala 
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1. Jadavendra 

2. Iswarchandra Gnpta 

d Micbael Madhumidan Datta 
4. BaDgalal Bandyopadbyaj 

6. Biharilal Chakrabarti 

6. Girischandra Ghosh 

7. Nabinchandra Sen 

8. Nabakrishna Bhattacharyya 

9. Girindramohini Basi 

10. Eabindranath Tagore 

11. Bijaycbandra Majunidar 

12. Bajanikanta Sen 
18. Kamini Bay 

14. Satyendranath Datt^ 

16. Huruayun Kabir 


Poetry 


Matri Sneba 

Matri Bbnmi 0 Matri Bhasha 
Meghnad 0 Bibhishan 
Defprem 

Balmikir Kabitwalabh 
Laksbman Barjan 
Birer Sok 
Sesh 

Ma o Chbele 

(a) Pajarini, [b) Bharat Tirtha 

Himachale 

Ma 

Asar Swapan 

Amra 

Akbar 


This cancels previous Notification on the subject. 

• Senate House, • , J. CHAKBAVOBTI, 

The Und^anuaryt 1945. Registrar. 

NOTICE 


DEBENDBANATH-HEMLATA GOLD MEDAL FOB 1944 


We, the members of the Committee appointed to examine the candidates for the Debendra* 
nath-Hemlata Gold Medal for 1944, are of opinion that the Medal for 1944 be awarded to : — 

Mr. Sunil Eumar Das, M.A. 

Students' Welfare Committee, A. CHATTEBJI, 

Senate House, for Members of the Committee of Experts 

The 17th January, 1945, for the Debendranath-Hemlata Gold 

Medal for the year 1944, 

NOTICE 

The undermentioned candidate is admitted to the degree of Doctor of Science. The subject 
of the thesis submitted by her and approved by the Board of E^aminera is also stated below : — 

ASIMA MUKHOPADHYAY J 
Title of thesis — Studies on Indian Medicinal Plants. 

Senate House, -A. P..DASGDPTA, 

The 25ih January^ 1945. Controller of Examinations (Oj?p.). 

NOTICE 


The next I. A. and I. Sc. Examinations will commence on the 15th February, 1946 and not 
on the 14th February, 1946^ as announced. 

Senate House, A. P. DASGDPTA, 

The Slst December, 1944, , Controller of Examinations (Offg,). 


The next D. P. H. Examinations will be held from the dates stated below : 

Part I — Tuesday, the 27th February, 1946. 

Part II — Wednesday, the 21st March, 1946. 

Applications and fees for admission to the examinations should reach the University not later 
than Friday, the 26th January, 1946. 

Senate House, A. /P. DASGDPTA, 

The 10th January, 1945. Controller of Examinations (Off a,) , 

NOTICE 


Centres have been 
tiona in 1946. 


renewed at the undermentioned places for holding the following Examina 
MATBICDLATION EXAMINATION. 


Bongaon 
Sarasat 
Barpeta 
Basirhat 
Bhatpara 
Bhola 
Bishsopur 
Chapderhagore 
; ''<)ha:ndina 


Ghatal 

Goalpara 

Golaghat 

Hetsmpur 

Jangipur 

Jhalakati 

Jhenidah 

Ealimpong 

Ealna 


Kanungopara 

Karimganj 

Kurigram 

Kurseong 

Lalbagh 

Naogaon 

Narail 

Nature 

Nilphamari 


North Laksbmipur 

Bajbari 

Banaghat 

Bangamati 

H^aan 

Sahtinikelan 

Satkhjra 

Sunamganj 

Tanuiuk 

Teapot 
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I.A. AND I.So. EXAMINATIONS. 

Bagerhat Contai Kanungopara 

Birbhum Dinajpur Karatia 

Bogra Habiganj Eushtia 

Brahman beria Hetampnr • Manikganj (I. A. 

Cbakhar Jalpaiguri for girls only) 

Cbandernagore Ealimpong Munshiganj 

B. A. EXAMINATION 


Eamdiail.A. only) 
Ssntiniketan* 
Sirajganj 
Silchar 

Sylhet — Women’s 
College. 


Bagerhat Contai Earatia 

Birbhuofi (Snri) Habiganj Munshiganj 

Bogra Hetampur Santiniketan 

Brahmanberia Eanungopara Silchar 

Chakhar Jorhat Sylhet— Women’s College 

Centres have been opened at the undermentioned places for holding the Matriculation or 
X.A. Examination, as the case may be, in 1945. 


MATEICULATION EXAMINATION 


Daulatpur (Ehulna) 
BEailakandi (Cachar) 
Tura (Qaro Hills) 

I. A. EXAMINATION 


Chandpur tTippera) 

Gbaumuhani (Noakhali) 

Ehulna (for girls only) 

Tangail (for girls only) (Mymensingh) 

NOTICE 


The undermentioned candidate is admitted to the degree of Doctor of Science. The subject 
of the thesis submitted by Mm and approved by the Board of Examiners is stated below 

' Eaihnarayan Chakrabarti 
Title of Thesis — Cyclic Compounds. 

Senate House, * A. P. DASGUP1?A, 

The 17th January ^ 1945, Controller of Examinations {Offg). 


Prom 


NOTICE 


The Government of India, 

Department of Education, Health and Lands 


New Delhi, the 3rd January, 1945* 

To 

The Vice-Chancellor, 

Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

Dear Mr. Vice-Chancellor, 

The Government of Afghanistan have asked this Department to recommend professors in the 
following subjects for the University of Eabul : — 

1. Professor of Veda, Avista and Sanskrit. 

• 2. Professor of Philology in the Faculty of Literature and Arts. 

8. Professor of Economics. 

4. Professor of Chemistry. 

6. Professor of Biology. 

The salary offered is Es. 600 per month in Indian currency together with unfurnished 
living quarters or a monthly sum of Es. 300 ‘Afghanis as house rent. The Government of Afghanis- 
tan will also pay Second Class Travelling expenses to Kabul. The appointments will be on a 
contract htsia for a period of four years in the first instance. A knowledge of Persian and Pushtu 
will be considered as additional qualifications. 

I shall be thankful if you could suggest some anitable persons who may be willing to accept 
^ these posts and a brief statement of their qualifications and experience may be sent along with your 
* recommendations. 

Yours etc., 

Sd.-~ 



CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS 


Harilila (in Bengali),, edited by Rai Bahadur Dineschandra' 
' Sen, B.A., D.Litt., and Basantaranjan Ray, "Vidvad- 
vallabh. Demy 8vo pp. 165. Re. 1-14, 


Panini (in Bengali), by Rajanikanta Gupta. Demy 8vo pp. 
134. Re 1-8. 

Eeprint of a criiical work (in Bengaii) on the Sanskrit 
Grammarian Panini by a • distinguished Bengali writer and 
scholar of the preceding generation The work was first pub- 
lished in 18^5. The author accepts Goldstiicker’s view as to 
the date of Panini. 


f 

^ani Mandir (in Bengali), by Sasankamoban Sen, B.L. 
Demy 8vo pp. 832. Rs. 6-0. 

GIRISCHANDRA GHOSE LECTURES 


Girischandra (in Bengali) by Mr. Kumudbandbu Sen. 
Demy 8vo pp, 249. Rs. 2-0. 

Girischandra (in Bengali) by Hemendranatb Dasgupta- 
Demy 8vo pp. 253. Rs. 2-4. 


Girischandra (in Bengali), by Debendranatb Basu. Demy 
8vo pp. 109. Re. 1-0. 


Girischandra: Man-o-Silpa (in Bengali) by Mabendranatb 
Datta. Demy 8vo pp. 187. Re. 1-8. 


Negative Fact, Negation and Truth by Adbarcbandra Das, 
M.A., Pb.D., Royal Svo pp. 317. Rs: 5. “ 

is a book which showfn real philosophical grasp. S. N. 

Dasgupta. 

** a remarkable performance in the field of modem philosophy and 

logical thought.” ^Dr. B. M, Barua. 

“ ^this book compares very well with doctoral diasertations in 

philosophy at Harvard and other American Uni’TOrsities.**~-~0. I. Lewis, 
Chairman, Department of Philosophy, Harvaid University. 


Publications of the University may be had of all leading 

KnAlr^aAll Ara 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

Delivered by 

Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee, M.A., B.L., D.Litt., LL.D., 
Barrister-at-Law, M.L.A. 

AT THE Annual General Meeting of the Eoyal Asiatic Society of Bengal, on Monday, 

THE 5th February, 1945 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 

In accordance with time-honoured custom it is now my privilege to address 
the Society and to extend my cordial welcome to our members and supporters. 
1 offer to our Patron, His Excellency Mr. Casey, my warm felicitations on 
behalf of the Society. To our deefJ regret he was unable to attend our last 
Annual Meeting on account of sudden illness. T have not the least doubt that 
in all our efforts to strengthen the beneficent activities of the Society we shall 
receive his spontaneous support and* guidance. 

The annual report of the Society which has just been placed before you gives 
a brief survey of its many-sided activities. The task of re-organization undertaken 
some years back is being carried on with vigour and efficiency. Preparation of 
catalogue of our books and our invaluable stock of manuscripts and their 
preservation and* repair are proceeding in a scientific way. Slip catalogue for 
about thirteen thousand manuscripts made over to us by the Indian Museum, 
has been completed and they are now open for utilization. Good progress has 
been made with the printing of descriptive catalogue of Sanskrit as well as 
Islamic manuscripts. Our Journal is now a regular feature of our activities 
and important works are appearing in the series of our Memoirs. Bibliotheca 
Indica has been revitalized and a number of important books has been added 
to this*series during the last five years. Our sale of publications has rapidly 
increased, indicating a welcome appreciation on the part of scholars and general 
readers. The funds thus available are being utilized in further useful under- 
taking. We have just decided to pfint the second and third volumes of the 
Ain-i-Akbari, revised and edited by our renowned colleague, Sir Jadunath Sarkar. 
The Society is grateful to the Government of • India for granting facilities for 
use of paper without which our publication department would have come to a 
standstill. The last twelve months witnessed a record increase of our members 
and they have come from all classes of enlightened people, irrespective of race, 
crSed and community. 

The outstanding activity of the Society during the last year relates to the 
proposals made in connection with Cultural Eeconstruction in^ India. The 
main topic of my address today will deal with this question, so vitally affecting 
the country’s future welfare and progress. The Society does not claim to have 
said the last word on the subject, Our proposals will, however, form the basis 
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for fruitful discussion and will serve to stimulate public opinion. The proposals 
that have emanated from the Society have been carefully examined by two 
ably-constituted committees representing diverse points of view. I deem it, 
however, my duty to record my appreciation of the pioneer work done in this 
connection by one of our esteemed colleagues, Mr. Justice Edgley, who, in spite 
of his onerous duties as a judge, has served the cause of Indian history and 
culture with all the zeal and fervour of a devoted scholar. 

When the Eoyai Asiatic Society of Bengal was founded in the eighties of 
the eighteenth century, Science still formed a part of general culture. The 
study of Man and Nature was the avowed object of the scholars and philoso- 
phers of those days. The study of Man was not yet dissociated from the study 
of Nature. All human achievements whether embodied in traditions and 
institutions, both civil ^nd religious, or those in the field of natural sciences 
were regarded as subservient to fhe same great purpose of human culture. 
But the world has moved far since those days. Science has made such great 
strides that itr has far outgrown its original scheme. It has brought so many 
comforts to us that, however relative their importance may be in the history 
of human efforts, it has almost dazzled our eyes and thrown cultural studies 
into the background. This has not been without its baneful effects. Science, 
almost snatched away from the hands of those selfless philosophers who brought 
it into existence for the solution of higher problems in Nature, has been applied, 
much to the awe and indignation of its makers, to purposes that have brought 
disasters to humanity. It has often failed to reilder that service to us which 
it could have done within the original scheme. The time has therefore come 
when Science should be made to yield ifs due place to human culture. 

Science is essentially international and does not represent the true ideals 
and aspirations of any particular nation. Only in the field of its application 
it is conditioned by national exigencies. If such exigencies are disregarded, 
if the national needs and requirements are ignored, if the local conditions and 
capacity for adaptation are overlooked, the* application of science produces 
results that are not beneficial lo the nation. The ideals and aspirations of a 
nation are best represented by its- culture. It cannot be denied that in India 
too, in spite of the variety in languages, religions and physical types, there is 
a basic national culture. Under the influence of environment, whether geo- 
graphical, physical or ethnic, we have evolved through millenniums of years 
cultural traditions which bind us together into an Indian nation, however 
different our religious convictions may be. Sinister propaganda may cloud our 
vision for the moment and keep the integrating elements separate for a time, but 
if we search our hearts we will at once discover those inclinations, which we have 
inherited from age-long traditions of a common culture. All creations in the field 
of literature, philosophy, painting, sculpture, architecture and music, irrespective 
of the zonal, communal or religious affiliations of their creators, move the hearts 
of all of us alike. They alone stand as the symbol of our unity and nationhood. 

When therefore we are on the threshold of a new age, as it seems, .and 
when there are talks of all-round reconstruction in various sjftieres Sf our 
national life, we must try to realise once more our true cultural ideals and 
aspirations. All reconstructions, whether scientific, industrial or economic, 
must go hand in hand with a cultural reconstruction of the nation. That alone 
can arouse to the highest degree that consciousness in us which is required, 
specially at this moment, to stand as a united Indian nation in the true sense 
of the term. Such a reconstruction will inculcate in us love for the country, 
respect for its history, traditon, literature, arts and monuments and arouse 
in us a balanced sense of pride for all that was ours and for all that we have- 
inherited from the past. This sense of pride must come from a proper evalua- 
tion of our cultural heritage so that it does not become over-aggressive. History 
has shown us in a poignant manner what harm an aggressive nationalism can 
do to humanity. In our study of the past we have received from the West an 
unassailable method, but it must be admitted that this method alone cannot 
unfold the past in its true perspective. Those who are born in the tradition, 
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who have inherited the culture of the land through ages and have a sense of 
respect for that heritage are in a better position to apply the method with the 
greatest amount of success. The study of the past does not mean the dissection 
of » carcass. The past is not a dead past. It has brought the present into beipg 
and those who live in that present are best qualified to discover the subtle links 
between the past and the present which constitute the very life of a civilization. 

The annual address which was delivered by Sir William Jones on the 24th 
of February, 1785, the second year of the then newly started Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, contains these significant words : ‘ The civil history of their (Asiatic) 

vast empires, and of India in particular, must be highly interesting to our 
common country ; but we have a still hearer interest in knowing all former 
modes of ruling these inestimable provinces, on the prosperity of which so 
much of our national welfare and individual benefit ^eems to depend. A 
minute geographical knowledge, not only of Bengal and Bihar, but for evident 
reasons, of all the kingdoms bordering on them, is closely connected with an 
account of their many revolutions : but the natural productions of these terri- 
tories, especially in the vegetable and mineral systems, are momentous objects of 
research to an imperial, but which is a character of equal dignity, a commercial 
people.’ The Asiatic Society of Bengal, inaugurated in the times of Warren 
Hastings, the first Governor-General of India, was thus the first organization 
whose business was not only to collect materials, both literary and archaeo- 
logical, for the past history of India, but also to amass concrete information 
about her vast natural resources. The selfless efforts of its organizers and 
generations of its members, both European and Indian, during a little more 
than a century and a half of its history have brought together a mass of materials 
which are so worthily displayed in the pages of the past and present volumes 
of its Journal. The various coliections of Indian objects of archaeological, 
geological, zoological, palaeontological, entomological, anthropological and eth- 
nological character, which were so assiduously made by its previous members, 
actually served as the substantial nucleus of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, one 
of the finest museums of the world. The literary efforts of its past alumni 
inspired to a very great extent nob only many outsiders but also several eminent 
children of the soil like Raja Rajendralal Mitra to engage themselves in the work 
of throwing considerable light on the then little known history of India’s past 
culture and tradition. 

The task of writing a true and connected histor}^ of pre-Muslim India has 
been rendered extremely difficult by the colossal Joss caused to ancient Indian 
monuments due to a policy of destruction pursued by foreign elements who 
periodically visited India, either for plunder or for gaining political control over 
her destinies prior to the advent of the British rule. Such monuments cons- 
titute the principal source for a systematic reconstruction of our past history 
and the preservation and proper study of what little is still left to us are of 
utmost importance in this respect. When we study the history of the previous 
attempts for the preservation of our cultural inheritance, during the early and 
middle” periods of the British rule in India, we .are confronted with the absence 
of any active interest of Government in this matter. The noble efforts of such 
individuals as Jones, Colebrooke. Wilson, Prinsep, Kittoe, Cunningham, 
Ferguason, Raja Rajendralal Mitra, Bhau Daiiji,* Bhagawan Lai Indraij, 
Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar and others in collecting materials for the past 
history of Indian culture and publishing them were mostly made in their private 
capacity. The original example of duty which was set to Government by this 
band of enthusiastic workers could not but evoke some sort of response, of liow- 
^er tardy a character, in the former, and some of them, such as Cunningham 
arid others, were given official status and encouraged to pursue their useful 
activities. But even then Government, especially m the last part of the Com- 
pany's rule, were culpably ignorant of the nature and magnitude of this kind 
of work on account of their total inability to grasp the real values of things. 
Lord William Bentinck is regarded as one of the most enlightened Governor- 
Generals of India and yet it was in his time that the Taj Mahal was on the 
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point of being destroyed for the value of its marbles. It was the same ruler 
of India who sold by auction the marble bath in Shah Jehan’s palace at Agra, 
originally torn up by Lord Hastings for a gift to George IV. After 1857, a 
solemn proposal was made by the then Government to raze to the ground a the 
Jumma Musjid at Delhi, one of the noblest ceremonial mosques in the 
world. As late as 1868, the gateways of the Great Stupa at Sanchi in the Bhopal 
State were on the point of being destroyed and one of them, the Eastern 
one, was about to be presented to Napoleon HI, the Emperor of the French. 
Be it said to the credit of John Lawrence, one of the members of Government, 
that this great act of spoliation was successfully prevented through his efforts. 
Some sculptured pillars of the beautiful Ajmere temple, turned hastily into 
a mosque during the early Muslim period and now known as Adhai-din Ki 
Jhompra, were pulled down by a zealous officer to construct a triumphal arch 
for the then Viceroy to pass under. Innumerable sculptural and architectural 
pieces from Sarnath, belonging to Brahmanical and Buddhist shrines of great 
antiquity, were carried away by official orders from the site and thrown into the 
Gtoges as ballast when the Dufferin Bridge was being constructed at Benares. 
Many more such instances of vandalism of greater or lesser magnitude can be 
cited for which Government of eariier times can be held directly responsible 
either through errors of commission or omission. 

It was, however, in the time of Lord Canning, the first Viceroy, that 
archaeological work in India won for the first time some sort of permanent State 
patronage. The Archaeological Survey of Northern India was constituted in 
I860 and Cunningham was appointed in 1862 as Archaeological Survey er and 
afterwards the first Director-General of Archaeology in India. The twenty- 
three volumes of old archaeological reports that were published by him and 
some of his able assistants show what good use was made by him and his 
lieutenants of the limited opportunity with which they were provided. Then 
followed a long period of partial stagnation and occasional spurt in the Govern- 
mental activities of preservation and study ol t^he ancient and mediaeval Indian 
monuments. It must be said to the credit of Lord Curzon, one of India’s most 
forceful Viceroys and Governor-Generals, that he recognized the ' full value of 
this work. He very correctly pointed out in his speech before the members 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal m 1899 that — ‘it is m the exploration and 
study of purely Indian remains, in the probing of archaic mounds, in the ex- 
cavation of old Indian cities and in the copying and reading of ancient inscrip- 
tions, that a good deal of the exploratory work of the archaeologists in Indj^i 
will in future lie ... . A curtain of dark and romantic mystery hangs over the 
earlier chapters, of which we are slowly beginning to lift the corners. This 
also is not less an obligation of Government. Epigraphy should not be set 
behind research any more than research should be set behind conservation. All 
are ordered parts of any scientific schemes of antiquarian work.’ The recons- 
tituted Archaeological Department of India from the time of Lord Curzon 
onwards worked under the able guidance of Sir John Marshall, and it was in 
the latter’s period of official tenure that one of the most outstanding ar*chaeo- 
logical discoveries of India was made by a Bengali archaeologislj of eminence, 
the late Eakhaldas Banerjee. The discovery of the prehistoric sites in Sind and 
lower Punjab regions, which after systematic excavation yielded invaluable 
mementos of the Indus Valley culture, was an event of far-reaching importance, 
for it changed a great deal of our preconceived notions about the nature and 
antiquity of Indian culture. Another important result of the activities of the 
Archaeological Department was to inspire many private individuals and societies 
with ideas about the systematic collection of materials for the pastliistory and cu% 
ture of our country. The Varendra Eesearch Society, to mention only one amofig 
the latter, proves to a remarkable degree what good work of this character could 
be done by a band of enthusiasts inspired by the deepest love for the cultural 
achievements of their own land. The University of Calcutta took a leading 
r61e in the work of throwing considerable light on early Indian history and 
culture. The practical side of this work, vi^., the collection of archaeological 
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and artistic materials, which was not at first taken up by it, has since been 
energetically adopted. The Asutosh Museum, at present an indispensable 
adjunct of Calcutta University, has within a very short period of its existence 
rfnore than justified its creation. Thanks to the devoted zeal of its Curator, 
it can very well be regarded now as one of the few repositories of materials ot 
inestimable value for the study of art and culture of Bengal. We shall watch 
with interest fche recent attempts to re-vitalize Indian archaeology due mainly 
to the energetic efforts of India’s new Director-General of Archaeology. 

1 do not look at Indology from any narrow angle. To me Indoiogy means 
much more than a mere study of India’s past language and literature by a 
limited group of scholars; it is a message born out of healthy mass-culture, 
a message of the people of India to the world. Indian people have lived peace- 
fully side by side with her neighbouring peoples •and races for millenniums 
together. When Indian nationals visited foreign lands, they carried with them 
not arms, not ammunitions, but messages of peace and good-will. Cultural 
intercourse between India on the one hand and China, Inijo-China, Malay a^ia 
and the South Sea Islands on the other is now a matter of history. Ptfople of 
India were equally catholic in their assimilation of other cultures. The Greeks, 
the Scythians and the Huns came as enemies, but ultimately they found places 
not only in our body politic as friends, but were ever absorbed within our social 
fabric. Unity admidst diversity was the greatest achievement of Indian culture 
and civilization. The crusaders against Brahmanical Hinduism, Buddha and 
Par^vanatha, were not branded as heretics but received the same respect as 
is paid to its own founders. Eishi Charvaka, the champion of materialism, 
is held in the same high esteem as is offered to Va^istha or Vi^vamitra, the torch- 
bearers of the orthodox faith. Social equity and justice was the watchword of 
our life. Every one found his own pJace in the social and economic life of the 
land, destined to play his own part and to fulfil his own mission. Every citizen 
was only the part of a complete whole, a mere limb of a dynamic social organism. 
There was a thousandfold diversity no doubt, but this diversity was never 
comparlmental ; it blended into a unity in the ultimate purpose — the welfare of 
mankind irrespective of one’s birth, wealth, creed or religion. Education was 
given the highest place. The learned are respected everywhere, the king only in 
his own land (svacle4c pujijate raja, vidimn sarwaitra pujijat-c). The average 
standard of education was high enough to produce scholars, and the kings were 
ever ready to support them, to find their material needs so as to ensure them 
abundant leisure for following study and research. 

Research does nob mean a mere excavation of the past ; its mam task lies in 
building for the future. Organized study and research requires a study centre, 
an academy for the cultivation of Arts and Sciences. Our Society has afforded 
so long a meeting ground of scholarly men, old and young, wholly engaged in 
the pursuit of knowledge following diverse branches of study in different organi- 
zations. * But the demands of the age are greater. We should from now begin 
.to think in terms of broad-basing our foundation so as to serve the purpose of a 
fffll-fledg^d Academy of Research, which must have its own whole-time scholars 
and lellows, dedicated to the cause for which the Society stands. 

As I said in my last address, the Society, though remaining a learned one, 
must continue to be a well-equipped and functioning centre from where new 
information and knowledge may be disseminated to the public in various fields 
of intellectual activity, social and economic, literaiw and scientific. I am glad 
to telfyou that the Society during the past year, has sought to elevate the intel- 
leQt of the people and to broaden their minds and sharpen their curiosity by 
means of series of' lectures and discussions on important branches of knowledge, 
both ancient and modern. It has undertaken to publish a volume, embodying 
select lectures delivered at the Society’s discussion meetings, which would serve 
•as a good introduction to Indian life and culture. Another volume embodying 
results of modern scientific researches is also under preparation. These two 
volumes will bring home to the people it serves the fruits of investigations of 
scholars in various fields of intellectual activity. 
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Let me emphasize that I do not at all minimize the need for a radical 
reorientation of the economic and industrial policy of India.' A country whose 
educational and economic backwardness is a standing disgrace to human civili- 
zation has got to be placed on her feet again and its people must get the fullest;» 
advantage of its inexhaustible raw-materials. But let. me state at the same time 
that neither can India attain her full strength and glory nor can she contribute 
worthily to the cause of stabilizing human civilization, if we ignore the need for 
a proper cultural reconstruction in India. The proposals made by the Society 
are of a far-reaching character and they deal with such problems as establishment 
of a National Museum, of a School of Indian Architecture, of a National Cultural 
Trust, of a National Academy of Arts and Letters, of National Parks, of a Central 
Kecord OiBace in Bengal, of a Travellers’ Department in India and also the future 
development of the Archaeological Department. The proposed all-India insti- 
tutions, we have emphasized, must be allowed to function as free and autono- 
nomous bodies enjoying full measure of State support but worked and organized 
by^ outstanding r^resentatives of diverse cultural and scientific interests and 
occup^ions, all working together for revitalizing Indian life and civilization. 

The bicentenary of the birth of our founder, Sir William Jones, falls next 
year. It is my privilege to call upon you to prepare for the celebration of this 
occasion in a manner befitting the memory of that great Orientalist who paved 
the way, by establishing this Society, towards a common meeting ground of the 
culture of the East and West. The West has failed to show mankind the way 
to peace and happiness ; it has led us into the blind alley of death and devasta- 
tion. The torch in the Orient, in India and in China, is still alight, still ready to 
serve ailing humanity and to show her the path of truth. The future of the 
world lies in a just recognition of freedom for dl, which must be the principle of 
peace yet to come. In the words of a thoughtful Western writer, the abnormal 
unhealthy experience of war has only given the countries glimpses of each other 
fighting, in deep distress, wounded, dying. The peoples have not had the 
experience yet of living together, respecting and* honouring each other as true 
equals. In the renaissance of the Middle Ages it was the East that gave to the 
West. In the modern renaissance gf Asia it was the West that gave to the 
East. But now each has something to give to the other and from this mutual 
need and richness there will spring, if the times are free, life for mankind richer 
and better than anything we have yet known. It has been truly said, today 
the peoples of the East and West need each other. Nothing must be allowed 
to keep them apart — neither the greed of merchants nor the ambition of empire- 
builders and dictators, nor the prejudices of the arrogant. The plain peoples of 
the earth must find each other, they must discover that they are alike in their 
simple and deep desires. East and West — we are rightly reminded — we do long 
lor the same things, for love and home and children ; for work whose fruit will 
feed the family ; for peace, for freedom in which to live and think and grow. 
These are not impossible longings, not dreams that cannot be realized. They 
are the rights of ali mankind. But the plain peoples must work together to. 
achieve them, and give them to each other or they will not have them. Aifd 
how can they honourably work together, except as friends, true and equal, ceas- 
ing to be strangers and forsaking the role of the exploiters and the exploited? 

Animated by a passionate longing for breaking the barriers between the East 
and the West, based upon the fundamental concepts of the mighty civilization 
of India, our illustrious founder called upon all true lovers of peace and seekers 
alter truth to open every door of approach, to cultivate every source of know- 
ledge, to try to find out by every possible means the ways and habits and beliefs 
and hopes of all peoples, so that with common knowledge and in mutual under- 
standing we may strive together for a good and peaceful world. May his ideal- 
ism and his far-sighted vision animate the presenj; and future workers of the 
Society so that it may fully contribute to usher in a new era of peace, progress* 
and freedom in India and in other parts of the civilized world I 
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The object of this article is to examine the scheme ot the future Government 
of India which Professor R. Coupland has outlined in his work entitled The 
Future of India, ^ and also, very briefly, in a lecture * delivered * before the East 
India Association, London. This scheme has, for some obvious reasons, 
attracted a certain amount of notice not only in England and India, but also 
in the United States of America, although its author has been modest enough 
to say, in an Introduction to the work, that he has only speculated “ about the 
future,” that no “ solution of the Indian problem is* to be looked for in it, 
and that he has only tried to '' explore some of the ways in which ” what he 
considers to be the dominant factors of the problem ” ” might possibly be 
dealt with.” 


II 

Before, however, I actually examine his scheme of Government, I should 
like to refer to Professor Coupland's views on the question of the partition of 
India as contemplated by Muslim separationists, since they constitute a funda- 
mental basis of his speculations. The author has assumed that, according to the 
scheme of partition which the Muslim separationists contemplate — and he refers 
in this connexion to the ” partition ” resolution of the Muslim League, adopted 
at Lahore oH 26th March, 1940, and to what he thinks ” Mr. Jinnah and his 
colleagues of the League ‘High Command,' '' have in mind, — there are to be two 
Muslim National States which, for convenience, he designates ‘ Pakistan ' and 
‘ North-East India. “ Pakistan is to comprise the North-West Frontier 
Province, the Punjab, Sind ^nd British Baluchistan. ‘ Territorial readjust- 
ments’ are suggested to exclude the Ambala Division from the Punjab . . . 
North-East India is to comprise most of Bengal and Assam, the ‘ territorial 
readjustment ' in this case being the exclusion of the Hindu-major ity districts 
which constitute the Burdwan Division in Western Bengal.”^ He has examineJti 
the case for partition as well as the case for a united India with some thorough- 
ness. Although, occasionally, he has made statements in his book, which 
are really open to serious objections, and which betray, on his part, a sort of 


* A paper submitted to the 7th Session of the Indian Political Science Conference, Jaipur. 

1 Published by the Oxford University Frees. It is Part III of the Report on the ConstitU" 
tional Problem in India by Professor E. Coupland, C.I.E. 

2 'Entithd Possibilities of an Indian Settlement. — See The Asiatic RevieiCy January 1944 
pp. 26-84. 

3 On 26th October, 1943. — See ibid. 

^ It may be noted that Professor Coupland’s assumption is quite in accordance with the 
“ p*artition resolution of the Muslim League, adopted at Lahore on 26th March* 1940. That 
resolution certainly contemplates more than one independent and sovereign Muslim State on the 
North-West and the North-East of India Mr. Jinnah. however, now thinks otherwise He says 
that the Lahore resolution contemplates one sovereign Muslim Stat ■ of Pakistan on the North- 
West and the Norch-East of India.— See his correspondence with Gandhiii during the recent 
(September, 1941) Gandhiji-Jinnab negoth'tions; also his views as set forth at the Press Conference, 
held at Bombay on 4th October, 1944 ; also his statement to a foreign correspondent, dated at Bombay 
6th October, 1944. Also see footnote 6 below. * 

5 This is, however, not the view of Mr. Jinnah now as President of the All-India Muslim 
League. He has recently said : “ There is only one practical, realistic way of resolving Muslim- 
Hindu differences. This is to divide India into two sovereign parts of Pakistan and Hindustan 
by the recognition of the whole of the North-West Frontier Province, Baluchistan, Sind Punjab, 
Bengal and Assam as sovereign Muslim Territories as they now stand . (The italics are mine). 
From Mr. Jinnah *8 statement to a foreign correspondent, dated at Bombay 6th October, 1944 
(A. P. I. Message). Also see footnote 4'before. 

5“ See, for instance, Professor Conpland’s remarks on pages 98 and 99 of bis Future of India. 
These remarks 'will to my mind provide some of its best fuel to “ communal incendiarism ip 
India, which be is apparently so anxious to prevept. 
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inward sympathy with a cause from which, fortunately, his reason, fortified by 
lessons of history, and his sense of justice and fair-play often recoil, yet it is 
gladdening to note that Professor Coupland is, on the whole, anxious to preserve 
the political and economic unity of India, if only, he adds however, means can' 
be devised for “ doing so on just and honourable terms/’ Nor should it be 
Overlooked,’* he very rightly observes,* that it is a question of preserving, 
not of obtaining, that unity. Apart from small adjustments of the frontier, the 
whole of India became a single state when the Punjab was brought under British 
rule in 1848 — a State of dual structures combining British Provinces and Indian 
Principalities, but still a single State under the ultimate control of a single 
Government. Thus the partition of India would not be comparable with what 
would have occurred if the American States had failed to federate in 1787, but 
rather with what would haf^e occurred if the Southern States had won the Civil 
War and split the American Commonwealth in two. Partition is destructive, 
not constructive, and such merits as may be claimed for it must be weighed 
against the value of that which it would destroy.” 

Bef erring in this connexion to centripetal factors in India, Professor 
Coupland says^ that “ the unity of India is certainly natural.”* “ The political 
and economic unity of India is natural because it is the natural response to its 
geography. The familiar contrast with Europe is as instructive on this point 
as it is on several others. For, whereas the physical configuration of Europe — 
its long indented coastline, its peninsulas and inland seas and islands, its 
mountain ranges — has fostered the growth of separate nations and their seclu- 
sion from one another in separate States, geography seems to have marked out 
India, though not much smaller than Europe, to become in due course a single 
political and economic unit. On two sides it has set the sea and on the third 
the greatest mountain-barrier in the world ; and, while it has thus cut the 
peoples of India off from other peoples, it has not cut them off from one another 
. . . Mere distance in fact, not any natural frontier, was the chief impediment 
to the expansion of the British Eaj all over India, and, long before the coming 
of the aeroplane, distance had been conquered by the railway, the telegraph, 
the telephone and the all-weather road. No soldier or administrator nowadays 
would say that the physical character of India makes it hard to hold or govern 
it.” The unification of India under British rule,” the author further 
observes, ” has not only made all Indians feel themselves to be Indians; it has 
saved India from the fate which political and economic nationalism has brought 
on Europe.”® ” No one can travel through India today without becoming aware 
of the extent to which it has acquired a common life, a common society, in 
which its educated elements are freely commingled. He may share his carriage 
in the train with a Bombay merchant w^ho has been visiting a branch of his 
business at Lahore, a lawyer from Bengal with a brief at Nagpur, a Madrasi 
Scientist attending an academic conferenij^e at Calcutta, a Punjabi officer going 
to join his regiment at Bangalore.” These are some of ” the common social, 
economic and intellectual activities ” to which the author has referrecl in this’ 
connexion.®" Dealing, in particular, with the economic aspect of the questiop, 
he has very rightly pointed out^® : — 

“ While Europe has paid the disastrous price of economic nationalism, 
British India has preserved free trade between all parts of a region about 
half the size of Europe. United India has been able to maintain a profitable 


* The Future of India, p. ^00. ^ pp. 100401. 

8 He adds, how«ver, a rider to this statement that “ there i^ nothing inevitahle about its 
preservation ill the future.’* Curiously enough, throughout the book the author maintains this 
policy. He first makes a posifive statement, and then aids a rider to it, which, either partly or 
wholly, nullifies the effect of the positive statement that precedes it* The reason is obvious* It is 
an indication of the inner working of the author’s mind an I betrays that with which he has reaC 
sympathy for reasons best known to him. 

» The Future of India, p. 182. Ihid., p. 102. 

W Ibid., p.lQB. 
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balance between areas oi different economic character. Baw materials have 
been produced in one, manufactured in another, and the finished goods marketed 
in alJ, without having to cross and to pay' for crossing a single customs-barrier. 
Between the independent States of a disunited India, unable to dispense with 
revenue from customs-duties or forced into protection by industrial competition 
with each other, such barriers w6uid inevitably have been built up with inevi- 
table injury to the economic welfare of India as a whole.” 

Professor Coupland quite appreciates '‘the reasons why the Muslims want 
partition.” But he doubts ” whether it has yet been fully realised that partition 
would throw India back to something like the state she was in after the Mogul 
Empire had collapsed and before the British Baj replaced it. For, once the 
frame of unity were broken, once the process of disruption had begun, it 
would not be likely to stop at the separation of a Moslem State or States 
from Hindu India. Already the leader of the anti-Brahmin Justice Party in 
Madras has backed the Moslem claim for Pakistan, and demanded an in- 
dependent Dravidian State in Southern India.” The drift towards fragm^gn- ’ 
tation might well go further, and India might ultimately “relapse into the 
bloodshed and barbarism of a half-forgotten past, Professor Coupland is 

perfectly right here. “It is, indeed, ironical,” he remarks, “that Indian 
separatists should be seeking to tread the road that Europe has trodden at the 
very momeflt when the end to which it has brought Europe and might so easily 
bring India is plain for all to see. . . . The Moslems not only declare that union 
is impcssible : they make a virtue of disruption. They exalt the principle of 
national separatism when the tragedy of Europe has just exploded it ; and, 
strangest thing of ail, tliey appeal to the history of Europe to prove that they 
ate right.” Belerring particularly, in this connexion, to those separatists who 
appeal to the Balkan example, he says*®: “It would almost seem as if the 
‘ Balkanisation' of India were to be regarded as in ^itself desirable despite the 
fact that the fragmentation of the Balkans has been the ‘ running sore ' of 
European politics for a century'* past. It has been a standing^ invitation to 
external powers — Eussia on one side, Austria with Germany behind her on 
the other — to intrigue and stir up strife in-orvler to promote their own Real- 
politik/^ Moreover, such an appeal overlooks “ the existence of those minorities 
of a different nationality in the national States which create in the Balkans, 
as they would create in a partitioned India, the dangerous problem of an 
irredenta, . . . And the existing fragmentation cf the Balkans is not regarded by 
all Balkan statesmen as a permanent necessity. For sometime past the possi- 
bilities of federation have been under consideration.” 

Inter-provincial migration as a method of easing the minority problem is 
out of the question. “Numbers and distance alike forbid if. Mass-transfer 
would involve not hundreds of thousands but millions or tens of millions, and 
in many cases it would mean an unbearable change of climate and of all the 
ways of life which climate has dictated. Nor would it bring about in India, 
as it would in the Balkans, the union of homogeneous folk. The transferred 
multitudes v?ould find themselves among people of a different stock, speaking 
a language they could not understand. . . . The fact, fndeed, must be faced that, 
however the lines of Partition were drawn and whatever local shiitings of 
population might be practicable, the Hindu States would be bound to contain 
several million Moslems and the Moslem States several million Hindus.”*^ 

“ Partition,” therefore, “ whatever its frontier lines, will not abolish the com- 
munal problem.”*® The author's position here is unassailable. 

There is another aspect of the question. “A United States of India,” 
writes*® the learned Professor, “ might reasonably expect to take rank in years 


It is not true to say that all Mbsleins want partition. 
MusHIn community are opposed to it. 

” ri.f(i.,pp. 108-104. ” Ihid.,p.l04. 


Some important sections of the 
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to come among the great political units of the world. If greatness is still to be 
judged in the last resort by militarjr power, she has the potential strength and 
wealth required to achieve it. Geography has given her a safer strategic position 
than any other country of comparable size. ... In. ... a disrupted India t^^e 
Indians could never achieve their natural destiny. Their States would rank not 
with the Great Powers of the World but with Egypt or Iraq, with Burma or 
Siam.” Muslim separationists should very carefully consider this aspect of the 
question of partition. 

Discussing some of the great difficulties in the way of partition, Professor 
Coupland observes*® that the first difficulty is the problem of the Sikhs. They 
would insist on their own right of seifidetermination,” and seem determined 
to fight, if needs musj;, rather than stay as a minority in a Punjab that would 
be a Province of Pakistan. . . . That they could be coerced into it (t.c., 
Pakistan) seems unthinkable. To attempt coercion would mean a civil war, 
and a war which, once it h^d broken out, could certainly not be confined to 
*iTofth-West India.” The author might have added that the same thing 
would equally apply to the Hindus of both North-East and North-West India. 
Perhaps he did not sufficiently realise the intensity of their feelings on the 
question. As a historian, he should have known, however, what happened to 
the Partition of Bengal, and how that Settled Fact ” had to be ultimately 
* Unsettled, as a result of the fierceness of opposition to it on the part of the 
Hindus of Bengal. The second great difficulty is the question of Assam where 
the Muslims constitute only about one-third oi its population, and where the 
Hindus alone are much larger in number than the Muslims, being more 
than 42 per cent of its total population.** The third great difficulty is the 
problem of Calcutta. As Professor Coupland has rightly pointed out, “just 
as the Sikhs are the crux of Pakistan, so Calcutta is the crux of North-East 
India. In both cases the Partitionists apparently take inclusion in the Moslem 
State for granted. Yet the population of Calcutta and its neighbourhood is 
predominantly Hindu.” And this predominance is also unquestionably reflected 
in the cultural and commercial life of Calcutta.-* The fourth great difficulty — 
“ the greatest difficulty of Pakistarl and its gravest risk ” — lies in Defence. And 
he has shown that both Pakistan and North-East-lndia “ would find it impossible 
to maintain the security they enjoy at present and could only provide the 
minimum needs of defence by a fall in their standard of living and a sacrifice 
of social advancement. ” 


III 

So far I agree with Professor Coupland. But the scheme of Government 
he has outlined as a solution of the Indian problem is far from satisfactory. 
Some aspects of the scheme appear to me to be rather fantastic, although in- 
genuous. ’This does not mean, however, that there are*no good points in the 
scheme. There are certainly some. For instance, his views in regard to the 
necessity of provisions, in our future Provincial "Constitutions, fof safeguards 
of general,” political,” and ** cultural ” character as well as for statutory 
coalition Governments, are very sound. As a matter of fact, in December, 1940, 

*0 JHd., pp. 86-87. 

It tofty be pertineDi to quote 1 ere an extract from the speech which Sardar Manga! 
Singh, M.Ii.A. (Central), a Sikh Congressman, delivered at the All-India Akali Conference, held at 
Lahore on 14th October, 1944. He said, “ Let there he no mistake about the Sikh attitude. We 
are opposed to Pakistan ^nd through this Conference we proclaim this before the world. Th^ 
Sikhs will never apee to -it. If it is forced upon them at the point of (the) British bayonets, 
will fight it to the death. Not only will they fight it by peaceful methods but by all meafis 
coDsfsieut with their glorious traditions of chivalry and heroism, no matter how bloody the battle.” 
(A. P. X meflfage) — ** Hiudosthau Standard ” of October 17, 1944 iDak edition), Calcutta. , 

** See The Fuime of India, pp. 87-88 ; also Coupland’s Indian Politics, 1936-42 (i.a.# 
Part n of his Beport on the Constitutional Problem in India) , p. 339. 

^ The Future of India, pp. B8S9, 24 /bid., pp. 9X-98. 

« Ibid., Chapters VI and VII. 
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I myself made oufc,^® I believe, a very strong case for the formation of coalition 
governments, both at the Centre and the Provinces in India, as a partial solu- 
tipn of our political problem. And I still maintain, as I did then,^’' that 
Government by a single party may be quite good in theory, but that it is not 
suitable to the present circumstances of India. It will in effect be, thanks to 
our electoral system, government by one particular community or another. And 
that will mean the virtual “ dictatorship of communal cabinets ” with all its 
concomitant evils. 

In regard to Professor Coupland's suggestion^® that the Swiss system of 
Executive Government should be introduced into the Indian Provinces, all 
that I should like to state at this stage is that it deserves serious consideration 
by our leaders. Personally speaking, I am not vesy much enamoured of it. 
I should like to give an honest trial, for, say, a period of ten years, to the system 
of coalition governments, both at the Centre and in the Provinces in India, 
'along With ministerial responsibility on the British lines, especially in view of 
the fact that we have become, to some extent at least, familiar with the woiiing 
of the parliamentary system of government in this country ever since the in- 
troduction of the "Montagu-Clieimsford Eeforms. If, however, this plan does 
not work satisfactorily, we may later on go in for the Swiss system of Executive 
both for the Centre and for the Provinces. 

I fully agree with Professor Coupland that the Indian Supreme Court 
should have “ at least the same power and prestige as the American,*’ and 
that the Swiss model of Federal Judiciary should not be followed in India. But 
the most novel feature of his scheme of government is what he calls economic 
‘regionalism. * Briefly speaking, it is as follows: Under a river-basm scheme 
he would divide India into four Eegions — Indus, Ganges, Delta and Deccan — 
in two of which Hindus would predominate and in two Moslems. That would 
mean an even communal balance at a Centre based on the Eegions.” Thus 
there would be established a* rough balance “between two Hindu-majorit-y 
and two Moslem-majority Eegions.”®^ As a consequence, there would be, 
apart from the machinery of local self-government, thi'ee systems of Govern- 
ment in India, aptly characterized by Lord Hailey as a “ three-decker consti; 
tution”:®^ the Provincial Governments, the Eegionai Governments, and an 
inter-Eegional Central Government. This Centrah Government would be in 
charge of only foreign affairs, defence, tariffs, currency and possibly, commu- 
nications. But the Centre would be “a purely inter-Eegional institution ”• 
and be regarded “as an agency : the members of its executive and legislature 
would act as agents of their Eegions.” ®® That is to say, the so-called “ re- 
presentatives of the Eegions would come to the Centre not on an all-India 
footing but solely as the agents of their Eegions with mandates from their 
Governments and Legislatures.” Thus they would be mere “ delegates ” of 
their respective Eegions, and “ on any important issue they would all have to 
vote accordingly.’’ Unfortunately, Professor Coupland has not worked out the 
details of Ifis scheme in his work. Had he done sc, he could have realized the 
inherent defects of the scheme and the great difficulties they would give rise to 
in the course of its actual working. For instance, what would happen if, on a 
very important issue, legislative or executive, the “ delegates ” or “ agents ” 
from the two Hindu-majority Eegions differed diametrically or fundamentally 
from those from the two Muslim-majority. Eegions ? How would the inter- 
Eegional Central Government properly function in such a situation ? Would 


j In my paper entitled The Problem of Party Government in lyfia, read before the Third 

Session of the Indian Political Science Conference, held at Mysore m December, 1940. The paper 
was published in the Conference Number (April-Jonei 1941) of The Indian Journal of Political 
Seience. 

Buibid. “ 

Ibid., p. 72n. “ 
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The Future of India, p. 129. 
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Ibid., p 182, and Chap. X. 

See The Asiatic Feview, January, 1944, p. 81. 
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not its position be reduced to that of “ a cart with a horse hitched to each end, 
both pulling in opposite directions. ’’ That would mean a deadlock. And such 
a situation will not be rare m a Central Government which is constructed so 
artificially as Professor Coupland has suggested, and which will, therefore, be 
lacking in an organic unity and cohesion. It may be argued that in the event 
of a tie in the Central Executive or the Central Legislature, as the case may be, 
there will be the President to exercise his casting vote. True ; but the President 
himself will also be a ‘‘ delegate or “ agent '' from a Eegion. Moreover, 
administrative or legislative business cannot bo carried on by a frequent exercise 
of the ca&ting vote. Not only it will not conduce to the smooth working of the 
administrative machinery, but it will also often lead to a serious situation m the 
country. Indeed, in his anxiety to give a constitutional recognition to what has 
been very niceJy “ called the mathematics of cornmunalism,*’ Professor 
Coupland has gone so far as to make the Centre both weak and, at times, impo- 
tent ; and regard being had to the past history of this country, it may safely 
be aSserted that such weakness at the Centre would ultimately prove fatal to 
the future well-being of this country. 

Further, Professor Coupland has not explained what should be the relation 
between the Centre and the Eegions, the Eegions and the Provinces of India 
and between the Centre and the Provinces. And this question, too, will involve 
many highly complicated issues. He has said'*^^ that Eegionalism “ goes further 
than a Confederacy ” ; that “ an inter-Eegional Centre . . . would be a Govern- 
ment ” ; and that an inter-Eegional Union would be more than a Confederacy; 
but less than a normal Federation.” Bub, on a careful examination of all that 
he has said, it appears that his inter-Eegional Union will be more like a 
Confederation than like anything else. And a Confederation never works satis- 
factorily ; that is a lesson of History. It will not be otherwise here, and I have 
also shown before some of the inherent defects of the plan of the Central Govern- 
ment. Indeed, Professor Coupland’s scheme, taken as a whole, will not really 
solve our communal or constitutional problem ; nor will it work at all satisfac- 
torily. The system of Eogional Governments will be a cumbrous and superfluous 
addition ‘‘ to the already complicated structure of Indian Government.” It will 
be like the proverbial fifth wheel of a coach. And there is no necessity for it 
either. In the course of his lecture which has been referred to before, and the 
discussion that followed it, Professor Coupiand is reported to have said, “ Critics 
must remember that somehow or other^^ the problem of the Centre must be 
solved. Otherwise the disruption of India is inevitable.” Again: — “ The 
sentiment behind Pakistan must be satisfied or India would be disrupted.” 

Thus, in his anxiety to meet the claims of separationism — claims which are, 
on the face of it, extravagant, which have no adequate basis either in logic or 
reason, which have been materially influenced by the possibility of the transfer 
of power frohfi the British to the Indian hands and which are palpably absurd 
on economic, political, financial, ethnological and strategic grounds,** he has 
devised a system of Government which will prove unworkable. Admittedly] the 
Congress ” High Command ” committed some errors of judgment. Does that 
really justify any attempt on the part of any party or community to inflict 
a mortal wound on the body politic of India ? But this is exactly what the 
demand for the partition of India actually amounts to ; and if such an extra- 
vagant demand is made, should any serious notice be taken of it by men in 
responsible positions? If it is done, it will simply be putting a premium upon 
a.11 kinds of extravagance, and will naturally tempt other parties or communities ^ 
in the country to come^ forward with other extravagant claims. This inits^ 
turn will make the party- or community which first made the extravagant demand"" 

38 By liord HaiI6y'--8Se January, 1944,* p. 81, 

The Futuf0 of India, p.m, ^ 

3* The italics are mine. 

39 Couyland, Indian Po/tfta, 10864942, pp. 199-800, 
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to make still more extravagant demands. Thus we shall ultimately be in a 
vicious circle. All the arguments which Prolessor Coupland has put forward in 
support of his scheme of Government, really point to one conclusion, namely, 
the necessity of the establishment of a properly devised All-India Federation, 
composed of autonomous units, with adequate statutory safeguards for all racial 
or religious minorities in India, in respect of their economic, political, religious, 
cultural, administrative and other rights. A party or community in India may 
make some absurd or extravagant claims, but, as His Excellency the Viceroy has 
rightly said, “ no man can alter geography.'’ As I have stated in another con- 
nexion,*® if it has been possible for the Germans, the French, and the Italians — 
by no means always friends outside — to live in peace and harmony in the Swiss 
Federation, for the French and the English in the Canadian Federation, and for 
a number of nationalities in the Federation of the United States of America, it 
is also quite possible for the different nationalities of India to live in peace and 
harmony within one political union like an ’All-India Federation. The right 
solution of the Indian problem, therefore, lies in the . creation of an All-Iirfia^ 
Federation on proper lines and not in any partition of India as envisaged by the 
Muslim League, nor, again, in any regionalism as suggested by Professor 
Coupland. 


The Modern Revieto, Calcutta, June, 1943, p. 460 


THE QUESTION OF VALUES IN WAR 
AND PEACE 

Rai Bahadur Prof. KuagExVdra Nath Mitra, M.A. 


That the world has gone topsy turvy and men have lost their heads no one 
needs to be told. When the present situation is ended, normal conditions will 
no doubt return. But when that will be nobody can tell. Even the wisest 
among us are straining their eyes and scanning the horizon for the faintest 
glimmering of dawn, for any signs of normal condition returning. But what 
are normal conditions ? The word ‘ Normal ’ comes from the word ‘ Norm ’ 
whifh meaqs standard and implies some ideal, although in common parlance 
we seem to lose sight of it. When we speak of the normal conditions, we do 
not mean however, ideal conditions. We rather mean ordinary conditions in 
which life can naturally function. Bo when some people look forward to the 
return of the pre-war conditions, others are unsophistically longing for conditions 
very much improved. These expectations are as like.ly to be fulfilled as not. 
If they are not fulfilled, there will be wals again. So the welcome return of 
peace, however long deferred, will mean more bombs, bullets and bayonets, 

* and possibly far more improved weapons of destruction. It has accordingly 
*been very aptly said that we may win the war but lose the peace. The obvious 
implication is that there must be as great a preparation for peace as for war. 
To my mind a much greater preparation is needed in the case of peace. In 
order that mankind may be able to enjoy the fruits of peace, the most important 
thing is to prevent a repetition of the present deplorable state of things. If 
the fate of man is to swing like a pendulum between war and peace and peace 
and war, this planet ceases to be a fit place to live ip. It not merely proves 
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the bankruptcy of human reason, but means the annihilation of man’s most 

precious possession — Culture. 

Culture is a comprehensive term for a system of values in the life of c*n 
individual or race. Every civilised man or nation has a cultural background 
partly inherited and partly created. His world is not a world of cold facts or 
colourless realities but a world ot values. The expressions value and evaluation 
are now in common use because we have come to recognise the inner significance 
of existence in general. It is not mere existence in which we are interested 
but existence as illumined by the idea of worth or excellence. 

This idea of worth or excellence permeates our outlook on life and enables 
us to evaluate things facts and place them in a framework of rational 
altruism. For the history of human progress is undoubtedly a transition towards 
altruism. Man is no longer a savage caring only for himself and his family. 
Egoism or selfishness is a primitive and old-fashioned spring of action. But 
ValBe is a later invention in the cultural progress of mankind. Still there is the 
persistent whispering of the early savage in man and whenever there is any 
opportunity, his egotism reasseits itself and he plunges himself and the world in 
war ; he forgets the ^wisdom acquired after centuries of mortal struggle and 
sacrifice. But he realises only too soon that there can be no unity on the 
basis of self-interest. 

Let us consider the question from a practical point of view. The great 
nations of the earth are just now engaged in a life and death struggle. 
When they emerge from it, who knows what their new alignments will be ; 
Who knows what values will decide the conduct of the united nations when 
the fear of common disaster is gone. You will perhaps say : of course they 
will stand together m peace as they have fought shoulder to shoulder in war. 
But you must remember that the values are not the same in peace and war. 
What is the supreme value of unity in war ? It is Victory against the common 
enemy. But what is the value of this unity in peace ? Naturally that course of 
conduct which will secure most of all that is best is bound to be the guiding 
principle. To bring the Huns and the Japs down on their knees will not ensure 
peace. It may at best secure a long armed armistice which will break out in a 
third world war. 

Even without claiming any gift of prophesy, one can say tliat so long as 
self-seeking is the basis of political or military union, disharmony and strife 
among men and nations cannot be altogether ruled out. If a grabbing policy is 
pursued by the nations, the round table of peace conference may easily be 
converted into a miniature Monte Cassino or even Stalingrad. It is not impos- 
sible that victory may bring more arrogance than prayerful tolerance, more 
suspicions than confidence, more disillusionment than gratification, more dis- 
union than, concord. My anxiety may not be widely shared, but the problem is 
there. Just as leopards cannot change their spots, so men cannot easily 
shake off their innate selfish nature and that is the whole crux of*the matter. 
Economic planning, industrial planning, educational planning and various 
schemes of Post-War Keconstruction are good so far as they go but the question 
is, do they go far enough ? Unless we are prepared to overhaul our system of 
values, there can be no peace-planning. We had a war less than 80 years back 
and it was an illuminating crisis. It showed up man as he is. It proved that 
centuries of education, persuasion and pressure have not changed man’s primi- 
tive propensities in the least. That war was won by nations who did not know 
how to make use of the peace obtained after wading through an ocean of blood. 

The ideal is not the same in war and peace. That the ideal of peace can 
be a veritable explosive mine has been amply proved by the present global war. 
Militant patriotism, greed of power, worship of might, blind faith in industrialism 
-—all these and many more are now regarded as supreme values. Loyalty to' 
the state in Fascism, worship oi the emperor in Shintoism and Fuhrerprinzip 
in National Socialism, wholesale levelling in Bolshevism — all these point to but 
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one conclusion, viz, arbitrament* of the sword and fire. For they place ego above 
everything. 

There is a sort of belief even among the intellectual section of mankind 
that what is wrong for t^e individual is not wrong for nations. But how can 
that be ; what is wrong for the individual is wrong for nations. We have 
artificially created a system of values for Internationalism different from that 
of the individuals and we have come to think that nothing — almost nothing — 
is wrong in the field of man’s international relations. The Germans wanted 
living room for themselves and justified wholesale destruction and pillage to 
achieve that end. The Japanese embarked on world conquest envisaged in 
Teneke memorial in order to satisfy l^he rank militarism which was growing 
among their ruling class. Can euphemism go any further. The Germans in 
their propaganda, — machinery for which was never ^so perfected as now, — 
dubbed it New Order, and with iron heels crushed the countries that opposed. 
The Japs styled their objective the establishment of a Co-prosperity sphere in 
•Asia. The Imperialistic races again resorted to exploitation of the conquered 
and called their system Commonwealth — a bad substitute for Empire. So Jon-g 
as the ideal remains imperial which is an arrogant title lor self interest, no 
real union is possible. 

The pursuit of egoism is suicidal and this is what was inculcated by the 
ancient Hindus. The ancient Hindus taught and the Greeks als*b agreed that 
there is a higher self to which the lower self should be subordinated. This is the 
real question at the root of all questions of value in peace. A culture is nothing 
but a synthesis of values based upon a recognition of the distinction of a 
higher self and a lower self. You will readily admit that the worth of a people 
•consists in the recognition of certain values — Poetry, Fine Arts, Music, etc. It 
is this recognition of a higher as distingu'shed from a lower which has raised 
man in the scale of excellence. The nations which possess these values in large 
measure are regarded as ‘ higher ’ In estimation. It means in other words the 
recognition of reverence, charity;, toiereance, etc., as eternal values. The keynote ' 
of these values is their outwardliuess — their centrifugal tendency — a tendency 
which takes us away from all considerations ol seif. 

In order therefore to reconstruct the world order, the calculus of values has 
to be thoroughly recast and ideas about man's proper pursuits have to be re-’ 
oriented. So long as self-interest remains the dominant spring of action in the 
sphere of international dealings, wars will not cease. One war will pave jthe 
way for a greater war, and that for a still greater and so on and so forth, till 
mankind thinned and exhausted lapses back into darkness and barbarism. We 
have, therefore, to strike into a new direction. Until we readjust our values in 
the life of the individual as also in the international life, there is to my mind no 
chance of permanent peace reigning in this unfortunate planet of ours. 

It is only in connection with this question of revaluation of values that 
India’s contribution to world-culture comes in. India’s culture has^ followed the 
main lines of peace and contentment. It is the deliberate view of * the Hindus 
that greecTand Just and hate may give you temporary advantages but ultimately 
lead to mutual destruction. If you fan your desires into flame, they will burn 
you and produce a conflagration all round. The path of the passions only leads 
to the grave. Peace and contentment is procured through resignation and 
sacrifice — Nivritti. It is not self-seeking but self-abnegation that conquers the 
world. Flesh must be crucified in order that the spirit may live. Through 
death comes resurrection. This is also the view of Christianity. 

It is not merely a question of give and take, it is not merely a policy-of 
compromises for securing the maximum benefit but for a total change of outlook. 
The League of Nations was a huge experiment in compromises. It failed 
because of the competitive jealousy among nations. All that remains now of 
tkat gigantic peace-move is huge blocks of empty buildings in Geneva, — archaeo- 
logical remains merely of stupendous folly and pride. Self-control proved 
abortive and mutual help a myth. What is really wanted is a ‘ sublimation of 
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individuality * as H. G. Wells calls it in his Shape of Things to Come.** I am 
purposely refraining from the use of the term ' Eeiigion. ' For however it may 
serve as the cement for uniting men with men, it has served in the history of 
the progress of man as a veritable force of disruption^ Many a war that l^jjs 
been fought on this earth has been due to religion. If at any time the world 
can be so organised that all its two thousand five hundred millions profess one 
religion, speak one language and respect the discipline of one vast society, then 
things may be different. But so long as that is not accomplished, religion is 
not a safe investment for peace. I happened to attend a session of the World 
Congress of Faiths held in London. There almost all the religions of the world 
were represented. But one thing was unintelligible to me. Every religion 
claimed to possess the highest principles of human culture and still no two 
religions were alike. The notaries of one religion look askance at those of another. 
The exponent of every religion is emphatic that his religion is the only religion 
which was worth allegiance. Toleration is no part of religion, it seems. 

But there is no doubt that the progress of culture points m the direction of 
tol^tion, Man'is striving towards controlling that impatience in religion which 
marked its earliest phases. I only wish to emphasise here the ideology of 
Hinduism apart from its various sacerdotal observances. That ideology seems 
to me the or^y road to peace. It inculcates self-control — not. the control of the 
self-sufficient self which is constantly at war with its kind — but seif which has 
been sublimated by a conception of that higher nature which expresses the true 
purport and meaning of existence. 'It is not our little selves, but Man the 
undying who can achieve' peace.’ The Upanishads have constantly reminded 
us that we are the sons of Immortal Man. They have said like Plato that this 
life IS unreal, it is only a copy. The original is far more grand, far more sub- 
lime. When therefore the sages of India declared that this world is not real, 
the fundamental cultural unity of man was demonstrated beyond all reasonable 
bounds of doubt. The Indians as well as the Greeks found in this idealism an 
* escape from the natural promptings of passions ta which human mind is subject. 

It may be contended that such idealism sounds well in texts, but it is very far 
removed from the world of facts, and the alluring heights are inaccessible to 
ordinary man. Quite so, but here lies the importance of Sadhana, discipline 
and education. An animal is what he is by birth but man is what he is by edu- 
cation, Good will can be as much a subject of education as hate. The world 
is now taught to cultivate hatred and to promote the facilities for sowing world 
wide the seeds of hatred, jealousy and discord. 

The Bhagabat Gita has not been discarded for its idealism. It still remains 
as a great landmark in the history of human culture. Its chief merit lies in 
its tenet of selflessness. In actions be selfless—that is the cardinal teaching 
of the Gita but what have we done to cultivate this spirit? The usual tendency 
is to put self before everything. For self is the great spring from which all 
activities flow in the whole animal kingdom. Man alone can turn the search- 
light of introspection on this as well as other impulses of the inind. 
judgment of right and wrong is the direct offspring of this self -analysis. From 
the earliest times since the dawn of human consciousness man has distinguished 
himself from the rest of the animal world by the possession of this mysterious 
auality of right-wrong discrimination which has made society possible. Society 
means^ more or less the sinking of the self, 2.6., merging of the self in a larger 
existence. Education is the weapon by which society secures compliance with 
this fundamental requirement for its very existence. In the Gita this is called 
Y 6 ga. By Yoga or mental discipline one is initiated in this important spirit 
of self-effacement which makes man fit for society and for a more arduous ^ 
journey into the realm ol the spirit. Here at least we find the key to the solution 
of the problem of values which supplies an emergency exit from this totalitarian 

turmoil. 



ANTHROPOLOGY AND ENDOCRINE GLANDS 

Du. P. C. Biswas, M.Sc., Ph.D. (Berlin) 

Department of Anthropology, Calcutta University 

* Internal iunction of the human body is chiefly based upon the secretions 
o£^ the endocrine glands. Biologists have recognised two general classes of 
glands : those without duct, commonly called the ductless glands and those 
possessing a duct. The ducts are the tubes through which hormones are carried 
from one part of the body to another. For example, the fluid which goes to 
make up the saliva is earned to the mouth by salivary ducts. The other glands, 
which possess ducts, are gonads, liver, pancreas, stomach, upper intestine and 
kidneys. Although the above glands possess ducts, still the hormones, which 
they manufacture, are found to be absorbed directly intp the blood in the same 
manner as other secretions of the ductless glands. The ducts have been 
developed chiefly for the purpose of conveying other products than the 
hormones. 

Those glands, which are ductless are seven m number — Thyroid, Parathy- 
roid, Pituitary, Adrenal, Thymus, Pineal and the Spleen. These glands are 
called the ductless glands, since their secretions are discharged straight into 
the blood. 

Altogether twelve glands are known but only seven are important, the 
Gonads (testes in male and ovaries in female), Suprarenals, Pancreas, Thyroid, 
Parathyroid, Thymus, and Pituitary. The Pituitary gland consists of two parts, 
the anterior lobe or Hypophysis and the posterior lobe. 

. . The amount of secretions of these glands depend mainly on the genes 
brought in by the germ cells which united to form the zygote which gave origin 
to the particular individual. Whether the gland is large or small or is entirely 
lacking invariably depends on hereditary factors. Of course the environment 
is also important, but basically the formation of the glandular structure and 
amounts of its internal secretion are largely matter of the hereditary constitu- 
tion of the zygote which gave origin to the individual. As far as is known the 
glands of internal secretions are confined almost exclusively to the higher 
animals particularly the vertebrates. 

To evaluate the effects ot glandular activity on constitution it would be 
necessary to know the result on the development of the embryo and of the early 
function of various glandular elements. These functions, however, are only 
slightly known and can only partially be surmised from our knowledge of them in 
extrautcrine life. 

We know that probably both the thyroid and pituitary glands are found 
from the sixth week onward and wb can partially prove their activity from this 
time on but our actual experience must begin with the birth of the individual, 
even though birth is but an incident in his development. At this poipt he has 
a constitution as far as the endocrine organs are concerned, moulded by here- 
ditary influence and mtra-uterine activity of his own glandular mechanism. 
From this point of birth onward, environment as well as accident, injury and 
disease begin to modify his endocrine control. 

The thyroid is a double gland on either side of the trachea and below the 
larynx joined by a slender ridge. It plays a most important part in development. 
In the human child, cretinism, a type of 'amentia characterized by grossly 
arrested and pecular physical development and an infantile condition of the 
gonads, is due to the atrophy or failure to develop the thyroid. The family 
history of many cretins shows obvious indications of the inheritance of the 
disease, a type due to environmental circumstances and which throws the most 
light on the genetic and physiological factors of the thyroid. This type is unusually 
common in places wherein soil and water are lacking in iodine (for example in 
certain parts of Germany nnd Switzerland) and associated with it is the swelling 
of the neck kilown as goitre, which is clearly due to the thyroid working overtime 
in an effort to remedy the iodine deficiency. Thus one of the principal functions 
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of the thyroid, both in development and later life, is the regulation of iodine. 
The iodine is combined with another substance, tyrosine, to form the hormone ' 
thyroxin, which, when discharged into the blood, interacts with the rest of the 
endocrine system in regulating the vital activities. The functions of the thyroid 
are not confined to the regulation of growth, since it plays the major part in 
controlling the metabolism or rate of living of the whole organism from an early * 
stage right up to the end of life. If the thyroid is over active the pulse rate 
IS greater, temperature of the body is slightly up, in general, because of greater 
rapidity of oxidation, and there is an acceleration of ail the activities of body 
and mind. Growth is speeded in length, long legs, long fingers, long body, etc. 
In general the exchange between in-take and out-put tends to favour the latter 
and weight goes down. Whereas the underactive thyroid presents the reverse 
picture. Because of deficient or slow oxidation processes, pulse rate and 
temperature of body are somewhat lessened and the weight is generally on the 
upward trend. Although often, because of poverty of assimilation, the weight 
§fineral]y becomes low. 

The parathyroids are four little glands which lie, two on each side, close 
to the thyroid or embedded in it. Very little is known about them, except 
that they are concerned in the calcium metabolism of the body and their 
removal is consequently followed by muscular spasms and twitches which are 
evidently nervous in origin. The nervous system is almost never in repose ; 
environmental changes of ail kinds, temperature, moisture, noise, activity, speech, 
all record rapidly and intensely oh the various centers and on the sensorium 
with intense and speedy reactivity following. As a result of this lack of repose 
and increased muscular tenseness, oxidation is accelerated, weight is lost and 
fatigue is regularly present. Becently scientists have discovered that an 
oversecretion of the parathyroid hormone, known as hypor-parathyroidism, 
gives origin to a definite disease characterised by weakness and pains in the 
bones. The condition gradually becomes aggravated, leading to a softening 
of the bones, accompanied by various skeletal deformities. The result is 
that the patient develops anaemia and soon becomes reduced to about half his 
former size. Nothing is known of their genetics. 

The pituitary gland lies just above the roof of the mouth which is attached 
to the base of the brain. This gland is of double origin, its anterior lobe, the 
hypophysis, being actually an outgrowth from the roof of the mouth, i.e., from 
mesoderm — while its posterior lobe has grown downward from the floor of the 
brain, that is from the ectoderm. Over secretion of the pituitary is frequently 
associated with gigantism, whereas dwarfism may result from an invasion of 
the pituitary by tumours and also from a failure of functioning on the part of 
the thyroid. Thus it follows that if such conditions are induced by deranged 
functioning of these glands it is reasonable to suppose that the corresponding 
racial differences would arise from germinal changes, whose effect is to alter 
the quantity of these secretions. According to Keith the White Eace shows a 
greater predominance of the pituitary than the Negro or Mongol *as indfcated 
by the pronounced nasalisation of the face, the tendency of strong eye brow 
ridges, prominent chin and the tendency to greater stature. It is also suggest- 
ed that the beardless face and almost hairless body of the representative of 
Negro and Mongol types are due to a lesser activity of the gonads, the long 
legs of Nilotic and other tribes resulting 'from a greater abeyance of the same 
glands. 

The control of fat metabolism has recently been demonstrated to belong 
to some function of the anterior pituitary and when this function is lacking, 
there are adiposities produced in various specific regions characteristic of 
pituitary disturbance. These regions are the pelvic girdle, the supracondylar 
masses above the elbow and knee joint, the lower cervical regions and the 
masses about the humerus and femur musculature. There are also fatty pads 
on the dorsal aspect of the digits. Overactivity of the anterior lobe of this 
gland not only produce gigantism but also under certain conditions leads to 
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acromegaly. Acromegaly is produced on a different basis than mere gigantism. • 
It used to be supposed that overactivity of the hormone growth after the 
epiphyses of the long bones have united with the shafts produced acromegaly. 
The acromegalic presents the marked kyphotic spine, the prognathous jaw, 
broad and coarse facial features, and changes in the bony formations, generally 
with the absorption of bone. A deficiency of the posterior lobe in conjunction 
with the anterior lobe deficiency produces an obesity characterized by masses 
of abdominal fat, fatty thighs and hips, pads ot fat in the nape of the neck. 
Beside this the skeleton units are small, so that the features of the face, hands 
and fee#“tire below normal size. We have then a composite picture of huge 
masses of fat on a small skeleton with small units and extremities. An over- 
active posterior lobe involves high blood pressure with carbohydrate disturbance. 

The suprarenais lie on the upper front edge of •the kidneys. Little is 
known about the hormone which is secreted by their superficial cortex, but the 
adrenalin which is discharged by the central medulla has been fairly well 
studied. Its function in health is to keep the blood at 'proper^ pitch and to^ 
preserve muscular and nervous tone. The pigmentation of the skin whi^ 
characterises the various races of mankind may be reasonably assumed to be 
due to inherited differences in the activities of the suprarenais since it is known 
that Addison’s disease in which among other symptoms there is a darkening " 
of the skin through the deposit of pigment, is the result of pathological condi- 
tion of the adrenal cortex. Addison’s disease in white races ^s followed by a 
darkening of the skin, due to the deposition of pigment, which closely resembles 
the normal process in coloured races. It seems that at least one of genes 
controlling human skin colour, does so through the medium of the suprarenal 
cortex. Thus the great colour varieties of mankind are probably determined 
in part by differences in the activity of the adrenals but it is probable that 
other glands as well are concerned in the determination of skin pigmentation. 
A Negro foetus starts by being as fair as one of the white races ; at birth it is 
still only brown and the pign^nt is not fully developed tor some years. 
A fair skin is, therefore, due to a genetic-adrenai factor which checks the 
early deposition of pigment. 

The gonads or the reproductive glands, testes in the male and ovaries in 
the female, besides giving origin to the mature reproductive ceUs, also 
manufacture secretions which have a direct bearing on the normal development 
of the body. In large measures these secretions are responsible for the ex- 
pression of many of the secondary sexual characters which the sexes normally 
develop. 

The pancreas, which lies at the back of the upper part of the abdomen, 
is not itself a member of the endocrine system, but contains certain areas (the 
islets of Langerhans) which secrete the hormone insulin. Both the pancreas 
and these ^ islets ’ are essential to life but their concern is with the daily business 
of digestion, rather than with development and sex. The function’ of insulin 
is fo, digest, sugar into a form suitable for the other organs to use ; and it is 
its defect which causes the disease cf diabetes mellitus — a disease which would 
soon prove fatal without the daily administration of insulin derived from other 
animals. There are two forms of diabetes and both of them appear to be in- 
herited. Diabetes viellifus has been attributed to a simple dominant gene, 
but it looks as if there were also several modifying factors which determine 
severity of the disease. Diabetes insipidus^ whicli has different clinical 
symptoms, is not due to pancreatic disturbance, but usually to disease of either 
i^idneys or pituitary. It seems to be a simple dominant except in those obscure 
• q^ses which are apparently due to some acquired condition. There are several 
other diseases which are closely allied to diabetes mellituSy but appear to be due 
to different genes, mainly simple recessives, which likewise affect the sugar 
meCaboIisiti. 

The thymus, which lies in the throat, is developed from the endoderm and 
is so far little understood. In man it reaches its largest size at about two or 
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three years ol age and, thereafter dwindling, disappears entirely at puberty. Its 
removal from a young male causes sexual precocity and the cessation ot growth, 
one of the pnncipal functions has been assumed to be that of a brake on sexual 
development. The thymus gland has intimate connection with the gonads. 
The removal of thymus is also followed by rickety-like softening of the 
bones, Thus thymus gland contributes something essential to proper skeletal 
growth. The genetics of the thymus have not yet been investigated. 

We will gather some further light from the attitude of Sir Arthur Keith 
and others towards the races of mankind whose fundamental differences they 
consider are due to genetic variations in the endocrine complex. Differences 
in colour, for instance, must be largely due to genes affecting the rate during 
development of adrenal secretion. And we also know that the quantity of 
adrenalin is associated c with primal characters as rage and fear, promptness in 
action and recovery from exhaustion. The length of limb and shape of head 
and face of the fair white races seem to be due to the prolonged activity 
of the hypophysis. But since the proportions of the negro skeleton are much 

same, whife the §itructure of the skull is markedly different, we must 
suppose it to be modified by the action of another gland — say the thyroid or 
perhaps some non-endocrine factor, w^hich affects local parts of the body. The 
comparative hairlessness of the yellow, Mongolian races would at first suggest 
a eunuch-like metabolism. But that is an obvious misinterpretation, while the 
Mongal tendencies towards fleshiness suggest either a sluggish thyroid or an active 
pancreas ; their comparatively short limbs are the result of a hypophysical factor 
or an early waning of the thymus — which thereby precipitates puberty before the 
limbs can grow any more. It is significant that one section of the Mongolian 
group, the North American Indians, is less hairless than the rest and has also 
proportionately longer limbs. Perhaps the ultimate clue may be found in tiie 
genes affecting the rates of development of the various glands or the periods 
at which their secretions slacken and accelerate. For example the thymus 
of the tall and fair Nordic races may w^an^ slowly, checking the pubertial 
influences of gonads and hypophysis, and allowing the latter to prolong the 
growth of bone. The general balance of the negroid group would appear to be 
much the same but with the activity of the thyroid checked by that of the 
hypophysis at a relatively earlier period and probably with a different adrenal 
metabolism. The Mongolian group may differ only irom the whites in the earlier 
decline of the thymus and in a comparative lack o( thyroid thereafter. 

Among the modern criminologists, the exponents of the glandular theory 
of crime have established that crime may be caused by a disturbance of ductless 
glands and endocrines. The activity of the glands is stimulated by the impulses ; 
so the individual whose thyroids are overactive is certain to be sensitive, 
nervous, emotional, highly strung, and likely to be lean and emaciated. But 
his mentality is keen, the mental processes being unusually active. His 
movements are restless and tense. Many kinds of organic abnormalities are 
the primary causes of subsequent criminal conduct of the individual, such as 
cretinism, which is due to deficiency of the thyroid gland, andf mongolism 
(a kind of imbecility), a pluri-glandular affliction." From a criminological point 
of view the types of deformities under the classes of cretinism and mongolism 
are less dangerous than others. The dangerous classes of deformities are the 
Microcephals, the Macrocephals (the little or big heads), the cases of Froelich 
Syndrome, who are usually and naturally vicious, intractable and prone to 
stealing, etc. The presence of gland maladies in the mother is a very common 
cause of subsequent delinquencies in the offspring. 

Besides determining whether he shall be tail or short, dark or fair, leaij^ 
and fleshy, active or sluggish, a man's endocrine constitution is largely respon- 
sible for his temperament, abilities, resistance to disease, fertility ana general 
vitality. And if, for instance, the X-chromosome gene (or genes) directly 
responsible for the gonads is of a type to make them develop a little earlier or 
later the whole growth of the body will be altered, since the stimulus of the gonadic 
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hormone will affect the other endocrines at usual stages of their* development and 
80 alter their relative influence. A very slight variation in the gene or genes 
affecting one of the endocrines may ultimately modify, not only the sexual 
constitution of the individual, 'but also the size and proportions of the skeleton, 
the quantity and extent of th^ soft parts of the body, the tone of the muscles 
and nervous system, the activity and mental abilities, the colouring, longevity, 
physical metabolism and psychological tendencies. 


ADDRESSES 

Delivered by 

Sm Cyril Norwood and Sir Walter Moberley 

AT THE University op Calcutta on thb 15th of February, 1945 


Sir Cyril Norwood 

‘•'The reault of War in Great Britain lias been a determination to establish 
a new educational order in which every boy and girl will enjoy a course of 
secondary education. It is designed to begin at 11 which will continue for 
all up to the age of 15 and very soon, as is hoped, that age will be raised to 16 
and those to leave schools at that age will have continued part-time education 
up to 18. It is obvious, therefore, that since part of the ideal is to find proper 
education for each individual child, there must be a great variety in the courses 
of the secondary education which are provided in the schools. 

These courses are expected to fall into three broad types with a great deal 
of variations in them. The first type will be the old academic curriculum 
known as the ‘grammar school.' It will include the native language, history and 
geography, ancient and modern languages, history and science and will extend 
up to the age of 18 and lead on to the universities. The second will be techni- 
cal and will be divided into various forms of engineering and technical skill, 
the whole being welded into a new form of secondary education built roundJ)he 
theory and practice of technics. The third item is quite modern, which is not 
totally scientific but merely means that there must be many new types of 
education which are not primarily bookish, which will be based upon seeing and 
doing and on making things and which may be built round music and art or 
s6me partjjiular crafts or drafts or a little industry or agriculture. There will 
be *all sorts of permutations and lombinations of these. 

The practical question then arises as to how you are to assign the boy or the 
girl, what is the right course for him or for her. In the first place, it is proposed 
that the teachers in all the schools shall keep careful records of the work done and 
the progress made by each pupil and an estimate of the kind of ability which 
they display. This will afford a certain amount of evidence at the age of 11, 
but as this is an early date in human life, it is proposed that all forms of secon- 
dary education will for the first two years run upon a pretty common curricu- 
* lum and that in every school there will be one master or mistress who will 
be in charge of this stage, mainly 11 to 18, and who will be skilled in estimat- 
ing the fitness of pupfls for different courses. It will therefore be possible to 
transfer children at any time up to the age of- 13. After this in most schools the 
course of work will not lead to any examination, for when the child reaches the 
age of 15 or 16 there will be the same judgment by the record put up during 
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the course and 1}he estimate made by school teachers of the pupiFs capacity. 
It is thought by many in Great Britain that the proper use for examinlitions is 
for admission to the university at the age af 18. It is strongly held that 
students should not enter the university before 18, but that they should b^ 
expected by that age to reach a higher standard than that which they at present 
reach. Much anxiety is felt in Great Britain that earlier entrance to the 
university may lower the standard and graduates turned out will be unable 
to get employment and suiBEer a corresponding feeling of frustration. 

Nevertheless it is felt that the need for skilled men and women, who have 
enjoyed a thorough secondary education and taken a university course, will be 
almost infinite in the planned society of ‘the future. In every direction there 
will be needed knowledge and skill and these qualities can only come from men 
and women produced by tlie universities and the technical colleges and institu- 
tions. It is held that the State must be prepared to spend money not only on 
universities but on all sources which feed the universities, in particular on a 
go-ai system of secondary schools. Democracy cannot last long without educa- 
tion because without education democracy will not work. An uneducated 
society, it is thought in Europe, will be bound to lose its freedom in the course 
of being planned. Moreover, education is a matter not only of intellectual, 
but of moral standards, which will be badly needed and in the new order ifc will 
be necessary from the start to be prepared to spend and spend freely on 
education.*' 

Sir Walter Moborley 

“ The Universities’ Grants Committee of which 1 am the present Chairman 
is a device for reconciling the provision of substantial financial aid from the 
State to the Universities with the preservation of the Universities* autonomy. 
This is achieved in three ways : — 

• 

1. Status of the Committee 

The Committee is entirely independent of the Ministry of Education which 
has no control over the universities. The Committee advises the Treasury and 
reports directly to it and the Treasury is a ministry which has no illusions that 
it knows anything about educational questions. It regards the Committee 
as its educational adviser. 

2. Personnel of the Committee 

The Committee consists almost exclusively of persons of academic distinc- 
tion. The members thus are known to share the sense of values of university 
teachers in general. When the Committee was first appointed immediately 
after the last war, typical members were Sir J. J. Thomson, Master Of. Trinity, 
Cambridge, the famous physicist, Sir William Osier, the physician. Sir Frederick 
Kenyon, the Director of the British Museum. When such men 'visit the 
universities and make suggestions to departments in fields in which they are 
acknowledged experts, such suggestions are received with respect. That respect 
is due not primarily to the Committee’s possession of power of the purse, but 
to the material and scientific authority of the individual members. 

• 

3. The Committee’s Procedure 

The British Budget is an anaua! budget and, therefore, there can be no 
strietlyJegal guarantee of any grant for more than a year. There has beep 
from the first a gentleman’s agreement between the Treasury, the Committee 
and the universities that grants should normally be stipulated for a period 
of five years. The object of this is to enable the universities to plan ahead 
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with some security. Their confidence has not been misplaced as is shown by 
the fact that even in the great slump of *1931, when government expenditure 
was being reduced right and left, no reduction was made in the university grants 
which had been raised to a new level only one year earlier. 

On this basis the Committee has proceeded in the following way. At the 
beginning of the last year but one, of a five year period, it invites statements 
from all the universities concerning the progress made since the Committee’s 
last visit and the main needs of the universities for the immediate future. 
Having received these statements the Committee visits each university spending 
a day or two at each. We are shown any buildings which may be recently 
erected and also any parts of the university which may be in urgent need of 
reconstruction or extension together with the sifes proposed. We have 
interviews with the representatives of each section of the university, senior 
staff, junior staff, students and finally the Governing Body. At this last inter- 
■ view we ask questions arising out of the [university’s statements to us and y^y 
often arising out of the interviews we have just had. We may say ‘ your 
eJunior Staff seem dissatisfied with the present rates of salaries, or your students 
appear not to be very happy about the arrangements for the refectory, or 
playing fields. What about this ? ’ And we then hear in informal discussion 
what the view of the Governing Body may be. 

When these interviews are completed we make a confidential report to the 
Treasury not about each university, but about the total appropriation for 
university purposes which should be made for the next five years. When the 
officials of th^ Treasury have had time to consider this they will probably have 
* some informal discussions with the Chairman and Secretary of the Committee. 
It does not follow as a matter of course that the Treasury will give all that the 
Committee has recommended, but so far cutting down has been small in pro- 
portion. When the Committee began its work the total grant was about 
1 million pounds a year. Duriifg the years between the wars that has been gra- 
dually increased Iw quinquennial amounts on the average of one-fourth of a 
million to a sum of £2,100,000. Once the Chancellor of Exchequer has decided, 
what sum he will propose to the Parliament in his estimates, the issue is settled 
for all practical purposes. There has never yet been any debate in Parliament 
about the University appropriation. 

When we know what is the total sum at our disposal which is in the spring 
of the last year of the period, we invite ^from the universities more detailed 
statements. We ask for : 

(a) Estimates of income and expenditure for the current session ; 

(b) Similar estimates for the following session on the basis of existing 

commitments; 

(c) A statement of the main purposes in order of urgency for which the 

JJniversity requires an additional fund. When we have received this 
statement we ask two or three representatives of each University to 
come and see us in London ; and in a series of informal interviews we 
cross question them about the statements they have submitted. 
After this we arrive at our recommendations to the Treasury for 
distribution of the money among the various universities. In practice 
no grant has ever been reduced and it is the distribution of the new 
money which is really under consideration. In arriving* at these 
decisions we keep the following questions in mind — how considerable is 
the University’s need, e.g. Oxford and Cambridge receive a smaller 
proportionate grant than most other Universities because they are 
already much wealthier ; how great is the University’s merit maybe 
reckoned in more ways than one — ^there is academic merit, e.gr*, 
quality of the work which the University is doing : there is also finan- 
cial merit, e.gr., the wisdom of the University’s own financial policy 
and its success m eliciting local support. Other things being equal, a 
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large University will naturally receive a larger gralafc than the smaller 
one, but we have always declined to accept any cut and dried criterion 
of regulating our grant by the principle of standards. 

Finally, about the end of July, in the expiry of a quinquennium ‘each Uni- 
versity is informed what its grant will be for the next five years. The 
grant is a block grant and no conditions are attached to it. The res- 
ponsibility for spending it is the University’s. Where the University 
is federal as in London, the University allots grant to its consti- 
tuent colleges, but, of course, the preceding discussions have given 
the University a fair idea of the views of the Grants Committee and 
in practice the University is likely to treat these views with respect. 
This is partly because it will remember that there are other trans- 
actions to come and partly because it genuinely values the opinion of 
the Committee. 

' " So far I have spoken about the cost, but this war is likely to mark-as 
revolutionary a forward 'advance as occurred in the last war. Last year we 
invited all the universities to submit to us their plans for future development 
together with such financial estimates as might be possible. Subsequently we 
discussed these plans with the representatives of each university and we then 
discussed each one among ourselves. This was with a view not to arrive at a 
final dicision as to how much each university should ultimately receive, but to 
help us to advise the Treasury as to the extent of the total increase in the 
University Appropriation. As a result we made improved recommendations to 
the Government. These included a very large increase not merely in the total 
amount, but in its appropriation to the income of the universities. Hitherto 
these have been on the average about one-third, the remainders being found in 
approximately equal proportion by fees and endowments plus local authority 
grants plus fees for services rendered and other miscellaneous income. In 
future the proportion is likely to be about 50 per* cent., and this entails that the 
proportion of new money to be found from the Treasury will be much more 
than 50 per cent. We have also recommended that as a new principle the 
Treasury should accept the responsibility of finding a substantial share of the 
money required to satisfy the enormous capital needs of the universities. I 
have reason to suppose that the Treasury has accepted our recommendations. 

I should like to add that though our primary business is financial the Com- 
mittee has gradually acquired a considerable authority even in educational 
matters, though such authority is of a moral and scientific rather than of a 
governmental character. The success of its work depends entirely upon the 
confidence which the universities feel in the Committee and the Committee 
feels in the universities. Such confidence is fostered by fairly continuous in- 
formal intercourse. The Vice-Chancellor will seidon^ come to London without 
coming to see the Chairman and Secretary of the Committee. I know this nqt 
only as an official of the Committee, but as an ex-Vice-Chancallor. a On such 
visits there will be perfectly frank, friendly and unrestrained discussion about 
any problems which may be concerning the Vice-Chancellor and his university. 
In this way and through our occasional visits to the universities as well through 
the quinquennial report which is published at the end of each period the com- 
mittee has some influence on the university policy. This is derived not from 
the wisdom of its members, however great that might be, bub from the fact that 
the Committee acts as a stimulus to the universities to think out questions of 
principles and particularly to co-operate m a common university policy in the 
country. Not only does it stimulate this, but it acts as a clearing bouse where 
the results of such thought are brought together and are made available for all,” 



Round the World 


The Protest o! Yakouh Kadri *— 

At the end of the Great War of 191 i- 1918, when Tarkey lay prostrate at the feet of her victors, 
het* body crushed and her spirit broken, the patriotic fervour of the Turkish statesman, Yakoub 
kadri, vshone as a beacon light, illuminating ,th3 gloom of bondage. The name of this co-adjutor 
of Ataturk and fighter for Turkey’s freedom should be held in honour by all Asiatics and should 
be better reinembered in these perverse times when we are suffering from the ignominy of being 
dubbed and treated as inferior races. 

Yakoub Kadri was a high functionary of the Ottoman Government. He was Director-General 
of the Ot'oinan Public Debt Office. He was, thus, a man who hiunted the ante-chambers of the 
ininidtnei in Constantinople; but unlike most other high officials he was r>ot one of the *Evvet- 
Effendiler ' C Yes Men'). The fact that he was ""persona grata* at Court did not shake bis 
patriotic convictions. Agbasbat th^ decadence a id d*generacy of hii ciuntry and shocked by the 
unspeakable shame of the Allied Occupation of Constantinople, Yakoub Kadri decided t » t’»row 
the fall weight of his literary genius and of his high office on the side of Ataturk and th ■ 
Nationalists. 

Th3 collapse of the Central Powers and Turkey at the end of th^ last war led to a feverish 
attempt at imperialist expansion (at the expense of the Ottoman Empire) on the part of the Aliie,p» 
Gt. Britain and France were determine i to increase the number of their colonies in Asia by deli- 
berately dismembering the Ottoman Empire. Both Asia Minor and European Turkey were under 
the oc^'npation of the British, the French, the Italians and Ihe Greeks. The greatest indigniti-s 
were heaped upon Turkey with impunity and with a shameless disregard for historical facts ; 
The Treaty of Versailles, in fact, like all the treaties which followed it, claimed that all 
the defeated nations should declare themselves responsible for the War. After the War, all the 
victors were agreed in attributing the greatest crimes to Turkey. Agreements for appropriating 
all Turkish resources already existed between the belligerent states of Europe. Gt. Britain was 
to have Mesopotamia and Palestine under a mandate; France wag to have Syria and Cilicia 
and Italy was to act in the Vilayet of Smyrna. Such were the spheres of influence. The 
Turkisli territory in Europe was ceded to Greece even when Turks formed the ’great majority of the 
population. Worst of all, Constantinople the Beautiful — the Const intinople of the Byzantines and 
the Constantinople of the Ottoman Emperors, was in travail. 

Yakoub Kf*dri suffered like the rest cf his fellow-countrymen. Embittered by the sufferings 
of his countrv he wrote a most embittered, tragic satire — a novel, to wh ch he gave the name 
* Sodom ve Gamore ’ (Sodom and Gomorrah). The book is a revelation. The wr^edness of the 
Allied Occupation and the hollowness af democratic pretentions are mercilessly exposed. ‘ Sodom 
re Gawore ’ is the protest of Yakoub Kadri, nay more, the protest of Asia against the pseudo- 
infallible claims of Europe. In that powerful book ha castigates the denationalised Turks of the 
suburbs of Pera and Galata, who prefer the blandishments and the cheap honours of the foreign 
conquerors to a life of struggle in Anatoha. where Turkey wa^ being resurrected by Atitiirk. .In 
other countries of Asia there are people with a ‘slave-mentality,’ — officials and functionaries who 
prefer the. sweets of office to the ardours of an honest existence. These people perpetuate the 
slavery of their country to satisfy their own ambitions and aim at nothing higher than to bask 
in the sunshine of their masters' favour. Tn Tarkey, too, the worst people were the denationalised 
Tu-^ks, the hangers-on of a strange Europeanised group, completely parochial in their outlook and 
living the life of petty gossip and of petty triu iiphs. 

The ‘denationalised* upper clashes livel in the luxurious suburbs of Pera and Taxiiii, 
Buyukdere and Therapia. They were anything but Turki in their feelings. They consorted freely 
with the very foreigners who treated all Turk.s as ‘ niggers ’ and with contumely. The young 
officers of the " Allied Occupation ” wera welcome at all the tea-part ed of the fashionable suburbs. 
Xiadies of good families were not averse from aelliog their daughters to the foreigners. Ataturk 
himself reviewed the situation thus : — “ The Padishah — Caliph h«8 but one anxiety--*-to save hid 
own- life and ensure security for himself; the Government is similarly pre-otcupied, the nation 
is unaware thakit has no leader; it lives in darkness and uncertainty, faced with a gloomy future. 
The hearts of our people bleed v\hen they conte opiate the threatened disraembe’'raent of the 
Fatherland. Standing on the brink of the aby«s, which is yawning before their very ey^^s, they 
are racking their brains to discover a way out, a means of escape frotn the danger *’ 

‘ Sodom ve Gamore ’ cootaios vignettes r-f officers of the Alliejl Occupation and their id;o 
syncracies. The Allied officers spent most of their time in fashionable circumstances and their light 
and pleasant d iticg, which consisted of hectoring, bullying and of pressing the indigenous popu- 
lation, were enlivened by rounds of rouhtte and baccirat in the Gresk tavernas of Constantinople 
and by copious draughts of Chablis and Chatean-Margot. Yakoub Kadri h is drawn the inimitable 
picture of the Bri ish Intelligence Officer— Cantain Gerald Jackson Read, who, although be lacked 
Drains, possessed superb contempt for the inferior races. The Turks in their cafes and in the 
streets and in the tram-cars, which raif from Galata to the Bayezid Maidan, were always liable 
to be insulted by being pushed off pavements and thrown down from tram-cari by arrogant 

military officers. 

* 

* This article was written by the wirier of these pages for the * Nationalist (Calcutta) 
and published in the 19ih Februaty, 1945 issue of that journal. It has been reproduced here with 
the permission of its editor. S. K, C. 
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Thaitfore, the cry is heard throughout * Sodom ve Gamore * — * Nertiye Yeni Turan * (where is 
the New Turkey?) The triumphs of AUtiirk and his armies in Anatolia, the victories of Tunlu 
Punar and Ushak gave the correct answer to the arrogance of the con luerors. The protest of 
Yakoub Kadri is symbolised in the last chapter of his novel — in the triumphal home-coming of 
Atatiiik and the freedom of a New Turkey; the passage runs thus : — “Crowds lined the stree^Le, 
even the Suburban, the Denationalised, the Francophiles and Angloph les peeped timidly from the 
windows. The Mob and the Pasha— both realised that a great event had befallen the r country, 
perhaps the greatest in its history. Ti»e days of pain had euded. Tha days of happiness had not 
yet begun They would begin on the morrow. Only an uncertain delirious joy was present now. 

It enveloped the crowds in Ayaz Pasha, in Sultan Haraam, in Bayezld Muidan, in Pera Bazar, 
in Galata, in Kadi-Koy, in Top-Kapou, in Buyiikdere. in Beshiktash, in Therapia, even in far 
Scutari and Haydar- Pasha and in all the streets of Stainboul and its suburbs. The Government 
offices of the capital, the merchant offices ig Beyoglu and the shutters of the kiosks at Shishli 
remained closed. The inhabitants of these quarters had shamelesdy failed their country and were 
afraid. The cro.vd watcbid deliriously, the soldiers of the victorious army were marbing through. 
Weary, dirty, mud spatte reef, bi.refo*Dted .oldiers; they marched warily and mechanically. 
Were these really the vii torious soldiers of Ushak and Tnnlu-Punar, of A6on Kara-Hissar? Behind 
thet^e ragged troops, these poor heroes came a mud-spattered staff car. In it sat the man, the 
General of all these forces'. He looked old and tiied. The saturnine countenance, the embittere4 
E?suth, the stern e^es cmld only belong to one man The crowds ceased cheering as they looked 
at this man in wonder. It was the Gazi- Mustafa Kemal. * 

The Protest of Yakoub Kadri Bey bad borne fruit. 

Attempts at Vivisection— 

Arab Nationalism is unified and indivisible. Arab Moslems and Arab Christians are united 
in the passionate defence of their common patrimony. In these columns we have always emphasised 
the accord which has existed between the Arab Moslems and the Arab Christians. In fact, to 
those of us who have been travellers in the Nfar and Middle East this is a mere platitude. 
Travellers like P. Eondot of the Fiench Institute of Damascus — who wrote about the friendly 
feelings which exist between the Moslem Kurds and the Christian Assyrians of Syria* — are 
simply re»itcrating an established fact. What is true of minorities like the Kurds anil the Assyrians 
is even more true of the major sections of Moslems ai d Christians. Eacially and culturally Arab 
Christians and Arab Moslems are the same ; only in their religions are they different. It is a fallacy 
of the ignorant that the Arab Christians are not patriotic. The earliest founders of Arab Nationa- 
lism a century ago were two Christians: Butrus Bustani and Shaikh Ibrahim al Yazeji— both 
citizens of Beyrouth, which is the birth place of Arab NatmnaUsm. In our own times we have 
the Christian Gecrge Antonius Bey, author of the book ‘ ihe Arab Awakening ’ and Secretary- 
General to the Arab National Movement. To-day in Arab conntrits there is an united front 
against the Jews and this manifest fact should be noted by those Powers who are interested in 
Arab affairs. 

Therefore, the formation of a Jewish State out of the Lebanon is extremely ill-advised in the 
present temper of the Arab People, It really means tliot the British and American Imperialists 
want to create a rift in Arab Nationalism. Throughout the 1 9th Century, the European consolates 
ill the Levant have tried to set ChrisTians aga-nst Moslems and now the British and the Americans 
by this unnatural suggestion of creating a Christian-Jewish State of the Lebanon really desire to 
wean the Arab-Christians away from their allegiance to the Arab Nationalist Cause and to divide 
them from their Moslem biethren, Lebanon, the foyer of Arab Nationalism, is as much an 
integral part of the 'Arab World as its neighbour Sy.'ia and any attempt to foist the Jews on the 
Arab Christians of the Lebanon will surely meet with disaster. 

Crimean Diplomacy— 

The Peninsula of the Crimea has had an unenviable reputation in History. In Antiquity And in 
the Middle Ages it has been the abode of pirates. Especially in the Middle Agea the Genoese and 
the Venetians, who had the monopoly of the Black Sea Trade, indulged surreptitiously in acts of 
piracy and made the Crimea their stronghold and their nest. Later, the Turkish Khans of the 
Crimea introduced some kind of ordered adminlatratim in the Peninsula but the pages of their 
History too, if we have to believe their annalist Von Hammer-Purgstalli is full of bloodshed. 
Then, the CSrimea was also the scene of the Crimean War. 

At Yalta in the Crimea, in the Palace of Livadia, the Conference of the * Big Three ’ 
met and discussed end disposed of Europe. Stalin’s wishes regarding Poland were satisfied. The 
Conference smacked thr oughout of an atmosphere of secret diplomacy. It seems that the period 
of diplomacy and of secret treaties, which characterised the turn of the centnryi has returned 
to us again with vengeance. Too many things are ensbronded in mystery. What arrangements 
were made with regard to Turkey ? Bussia has always liked to look at the Black Sea, the Bos-^ 
phorus, the Marmara and the Dardanelles as her spheres Sf influence. Hepercuasions are being' 
felt already. The Turkish National Assembly has unanimously approved of a declaration Of war 
agaihst tha Axis and that is only natural as in accordance with the decisions taken at the Crimean 
Conference only those nations, wlm will have declared war againal the Axis by March 1, 1945, will 
he regarded as associates by the side of the TJntted Nations. 

See ‘Bound the World* Octoberi 1944 issue. 
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Dr. S. P. Mookerjee's Speech at Ihe Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal — 

Dr. Syamaprasad Mookeijee’s Presidential Address at the Annual Meeting of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of B'^ngal was both sane and striking. It was not marked by that lack of realism 
of absence of a sense of wider issues which is the usual vice of presidential addresses at aca- 
demic gatherings. The Speech was realistic and there was a vein of idealism rnaning through it; 
above all, it was intensely nationalistic and patriotic. 

We have printed the speech in full in the present issue of this journal. Dr. Mocker jee dealt 
with the different aspects of India’s ancient heritage and with the neglect of proper archaeological 
work in the past, especially by British ofl&cials who did not care about Indian Culture and were 
shockingly ignorant of it. In the 19th century many acts of vandalism were perpetrated by 
ignorant administralori — even by Governor-Generals. Dr. Mockerjee emphasised the need for 
a proper cultural Reconstruction in India. To -quote his own words: *’ Science is essentially 
international and does not represent the true ideals and aspirations of any particular nation. 
Only in the field of its a plication it is conditioned by nati mal^exigenoies. If such exigencies 
are disregarded, if the national needs and requirements are ignored, if the local conditions and 
capacity for adaptation are overlooked* the application of science produces results that are not 
bent-ficial to the nation. The ideals and aspirations of a nation are best represinted by its culture, 
it cannot be denied that in India too, inspite of the variety in languages, religions and physical 
types, there is a basic national culture.** • * 

In the last portion of his speech, Dr. Mookerjee stressed the need for a c ultural co-operation 
between the Occident and lithe Orient— “ In the Renaissance of the Middle Ages it was the East 
that gavejto the West. In the modern renaissance of Asia it was the West that gave to the East. 
But now each has something to give to the other and from this mutual need and richness there will 
spring, if the times are free, life for mankind richer and better than anything we have yet known.** 
Dr, Mookerjee rightly asserted, however, that cultural co-operation could only be between eq-ials 
and not on any other basis. 

S. K. C. 


gtcuicius anb Notices of 

Modern Islam in India : A Social Analysis — by Wilfred Cantwell Smith, Lecturer in Islamiq 
History, Furman Ch?istiaD College, Lahore, Fxtensinn Work Associate, Henry Martyn School of 
Islamic Studies, Aligarh. Published by Minerva Book Shop, Anarkali, Lahore. Pp. 399. 
Trice Rs. 10/. 

The first part of this outstanding book deals with intellectuals and the movement of ideas 
and the second with their expression through various political organisations and religious or 
semi-religious movements. 

The first of the four chapters of the first part describes the efforts of the Muslim community 
under the leadership of Sir Sayyid Ahmed Khap to assimilate British culture under, more or less, 
the instinct of self-preservation, and the second, its natural reaction, revivalism of the Islamic 
culture of the past with Amir Ali as its protagonist. The third and fourth chapters discuss two 
aspects, progressive and reactionary, of recent trends in respect of the culture of the future. 

The first part may be said to form the background, without which the views eiyjressed in the 
seqond part will not find acceptance in all quarters. 

The essay on communal ism with which the second part opens offers a brilliant analysis of the 
problem and contains many ideas not familiar except to those who have made a close study of the 
subject and thought very deeply over it. The second chapter dealing with the Khilafat and related 
movements is interesting as a succint account which leaves nothing important unsaid. The chapter 
dealing with the various nationalist Islamic groups, which have placed Indian above group interests, 
is marked by an, appreciative spirit tempered by strict impartiality. The same detachment is 
also noticeable in the description of the Khaksar Movement, while the type of Islamic nationalism, 
which is to-day finding expression in the Muslirn League, is no less remarkable for clear thinking 
and a just estimate of the part it is plnying in Indian politics. 

^ A reading, however cursory, of the book is enough to show how well-equipped the author is 
for the task he has undertaken, both by reason of his abilities and his assiduous study of the large 
•mass of materials be has collected, abundant proof of which is found in the numertms references 
and notes as well as in the bibliography covering 92 pages. Even those who entertain views 
diverging from those put forward by the author will find it diflScult to refute him because everything 
he ^as said h based on irrefutable facts and because he is so cruelly logical. .... 

We strongly recommend the perusal of this hook to every Indian desirous of familiarising 
himself with the causes, the histoiw and the solution of the communal problem and would like to 
approach it In a strictly scientific and detached spiriti 
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Some Eminent Behar Contemporaries — by Lt-Col. Dr. Sachrbjdaiianda Sinha, D.litt., 
M. L A , Barri8ter*at-Law, Vice-ChaDcellori Patna University, Editor, T/ic Hindusthan ReineW. 
With a foreword by Dr, Amarnath Jha. Published by Himalaya Publications, Patna. Pp. 218. 

Dr. Sinha presents a galaxy of striking portraits of twenty-three of h s Beharee contempor- 
aries and in almost every case he has something new to say about them, utilising for the purpose 
the knowledge gained through his personal and intimate contacts with them. Among the person- 
ages described are some who though not born in Dr. Sinha's native province had either passed 
the major part of their active life in it or had identified themselves so thoroughly with it as to be 
regarded as in no way inferior to the born Beharee in regard to their love for the province. He 
pa-ses from very big landlords such as the Maharajah of Darbhanga through members of tlie more 
or less (oinfortable middle classes down to the poorest of the poor who have risen in life economically 
or made their mark in the public life of Behar. It is with some difi&culty th »t the temptation to 
refer to some of them is overcome, as they constitute perfect specimens of the biographer’s art. 

But the reader will probably agree with the reviewer in thinking that to the non-Beharee, 
the niost interesting section of the book is the long introduction, the history of the creation of a 
separate province of Bihar and the very good reasons which prompted Dr. Sinha to take the 
leadership in the agitation for it and, last but not least, the light thrown on the working of dyarchy 
so amply and ably dealt with in the Appendix. 

The addition of an indes has increased the usefulness of the book for purposes of reference. 

♦;*> Indian Economjr During the War— Second (Revised; Edition by L. C. Jain, M.A., LL.B., 
Ph.D., D.8c. Econ. (London ),• University Professor of Economics, the Punjab. Published by the 
Civil and Military Gazette, Ltd., Lahore- Pp. 140. Price Rs. 3-4. ^ 

The six chapters of which the book is composed contain the substance of an equal number of 
lectures on Indian Economy during the war, delivered by the author in and 1943 in the Patna 
University. These were recast and published in book fornr in March, 1944, and after the first 
edition was exhausted, revised and published in June, 1944. The first five chapters deal with tlie 
effects of the present war on agriculture, industries, trade, the moue ? market and our finance 
while ibe last summarises the author’s findings with some very acute and r)Utspoken comments on 
our economic situation as the author interprets it. The suggestions he offers in this chapter, brief 
as they are, in regard to the principles of planning are worth detailed discussion, wdiile his comments 
on the lowering of moral standards, which he shows is not confined to India only, need our most 
serious consideration. The bibliography at the end of the book is not only valuable as a guide to 
those who would like to carry on further studies in the directions indicated in the body of the 
book, but it also shows the wide range of authorities consulted. 

The exposition of these subjects, some of which are technical in nature, is so clear that even 
the man wf o has received no academic training in economics can easily follow what is said ; 
and what is said is said in so attractive a manner that our ii9terest is maintained unimpaired from 
the beginning to the end of the book. Within less than 150 pages, the author has placed before 
his readers a large mass of information derived from authoritative sources includirg official 
publications and these have been handled with remarkable ability to prove the views advanced. 
Apparently dry and uninteresting facts assume a new significance under hm magic touch. 

Dr. Jain deserves the gratitude of all for the clear and forceful way in which he has made 
the economic problems discussed easily intelligible to the man in the street while at the same* 
time suggesting certain fruitful lines of study to those interested in the future economic development 
of India. 

Political Parties with Special Reference to India — by Raiyaseva Pravina C. V. Chandrasekb- 
aran, M. A. (OxoD.), D.*Liit. Hon., Pro-Vjce-Chancellor, University of Travancore. Rochouse & 
Sons., Ltd., Publishers, Madras. Pp. 108. 

These are a series of two lectures delivered under the auspices of the University of Madras 
in July, 1943, in connection with the endowment created for the purpose in honour of South 
India’s oldest statesman, the Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri. The author has not cnly shown 
the depth of bis learning so far as knowledge of politics is concerned but he has said certain very 
pertinent things where be has dealt with Tudiun political parties. Laying his intimate knowledge 
of current politics under contribution, he ha* fearlessly pointed out the weaknesses of the different 
Indian political parties, incidentally explaining what may be called the inner cohtradictions of the 
Congress. He has also done it the very great service rebutting the charge of Fascism brought 
against the Congress by its critics, Indian and non-Indian, proving by irrefutable farts that the 
Conservative Party of England has been sjstemalically following the same policy without being 
charged with this fault. 

The solution of communalism suggested in the second lecture is one wortli careful consideration 
while his pungent criticisms of the two principal communal organisations, the Hindu Mahasabha 
and the Muslim Xieagne, are not only correct but also provocative of thought. 

Planning for India— by BimalC. Ghosh. B.Sc. (Econ.) (Lond.). Published by the Indian 
Branch of the Oxford University Piess. 

The author, who, one infers, is a believer in Socialism admits at the c utset of hia book that a 
limited amount of improvement is possible under Capitalism, but he asks the very pertinent question^ 
for whoso benefit the people at large should tighten their belts as envisaged by those responsible 
for what is now called the Bombay Plan. Mr, Ghosh draws attention to the high lights of the 
plan pointing out some of its most prominent shortcomings, two of which are the defects inherent 
in a capitalistic system of production and in the private ownership of land. His brilliant analysis 
of the sources of the fin^pcas as interpreted by Mr. Birla is a noteworthy contribution to th^ 
dissuasions which center round the Bombay Plan. 
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Mr. Ghosh’s supfgestion is that an organisation of experts similar to the Soviet Gosplan should 
be set up to work out an economic plan for th 3 whole of India and that politicians should have 
their say only before the final adoption of such a plan. 

A great deal has been said within a comparatively short compass in this book, the problem 
ha# been treated in a truly detached way and the exposition is lucidity itself. 

30 Months in Russia — by D. 0. TenJulkar. Published by the Karnatak Publishiog House, 
Chira Bazar, Bombay 2. Pp. 96. Price Ite 1*4. 

Dedicated to Puudic Jawaharlal Nehru and with seven halftone bkcks prepared from 
photographs taken by the author and a map of the U 8. S. R. showing where it meets China and 
India, th's book wliich has studiously avoided all discussions beiring on Soviet politics is a very 
interesting contribution to the Indian literature on the subject. 

At the outset we are told the circumstances under which Mr. Tendulkar visited the U. S. S. R. 
in 1934, where he supported himself with his photographic and literary work and how he came into 
intimate contact with its various activities, paying visits to different areas though the major part 
of his time was spent at Moscow. He thus enjoyed the opportunity to see the execution of 
the Second Five-Yeir Plan at close quarter-. The author has given»very vivid descriptions of what 
he actually saw of the varioirs aspects of daily life iu tlje U. S. S. R. and has sfiown great 
ability in concentrating on those among them which he was aware would irterest his countrymen. 

Beginning with the railway journey to Moscow from the border station on the Russian* 
Polish frontier, he has described the large part women play in the commercial And industrial life sf 
Russia, the friendliness of the people and their utter freedom from colour j^rejudice. We next have 
a magnificent description of Moscow with an account of its daily life, its art treasures, its 
educational and cultural institutions. Then come chapters descriptive of the Soviet arrangements 
for taking care of, educating and training children, of the position assigned to women regarded as 
man's comrade, a brief and interesting account of Tsarist Russia and the improvements introduced 
by the Communists. This naturally leads to a discussion of the Five-Year Plans and the changes 
for the better following from their successful execution, rendered possible mainly because tliey 
were not imposed from without, but because in the language of Mr. Tendulkar “ millions make the 
plan.” The transition from industrial to agricultural improvements by the popularisation of 
machinery, by state and collective farms is natural and this the twelfth chapter of the book has 
many things to teach India, the land of small holdings and toiling peasantry. An interesling 
chapter is devoted to an account of the satisfactory way in which the minority problem of the 
U. 8. S. R. with its nearly two hundred peoples has been solved. Last of all comes a description 
of the Red Army, its recruitment and training and the way in which it has been impregnated 
with a spirit of self-sacrifice and patriotism, which explain the stand it put up before the Germans 
when Russia was wantonly attacked b} the Nazis as well as its success when it took the offensive. 

Mr. Tendulkar deserves great praisg for this very interesting book. The only criticism that 
can be offered is that by omittiog all reference to the political attitudes and activities of the 
U. S. 8. R. he has not given a complete picture of Soviet Russia. 

H. C. Mookerjee 


Independent India and a New World Order— by Y. G. Krishnamurti. 

This book examines the soundness of Gandhi’s philosophical, economic and moral sTstem, 
his method of realising the dream of his life, an Independent India, on the principles of Love 
and Ahimsa and his ardent desire of influencing the world civilisation by stimulating the 
civilisation of India towards the realisation of truth and the fine dynamism of love. He sets 
forth iu detail Gandhism, in its all-comprehensiveness as the principle of life and society and 
exhibits its Boundness against the modern setting of Fascism, Communism, Imperialism and the 
so-called Democracy. The author thinks that all these forms of polity have been tried and 
‘ have nothing in them which can envisage the true basis of life in the widest commonalty 
of spirit. He throws suggestions of some schemes towards the foundation of world understanding 
and new world-order, such as the world-university. ” It will not teach a hybrid internationalism, 
hut ordered nationalism, seeking to establish the place of individual natural cultures within a 
general patterp. The University should teach the lesson of history, that wars will survive 
to long as national interests override the common good.” A new moral order on a world scale 
is an imperative necessity but that is not possible unless a non-violent life based on perfect 
chastity, dignified poverty, truth and fearlessness is embraced. Any scheme for the peace of 
the world— a kind of citizenship is not feasible unless our feeling is educated by love an l 
uctuated by the spirit of cosmic service. The author believes that Gandhiji’s scheme of life 
serves the conditions for the peaceful development of world life. The new order slould be 
essentially a moral order, which will give a new sofcial and economic ideal based mere upon the 
cons'dtraiicn of human integration and the r'istribution of the means of equal happiness, educaiion, 
comfort to all. The guardians cf the moial order should be endowed with the philosopher’s 
comprehensive vision, the artist’s creative imagination exiended to all the fields of e.xpression. 

• The author says ** it is a matter for education, backed by ethical politics, to strive for mutual 
toleration. If certain prejudices are overcome individuals can achieve a working harmony.” 

But he thinks that “ moral re-armament will be possible only if an International Peice 
Brigade takes the place of an International Police.” He also advances a scheme for the structure 
of a co-operation world commonwealth, a supernatural union, which is instructive. 

This, indeed, is ail right, but it requires a change of heart, both thinking and action inspifed 
by a cosmic imagination to get it realised. Even in this War the heart of the powers seems not to 
have changed, and the straggle for Indian Independence on non-violence and love is still not an 
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ftccomplisbed fact. This only, exhibits that the haman heart as yet does Jbeat in cosmic feelings ; the 
wnceutration to racial self «s still vigorously active. Gandhi’s prophetic vision may move the 
wheel of life all over the world if the constructive statesraan can see the beauty of a life in lote 
and its inspiring exhaltation which redeems from the cringing self. 

The book is full of information, enriched by a large number of quotations from great authorities. 
One feels that the value and attraction of the book would ba^e been moch enhanced if the mass of 
matter were more organically connected and unimportant details eliminated. Gandbiji occupies a 
few pages in a large volume, though the book is based upon bis thought and inspiration. 

The IndiYidual and the State— By Sampurnanand. Published by Kitab-Mahal, Allahabad 
Pp. 142. 

Mr, Sampurnanand has in this book advanced views on the various theories of the state ; 
towards the end he gives his own views. He has given analyses of the Piatonio* the Hegelian 
the Marxist theory and also of the theories of St. Paul, Hdler and Bhisma. They certainly will 
be read with interest. 

The chief question, he thiuks, is ; does the State exist for the Indivi iual or the Individual for 
(he State? This is ani age-long problem taxing the intelligence of great philosophers and spiritual 
men to throw helpful light on it. Hegel says every man has sucked at the breast of the universal 
ethos. Marx chiefly follows Hege>, for in bis Econ omic Conception of the State, he has made 
State the chef centre of interest, though he is cut off from Hegel’s Idealism. Plato “makes 
the individual the centre of ^ the scheme ; the State exists for hi^ sake and has a value only in so 
far as it serves his real interest.” The State is the organisation which should be instramental 
to guide the Individual to attain the highest perfection in Wisdom. And the guides of such a 
State can only be philosophers. Then he shortly examines unfavourably the claims of the 
Totalitarian States of Italy and Germany, because he does not see any superior philosophy behind 
it and opines that Nazism and Fascism are offshoots of the last war and does not represent 
any substantial thinking behind them. The Vedantic Theory, which the author supports, view that 
the state or the community as a v hole is reflection of the universal, being the collective whole 
in which the individual forma elements or parts. 

The State organises the forces for the collective well-being, and distributes functions according 
to the capacites and merits of the types, emphasising the outlook that the chief effort of the State 
should be to help the Individual to realise his perfection in Wisdom that ultimately sees the 
identity of being in all. The author says “ the measure then of the efficiency of state or any 
other institution and the only justification for its existence will be the degree to which it helps 
man in his quest and succeeds in removing obstacles from bis path.” This realisation will create 
free men full of love and sympathy, actuated by the transcendental wisdom moving the society 
by their example towards spiritual and cosmic ends, oltirn^ely passing into the Calm. 

One cannot but agree with the author that the State ii no State which has not this end in 
view; the provision for natural comfort and security does not go a great way. The State must 
have higher ends in view, without which with mere order and prosperity as ideals, it has no serious 
meaning. In such a State everybody serves a useful function, but be is led by the urge of dharma^ 
which sanctions evolution and the unfolding of his being niaking for, in its final expression, wisdom 
and liberation. 

Mahendranath Sircar 




VISIT OF H. E. THE GOVERNOR TO THE A8UTOSH MDSEtiM 

H. E. The Governor of Bengal, Mr. R. G. Casey, accompanh d]by Captain J. Irwin, paid an 
informal visit to the Asutosh Museum of Indian Art, Calcutta Umver-ity, on Friday, the 2nd o;‘ 
February. He tvas shown round the Museum by Mr. D. P. Ghosh, the Curator. His Excellency 
evinced a great deal of interest in the various specimens of art and archaeology. 

VISIT OF SIR CXRITj NORWOOD AND SIR WALTER MOBBRLEY TO THE 
LNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 

The eminent British educationists— Sir Cyril Norwood, President of St. John’s College," 
Oxford and Sir Walter Moberley, ex-Vice Chancellor of Manchester University and President or 
the Universities Grants Committee in Great Britain, recently paid a visit to the University of 
Calcutta. Oh Wednesday, the 14th of February last, they were cCnducted round the various 
departments of the University College of Science. On Thursday, the I6th of Februaiy, they 
deliberSted with members of the Syndicate and were guests at an *AT HOME* given by the 
ViCO*Ohanc#Ilor end members of the Syndicate. Both Sir Cyril Norwood and Sir Walter M<mr|ey 
addressed the gathering. Sir Cyril Norwood dealt chiefly with the Post-War develcpmeuts la 
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Secondary Education in England. emphasised that there must be many new types of 

education ''which are not primarily bookish, which will be based upou seeing an i doing and 
on making thingi and which may be built round music and art or some particular crafts or 
drafts or a little industry or agriculture.” Sir Walter Moberley described the work of the Univer- 
sities Grants Committee and dealt with the question of the Universities* autonomy. 

We have reproduced their speeches in fail in another section of this issue. 

LILA LECTURESHIP 

Sm. Anurupa Devi has been appointed Lila Lecturer and the subject of her lecture will be 
‘ The Position of Women iu Society and Literature.* 

uiPLOMA COURSE IN JOURNALISM : SUB-COMMITTEE FORMED 

A draft scheme for a course in Journalism at the University of Calcutta has been prepared 
and was discussed at a meeting convened by the Cliairn an of the Appointments Board of the 
University — Dr. B. C. Roy —on tiie 24th of February last. 

A Sub committee was formed with the Hon’ble Mr. Justice C. C. Biswrs, Mr. P. N. Banerjee, 
Mr. B. Sen-Gupta, Dr. Dhiren Sen, Mr. Mrinaikanti Bose, Mr. Suresh Majumdar and 
ktr. Hemendraprasad Ghosh, to prepare a syllabus. ^ 

CALCUTTA UNIVERSITT GEOGBAPHBES’ ASSOCIATION 

The inaugural meeting of the Calcutta University Geographers’ Association was held on 
Friday, the 23rd of February. Ur. W. D. West, the geologist, who was the guest-in-ebief, spoke 
about the relation beteen Geology and Geography. Dr. S. P. Chatterjee is the President of the 
Association. 



Official Notifications, University of Calcutta 

Orders by the Vioe-Ghanoellor and Syndicate of the 
University of Calcutta 


NOTICE 


I.A. and I.Sc. EsaminatioDs, 1946 

• The following notes are published for general information with reference to this OfiSce 
Notification No* T. 675, dated ihe 16th September, 1943, regarding the list of text-books prescribed 
for the I.A. and I.Sc. Examinations, 1946 : — 

1 

Arab'c (Second Language) 

Under the heading Arabic— Poetry, for ‘ pages 1 ; 263-267, 312-327 (middle)’ read ‘ Pages 241 : 
968-267 : 312-327 (middle).’ 


11 


Botany 


The bouk, * A Text Book of Practical Botany ’ by Majumd ir, Banerjee and Ba: erjee has been 
emitted from the list of recommended books in Botany as the book is out of print. 

• m 


Urdu (Second Language) 

The pieces in Poetry are prescribed from * Manazir-i-Qudrat, Vol. I,’ by Ulyas Barani, 
published by the Muslim University in 1984. The corresponding pieces from other editions also 
may be read. 


Senate House, 

1945 . 


J. CHAKRAVORTI, 

Begistrar, 
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NOTICE 


A{)plication8 are iavited for Sir Taraknath Palit Research Scholarship to be awarded by this 
University in 1946. 

The Scholarship is tenable abroad (outside India) under the terms and conditions laid down 
in Rules {vide Calendar, 19421, (pages 457-8) and is open to very distinguished graduates of the 
Calcutta University of either pex who must be unmarried and must have taken the Degree of M.Sc., 
or D.Sc., or have been awarded the PrerachanJ Roychand SchoIar8hip.[ 

Intending candidates are to apply to the undersigned on or before the 6th March, 1946, in a 
prescribed form (available from the Office of tbe Registrar). 

Senate House J. CHAKRAVORTI, 

The 5th February, 1945. ' Reqistrar. 

NOTIFICATION No. C-5478-Affl. 

It is notified for general information that under Section 22 read with Sub-section (3) of section 
21 of the Indian Universities Act, 1904 (VIII of 1904), the Governor is pleased to order that, with 
effect from the eession 1944 45, tlie C -tton College, Gau^hati, shall be affiliated to the Calcutta Uni- 
versity in Bengali (Second Language) to the I. A. and also to the B.A. (Pass) Standard, with 
permission to present candidates for the I. A. and B.A. Examinations in that subject from 1946 
and not earlier. 

Senate House,' J. CHAKRAVORTI. 

The 19th February ,1945. ' Regisirar 

DATES OF EXAMINATIONS, Etc. 


1. The next M.B. Examinations will be held from Monday, the 23rd April, 1945. 

Applications and fees for admission to the exarainaflons should reach the University not later 

than Thursday, the 29th March, 1945. 

N.B . — Applications and fees must be submitted together. A delay fee of Rs. 5 will be charged 
for each application received after the last date. 

Senate House, A. P. DASGUPTA, 

The SOih February 1945. Controller of Examinations (Offg,) 

2. The M. D. Examinatiou of the candidates eligible to sit for it will be held from Monday, 
the 7th May, 1945. 

3. Tbe Examination for the Teachers’ Training Certificate in Domestic Science will be held 

[ from Monday, the 9th July, 1945. i 

Applications and fees for admission to the examination should reach the office of the (Controller 

of Examinations not later than Monday, the 4th June, 1946. 

♦ 

The Premcband Roychand Studentship in Science for the year 1943 has been awarded to the 
undermentioned candidates on tbe thesis noted against their names 

(1) Mr. Pareschandra ... ‘‘Theory of motion of charged particles in the 

Bhattacbaryya, M.Sc. Earth’s magnetic field,*' and other papers. 

(2) Mr. Kamajpaksha ... ‘*Tb© Soft X-Ray spectroscopy of some elements 

Dasgupta, M.Sc. and compounds.” 

The Griffith Menmnal Prize in Science for the year 1942 bas been awarded to the under- 
mentioned candidate en the thesis noted against his name : — 

Sachchidananda Banerji, M.Sc. ^ ... “Studies on tbe nutrition of college 

Motto— “Nation Means Nutiition** students in Calcutta.” 

Tbe undermentioned candidate is admitted to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. The title of 
the thes's submitted by him and approved by the Board of Examiners is noted against his name : 

Mathuranath Goswami, M.A, ... “Central Banking and Monetary Control 
, in India.” 

Senate House, A. P. DASGUPTA, 

The ^Srd February, 1945. ControUer of Examinations {Offg.) 

Id addition to the candidalea wl ose names wore published in tbe BengJ Educational Gazette 
Aitgust, 1944. as having passed the B.A. Examiration held in Mnrch, 1941, t^ e und rmentione (3 
candidate is also declared to have p issed the B.A. Examination, 1944 : — ' 

Pa^s Course 
Parimalchandra Sarkar, 

Non collegiate student, Roll Mym. 'J) N. 1 


A. P. DASGUPTA, 
ControUer of Examinations {Offg.) 

VINCENT MASSEY SCHOLARSHIP 
For 1945-1946 
ANNOUNCEMENT 

Applications are now invited for the Vincent Massey Scholarship for 1946-46, - 
1* Nature of the Scholarship. 

This Scholarship has been made possible by i.he generosity of the Hon’ble Vincent Massey 
of Catiada.a# ft token of good- will towards India, The Scholarship is of the value of 2,000 dollars 


Senate Hou^^e, 
TheSBth February, 1945. 
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(inclusive of all expenses), and is tenable for one year at the University of Toronto for Post-Gradua*e 
Woik (ordinarily Master's degree). In addition to the value of the Scholarship the University of 
Toronto has agreed to remit the regular tuition feea in the case of this Scholarship. This concession 
will not apply to laboratory fees for sciences. * 


• 2. The Award of Scholarship . 

The Scholarship is to be awarded by His Excellency the Viceroy on thi recommendation of a 
Committee of Selection. The General Secretary of the Y.M.O.A. in India is the ez-officio Seoreta^ 
of this Committee. In view of passage difficulties the Trustees of the Vincent Massey Scholarship 
Committee have agreed that the Scholarship should be awarded annually as heretofore on the 
understanding than the scholars selected proceed to Toronto for graduate stUvly when it iapracfcica* 
ble. The successful candidate will be expected to maintain touch with the field of intended 
specialization, in case there should be any considerable delay before he can actually take up his 
Scholarship. 


3. Qualifications of the Applicants. 

The Applicants should be holders of a first class M.A., M.Sc. or an Honours Degree. 

Women candidates are not eligible for the Scholarship. 

4. Subjects available at the University of Toronto. 

Advanced courses of instruction and facilities for research are offered to P^st-Graduate students 
in the following subjects : — * 


Anatomy 

Anthropology 

Applied Mathematics 

Archaeology 

Astronomy 

Biochemistry 

Botany 

Business Administration 
Chemical Engineering & 
Applied Chemistry 
JChemiatry 
Chinese Studies 
Civil Engineering 
Classics 

Educational Theory 
Electrcai Engineering 
English 


Epidemiology & 

Biometrics 
Fine Arts 
Food Chemistry 
Geography 

Geology and Paleontology 
Germanic Languages and 
Literature 
History 

Household Science 
Hygiene and Preventive 
Medicine 

Law 

Mathematics 

Mineralogy 

Mechanical Engineering 
Pathological Chemistry 


Pathology & 

Bacteriology 

Pharmacology 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Physiology 

Physiological Hygiene ^ 

Political Science and Economics 

Preventive Dentistry 

Psychiatry 

Psychology 

Public Administration 

Romance Langua^ies 

Semitics 

Sociology 

Zoology 


5. When and to whom to apply. 

The applications for the Scholarship should reach the undersigned not later than the 15th« 
March, 1945, on the prescribed form in triplicate, which can be bad for four annas irona tne un e • 
signed. The copit \9 of the lestimonials must be submitted on papers speciallv provided with t e 
applications. Applications should be ad Iressed to the undersign 'd by designation and not hy 
name. 

6. Calendar of the School of Graduate Studies 

The Calendar of the School of Graduate Studies of the University of Toronto for the year 
1943*44 has been sent to the Registrars of all the Universities in In lia with the request that it may 
be made avjulable to the public for consultation, through University libraries. A copy may also 

be consulted in the office of the undersigned. t- . xn*. 

D. F. MCCLELLAND, 

Hony. Secretary^ 

Vincent Masses Seliolarship Seleofion Committee, 
1st January, 1945. 5, Russell Street, Calcutta. 

LADY TATA MEMORIAL TRUST 

Scientific Reaeairch Scholairships, 1945-46 


1. Applications are invited for eight Scientific Research Scholarships of the value of Rs. 
- - n 45-1946. Scholarships are tenable normally for a f y 


per month each for the year 1945 
month* commencing from l*t July. 1945. and are renewable at the diacretion of the Truatwa 


150 
twelve 
All 


Rionins comuieucmg iroiu JL»V aiUAjr, auu a^;aaowoiw*w 

old schalars who desire renewal should re-apply, after submitting a ^ Graduates 

2. The Scholarships are open to men and women of Indian nationality wb , . . . 
in Medicine or Science of a recognised Dnivereity. They must undertake to 

will be debarred from private practice. . ,iirertlv or indirectly 

* 8. The subjects selected for scientific investigation must have a bearm , direc y 

on the alleviation of human suffering from disease. - ..u ■ o.aTtiir'fttiona 

* 4. Applicants must be required to furnish the following information in t eir pp 

along with certificates of physical fitness and character : 

. W pfmanentAddreaa- 


6-1644P-in 
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ie) Betftils of Academic Career — 

(/) Particulars of previous research work — 

(g) Particulars of the proposed research— 

(h) Pal ticulars of other emoluments, scholarships and pay or any other financial 

support from friends or relations they are or will be in receipt of during the period they are Scholars 
and the amount if any . — ’ 

5. In stating the parliculais of the proposed research under item (4) (g) applicants must 
give (cj a abort resume on the subject of research indicating the present state of knowledge and th) 
details of the proposed research indicating (i) the methods intended to be employed, {U) previous 
experience in ii*e use of these methods and (m) the experiments to be carried out. 

6. Appl'cations must be forwarded through the Director of a recognised Research Institute 
or laboratory where the applicant proposes to work and must be accompanied by a letter from the 
Director or Head of the Department concerned staCing that he has critically examined the details 
of the proposed research, that he approves of the general plan and that be is willing, as far as 
possible, to guide and direct the inve8tig>4tion and give laboratory facilities. 

7. Applications, which must be typed, must give full particulars in the order indicated above 
and must be addressed to the Secretary, The Lady Tata Memorial Trust, Bombay HousC^ Bruce 
Street, Bombay Fort, so as to reach him n» t later than 15th March, 1945. 

8. Applicants are warned that any canvassing, direct or indirect, of the Trustees or Members 
of the Selection Committee, will entail disqualification. 

9. The result *of the selection will be announced on the 18th June, 1945, and the selected 
scholars will be required to* report themselves for duly , to their respective Directors, on the lat 
July, 1945. 

10. The selected scholars shall devote themselves to the work before them to the entire 
satisfaction < f the Trustees who reserve the right to withhold payment. They will be required to 
submit periodical progress reports every six months to the Secretary of the Trust, through the 
Director or Head of the Department concerned, together with the remarks of the research guide 
on the work done The Scholarahips are liable to be terminated without any notice on receipt of 
any unfavourable report from the Director or recognised Head of the Department under whom the 
scholars may be working. 

N.B.— Testimonials, reprints and other papers received with the applications, will, under no 
circumstances, be returned. Applications from scholars who do not furnish full and detailed 
information called for under Item No. 4, more particularly (h), will not be considered. 

Bombay^ 15tli January, 1945, 
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EDUCATION IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Jan Bauds 

Press Representative of the Czechoslovak Government 


From ancient times education and instruction have ranked Iiighest in the 
scale of ideals by which the Czechoslovak nation has grown — higher than 
conquest, adventure, glory, wealth or power. Esteem for knowledge and 
’education may be traced in the nation’s fairy tales and mythology; above all, 
Iiowever. in its history. It was fostered by the mother in her child, it was 
supported in the people by Czech kings and princes. The nation in her parti- 
cular situation in the heart of Europe and surrounded by powerful nations, 
in the dramatic march of her hiljtory, saw the fulfilment of her destiny in her 
spiritual and moral strength. Her ambition is directed towards education, so 
that she might survive and hold her own amongst stronger neighbours. 

Throughout her development there is a marked tendency towards a demo- 
cratic conception. Neither the ancient nobility nor the division of the nation 
into various classes and layers of society ever went so far as to produce a con- 
centration of education in one class or to make instruction a privilege of the 
rich or influential people. Even in the remotest hut there was a desire for 
knowledge and learning. The peasant saved unceasingly in order to send his 
son to school to become a student. 

The majority of the great men of the nation — the scholars, philosophers, 
artists, statesmen — sprang from the Czechoslovak countryside, from the Czech 
and Slovak cottages. Democracy and learning met in close mutual relation. 
Apart from that, the religious question presented itself to the Czechoslovak 
nation while she was yet in the cradle of lier history and bestowed its particular 
accent on her cultural life. Beligious emphasis tended on the one hand to 
increase interest in the language and in books, and on the other hand also 
strengthened democratic and social feelings. 

On the threshold of Czechoslovak history the scene is laid for the fight 
between the Eastern Slavonic trend of civilisation and the Western Germanic 
KuUur/' in connection with the penetration of Christianity. The first 
victorious stage of Germanic influence receded again in the fourteenth century, 
^but it was apparent that Czech national civilisation was virile and that national 
consciousness was opposing German-Latin influence by seeking balance at the 
founts of Slavonic-Greek Eastern culture. Charles IV, King of Bohemia and 
Emperor of the Holy Eoman Empire, chose Prague as his residence and founded 
a University there, Carolinum,*' the first University in Central Europe (1348). 
In the midst of the Czechoslovak Nation the Beformation was horn, resailting ni 
a powerful forward-stride of the national civflisation., John Hus (137()-141u). 
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8011 of a poor mother from the countryside, came from a villiige school to the 

University, and ultimately became its Chancellor. He succeeded in achieving 
a national break-through in ecclesiastical tradition and also in making the 
national consciousness articulate. He Avas tJio lounder of the diacritical^ 
Czech hymns. The religious efHorescence* produced a general demand for 
learning. Under the influence of the Brethren it became a sacred duty of 
parents and rulers to give instruction to their children. Bishop Blahoslav 
fl571) wrote a Grammatica and a Philippica “ against the opponents ol higher 
learning.'’ By their own translation of the Bible the Brethren showed 
nation the beauty of ita, language. T]ie heritage of the Brethren culminated 
in the work of John Arnos Comenius (Kom'ensky, 1592-1671). In his 142 writings 
there are enshrined both ^tlie knowledge of his age and in particular the 
national belief and trust in spiritual values. (’omenius sliows how to use 
knowledge and how to educate the people. In his Bequest lie admonished the 
nation to look after the education of youth and the cultivation oi the mother- 
tongue. Even if 'he exceeds the boundaries of liis nation in his pansophic 
suggestions, he remains all tlie same her genius and speaker. 

It is an indication of his people’s tragic* fate that it took three (auiluries 
before his principle, that every child should receive education m his mother- 
tongue, could liecome a reality in his own country. 

Wli en, therefore, in tlie period of eighteenfh century onlightennieut the 
State took over the scliools, it found tlio Czech people well disposed. The 
nation got. what she Avas asking for, Avhat sh(‘. had always been longing for 
— an expanded system of public instruction, the’* codification of compulsory 
school attendance, etc. Tt is true that tins gain aa'Hs to some extent 
overshadowed by Germanisation applied by the Austrian State, but tlio recog- 
nized demand for instruction in the mother-toncue mitigated this sliadow and 
the schools became a source of national energy. During the niiuUeenlh century, 
these schools produced a number of nationally conscious schoiars, men of letters, 
statesmen and teachers of the nation. aa4io led lier towards the great lii)eration 
of 1918, when T. G. Masaryk, the son of a coachman, himself a professor, 
became the first President of the free and independent State. 

PriiNCiPAL Features of the CzPxnosr.ovAK Scheme of Educatiox 

The whole educational scheme in Czechoslovakia is divided into the follow- 
ing three main parts: (1) The Primary Scdiools. (2) d'lie Secondary (Middle) 
Schools, (3) The High Schools. 

Tlie Elementary National Schools had tlio following principal character- 
istics:- — They were organised for children from tlie ago of 0 to 14 years, at every 
place, Avhore, Avithin a radius of 4 kilometres (2J miles) tliere lived 40 cliildren of 
school-age , the schools were not closed even if (lie number of children fell to 15. 
A higlier state of the elementary school was the Civic school,'', providing 
a 3 or 4 years' cuiTiciilum. These higher schools for children fr<pm 11 to 14 
and 15 years respectively Avere everywhere wifliin a radius of B kilometres 
(5 miles). The teachers possessed certain necessary qualifications and were paid 
by the State. Elementary education was obligatory and free for all children. 
The child had to attend the school and class corresponding to tlie residential 
village or town or quarter of the town of the parents. The supervision of all 
schools was carried out by the State. Schools were visited at least annually 
by district Inspectors. The programmes of instruction and the syllabus were 
laid doMm m detail, and the text-books wore subject to 'the approval of the 
Ministry of Schools and National Education. The teacher was then free to 
attain the prescribed goal by his own method. 

On the initiative of the inspectors and of the Pedagogic Institute, experinaen- 
tal and reform schools were organised, i.e., elementary, higher elementary 
(civic) and secondary schools. Modern ediicntjonal methods were tested at these 
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solioois und from there reforms and suggestions went forth for the other sehoois. 
At each school there existed a Parents’ Association which met in conference 
with the representatives of the teaching staff every month. Tlie aim was to 
^establish close contact between school and family. 

The language of instruction Avas the language of the State, i.e., Czccli- 
Siovak. In districts inhabited by national minorities, the language of instruction 
was the language of the minority, G,g,, German, Polish, Hungarian, etc. 
Czech or Slovak was then the second obligatory language. 

Medical care and social assistance was assured to needy children, e,g,^ 
periodical medical inspection, supply of milk, text bookS; etc. 

At the age of 14 years, having completed their compulsory period of 
schooling, both boys and girls had an equal ox^portiMiity to secure higher educa- 
tion, either technical or academie ; lu fact, the pupil could even make up his 
mind after the first live years of school attendance. He or she was assisted 
in the decision by an ample choice of State Schools, where the fees were low 
and could, if necessary, be waived altogether; or there were adequate opportuni- 
ties for scholarships. 

The technical and classical branches of schools were so arranged that 
practically every profession had its secondary and technical or special schools, 
and provision was made for studying at a University. A similar range of 
schools was also jirovided for the study of Uie Arts. 

Pupils taking up apprenticeship in workshops or factories, immediately 
upon completing the compulsory elementary education, were obliged to attend 
continuation schools. 

The Sccondanj Schools were classified: — 

(a) Classical type (Greek- Latin) — ^preparation for classical studies in the 
University, This type was called the Gymnasium. 

(h) The more realistic type — prexiaration for the highest studies of natural 
sciences and living languages. • Tins type was called the lieal Gymnasium. 

(c) Pteforined type — called Beal Schools. 

(d) Middle industrial, commercial and trade schools. 

Secondar} seliool education lasted 7 or 8 years. The leaving examination — 
“ maturity ” — qualified for admission to universities or schools of University 
rank (called high schools) or gave by itself the title to a higher grade of employ- 
meut, G.g.j in the civil service or in xu'ivate enterprises. 

All branches of scieniitic and techujeal studies had their State or Provincial 
cxpcilmental institutes, research laboratories, workshops and Jibrar^es. There 
was a parallel system of schools and colleges for agricultural studies. 

Text-books for ail secondary sehools were subject to the approval of the 
Ministry for Schools and National Education and were for the most part 
uniform for each grade and for each bLaiich. 

. Teachers and professors were paid by the State and were covered by 
compulsory old-age and health insurance. They were appointed by the Minister 
of Education. 

Films, broadcasting and tlieutres were placed very freely ai the service of 
Education. Many of the elementary and secondary schools liad their wireless 
sets and there was a roguiar weekly l)i*oadcasting service for all tyxies of schools 
directed hy competent educationalists appointed by the Ministry of i^klueation. 

fieiigious instrnetioii at the elementary and secondary scliools was entrusted 
to the different clmrches, who supplied qualified teachers. They gave religious 
instruction within the framework of the school curriculum and according to the 
professed religion of the children. Usually each class had two hours of religious 
instruction per week in which the various denominations could instruct their 
pwn adherents during the allotted period. Children wlio did not belong to any 
church were exempted from religious instruction. 

The Academic educatiot} was divided into:^ — (a) University — Philosoj^hic 
Faculty, Law, Medicine, Natural Sciences, Arts, Political Sciences, Theology. 
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(h) High Schools — Agriculture, Foresti'y, Mining, Veterinary, Arts and Science. 
(c) Technical High Schools — Civil Engineering, Machinery, Electricity, Architec- 
ture, Chemistry, etc. (d) Military Academy. 

Universities and highest educational institutions of University rank coulde 
only be set up by statute. At the head of each University stood the lieetor 
and the Academic Senate, all of whom were elected for the term of one year. 
Professors were nominated by the President of the liepublic acting upon the 
advice of the Faculty conc'&rned. Disciplinary powers were exercised in two 
grades, first the Academic Senate, and then the Higli Disciplinary Committee 
composed of the United Senates ot all Universities. 

Gloseiy connected with the Universities were the various research institutes, 
learned societies, technical and trade institutes, etc. 

Social welfare for students was almost entirety concentrated in the 
Association for University Students in the University Town of Prague, Brno 
and Bratislava; in a similar way an association tor secondary schools operated 
in the provinces and had its own central committee. These were organised by 
the State or by the provinces, or even out of private donations and the State 
contributed to the maintenance of needy students. There existed also direct 
endowments from a variety of funds. Besides that, students without sufticient 
means were granted reduced fees or were exempted from fees. University 
students profited greatly in tlieir social life by the existence of whole colonies 
of hostels ill the University towns. The care of health was organised by the 
Students’ Health Institutes, which were supported by the State. The efforts 
at social help for students of all tlie schools and institutes, as well as for 
temporarily unemployed intellectual workers, were very successful. Students of 
universities influenced the political and social life of the country. 

Popular Education — adult education — was based on the jirinciple of self- 
help and autonomy. It aimed at organising courses for adults and iiistiluting 
public libraries, as well as recording local chronicles. Tiie organisation oi 
these activities was in the hands of both experts and laymen. Local cuiiurai 
committees and district committees collaborated on the initiative and under 
the control of the Ministry of Education. Elementary school teachers had a 
duty to take an active part in the adult education of the district of their 
appointment. In 1986, there existed 18,000 local committees and 60a cultural 
associations, and their total activity produced lectures and courses attended by 
5,700,000 persons. 

The establishment of public libraries was imposed as a duty upon the local 
authorities. A system of travelling libraries was introduced. The schooling 
and training of librarians was expertiy conducted by the State Librarian School 
attached to the Charles University in Prague. 

The State ^maintained an Institute for supplying lantern slides and films 
which were lent to societies, clubs, cultural committees, etc. These commitees^ 
were also systematically assisted by broadcasting. The efforts at popular educa 
tioii culminated in the foundation of a Peoples’ University at Prague ^nd Brno. 

The Czechoslovak school system may be called a national one, and the 
Constitution itself says that “ The supreme authoritji and control over all 
instruction and education shall he in the hands of the State/' 

The State, in fact, directs the school system and the education of the 
nation by its good offices and by its moral and material support. The 
Treasury expended yearly about one-and-a-balf milliard crowns for educational 
purposes. In addition tlie Provincial, District and Local authorities contri- 
buted to a considerable degree, approximately 5(M) million crowns a year 
(1 Be. «= 10 crowns). 

State control, of course, besides providing rich pecuniary resources, also * 
brought with it decrees, programmes, regulations and occasionally even red 
tape, but the teaeber had, nevertheless, sufficient liberty in his work. 
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THE CZECHOSLOVAK STATE SCHOOL SYSTBd. 

Types and levels of Sducational Institutions. 
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The influence of the State appears as a uiiifyiii^^ factoi’ not only as far 
as organisation is concerned, but also in the social aspect. Jt softens distinc- 
tions of classes, creeds, races and nationalit ies. The State secures in the schools 
and educational institutions respect for pacific, humanitarian and democratic 
tendencies. 

In accordance with the provisions of the Peace Treaties, the national 
minorities had schools in which instruction was given in their own Mangua^e. 
The System was, therefore, multijingual. 

The State administration of schools does not oppose experimental work 
in schools, on the contrary, it eneourages it. Modern methods are applied 
in a whole network of experlmoiital schools. 


STATISTICAL SURVF.Y OF CZECHOSLOVAK SCHOOLS FOR THE TEAR 1933-34 

A. ELEMENTAny EnurATU»\- 
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Backward Children 
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Higher Elementary (Civic) 
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Types of Inslitutioos and the 
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Continuation Schools 
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Agricuilural 
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Commercial 
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Trade 
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Secondary Education : — 
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Reformed Real Gymnasium (Mixc'd type) 
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Academic Education : — 
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(a) 

Universities 

5 

1 ,798 

21,738 
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Technical Colleges of University rank 

7 

1,430 
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Pedagogical Academies 
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SULTAN GHIYASUDDIN IWAZ OF BENGAL* 

013/1210— 624, 1227 
Abdul Majed Kiiak, M.A. 

Professor, Islamia College, Calcutta, and Lecturer, University of Calcutta 

In an article on tbe '' Successors of Baklityur Khalji,” pubbshorl in No. 2 
ot the Xlth Volume of the Indian Cultiwc, 1 had only detenniiied the clironology 
of the reign of Sultan Ohiyasuddin Iwaz oi Beiigai and liad showii that he had 
never been a vassal to his Delhi contemporary, Sultan Shain.suddiu Jltutinish. 
In the present article I propose to notice a low of the known orgaiiisation/d 
measures adopted by Sultan Iwaz and also to distniss the published coins of tlje 
Sultan. 

Bengal was conquered by Bakhtyar iti 1204 but until 1216 no attempt 
was made for its consolidation. Bakhtyar was too busy with his dreams of 


Bead as a paper at the ludiaa History Cosgresst 1944, Madras. 
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coiuiuests while Muhammad Sheran's rule was too short and had uitonial troubles 
and external intervention Twaz, during his viceroyalty from 1207-1210, had 
his hands full with the task of reconciling the Klialji Amirs of Bengal, wlio had 
opposed liim in 1207. It might be that he had begun consolidation ai that 
time but thoi-e is no record of tliat. AJi Mardan, the next ruler, who had 
declared his independence immediately after Aibak’s death, was too selhsh and 
vindictive a man to inaugurate measures of organisation. By his misrule and 
excesses in cruelty Ali Mardan had driven all to his enemy camp and the Khaiji 
Amirs had to take recourse to the extreme measure of assassinating him to get 
relieved of his hated rule. The internal strife, which began after the death of 
Bakhtyar in 1200. came to an end only afler the murder of Aii Mardan in 
1216 A.D. 

The election of Iwaz by the unanimous verdict of flie Khaljis of Bengal 
to be their chief amply proved his popularity which he must have acquired 
during his viceroyalty from 1207 to 1210. There being an end to internal strife 
on* his accession to the throne, Iwaz could turn his attention to measures of 
consolidating (he conquests in Bengal. • 

The first task that engaged his attention was to transfer the capital from 
Devkot, which was situated at an extremity of the kingdom, to a more centrally 
located place, Lakhnnuti, which had the lionour of being Muslim Bengal's first 
capital during Bakhtyar ’s time. This new cnjjhal was to be defended by a fort 
built in the neighbourhood. This building of a fort outside the city tempts one 
to suggest that a standing army, as distinct from the citizen army, was raised 
which was quartered in the fort. The powerful navy wdiieh successfully pre- 
vented the invading army of Iltutmish from crossing over to Bengal in 022/l22o 
must have been organised as a regular branch of the fighting forces quite early 
in the reign of Iwaz. This separation of the fighting forces from the civilian 
population, the Muslim members of which were also required to join the army 
as volunteers, speaks of his great administrative genius. By building a navv 
which could be (he only effective, force in a low, marshy and river countrv like 
Bengal, he has proved his ability as a military straiegisl 

As communication was necessary for both military and civil purposes, he 
built a highway connecting tiie capital with the two major outposts of Muslim 
Bengal, Devkot and liakhanor (Nagor) in the north and the south respectivelv. 

He was a great builder too. Many public works like schools, madrasahs 
and mosques were iindertraken, not only in the capital city but ui almost all the 
important places in the kingdom. His monuments earned compliments for him 
even from his bitterest enemy, Iltutmish. 

Credit must go to him for iniroducing llie Muslim coinage in Bengal. As 
far as our present knowledge goes the Bengal Mint was founded in 010/ 1*210. 
His coins furnish us with much of the information which we do not get from 
(he (dironicles of Delhi. The coins of 010/1219 all bear the legend 1i^ultaii-ul 
Muazzan (ihivasudduniya Wa’ddin Abu’l Fath Iwaz Bin Al-Husain-Naser 
Amir-nl-Muminin.” The caliph is not yet definitely named. Nor does Iwaz 
assume the greater title of “ BuJtan-uI-Azam.'’ A special dated coin of this 
year, namely that bearing the date lOth Safar, 016, suggests, in the absence 
of any other reasonable explanation, the date of the beginning of Bengal coinage. 

1'he same type of coins as those of tlie ordinary issues of 010/1210 were issued 
in 017/1220 and also possibly in 618/1221, though no coin of the latter year has 
yet come to light. Coins of 010/1222 reveal new legends on them. There were 
two issues of this year. While both bore the same legend Sultan-ui Azam 
CTt)[iyast>dduniya Wa'ddin Abu'l Fath Twaz Bin AI-Hiisain wa Wali-i-Ahdehi AJa- 
iil-Hagwa'ddin " on the reverse and An Naser ed Duniya, Aminil-Muminin " 
on the obverse, one issue bore a distinct date Rabi TI, 610. whereas (he other 
bore the date 619 only. These coins of 619 are important for more reasons than 
one. First, we find Iwaz assuming the higher ti Be of ' Sultan-ul-Azam * ; second, 
the caliph is definitely named; third, a successor is nominated and proclaimed 
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on the legends of tlie coin for public information. Month liabi 11, on some 
of the coins of this year, as it will be shown later, signified the date of the arrival 
of the envoy from tlie Caliph of Baghdad. This further shows that after 
Mahmud of Ghazna, Ivvaz was the first Muslim ruler of India to hive 
got the investiture of the caliph. His rival and contemporary of Delhi, 
lltiitmish, only followed liis example when he applied for and got the caiiplfs 
investiture in Jumada I. ()2fi, about 7 years later. The caliph's investiture gave 
a (le-jure title to his ile-jarto rule and thereby strengthened his claim against 
the pretensions of his Delhi rival. In ilie following year, again, there were two 
issues, one bearing the year 620 only and llie other having the date 20th Habi II 
expressly mentioned on it, while the legend on the obverse liaving the name 
of the caliph was unaltered. The legends of these coins again give us new 
information. Twaz assumes the greater title ot “ Sultan-us-Salatin-Qasim-i- 
Amir iil Muminin,” while the name of the crown prince Alaui Haq is substituted 
by that of “ Muizzudduniva Wa’ddin Abu’! Muzaffar Aii-Rurhan*i-Amir ul 
Muminin.” Tjuis we find that the clioice of the crown prince is revised in 
favour of Muizzuddiri \\"ho, though not directly declared a sultan, is given all 
the titles of royalty and tliat Iwaz assumes the title of “ Sultan-us Salatin.” 
The special issue of the 20th liabi II of this year suggests tliat the caliph, by an 
investiture received on that date, recognised the arrangement and conferred the 
higher title of Qasim-e-Amir 111 Muminin” on Iwaz and the lesser one of 
13urhan-e-Amir ul Muminin ” on the heir-apparent. 

In Jumada II, 621, came another embassy, as the dated coin suggests, from 
the Caliph confirming the arrangements of the last year as regards nomination 
of the successor. The title of the lieir-apparent is, however, changed from 
‘ Burhan-i-Amir ul Muminin ’ to ‘ Yad-i-Xaser-i-Amir ul Muminin.* 

Now as regards tlie peculiar dates liabi IT, 619. 20th Rahi TI, 620 and 
Jumada II, 621, it may be saM that these signified the dales of arrival of ships 
carrying envoys from the Caliph. Thomas made this suggestion in his 
‘Initial Coinage of Bengal.' It is interesting to note that ah these dates fell 
within the Christian month of June, tlie convenient season for sea-going vessels 
to come to Bengal ports, a fact corroborated by the diaries of the early English 
merchants in Bengal. The fact that the envoys from the Caliph used to come 
by sea further suggests that there was established, if it did not exist from before, 
a maritime connection of trade and commerce between Bengal and at least 
Baghdad. Though direct evidence is lacking it would pi^ssibly be not an ill- 
founded assumption il one supposes that Iwaz encouraged the over-seas trade of 
his subjects, Iw^az was not oniy an administrator, he was a great general too. 
His wars with the Ganga ruler Anangabhima of Orissa and the Senas of 
Eastern Bengal, though of unknown results, must have at least checked their 
designs on Muslim Bengal, which had certainly been weakened by the internal 
strife following the death of Bakhtyar. He had also frustrated the designs of 
Iltutmjsh,*as the subsequent events suggest, in 622/1225. He proved true to 
the trust reposed in him by the Khaljis and never allowed the Delhi Sultan to 
establish his sway over Bengal till the last moment of his life. *The success 
that Prince Nasiruddin gamed over him in 624/1227 was mostly due to Iwaz's 
unpreparedness for the surprise attack on the capital, while he was busy in an 
eastern campaign from where he had to make a hurried march to the defence 
of the capital with only those soldiers who could be hast ily collected and put 
on the field. 

That Iwaz was one of the great Muslim rulers of Bengal, and certainly the 
greatest ruler of the 13th Century Bengal, mav be assumed from the tributes 
be received from his rival Iltutmish and also from the pen of Minljaj the 
chronicler of Delhi, who had no reason to be sympathetic but hostile, and whh 
writes thus : 

He w^^s magnanimous, just and munificent. During his reign the troops 
add the inbahitants . . . enjoyed comfort and tranquillity.*’ 



THE SANCTITY OF. AGRA 

Dr. Mahdi Husain, M.A., Pn.D., D.Lttt. 

Calcutta University 

• The discovery of certain records (the pre-Mutiny Becords in Agra) combined 
with the study of certain manuscripts (Tarihh-i-Agra by Lala Seelchand, 
Tarihh-i-Agra by Manak Chand, the Babur Nama) and monuments (the 
Buddhist remains in the region of Agra, the Jain and Hindu temples in the city 
of Agra, the monuments of the Sultans of Delhi, those of the house of Sur and 
of the house of Babur) has thrown new light on the cultural history of Agya. 
It can safely be inferred that the region of Agra has been holy and sacred from 
the earliest times as is attested by the Hindu scriptures. On the one hand 
Agra is the birth-place of Shri Vyas, the reputed compiler of the Vedas and the 
author of the Mahahharata, the Puranas and the Sutras ; and on the other it is 
the scene of Vishnu’s incarnation under the name of Pars Bam. Agra is also 
the centre of the Anandi Devi cult and some old temples which are speciaUy 
dedicated to her still exist. Besides, the region of Agra which includes the 
ancient temple of Kailash in the village Swami and that of Sital Devi at Mau 
along the banks of the Jumna is noted for the celebration of Hindu religious 
fairs. The Kailash fair is held at the Kailash temple every year m the month 
of August ; and fairs are held similarly in the neighbourhood of the Sital Devi 
temple where people assemble in large numbers twice a week. Agra is also 
noted for the remarkable celebration of the D^ehra Festival which attracts huge 
crowds from different parts of tlie country. 

In the history of Hinduism Agra occupies as important a place as does 
Muttra or Kafhi. Ijike Muttra and Kashi, Agra contains some of the oldest 
shrines and temples representing and embodying the greatness of some of the 
renowned Hindu gods' and goddesses. Around its four corners or outposts 
Agra is supposed to have had four great temples from times immemorial; and 
some of these temples can still be seen; for instance, the temple of Balkeshwar 
Mahadev near the waterworks, Uie temple of Mankameshwar at Bawatpara, 
another bearing the same name at Baoli near the Coilectorate, the temple 
of Prithwi Nath Mahadev at Shall ganj and the temple of Bajeshwar Nath at 
Bajpura. All these temples range over the length and the breadth of Agra 
and each is separated from the others by a considerable distance. In spite 
of the long distances involved, Hindu devotees go round these temples in 
the month of August every year and thus perform the religious "^service called 
Prikhamma (Parilcrama) . Curiously enough, the whole range of the journey 
round the said temples is performed in the course of a given night which falls 
invariably in the Hindu month of Sawan during the rainy season. 

Over and above the aforesaid shrines which have been made conspicuous by 
being woven into the calendar of annual religious services whose performance 
is incumbent on almost all Hindus, Agra possesses many more temples belonging 
to the various sects of the Hindus, and particularly to the Jains. • A famous 
temple of the Svetambara Jains lies at the Boshan Mohalla and another pertain- 
• mg exclusively to the Digambara sect of the Jains lies at Moti Katra. Besides 
these, there are temples belonging to the Arva Samaj and to the Sudras or the 
Kalals at Hmg-ki-Mandi and Nai-ki-Mandi respectively.. Buddhist shrines which 
existed in large numbers in the region of Agra have practically disappeared 
out remains of these can still be traced easily at Batesar and Ttimadpur. 

These facts demonstrate Hie sanctity of Agra in the eyes of the Hindus, 
^ L less sacred to the Muslims, Throughout the period 

? extending beyond seven hundred years the temples of Agra were 

' uninjured. Not even the most notorious iconoclast — Mahmud 

of Cthazni, Firoz Shah, Sikandar Lodi or Aurangzeb — can be charged with the 
clemoliHon of any mandir at Agra. There was no attempt at the persecution 
of the Hindus and there never was an incident like the Massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew s Day, nor anything like the principle ot Cujus regio ejus teligio (he who 
rules the state governs the religion) which was practised by the Tudor monarchs 
Jn the 16th and by the German princes in the 17th century. Unlike the capital 

13-1544P-.JV 
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cities of Europe in‘ the Middle Ages, Agra, the metropolis of India, enjoyed 
harmony and toleration. Joint fairs of Hindus and Muslims were held through- 
out the 13th, 14th^ 15th, 16th and 17th centuries; and prior to that there had 
been considerable intermixture of Hindu-Muslim cultures in Sind as well das 
in the Deccan. The Arab geographers and travellers — Ibn Hauqal in the 10th 
century and Ibn Battuta in the 14th century — were impressed by this. Ibn 
Battuta travelled over the whole of India and passed through the region of Agra 
more than once. Although he makes no definite mention of Agra — apparently 
because Agra had then suffered a temporary eclipse for reasons which may not 
be discussed here — yet he takes great interest in studying the social life and 
conditions in the whole of the Doab or the Gangetic valley. It appears from 
his EiWa that Hindu priests or Jogis travelling through the Doab came to the 
court of the emperor Muhammad bin Tughluq ; and this is confirmed by the 
Aitihasik Jain Kavyasangraha (a collection of contemporary Jain poems) which 
tells us that Jam priests, namely, Jinaprabha^uri and Jinadeva Suri, came to 
Delhi and visifed the court of the said emperor in A. D. 1328. It should be 
noted that the emperor /lid not always hold his court at Delhi. He was fre- 
quently moving about and the court was held accordingly in different parts of 
the empire at different seasons and as necessity arose. Occasionally in the 
course of the royal tours, as Ibn Battuta informs us, the court was held even 
at comparatively unimportant places and it is by no means impossible that the 
region of Agra sometimes became the scene of Muhammad bin Tughluq ’s famous 
durbars. Though the particular incident of Jinaprabha Suri's visit to the 
** Muhammad Shahi court has been mentioned with special reference to Delhi, 
yet there is reason to assume that such visits w6re repeated at different places 
since Ibn Battuta reports the arrival of some Jogis at the Sultan’s court as far as 
Daulatabad. However, under Mughal emperors i\gra was recognized as the 
MustaqarruUKhilafat (the resting place of the Caliphate) and remained uniformly 
the centre of political activities from the time of Babur (1526-1.030) to that of 
Muhammad Shah (1719-1748). The Mughal emperors wich few exceptions 
celebrated fairs such as Shivratri, Eamnaumi, Dasehra and Dewali at their 
court as well as in the harem and the Hindus did not fail to make a response. 
They participated equally zealously in the ^ Ids and the Muharram. The joint 
Hmdu-Muslim gatherings which have been recently revived in the city of Agra 
Oh the occasion of ‘Ids. The participation of the Hindus in the Muslim 
festivities not only at the Hd-ul-Fitr but also at the ‘Td-ul-Azha is reminiscent 
of the spirit of reconciliation which was at work through centuries of Muslim 
rule in this country. Furthermore, the Muharram is celebrated at Agra 
with eclat and enthusiasm by the Muslims with the goodwill and even 
the co-operation of the Hindus. It is interesting to note that Agra has 
become as much famous for its unique Muharrum celebrations as for those 
of the Dasehral 

The Mughal emperors also made Agra the chief city of Islam and styled 
it the MnsiaqaTr-nl-Khilafai (the seat of the Caliphate). In other words, Agra 
became as sacred as Baghdad was in the medieval world of Tsjard. Although 
the Mughal empire is no more, yet Agra has not lost its old sanctity in the eyes 
of the Muslims. It is still sacred to the Muslims of both schools of thought, 
namely, to the Sunnis as well as to the Shias. To the Sunnis it is sacred 
because it is the sanctuary of many saints of the Sufi order; above all 
it contains the dargah of Shaikh Salim Chishti, and that of Shah Abul Ula, a 
famous saint and scholar of the Sunni sect in the 17th century. To the Shias 
A^a is sacred because it contains the holy remains of the greatest cf the 
Shia saints and scholars — Qazi Nur-Ullah Shustri, commonly known as Qazi 
Sahib. The Shias rally to his tomb from all parts of the country and muster 
strong every year in the month of March when Majlises are held his honour. 
So sacred is the soil of Agra in the eyes of the Shia Muslims that their Mujtahids 
(DoctOj^s of Dirinity) have unanimously declared it as sacred as Karbala. 
Consequently Agra has become known in the Shia world as Kerbala-i-Hind 
(the Kerhafa of India), Colonies of Shia Muslims have sprung up in Agra, 
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particularly in the vicjiiity of Qazi Sahib's dargah outside Vazirpura. Curiously 
enough, those who could not come in their lifetime to reside at Agra are known 
to have left behind wills to the efiect that their dead bodies be carried to Agra 
and buried there. One conspicuous instance of this kind may here be mentioned. 
The greatest of the Shia Mujtahids — Maulana Nasir Hussain of Lucknow — 
died at Lucknow in 1942 and according to his will his body was brought over 
to Agra in March, 1943 and buried ceremoniously amidst a Shia congregation of 
about ten thousand men and women in the enclosure of the said dargah. 

It will not, therefore, be amiss to claim Agra as the holy land both of Islam 
and Hinduism . In this connection the Hindus and Muslims of the present 
generation whose minds have been led on the poisonous literature found m the 
current books of history and are thus not unlikely to ioiget the old traditions 
of brotherhood and affinity would do well to remember the advice offered by 
a Sanskrit poet : — 

I 

3T*rf %5T M 

“ It behoves you to serve and cherish the great tree capable of yielding 
ffiuit and shade. If by chance it ceases to yield fruit, who can take away 
its shade *?" 

Although Agra has outlived its glory anAJias ceased to enjoy the patronage 
of the British Government, yet it continues to be the land of rich traditions 
and great potentialities for Hindus and Muslims alike. History is replete 
with instances, of this. In the suburbs of the Agra Cantonment there is 
a. dargah called the Makhani Gurndad, a Muslim shrine revered also by the- 
Hindus. The building of this shrine is Hindu in character and style, the 
window frames as well as the brackets of the eaves being carved with figures 
of elephants, horses and peacocks. At Jalesar in the district of Agra the old 
fort of the Hindus was preserved by the Muslim governors and a large stone 
figure of a horse built into a *wall can still be seen. It is believed that there 
was a Muslim saint at Jalesar who was killed in a battle with the Hindu rajas 
and that after his death the saint’s horse returned to the Jalesar fort and then 
turned into sloiic. To commemorate this a Hindii-Muslim fair is held at 
Jalesar every year at the said spot. The memory of another Muslim saint, 
Mian Salar Masud Ghazi of Bahraich, is similarly cherished by the Hindus and 
Muslims alike and in his honour Hindu-Muslim lairs are held not only at 
Bahraich but also at Agra and at many other places in the U. P. under different 
names. At Agra it goes under the name of Ohhario?i Ke Mela. At Eunkuta 
in the district of Agra there is an ancient temple of Vishnu, commonly known 
as the temple of Pars Earn ; in the vicinity of this temple a large fair is held 
every year to celebrate the Dasehra which is joined also by the Muslims and 
close by there is a dargah of a Muslim saint, Sarwar Sultan. Ike saint's 
memory, says Mr. Neville, “ is held in great veneration by Musalmans and 
Hindus alike." Shamsabad, a village in Tahsit Itimadpur, district Agra, 
derives its name from a Muslim fakir who was commonly known as Shamsher 
Shah or Shams. He is said to have settled here early in the 16th century • 
He won the hearts of both the Hindus and the Muslims and his memory is still 
cherished equally by the Hindus and the Muslims of Shamsabad. 

So near and dear has Agra been to the Muslims that Cunningham was 
misled into believing that ‘ Agrah ' is the Muslim name of the town. In fact 
the term Agra is of Hindu origin — a subject which I have already discussed 
in an Essay*. It should be noted that the Hindu name Agra was retained by 
almost all the Muslim rulers including Sikandar Lodi and Akbar. The term 
Akbarabad was introduced by Shahjahan, but it did npt survive long, 

* ** Agra from the earliest times to tb« Saries 

(My Impressions of Europe and other Essays) i Agra, 1943* 
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There are two organisations oi those that are engaged in coal mining, one 
very largely of European concerns raising first class coal and the other composed 
exclusively of Indian concerns raising second class coal. The European organi- 
sation calls itself the Indian Mining Association or, more shortly, the Associa- 
tion and the Indian organisation, the Indian Mining Federation as the Federation. 

The strong position of the European Association may bo inferred from the 
fact that- in 1920, 134 coal companies, all of which were its members, produced 
more than 66 per cent of the total output and that 50 per cent of the total 
number of coal concerns, all members of the Indian Federation, produced onh 
6'3 per cent of the total output. 

According to hidian Coal Siatistics for 1931, tliere were altogether 548 
coal companies working’ in 1929. Of tliese, .134 belonged to the European 
Association and 404 to the Indian Federation. The former comprising about 
25 per cent of the total number produced more than 66 per cent and the latter 
comprising about 75 j^er cent of the total number laised about 34 per cent of 
the total output. ^ 

Recently, some Indians interested in coal mining have started an associa- 
tion of their own under the name of the Indian Colliery Owners' Association. 
The existence of this third organisation lias not, liowever, made cany differenct' 
m the situation outlined above . 

Most of the smaller Indian coal concerns producing second class coal were 
established during the coal boom in 1919 and 1920. Unable to face the depres- 
sion which followed, many of these had to shut down so that betw^een 1925 and 
1929, the number oi coal mines was reduced from 810 to 548. One reason for 
their failure in meeting the depression wais their uneconomic w^orking, to whicli 
reference was made in the report on the methods of coal mining in India included 
in the Report of the Coalfield Committee of 1920. 

This is proved by the fact that out of the 810 coal concerns wwking in 1925, 
as many as 336 did not use mechanical power while, after the closing down oi 
most of the smaller Indian concerns, 382 used mechanical power and the rest 
carried on the struggle with the greatest difficulty and were thus unable to 
declare any dividends till there was a distinct improvement in the situation. 

II 

All this has been said to make clear the fact that the average coal unit is 
almost invariably smaller in the case of the Indian concerns with the result that 
their smallness coupled with the inferiority of the coal produced always places 
them at a disadvantage whenever there is anything like a crisis ip the coal trade, 
as also that when we speak of high ’dividends paid by coal concerns, specially 
when these were earned dming the period of depression, we have to take it for 
granted that they were British-owned and British-controlled coal companies. 

Thus, according to the Report on the Production of Coal in Indta^ 1922, 
out of 132 coal concerns quoted in the share list, tiO paid no dividends at all. 
Of the 63 which paid dividends and all of which were members of the European 
Association, '‘eight companies did extremely well, paying dividends between 
60 and 145 per cent ; seven paid between 35 and 50 per cent and the remuindei; 
(i.e. forty-eight) paid between If and 30 per cent,*’ 

Ac^rding to Capital for May 12, 1927, out of the ninety-nine companies 
quoted in the share list in 1925, ** forty-five paid no dividends, five paid over 
W per cent, ten paid from 35 to 50 per cent and the remainder (thirty-nine) paid 
between 2i and 22 J per cent. " 
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Mestirfe. Wadiu and Merchant on page 3o3 of their recently published book 
Our Economic Problem state that Four, leading coal companies (all European 
controlled) paid in 1929, 70, 55, 36, and 30 per cent, respectively.’’ Again on 
l^i^ge 315 of the same book, these authors say that “ Sixty-two balance sheets 
of coal companies published from January to November, 1940, show a total 
profit of Its. 105 iakhs against lis. 102 lakhs in 19*19 and lis. 81 lakhs in 1938 
but the wages paid to miners are ridiculously low.” 

It has to be added here that those European concerns which failed to pay 
dividends or which earned small profits were either newly started coal mines 
or suffered trom lack of mechanical appliances, of transport facilities or from 
high overhead charges. 

The European coal companies to which reference Ikas been made- here are, 
like the corresponding tea concerns, managed by managing agency firms. The 
dividends paid to the shareholders do not represent the total profits earned, a 
respectable proportion of which goes to them. 

Some of the disadvantages of the managing agency s>stSm w'ere noticed 
by Pr. T>, H. Buchanan, Ph.l)., D.Sc. (Econ.j, now Professor of Economics in 
Fisk University, who, on page 2f)9 of his Development of (Capitalistic Enterprise 
in India, drew attention to them in the following terms: ‘‘ There is much 
complaint about the control of the (coal) mines by (managing agency) firms 
of Calcutta merchants rather than by r»^n primarily associated with and 
interested in mining . . . The bad custom of commission- taking is probably 
at its worst in coal mining. Firms of managing agents generally do very little 
towards the success of the operations but their charges, including directors* fees, 
.mag constitute one-fourth of the tot(d expense of production * (Italics ours). 

If the managiug agency firms are able to enjoy such a substantial share 
of the profits which, as will lie sliown presently; are mainly due to the low wages 
paid to the miners, tlie very small amounts spent on tlieir welfare work, etc., 
it is because of the inditfereiiee ^t tlie shareladders and the very large powers 
they have taken under the ariicles of association of the concerns managed by 
them. 

It is the information of the present writer that shareholders rarely attend 
the general meetings of the coal companies in any appreciable number, that two 
holders of ordinary shares personally present at such meetings in most cases 
constitute a quorum to choose a chairman and declare a dividend and that three 
persons holding ordinary shares, whether jii person or by proxy, ©onstitute a 
quorum for all other purposes. 

It is admitted that there has been some improvement in the situation by 
the 1936 amendments under which the interests of the shareholders have been 
better safeguarded in several ways and closer contact has been sought to be 
established between them and their directors. But it is by no njeans correct 
to bold that these amendments have deprived the managing agency firms of the 
power they possess to practically shape the general policy of the companies 
under their management. 

Ill 

In the larger coal mines controlled by Europeans, the managers and most 
of their immediate subordinates are non-Indians who have occasionally little 
but generally no knowledge ol the dialects used in the coalfields and me 
ignorant of the ways and habits of the miners. It is this which explains the 
• existence of the contractors and the sardars. Though aware of their evil prac- 
tices, the Europeans in charge find it almost impossible to get on without their 
i^ssistance. 

Most of the coal is extracted by labour working under people called '' raising 
contractors who receive a fixed payment per ton in return for which they 
supply the workers. In some oases there is one chief contractor, in others 
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a number of contract-ors for different kinds of work with sub-contractors under 
them. This system involves a division of responsibility between the manager 
and the contractors, the former being responsible for the safety, housing and 
general welfare of the miners and for seeing to (be observation of all provisions 
of mining legislation. But the manager has little, if any, control as regards the 
selection, number and wages of the labour force oi* over their allocation of work. 

A second system is to obtajii labour through iKU'dars^ who are leaders of 
gangs consisting of 10 to oO people, all coining from a single locality. These are 
in a position to ensure a more or less reguhn supply of miners as generally they 
are influential in tlieir villages. But even here payment for work done is made 
in a lump sum wliich the saiclars divide among theb- men. 

Under. these circumstances, there is nothing to prevenl the contractois and 
sardars Irom exploiting the ignorant and lielpless people who work under them. 
This generally takes two forms. In order to have a hold on their men, the 
contractors and sardars advance loans always at higli rates of interest so that 
repayment is difficult. The miners ai*e compelled to borrow to meet (he 
expenses for food, light, ^ etc., which they have to incur during tiie period which 
intervenes between their arrival at tiic mines and the first payment of their 
wages. The second form of exploitation is the extraction of bribes before taking 
them in As most oi the miners are penniless when tlu^y come to the mines, 
these men take from them their wages for the first or even the second week tlius 
compelling them to borrow further afliounts. 

While bribery is common in almost all industries, coal mining has a parti- 
cularly bad reputation for this practice. Nor is it contiued to the humble Indian 
contractor and sardar only. Dr. I). H. Buchanan on page bi.>8 of his Develop- 
ment of Capitalistic Enterprise in India commenting on its extent sa\s. 
■‘It is said by persons of experience and wide acquaintaiu'e in the mining 
regions that this practice extends to the managing agency firms, that certain 
mine managers actually pay to the agency firms handsome salaries for tlie 
privilege of being managers and consequently theiioldors of the bags into which 
a share of all the collections finally come. . . . The trail of these commissions 
is beyond discovery, but where everyone below believes in the system, some 
at the top probably take advantage of if/' 

It ought to be mentioned liere that the Eoyai C/orninissioii on Indian Labour 
of 1929-31 condemned this type of recruitment oi labour and its supervision and 
recommended the direct employment and dismissal of miners hy the cclliorv 
managers; but as this was not made obligatory under law, the suggestion has 
not been accepted on anything like an extensive scale. The contractor and the 
sardat still flourish and they always take advantage of their hold on the miners, 
their ignorance and their helplessness, to pay them very low wages — a fact abun- 
dantly clear from what follows. 


IV 

On page 126 of his Industrial Worher in India, Mr. B. Shiva Bao gives the 
daily wages of labour in the Bengal and Bihar coalfields for the year 1936 

‘‘ Miners Ee. 0-7-3; 1 cadres Ee. 0-6-3; skilled labour Ee. 0-8-9; unskilled 
labour Ee. 0-6-0/* 

It would be a mistake to take it for granied that even these poor wages 
earned regularly for labour in coal mines are drawn by people who, as shown 
elsewhere, are generally irregular in their attendance. 

Tlie President of the National Association of Colliery Managers had these * 
low wages m his mmd when in February, 1937, he referred to the “ ridiculously 
low wages of the workers.'^ 

Formerly, families worked together ip the coal mines and managed to earn 
an amount sufficient to keep them going, but the legal prohibition of women from 
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working underground, which has been suspended temporarily on neeount o£ the 
present war, worsen the situation still further. 


In view of the physical strain involved and of the dangerous nature of the 
work, one would expect that the miners would demand and succeed in obtaining 
liigher wages. What has stood in the way so far is the casual character of the 
labour force. Passing to and fro between tlie mines and the villages and regard- 
ing their wages as supplementing their earnings as agriculturists or as landless 
agricultural labourers, the people concerned do not feel called upon to make any 
very strenuous efforts to increase them. This would have been a life and death 
matter with them if they had been compelled to rely*exclusively on their wages 
for their living. As contrasted with tlie jute mill workers nearly four lakhs of 
whom are concentrated within a small area, the lakh and a half coal miners who 
are employed in the Eaniganj and Jharia fields are scattered over a wide terri 
tory which makes united action difficult for them. There is also the fact that 
while a majority’ of the workers come from tlie Scintolis^ the rest are drawn froni 
lower caste Hindus and some from the poorer sections of the Muslim population. 
This too does not encourage concerted action especially as the aboriginals prefer 
to keep very much to themselves. 

All these facts explain the uusatisfactol'j progress made by the trade union 
movement among the coal miners, a fact clearly proved by the small number 
who have enrolled themselves in the only two recognised unions of miners, viz., 
the Indian Golhery Labour Union and the Indian Miners' Association. Accord- 
•mg to the Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines for the year ended 31st Decem- 
ber, 3941, these organisations had a total memberslup of less than 17,000 though 
the Trade Union dues were almost nominal, varying as they did from three pies 
to four annas per month. 


VI 


Poor as are the earnings of the coal miner, we shall now try to ascertain 
how he spends it. The first charge on his wages is the bribe he must pay and 
the second the interest on his debts. The money-lender, when he is the con- 
tractor or the sarclar, deducts his interest and then pays him his wages. The 
stalwart Pathan money-lender, a bully by profession, is always present w^hen 
wages are paid and invariably manages to extract his pound of flesh. In most 
cases, the miner is unable to pay any appreciable amount towards the princip^il 
and so he continues to work to enrich his exploiters. According to the estimate 
of the Royal Commission on Industrial Labour not less than two-thirds are 
in debt. 

With what remains of his wages, the miner, often with his wife and even 
the older children, pays a visit to the liquor shop where, according to an 
authority \fho has made a special study of this problem, about half the monthly 
earnings is spent on alcoholic beverages. For further details, the reader is 
referred to the contribution entitled “India's Working Classes and Their 
Problems which appeared in the Asiatic Review, January, 1924. 

That such a large proportion of the wages was, and is sfcill, spent on liquor 
is clearly proved by the annual Excise Reports of the Bihar Government, To 
take two years only within recent times, we find that in 1929, the 55,000 persons 
engaged in mining in the Jharia coal fields situated in this province spent 
Rs. 7 lakhs on drink and drugs. Six years later, that is to say in 1985, 50,000 
• such ‘workers earning roughly half the wages paid m 1929, spent Rs. 12 lakhs 
on country liquor alone. The rise in the expenditure under this one item is 
explained by the fact that, owing bo a change in the excise policy of the Bihar 
Administration, the price dropped from about eight to about two annas a 
bottle-^abiindant justification for prohibition introduced by the Congress 
Government when came ihto power in 1937, 
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Before condemning the illiterate miner for his intemperance, let us remem- 
ber how dull and wretched his life is, how few the amenities he enjoys and how 
hard he has to work to earn his poor wages. The habit of drinking to excess 
m many cases enables the miner to set at defiance, at least temporarily, those 
restraints which, when he is in his village home, prevent him from indulging 
in sexual immorality. The liquor shop often leads him to the den of vice. 
Many miners, their wives and ilieir children are sufferers from the after-effects 
of venereal diseases, a fact well-known to those who, like the present writer, 
have seen the same class of people about 40 years ago and noticed the signs of 
physical degeneration so p^’omiiient among them today. 

What remains after paying the bribes and the interest and the purchase of 
drink and occasionally of drugs is spent on clothes, light, fuel and food. The 
present writer has intentionally refrained from referring to such extraordinary 
items of expenditure as those incurred for ceremonies like marriages, funerals, 
etc. One can well imagihe that they mean fresh visits to the money-lender 
with an ever-increasing recurring liability in the shape of interest and, probably, 
further lowering in the standard of living. 

So far as clothes are concerned, the present writer who has been visiting 
the coalfield areas of Bengal and Bihar regularly for half a century and more 
is in a position to vouch for the correctness of the view that coal miners are 
unable to renew their clothings at regular intervals and that most of them find 
it almost impossible to purchase the minimum amount necessary to hide their 
nakedness. 

As regards the food consumed by these people, we are told by Dr. Vera 
Anstey on page 306 of her Economic Development in India that “The usual 
diet of the miners (boiled rice and pulses, and scanty vegetables) is entirely 
unsiiited to those engaged in hard, muscular labour.” She underlines the above 
statement by adding that “ Milk, fish, meat, ghee, and nitrogeneous edibles in 
general are said to be almost entirely lacking." 

In this connection attention may also be drawn to what is said by Mr. B. 
Shiva Bao, a member of the Servants of India Society, on page 145-46 of his 
Industrial Worker in India : ” I can recall the look of astonishment on the faces 
of the ’members of the International Textile Delegation which visited Madras 
m 1926 when a weaver from one of the mills asked in the course of discussion ; 

‘ Do you regard working on two looms in Lancashire as too strenuous an 
occupation?' The answer was significant : ‘What do you eat ?’ said one of 
the delegates; and after we had gone into the question of food, he added: *You 
cannot expect much stamina on a diet of rice and lentils.” 

The unbalanced and occasionally the inadequate diet of our miners 
together with their ill-health accounts for ther inefficiency, a fact amply demons- 
trated by what follow^s. According to the official reports for 1928 /the annual 
average output of coal of the Indian miner working in inclines iiot more than 
200 feet deep and in open quarries, as for instance in the Bokaro railway 
quarries, was 118.8 as against 196 tons for the British miner. After the 
introduction of coal cutting machines and the electrification of mines, the 
Indian miner's average annual output increased to 192 tons in 1937 as against 
the British miner’s average output of 298 tons. The difference between the 
two IS that the British miner works in mines much deeper than those in which 
his Indian compatriot works. 


VIII 

There are two types of housing in the coalfields. In some places those 
regarded as permanent labourers are provided with small plots of land adjaoeiit 
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to the mines on which they raise their huts out of materials supplied free by the 
concerns employing them. This ensures the presence of a small labour force. 
As the amount of land available for this purpose is limited mainly on account 
of subsidences resulting from underground work, there is nearly always shortage 
of sites possessing solid foundations. Accommodation of this type therefore 
is not availabJe for any exceipt ^small numbers of landless men who have to 
depend exclusively on their earnings as miners. 

The majority of the workers who generally take to mining when they are 
in need of money or when they have nothing to do in their homes, constitute 
a floating population for whom, in theit own interests, the coal concerns have 
to provide housing. • 

Eent-free accommodation for all workers living in the mining areas except- 
ing the very small number having their own huts is usually provided by their 
employers. These consists of single-room tenements known as dhowras, general- 
ly ten feet square. Everything, cooking and sleeping, is done in these quarters 
but in the dry season the former is done on the verandalls or in the open. 

Although the dhowras are ordinarily made of brick and cement concrete, 
they are often dark and badly ventilated on account of the absence of windows. 
The latrine accommodation and the bathing and washing facilities are frequently 
insufficient. The present writer who had* visited some prosperous coal mines 
controlled by Europeans has been informed that many of the roofs of these 
tenements leak so badly in the rains that it is difficult to find a dry spot during 
a heavy downppui . 

. From what appears on page 6 of the report submitted to Government 
in August, 1926, by the Chairman, jJharia Mines Board of Health, it is clear 
that ill 1923, 7 per cent, of the quarters were in his language “in a ruinous 
condition and therefore unfit for habitation though, as a matter of fact, these 
were under use for that purpose. Where it had been laid down that the 
minimum size of each room should be 10 feet by 10 feet by 9 feet high, in 
other words were to be 900 cubic feet, no less than 47’4 per cent were smaller. 
The following statement shows the number and percentages of these rooms : — 

Between 900 and 700 cubic feet ... 7,214 ... 15*2% 

Between 700 and 600 cubic feet ... 5,466 ... 11*6% 

Between 600 and 500 cubic feet ... 5,424 ... 11*5% 

Between 500 and 400 cubic feet ... 2,843 ... 6*0% 

Under 400 cubic feet . ... 1,450 ... 31% 

22,397 ... 47*4% 

When we remember that each room is supposed to accommodafe a miner, 
h)s wife and three children with at least one dependant thrown in, all of whom 
. use it for e^ery purpose except probably washing and occasionally cooking, 
one wonders whether those responsible for providing this type of accommodation 
had any thoughts to spare about the welfare of their workers. 

n Devclopvient^of Capitalistic Enterprise in India, Dr. 

1). H. Buchanan has given a statenatmt showing the dividends of eight European 
controlled coal mines for the quinquennium 1916-20 and 1921-29. Taking the 
years 1921-23, we find that the dividend paid by the first of them ranged 
mm 145 to 160 per cent, the second from 65 to 86 per cent, the third from 
-W to 85 per cent, the fourth from 57| to 71i^ per cent, the fifth from 57J to 65 
sixth a uniform 50 per cent, the seventh from 17J to 40 per cent 
and the eighth from 17i to 25 per cent. 

These admittedly earned higher profits than others but there is nothing to 
sho^ that the rest of the European -managed coal mines had undergone such 
losses from the time they had taken in hand the erection of quarters for their 
workers as to justify the kind of accommodation provided for them. 
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As the putting up of these was one of the first things undertakeii, 

for mining could hardly commence without providing some kind of accom- 
modation for labour, a conclusion one is entitled to draw is that, from th^ 
very beginning, those who were controlling the operations had made up their 
minds to avoid any except unavoidable expenditure from which they excluded 
the additional expense involved in providing healthier houses. 


IX 


As regards the other amenities provided for the miners, it is a well-known 
fact that the water supply is not always pure being often taken from surface 
tanks, badly protected wells and streams. The number of latrines in the 
housing areas is not always adequate, compelling the people to use the adjacent 
localities with consequences too well-known to need any description. Such 
vegetables as arq consumed are kept for sale in the open often near road 
gutters and get contaminated by germs of all kinds of diseases to which the 
miners fall easy victims. 

Malaria, cholera and dysentery take their toll. Of late, tuberculosis has 
made its appearance. This is because the ventilation system in many mines 
is not satisfactory, the result being acute differences of temperature under- 
ground. This leads to lung troubles and those attacked, with their low resistive 
powers, succumb easily. Hookworm is common specially among those working 
in underground mines. While it is true enough that the Mines Act makes the 
employment of scavengers obligatory in them, those who have visited these 
mines are aware how perfunctorily their work is done except in those rare cases 
where there are arrangements for the prompt removal of night soil. TJiis not 
only fouls the atmosphere but impregnates the soil with hookworms which 
enter the system through the soles of the feet. 

All this is regrettable in view of the fact tha't the Bihar and Orissa Govern- 
ment passed the Bihar and Orissa Mining Settlement Act (IV) of 1920 dealing 
with housing and sanitation. This makes it possible, in the language of G. M. 
Broughton (Labour in Indian ^.Industries, p. 66 , 166), “ to compel owners of 
mines within the mining settlement area to provide house accommodation, water 
supply, sanitary arrangements and medical attendance.'' 

Pressure has been put on the mining concerns with the result that only the 
barest minimum requirements under law have been met and that in a most 
grudging spirit. 

We have already seen how true the above criticism is so far as the first 
three items are concerned and shall now consider the arrangements made for 
the treatment of miners when they are sick. Mr. E. A. Paterson, President 
of the European Mining Association, in his address delivered on the 24th March, 
1944, at the annual general meeting of the members represeinting, in *his 
language, “over 70 per cent of the commercial coal production * of India “ 
referred to the “ free dispensaries, clinics and hospitals established for many 
years in every large colliery of repute." 

The nature and extent of the medical aid provided in these institutions 
has been assessed in the following terms by Mr. Kanji Dwarkadas in an article 
entitled “ Coal Crisis in India " which appeared in the Fourth Annual number 
of Social Welfare f Bombay, edited by Mr. K. N. Munshi, on the 80th November, 
1944. After stating that the workers suffer mostly from malaria, lung diseases, 
and venereal diseases, he goes on to observe that “ The medical aid provided . . . 
means ordinarily the administration of stock mijetutes. Very little personal 
interest is taken in the health of the individual worker. Venereal disease and 
tuberculosis cannot satisfactorily be treated through stock mixtures." 

If tbis is true of reputable collieries, as is the contention of the Presidettt 
of the European Association, one can easily infer the state df a#airs in thdse 
mines where theae far satisfactory facilities are not availaWe. 
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To those who have watched the gradual physical and moral deterioration 
of the agriculturists who have betaken themselves \>o mining and compared 
them with their sturdy and independent spirited lathers, the opening of our 
coalfields must, at least now and then, appear not a blessing bub a curse so far 
Ss these poor people are concerned. 

After taking into account the fact that no serious attempts had been made 
by even prosperous coal concerns at a time when they were paying dividends 
ranging from 12 to 65 per cent to adopt improved methods, to prevent avoidable 
waste and the occurrence of accidents, to pay adequate wages, and to provide 
healthy housing and minimum amenities for the miners, Indians can hardly be 
expected to accept the view put forward .in paragraph 289 of the Keport of the 
Indian Fiscal Commission that “ Though the foreign capitalist (and by implica- 
tion the foreign entrepreneur) may get his profit, tfhe main advantage from 
the employment of foreign capital remains with the country in which it is 
employed.” 


X 

Dr. Vera Anstey, Lecturer in Commerce, London School of Economics, 
who spent seven years in India and who by no means can be regarded as a 
champion of the Indian point of view in regard to the inconsiderable services 
received by this country from British conamerce and industry, explained the 
inefficiency of our coal miners in the following way on page 241 of her well- 
known work T/ia i7conom/c Development in India: “Little can be expected 
from workers- so miserably housed and cared for as Indian miners, but here 
•the initiative must come from the colliery owners who, in the long run, would 
undoubtedly find it profitable to increase the amenities of life of the miners.” 

And when Dr. Anstey talks of colliery owners, what the Indian feels is that 
the leadership in the matter of introducing these amenities must be taken by 
the bigger, the stronger and •the more prosperous of the coal concerns which, 
admittedly, are under European management and control, in just the same 
way as they have shown Indians the way to develop the coal mining industry, 
of this country. This expectation is only natural in view of their larger re- 
sources, greater technical knowledge and better organisation. 

It is not even remotely suggested that Indian concerns are, from this point 
of view, in any way superior to the European coal companies. Eor one thin g, 
they opf,rate second class collieries, the output of which fetches a lower p rice 
and yields smaller profits. What is felt is that if European concerns had 
carried out the suggestions made about two decades ago by the Coal Committee, 
they would not only have created a permanent labour force but would have 
indirectly compelled the weaker and poorer Indian companies to follow in their 
footsteps, however haltingly, and thus have indirectly improved the standard 
of life of our coal miners. Their failure in giving the type of leadership for 
which they are so well fitted has necessarily detracted from their claim that 
one of the things they have always kept in view while developing our coal mines 
has been the welfare of their workers. 

On the other hand, what Indians maintain is that the impelling motive 
behind the efforts of non Jndians to develop our coal mines has been and is the 
desire to earn high or fairly high profits. ' This has led to wasteful methods of 
working, entailing gradual loss of one of the most important and irreplaceable 
of our mineral assets. Where force of circumstances has compelled them to 
accept Indian shareholders, they have kept the concerns under their absolute 
<50ntr6l. Lastly, in order to ensure the earning of profits, they have not 
ordtoarily given living wages to their workers or provided them with the ame- 
hitlee to which iru f^iruees they are entitled. 

In his Presidential address at the Indian Industrial Conference held at 
Madias in 1907, llao Bahadur Mudholkar pointed out that while the major part 
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of the profits of the exploitation of the mineral assets of India was going to 
aliens, the only advantage enjoyed by the people of the country consisted in 
the wages paid for their extraction. He stressed the fact that it was not racial 
hostility that was at the back of the objection taken by him to the existing 
state of affairs. He held that the British Administration as trustee of Indiafi 
interests had clearly failed in performing its duty because the conservation of the 
natural resources of the country is the first duty of any system of Government 
entering such a claim. 

Two years later, the Hon'ble Mr. V. G. Kale, in the paper submitted by him 
to the Indian Industrial Conference held at Lahore, observed, “Of what earthly 
use is it to the Indians . . . if millions qi pounds' worth of minerals are annually 
extracted out ol the soil and carried away without giving them any mcral or 
material gam? We canUot certainly be expected to congratulate ourselves 
on the growth and prosperity of industries in which our only gain is wages of 
labour of the lowest kind," an opinion with which every Indian who has 
studied the development of the coal mining industry under European leadership 
must agree. 


THE PROBLEMS OF FISH, FISHING AND 
FISHERMEN IN BENGAL 

Minendranath Basu, M.Sc., P.R.S. 

Lecturer, Department of Anthropology^ Calcutta University 


A study of the Ichthyology of Bengal will make one view with alarm the 
staggering decrease of all varieties of fishes in course of a few years. Naturally 
one looks around for its cause. To satisfy the curious and inquiring mind 
some rest has been found by the starvation-deaths in the fishermen community . 
That is indeed a small portion of the complicated problems of Bengal’s 
major food question when the staple food is rice, fish and milk. Fishermen 
have always been a recognised link in the social machinery. They seldom 
had weary days and were never destitutes. They formed a merry community 
with sturdy bodies and accustomed to* all-weather outing. They may be said 
to be men more of the water than of the land. 

Fish is an important item of food oi Bengal next to rice. During the last 
few years it has been observed that the supply of fish was decreasing and the 
rate of such decrease is almost phenomenal. Along with rice shortage and 
abnormal rise in the price of all essential articles of food, fish shor*lage is also 
largely contributing towards enhancing famine conditions in Bengal.' 

But what is the cause of this shortage? The reply in a word is that there 
is no fish culture in Bengal. Though there are special castes of people who are 
professional fishermen, they depend entirely on Nature for the supply of fish. 
Large tanks for the preservation and growth of different kinds of fish are ex- 
cavated and maintained by rich men, but these tanks are in many instances 
reserved for the purpose of enjoying the luxury of angling by their owners. 
There is practically no scientific method of fish rearing in these tanks and there 
is no trade purpose in their maintenance. The fishermen form a very poor and* 
landless class and they catch fish in rivers, canals, biU and other water-logged 
places and supply the community with their catches. They usually build their 
houses very close to such places and are a very hardy set of people who 
brave the weathers, but are ignorant. They, use ancient implements for 
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catching fish. They seldom exercise their brains about the prospecb of their 
catches, and in case of failure they attribute it simply to bad luck. Most 
of the educated people on the other hand do not even care to know whence and 
how one of the most important items of their food is procured daily. They feel 
utmost sure of a permanent and even supply and cannot imagine that conditions 
of weather, for instance, have sufficient bearing on the regular supply of fish 
as on the production of crops. But there has been a sudden change and it is 
no longer possible to keep our eyes closed. 

Bengal fishermen are JaJias. They are the Eajbanshis or the Parois and 
the MaJos — both Hindus. The Nikaris are mostly Muslims. The Nikaris are 
not regular fish catchers, but are mostly distributors of fish to near or distant 
places. In fact they are the middlemen. They were most hard hit by last 
year’s famine. They are landless and had to purchas(? all the necessities of life. 
They had to starve as sale proceeds of fish failed to keep pace with the rise in 
the price of other food-stuffs, particularly rice. Their number has considerably 
diminished, and a large number of them had to leave their homes in search of 
morsels of food at city free-kitchens, many never to return to fheir old homes 
and profession. * 

In Bengal, inspite of the irnporlance of fish as a diet, fishery is looked down 
upon by the Bhadralog class. Consequently, the decrease in the number of 
professional fishermen is bound to tell upon the regular supply ol fish. Over 
and above that, the destruction of a number of boats in the fishing areas and 
the impossibility of replacing them with new boats due to the persistence of ail 
round famine conditions has considerably aggravated the situation and the 
prospect now its almost hopeless. 

’ The enormous supply of fish in lower Bengal was due to the network of 
rivers, canals and vast tracts of water-logged areas known as bils. These are 
usually fresh water fish and the Bengalis cook them within a short time alter 
the catch. The majority of Bengalis abhor dried fish, and not being sea- 
board people, and, particularly -as the sea coast is to a considerable depth 
covered by impenetrable forest, there is practically no demand by or supply 
to them of sea fish, except in the coastal districts of Chittagong and Midnapore. ' 
But the sea is the most prolific and important source of fish supply. Many sea 
and estuarine fish have the peculiar characteristic of running up-stream, i.c., 
against current, at the approach of the spawning season. In the rainy season 
when the rivers are in spate and the tides arc mostly restricted sea fishes like 
Hilaa (HiUa Illihsa)^ Vethi (Lates Calcarifcr) enter the river courses in numerous 
shoals. In any year, when the rainfall is short and the rivers are not so full 
Hilsa catch is found to be considerably diminished. Other fish — permanent 
fresh water fish including prawn — rush up small streams and canals joining 
the bil8 with the rivers, and there they get confined as soon as the outlets 
dry up at the close of the monsoon. These bils then become igrisons for a 
large number of fish and are looked upon as great reservoirs. 

Unfortunately, many of the hits are no longer permanent reservoirs and 
they dry up in the winter. Other such reservoirs are in the process of becoming 
dry in the near future. The cause is not far to seek. The Ganges and the 
Brahmaputra, the two main arteries of Bengal, may be regarded as the largest 
silt carrying rivers in Eastern India. What happens is this. Nofc ail the siit 
these rivers carry reach the sea. A portion ‘of it is deposited in the beds of the 
rivers and the level of the beds rises. Biver water, highly charged with silt, runs 
into the low-lying hih or bil areas — and raise their level too. W’ashed down 
soil from the surrounding tracts also helps to raise bil beds. The hih then die, 
they are dying now, and cease to be fish reservohs. This process has already 
made a number of bih dry lands and obliterated the very traces of a large 
number of canals. High spate in the rains in any year always leads to a con* 
siderable rise in their beds. The successive high spate in the years 1984, 1936 
and 1988 almost finished the bil areas, and very few now retain water through- 
out the whole year. This has brought about scarcity not only in the supply 
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of carp and current water fish, but also such fish as Kai (Anabus Teatudmeus). 
Magur {Clarius Batrachus)^ Singi (Saccobranchas Rossilis)^ etc., which can live 
even in mud. The reason is that in the dry season the bih are not merely 
without water but even without mud and are of hard soil which looks like 
scorched earth. 

To sum up : the causes of the shortage of fish supply and some suggestions 
relating thereto, are mentioned below : 

1. Gradual rise of river beds and the drying up of biU and canals, parti- 
cularly after the flood of 1938, are responsible for shortage. Since then fish 
supply has been tellingly decreasing. 

2. Eainfall is said to be decreasing in Bengal. This may or may not be 
scientifically correct. But if there be truth in it, the reason may, perhaps, 
be found in the gradual deforestation of large tracts of country both in Bengal 
and Assam, due to the advance of agriculture. This is a very important prob- 
lem, which should be carefully investigated into by Zoologists, Ichthyologists, 
Meteorologists, ^Agriculturists and others. The resulting economic advantage 
of such an investigation, needs scarcely be mentioned. 

3. Indiscriminate catching of fish specially in the spawning season should 
be prevented. In case of such prevention there must be some arrangement for 
supplying the people with an alternative food, to counteract possible malnutrition. 

4. Famine conditions of 1943 decreased the number of fishermen and 
other conditions made their profession unprofitable. 

5. The destruction of a number of fishing boats rendered fish industry 
more difficult and unprofitable. 

6. The fishermen had to sell their fishing implements and nets, and even 
the few boats left, to procure rice at abnormally high prices. Their normal 
condition may not be expected to be brought back soon. But planned efforts 
should be made. 

7. A large number of fishermen had to leave their homes in search of 
food and employment, and many ot tlicm did not return. Those that are left 
alive should be given every help and that immediately. 

No doubt all the causes cannot be removed at once. But arrangements 
should be made to preserve the fish reservoirs or bit areas, tanks and other 
suitable water areas, so that sufficiently large numbers of schools of fish can freely 
enter and multiply in them. The bil areas should be deepened, and proper 
outlets to the rivers should be provided. Water should remain in the bils, etc., 
throughout the year, and current should flow in the connecting channels. 

The fishing industry should be made attractive, and educated men should 
come forward, with scientific methods of fish rearing and fish catching, to teach 
the fishermen, thus making the industry more interesting and profitable. 

Fishermen should be encouraged in every possible way. They should 
not only be helped with money, ""but there should be, in the beginning, a free 
supply of fi'shing implements, including nets and even boats. 

For proper and rapid marketing, they should be accommodated ^.with motor 
laujnches, or some cheap and swift means of transport. ^ 

Inspite of all our efforts, the bil areas, canals and rivers cannot ultimately 
remain as they are. The Ganges will not give up carrying silt. The suggestion 
of Dr. Meghnad Saha for constructing a barrage across the Padma or the 
Ganges should be taken into serious consideration in all future planning for the 
regeneration of this country. 

The barrage scheme may prove to be a comprehensive solution of almost 
all the miserable conditions of the land. It will not only control silt, but also 
provide proper water supply for the crops in general, making both inundations 
and water scarcity practically impossible. People will not have to look up to 
heaven for their food, and submit to the whims and caprices of the weather. 
Moreover there will be cheap motive power for the supply of electricity throoghoot 
the country ^ fseiJitatmg the growth of industry. No future plaiuwg of 
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country can be complete unless it examines this barrage scheme from every 
angle of vision. 

Fok the maintenance of the proper supply of this staple food throughout 
thS year the above-mentioned facts need ' be seriously taken into consideration 
to protect the Bengali people and the fishermen community. Arrangements 
should be made within the bil area at the lowest level for a considerable expanse 
of protected waterage maintaining its depth by timely dragging and all the outlets 
to the river must be provided with sluico gates to control water within m a way 
beneficial both to agriculture and fish-rearing. The tanks, and dead rivers 
should be kept clear of water-shrubs and aquatic plants detrimental to the 
growth of fish. 


Science Notes 

Microbiology To-day and in Future 


At a weekly meetiag of the Rotary Club on the 6tb* February, 1945, Dr. H. K. Baruah, Ph.D. 
(Cantab. h of the Bose Re earcb Institute, gave an interesting talk on “ Microbiology To-day and in 
Future.” The subject dealt with the r61e micro-organismB play in nature and the possible utilisa- 
tion of micro organisms in industrial processes or in processes in which th ir activities may become 
of industrial afgniflcance. Microbes have, in particular, functions either destructive, being parasitic 
on foodstuff, plants and animals, or constructive, being active agencies in bringing about desired 
changes that can be utilised in industry. Foodstuff can be stored only for a limited period on account 
of deterioration caused by micro-organisms. The losi due to such attack* varies with the type of 
foodstuff, the petbogen and the local conditions. There are three conditions essential for rotting by 
micro-organisms : (1; the presence of infecting units, i.e., spores, mycelia, etc., (2) the substance 

must form a suitable substratum for Ihe growth of the micro-organisms, f3) the extrrnal conditions 
must be favourable for the growth of th^ micro-organisms and consequently the methods to prevent 
spoilage should be (b to disinfect the storage chamber so as to prevent organisms from reaching 
the materials, ftti to render or maintain the material resistant to attack by the application of 
fungicides or by careful handling of the materials, (Hi) to miintain conditions which retard growth 
of the micro-organisms by the use of cold storage, gas storage and by control of humidity of the 
storage cha mb r. The colossal loss of foodstuff at Government Stores could have been averted 
if the Government had taken to the use of methods of control of wastage before storage on such a 
huge scale was attempted. The situation is likely to go from bad to worse in the summer months 
which are usually favourable for the development of the micro organisms, unless and until science 
is brought to its aid. The other r6Ie — the CDnstructive, i.e., the pos ible utilisation of micro- 
organisms in industrial processes or in processes in which their activities may become of industrial 
signiBcance— is one with immense possibilities in Indian Industry. Microbiology includes in its 
scope (i) the biological and biochemical characteristics of certain types of organisms causing trans- 
formation of organic material into certain desired products such as industrial alcohols, organic 
acids, etc., (ul certain aspects of food-manufacturing proces'ies, fin) certain aspects of preservation 
of food, (iv) micro-biological processes concerned with the extraction of fibres. The industrially 
important microbes must invariably have two outstanding qualities : (1) the ability to*grow rapidly 
in suitable organic substrates, (2) the ability to cause desired changes under simple environmental 
conditions. Certain biological products such as food-yeast, yeast products can be used to 
supplement the normal diet so very deficient in nutrients and can contribute towards the nation's 
health and vigour. It is possible to extract fibres like jute, coconut, hemp, ramie in a much 
quicker time by retting artificially by Hiparol (fungal enzymes) and bacteria without impairing 
the quality and tensile strength of the fibres. Penicillin is a striking example of microbial 
antagonism and it is possible that there are fungi more acclimatized here than P. notatum capable 
of producing anti-bacterial substances of the nature of Penicillin. There is a vast scope for the use 
of fungi and bacteria in dye, alkaloid, fermentation, paper-making industries and in Public Health 
Microbiology. Agricultural Mycology and Bacteriology cannot be ignored since agriculture and 
industry cannot be separated into water-tight compartments. 

, There should be a closer co-operation between the body of expert scientists studying these 
problems, foed-growers. industrialists and the Government. The establishment of a central cleariog 
boufie for the pooling and distribution of results will be a move in the right direction. There 
sbsuld be more fAoilitles for training in Microbiology in’the University, sin^ students studying 
Mycology have little or no knowledge of the fundamental researches in this branch of applied 
science and new advances can he made by the co-operation of both chemists and biologists and 
by the coming into existence of a new type of expert wfio has a bold in each camp. 



THE YUGA-PURANA LEGEND OF SALISUKA AS A SOURCE FOR 
A COMEDY OF ERRORS IN INDIAN HISTORICAL RESEARCH 

The accident of the presence of a man who was designed by nature to fill the chair of 
an abbot, put back events not by centuries but by millenniums.** 

Such is tbe bold pronouncement of the late lamented Dr. K. P. Jayaswal on the issue of the 
political effect of ASoka*s change of foreign policy and new career of Dhammavijaya. This is based, 
if not mainly, at least partly, on the doubtful evidence of a legend of Qdadh! (Odayini and 
^^li^uka from the Yuga~purana section of the Garga or G&rgf Saipbita. 

As to this legend, the readers of the Calcutta Review (1943, Feb., April) are well aware of the 
controversy which took place over it between Professor Nilkanta Sastri an I Dr. D. C. Sircar. 

The following nine Slokas were cited by Kern from a single manuscript of the Gorga*satjihitd 
in the introduction to bis edition of tbe B^ibat Saipbita (Biblioibeca Indica series, p. 33) : 

Taia^ Ealiyuge raja Si^uoagakbyaja ball | 

* Udadhlr n(a)ma dharmatma pfithivyaip prathito gupaib II 1 

Ga^gfitlre sa rajarsbir dakshine saraaoao&cbaro ( ?) | 
stb3,pjyeo nagaraip ramyam pushp^rama'anakulam |j 2 
Te’tha Pushpapure ramye nagare Pafallsute | 

^paf^cba-varsha-sahasrani sthasyante hi na saqi4aysb II ^ 

Varshanam cha datapaficbaip paficbasafpvatsaratns tatha | 
m&sapatioham ahoratram mobOrtan paipc-ha eva cha j| 4 
Tasmin Pushpapure ramyajana^ajS^atSkale | 

JRituksha karmasutat) Sali4uko bbavisbyati || 5 
Sa raja karmasdto dushfatma priyavigrahab I 
svarasbtra mardate ghoraqi dharmavadi adharmikab !}6 
Sa lyesb^babhrStaraip sadbuni ketiti^ pratbitaip gunaib I 
sthapayisbyati moh&tma vijayaip nama dbarmikam || 7 
Tatab Saketam akramya Pancbalaip Mathurarps tatbft | 

Yavanab dushtavikranta prapsbyanti Kusumadhvajam || 8 
Tatab Pushpapure prapte kardame prathite bite | 
akula vishayab sarve bhavisbyanti na saip4ayab || 9 

Diwan Bahadur K. N. Dhruva’s feat of ingenuity performed in amending the above ilokai 
may be worthy of the tradition of the Patna journal', but it is simply ridiculous from the scholarly 
point of view. 

There is nothing indeed to change in tbe first four Hokas but Udadhi into Uddyt and 
samdnanacharo into samdndchdro* (omitting one syllable nd in the middle). In the first line of 
the fifth Moka, the only correction needed is that of ramyajanahjaSaidkale to famye janaiatai&kule 
with tbe light from the Ist line of the third iloka ; in the second line the word ftukshd should he 
amendi^d and completed as ftt. All that is needed to do in the next iloka is to supply 

the expletive hi after sa (1st line'* and to read svardshtra as svardsh^rafm'^. In iloka 7, heiiti may 
be easily amended as kefiti and Vi jaya must be read as a personal name even according 

to Kern. In iloka I, the word prathite should be read as prothiie, and hite either as hi te or hfite. 
Thus one can easily render the ilokas intelligible to any Sanskritist, the 2ud, 6th, 6tb, 7th and 9th 
of them reading as : 

Gafiggtire sa rljarshir daksbipe samSn&cbSro | 
sthapayen nagaratp ramyatp pushp&ramajanikulam U 2 
Tasmin Pushpapure ramye jani4ata4atakul6 | 

Ribhdksbl [tn] karraasutsb Ssii^fiko bbavi'^byati || 6 
Ba [hi] r3,j3. karmasnto dusb^&tmlt priyavigrahab | 

. svarSsbtrafm] mardate gboraip dharm&vidl adbirmikab II 6 
Ba iyeobthabhrataraip 85dboip ‘ ketl *ti pra^hitsip gnpsib I 
sthapayisbyati mohatmi Vijayaip nama dbarmikam |1 7 
Tatab Pushpapure prapte kardame prothlte hrite j 
aknla vishayab sarve bbaviabyanti na saip^ayab II 9 

Now, the nine ilokas may be rendered thus : Thereafter (there will be) in the Kali Age a 
powerful king called Udadhin (Udavin), born in the line of Biaunaga,— a virtuous son! noted in the 
earth for his qualities . On the south bank of tbe Ganges that king of uniform piety will found a 
beautiful city (which is) bedecked with flower-gardens and teeming with population. They (the 
Bftijgunagas) will then remain in power for certainty without doubt in that lovely city of Pusbpapura 
(Pafitliputra) for five thousand five hnndted five years, five months, five days ana five moments. 
Tn that delightful city teeming with hundreds and huudreda of citiaens ](tibhukalia (i. e., 
Indra) will be reborn as Ba!i4fika, springintr from bia karma. He will (indeed) ho tbf king 
as n result of his past deed,*— a wicked soul in an attractive bodiljTform. (He will! terribly ^ 
oppress his own territory,— a vicious man, though outwardly swearing by the name ef piety 
He the deluded self, will estsbliab (in the throne) bis good ahd virtnons elder higher celleii 

' Kern doahtfully eorreef 8 it to hated ei. ' 

' J. B. 0. B. 8., l730.p. l8ff. 

7 Same aa Pili tmdcMro in “ Wip*sanidchdru, 
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Vijaya (who is) noted as heii {kfit, the illdstrious one) f<jr his qualities. Thereafter invading 
Sft'ieta, likewise Paficbala (and) Mathura, the valorous Yavanas (Bactrian Greeks) with evil 
design will reach (at last the city of) Kusumadhvaja (Kusumapora). Thereafter Pushpapura being 
buried in mud (and) robbed, all the territories will be in commotion, no doubt.’* 

* Nilkanta Sastii’s objection stands— that in the above prophecy there is nothing concerning 
A4oka, the propaunder of the ideal of Dharma vijaya, it being all about Ssili^uka. It is in the 
Vdyu Pur&tia list that wo have mention of dnii^uka among the successors of A^uka as the son of 
fiamprati and the grandson of Da^aratha, who was in hia turn succeeded by his sonpevavarman. 
All that the Slokas from the Gargasarjihitd want to say about SaiiiSuka is that he had to abdicate 
the throne in favour of his virtuous elder brother Vijaya in consequence of the terrible oppression 
caused to his subjects. 

This tradition refers indeed to the inroads of the powerful Yavana invaders into Saketa, 
PaSchlla and Mathurai and ultimately into the city of Pataliputrs during the reign of Sali^uka’s 
successor. This has in a sense its conformation from the Junagarh inscription of Rudradaman I 
(A. D. 150) where it is stated that one Yavana king TushasLbii caused the embankment of the 
Fiidar^ana Lake in Surftsbtra to be repaired after (not necessarily immediately after) the reign of 
A^oka — A^okasya Matiryasya(tit)te. It may be noted that Kern, wrongly taking the eKpression 
kefiti to b 3 a mistake for hatv& vi, construed the slokas 6, 7 to mean that 8a!ij5uka, kill’ng his pious 
elder brother, would establish as governor his younger brother Vijaya. 

The strong words of Jayaswal m »ke neither for sound judgment nor for good advocacy. Here 
one may only wish that he had not violently distorted the Sanskrit text so as to make it a source for 
a comedy of errors between Vijaya the man and vijaya the conquest. * 

Benfmadbab Baiiua. 


^^lisccllang 

Benoy Kumar Sarkar 

THB PATHOLOGIES OF FEMINISM 

It cannot be ignored that feminism and totalitarian sex-equality comprising sex-freedom 
can be the source of individual and inter-indivi lual maladies. The emancipation of women is 
certainly a remedy against certain socio-economic malad’-ustments and injustices. But the 
remedy itself is capable of engendering maladjustments and injustices of new forms. This is an 
aspect of the theory of social progress to which attention ought to be drawn. 

For the present the sociology of feminism has to get orientated to the evils that may eventually 
be called op by it. Eur* America is quite alive to these evils. India cannot afford to practise 
ostrich-like blindness. 

The social implications of masculinization , although confined in India today mainly to the 
ideological plane, are attended with what may be called pathological features. Broken homes, on 
the one hand, and deserted women, on the other belong to the new social configuration. Neither 
of these phenomena is to be taken as necegsarily associated with “family-disintegration,** which 
becomes a normal feature when the family pattern is used to both the husband and tbe wife 
employed as “gainful workers’* in diverse out of-tbe-home fields. Suicides of girls and the trials 
of sex crimes in courts, in so far as they belong to tbe iuiellectual classes, although not very 
numerous, ar^ pymptoms of the new social n.etabolism that has been in operation in India. The 
problem of unmarried mothers belongs to this new pattern as a matter of course. The phenomena 
of juvenile delinquency and general criminality are iniimately associated with such sexual patho- 
logies of various types. All this has to be sociologically appraised as tbe “cost of civilizatiou** or 
“price of progress.” 

A very important aspect of feminism is to be found in the sphere of intimate relations between 
young men and women previous to marriage. The problems were virtually unknown in India in 
the nineteenth century, nsy, even half a generation or a decade ago. But the social pattern is 
getting “enriched** by these problems which, however, although not yet exteosive, should properly 
be described as somewhat pathological, 

« • A WOMAN'S INTERPRETATION OF FEMALE NEEDS 

Id her book of essays, Nari (Woman, I940)» Miss Santisudha Ghosh complains, for instance, 
tbat the modernized mea have not yet learnt to respect womanhood. The old ideas about the 
inferiority of the If male sex are ruling their mentality. Even the feministic stories and novels 
Written by so-called progressive anthors indicate that tbe male psychs is still incapable of doing 
justice to womanhood as human personality. The female hesrt continues to be just a plaything 
tb man as it ever Was. 

4-li44P^IX 
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V Oiie relaon far this mal0 contempt of women Miss Gbosh 6Dd3 in a regrettable defect of the 
^otfieD ibemselvee* Girls, she complains, are rendering themselves too cheap, especiallj those who 
are educated, to young men. That is why young men do not care to bo serious and discipline their 
minds in regard to loyalty in love. They would not have dared behave in such faithless ways 
and indulge in nothing but philanderings had the girls’ love appeared somewhat inaccessible 6r 
difficult to obtain. They do not have to struggle for the /ema!e heart. And so women’s love 
has no value in their judgment. The lack of decency and ^elf-respect among jouug women has 
been tending to lower their position in male circles. 

Miss Ghosh recommends defiance on the part of woman against man-made literature and 
art as well as man-made folk-ways. She is pleading for the acceptance by women of the women’s 
interpretation of female needs and requirements. “It is our conclusions that are correct,” says 
she, “abjut woman’s life. And it is our voice that is final in regard to love.” The remedy to 
the present condition of “insult to and futility of woman’s love is to be found in this method of 
bold declarations against man’s fickleness and ineincerity.” Miss Ghosh is sure of the coming of 
the day when women, conscicfxis and confident of their strength, will be able to have their con 
ceptions of love prevail over male hypocrisy and cruelty. 

The situation described here and the remedy saggested are quite in keeping with the problems 
of womanhood in the Eur-American social pattern of today. These youth-path« logics in the sex- 
field are universal wherever the intercourse is free. 

WHAT IS SOCIAL PATHOLOGY ? 

In a sense sociology as a science does not take cognizance of what is conventionally known 
as social pathology. For, after all, a socidi abnormality, a social vice, a crime, a mal-adjustment 
or a misfit is nothing but a form of social adjustment or respons-^, a type of social interaction, a 
specimen of interhuman relation. The evaluation of a particular interaction, process, pattern, 
or form as good or bad, right"or wrong, is ethical. An ethical judgment or appraisal of relations 
between personalities, is, of course, a desirable action. But in so far as sociology studies the 
relations between human heir gs or the processes that underlie these relations and the patterns 
that emerge out of them, it does not have to concern itself with the rightness or wrongness of 
the phenomena. Every interhuman attitude, behaviour or response, no matter whether it happens 
to be morally worth while or not, is a topic of sociological investigation. There is, therefore, 
nothing normal or abnormal (f pathological! in sociology as a science. The pathologies of the 
social complex are either legal or normal. 

But still it one has to employ the conventional categories, the pathologies of masculinization 
cannot be ignored. It is to be observed, moreover, that in India the social pattern of masculiniza- 
tion has already got used to the emergence of men, institutions and movements calculated to 
minister to these pathologies. Social service or “social work” adapted to the existence of broken 
homes, deserted women, jnvenile delinquents, unmarried mothers sex-crimes, unacknowledged 
illegitimates, etc., has been slowly making itself felt in the milieu of public life. Statistical studies 
in a well-docnraenfed manner may be expected to be possible in the near fntare. 


Round the World 


The Menace to the Bosphorus— 

Bnssia has always desired V arm waters and ice-free ports# Phe would indeed like her fleets 
to bask in the sunshme of the Meditr nanean and she would want ^pace for her naval manoeuvres. 
The Dardanelles provide the only outlet to the Mediterranean— ric the Aegean — for her Black Sea 
Fleet. To reach the Dardanelles her fleet would have to steam throi gh the Bosphorus and the 
Golden Horn and then through the Sea of Marmara towards what is known as the * Passage of 
Chanak ’^overlooked by the dour, frowning Portress of Chanak (C/ianok Kale^. The si or© on 
both sides of the Bosphorus and the Marmara is heavily fortified, linking up on the European side 
with the Cbatsldja Line and on the Asiatic f-ide with the Ana' olisn defences. The Coast lines 
bristle with guns and, therefore, with difficulties. Buyfikdere »nd Dolma-Bagtcbe at the entrance 
to the Black Sea are well-fortified and from Seraglio Point to Hhodosto and San Stefano the coastal 
defences could he bronght into action at sny moment. The RoumeU Hissar and the Anadoln Hussar* 
bava looked down for ages on the battle fleets of nations : on those of the Byaantines and of 
the OUotnan Turks, the Genoese and the Venetians. Expansionist eonsiderationa of Foreign Policy 
insdelintttifSpofifrlf have led Bnssia to adopt a truculent attitude towards Tnrkey. 

Most joufoali in this conntrf have failed to appreciate both Turkish paychology and thcMwrfne 
fikfmW * (historic hatred) for the Slav— Czarist or Soviet. Thronghont the Iwh centnry Tnrkei 
had fully appreciated Bpssian deeigns <n hn territorial integrity ard in this war too aha bad 
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kaowB that sooner or later the Soviet would want a * clarification ’ of the question of the Straits. 
All Russo-Torkish wars in the past have been dictated by these consideratioas, but apparently 
the Buasians have forgotten to-day that the memory of Plevna is stiJi held sacred by the Turks 
and the Hero of Plevna, Ghazi Osman Pasha, is still an inspiration to Turkiah Youth, These 
c^siieratioDS, hjwevcr, will have no weight with the opportunists, who will say that such 
memories are based on outworn traditions «and are merely exhibitions of ‘Chauvinism/ but all 
the same the Turkish people feel ver^ deeply. 

Both Turkey and Soviet Russia were * outcasts * in 1920-26, Turkey as a defeated nation and 
the Bolsheviks as the protagonists of ideas held in abhorrence by the Imperialist victors. The 
Bolsheviks even helped the Kemalists with arms and munitions. They both needed each other. 
Friendly relations existed between them and hence the 1925 Pact was a mutually satisfactory one. 

The Turkish attitude to Communism, however, has never been really a friendly one The 
Communist Party is illegal iu Turkey. Strict watch is kept on Russ an espionage activities 
and on c’andestme Communist propaganda. Moreover, natural Turkish sympathy with irredentist 
Turkish national movements in the Caucasus has been a 8oorc*h of deep irritation to Russia. 
I^evertheless, the Azarhayjan area of the Caucasus is rac ally and I ingiiistically Turkish and the 
Azeri Turks (of Azarhayjan) speak a dialect which does not differ fundamentally from the dialects 
of north-easterD Anatolia. Leaders of the Turkish National Movements in the Caucasus who 
reside as exiles in Turkey have, however, DO official locus standi in the land, of their exile, but 
they attract a considerable measure of popular support and sympathy. 

The inadequacy of the 1925 Pact in the present world may be Conceded, but Soviet methods 
of AusdehnungspoUtik are obvKus. A similar policy of browbeating has been pursued in Iran. 
The President Igmet Inonu and his regime, ably carrying out the sane policy of Ataturk—that of 
‘non-entanglement* and for so long considered friendly by tbe Soviets — is now dubbed a ‘clique* 
and a ‘group.’ That communis* formula of abu^e — ‘reactionary’ — is now applied to a Government 
which has striven to build a progressive order in* Turkey. It seems that any patriotic foreign 
Government which goes its own way and somehow runs counter to Russian Foreign Policy is 
conveniently dubbed ‘reactionary’ for future reference. 

In this war the position of Turkey bas been extremely difficult and delicate. Her pacts 
with various povers have naturally been dictated by. self-interest. Idealism is rather out of place in 
a world of wolves. If Russia blames Turkey for the Turko German Pact of 1912 concluded at the 
mo cent Germany inva led Russia, then Russia her elf must be condemned for the Russo-German 
Pact of 1939 on the eve of Germany’s attack on Poland. In the words of a Turkish publicist, 

‘ The uncertainty and dishonesty of the Soviet policy between 1939 and 1911 may have also directed 
the Turks along the path of caution.” 

The Hussian excuse to revise tbe ^lontreux C invention is rather lame. Under the Conven- 
tion, any ship cun pass through the Strafts only with Turkish consent, This is a humiliating 
condition for Turkey *8 powerful neighbour and as we have said in the beginning of this article, tbe 
Russian Navy has always required warm waters ; but even ibe Question of the Straits does not 
quite arise, sioco Turkey being now the ally of Britain and Russia, the Straits are for the use of 
her Allies. Fn this context there is no need, therefore, for 2 zvestia's unctuous statement that 
“in course of the present war Soviet-Turkish relations have left something to be desired.” Tbe 
1925 Pact may easily be replaced by another more in accord with the times, without all this 
undue sabre-rafUing and half-veiled threats. Soviet policy vis-a vis smaller powers is too palpably 
obvious to need any camouflage. Russia in her own self-interest is attempting to thwart Turkey’s 
decent existence and healthy growth. It is nothing more nor less than that. 

Yugoslav Tragi comedy— 

The Yugoslav Partisans have succeeded in Yugo-SIavia. They are masters of liberated Yugo- 
slavia. Tbe capital, Belgrade, was occupied by them in September, 1944 Marshal Tito has 
shown himself to be an export strategist as well as a shrewd politician. He bas succeeded 
as mqch by the help rendered by B B.C. propaganda as by anything else. To use the words of 
The Nineteenth Century and After, ^ “He has been male so (t.e., Yugoslavians undisputed master) 
by Great Britafh, much mo:e so than by Russia, for it is with the help of British arms and supplies, 
and British progaganda, that he has been able to conquer his own country, a country which repu- 
diates his p ditical principles.. . Apart from acts of terrorism, which are a normal aspect of 
Balkan Booiety, the Partisans have sometimes fought against 4he very people who have been 
bitlerly anti-German, as for instance, the Chetniks. To quote from the Nineteenth Century again, 
‘In Yugos! >via, as in Greece, the Partisans, as they came under ever-increasing Communist in- 
fluence— which i? now an undisputed leadership— followei the familiar Communist principle that 
international war must be transformed into civil war. It was again t the Chetniks, who are the 
embodiment of Serb patriotism — the farmers, whether S.^rb, Croat or Slovene*, the Co-operati es, 
and tbe whole social order (and not merely the ‘military clique* and the ‘bureaucrats of Belgrade’)— 
it was against these, more than against the GernaaDs that the Partisans wanteef arms, as it is 
for thiiaf that they are now chiefly using them. It is true that the Partisans have fought the 
Germans.^ But to them the war with the Germans was secondary, the civil warprimary.*' 
General Vl«bit, the personal envoy of Marshal Tito to London, has himself said, * The fight 
against these elements (i.e., men serving under Mihailovitcfa) was as vital for the peoples as the* 
fight Sigainst the foreign invader.” 


February 1945 Jssue. 
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UdUI the Conference at TeheraQ in September, 1918, General MihaHovitch had at least the 
moral support of Great Britain. He was under the command of General Sir Maitland Wilson. 
His orders were not to risk his men unnecessarily and to economise ammunition. He received 
almost no arms from Great Britain except “only a few droppings from aeroplanes,*’ as Mr. Churchill 
himself said in the House of Commons on 22nd February, 1944. Genera! Mihailovitch pursut^d 
a cautious strategy, which was termed pusillanimous by some. This cautious and cal- 
culator}^’* strategy was abandoned in favour of Marshal Tito’s wild guerilla warfare. General 
Mihailovitch *3 cautious strategy exposed him to the charge of not fighting. Subsequently he was 
described as a traitor and was denoun eJ in a defamatory campaign in which the B.B.C. played 
an ignoble part.** It is true that General Mihailovitch ’s commanders— at least some of them— 
made accommodation with the enemy, i.e., with .the Italians, but general Mihailovitch was desperate- 
ly short of ammunition and such tergiversations are not uncommon in the Balk:ins, — where sub- 
ordinites and commanders are usually unreliable. Similarly, some of Marshal Tito’s commanders 
made an ‘accommodation* on July 3rd, 1944, with the Germans near Gorizia by which they ag'eed 
not to approach within 10 kilometres of the Genuan garrison. The Germans agreed not to come 
within 10 kilometres of Parlilan conceutrations and to let the Partisans have arms and medical 
supplies. 

It is very difficult to choose between General Mihailovitch and Maral»al Tito — to apportion 
blame to either of them. B^th possess in full measure the factious — almost operatic— Balkan, 
mentaltty. Their personal and regional feelings are too strong for them to have any broader 
perspective or internation U outlook. The horizon of their world is limited by the Adriatic and the 
Balkan Mountains. * 

Lloyd George— 

The death of Earl Lloyd George has removed from the English political scene one of the last 
of the British ‘eider statesmen’ and one fif the last representatives of the Old Diplomacy. The 
Welsh statesman was a romantic figure, recalling to our minds the astuteness of Versailles and 
the now dim and distant personalities of the Tiger of France, Clemenceau, and the Greek filibuster, 
Premier Venizelos. 

Lloyd George was born of a humble line, but his Celtic temperament — his Celtic genius 
one might say — lifted him from the morass of petty provincial life to the arena of world-politics. 
From 1884 he was active in politics as a Welsh Nationalist Badical strongly opposed to 
‘vested interests.’ He became famous for his violent opposition to the Boer War. During the 
last wir he waa successively Chancellor of the Exchequer, Minister of Munitions, S-^cretary of 
State for War — and Premier after Asquith’s resignation and after the failure of Bonar Law to 
form a Cabinet. As Prime Minister Lloyd George began to press for unihed cant''oI of the allied 
forces. A brilliant and vivacious speaker, he kept up the ‘War Fever.’ Hia very revealing 
‘Memoirs’ depict the storm and stress of those days. They show also his undistinguished 
contempt for military leaders and their narrow outlook. No other ‘Memoirs’ have evoked such 
clashes of sentiments. People estimated him in contradictory terms. Lloyd George had intuition 
and was thus “all things to all men.” In this war too he was outspoken. Hia Celtic imagina- 
tion refused to be circumscribed. He retired in 1938; he had spent 64 years io the House of 
Commons. 

San Franciseo Symphony Orchestra : The Prelude- 

Arrangements are now in full awing for the San Francisco Couference, Propigandists are 
making it appear as the ‘Versailles’ of this war. Already for months in advance th i ‘Big Three’ 
have been besieged by importunate and suppliant small nations, for all would lik * to be present 
at the performance; but not all would find the doors open and hospitality is g dng to be stricily 
restricted. Important states like Syria and the Lebanon to whom promises of freedom have so 
often been nefiaie by Britain and France in this war have been invited rather grudgingly. On 
the other band certain insignificant Latin American states have been ask^d to attend— 3tates 
who would affect the susceptibilities of nobody, 

Poland is a ticklish question : the Lublin Poles were to be invited by Russia, but the Dnited 
Stales has objected. Neither the Polish Governm:;nt in Loadon nor the Lublin Government com- 
mands sufficient authority or prestige to represent the Polish nation — the earliest victim of German 
aggression in this war— at San Francisco. 

India with her population of 400,000,000 and her tremendous potentialities in Asia will not 
be represented by nationalist Indians and before qualifying for San Francisco she will have to 
clear the hurdle of the preliminary examination of the British Commonwealth and Bmpire repre- 
sentatives in London. 

Amongst other Asiatic countries, Iran is disturbed. Her representatives have refused to 
attend, including the famous Taquizade, Iranian Ambassador in London and hero of the Persian 
Bevolution of 1907-8 against the Qajjar Dynasty. Taqizade was a Deputy of the Iraniari 
MedjHs and took part In the siege of Tabriz against the Bussiao interventionists— *3gaiost Liakhoff 
and iiis Goiiaks. 

In these drcninstances, it seems that the San Francisco Conference will not only be A 
* Versaillea* but elso a Walhalla/ ^ 

s 1. a 



Iraq.— By Setoo Lloyd (Oxford Pamphlet on Indian Aff^ira No. 13). Published by the 
Oxford Uoiversity Press, Bombay and Calcutta. Pp. '32. Price As. 6. 

Mr. Lloyd, who is fa miliar with all the four distinct regions of Mesopotamia now called Iraq 
and who during ten years (1929-39) was directing archaeological excavations in various parts of this 
country and after that has bseo appoiutei British Adviser to the Iraq Government Directorate of 
Antiquities, is the author of Ruined Cities of Iraq and a history of this country. He is, therefore, 
well qualified for the task undertaken and has, within these few pages, presented the reader with a 
very readable account of the country and its resources, its past history, the different ' nationalities 
inhabiting it, the birth of the present independent state and its problems. The story has been 
carried to 1940, when Iraq declared war against Germany. In the last few pages he emphasises the 
major part the education of the raassec is bound to play in the social and political evolution of Iraq. 

The Problem of Population. — By Dr. Gyan Chand, M A., Ph.D., Professor of E ’Oaomics, 
Patna College and author of India’s Teeming Millions (Oxford Pamphlet on Indian Affairs 
No. 19). Pp. 32 Price As. 6. • 

After showing that the population problem in India is as fundamental as the political problem, 
the author proves that it is not merely one concerned with the quantitative increase. The idea of 
preveoting the Niagara fl jod of children has to b3 considered against the background of making the 
people of this country healthy, strong, creative, purposeful, full of hope, faith and courage for 
action on a grand scale. Attention is drawn to the hiuh death-rate of India vi^th its implications 
of needless suffering and shattered health of mothers, our insufficient and ill-balanced biet, and 
the evil results of the Indian land system which has encouraged the emergence of a class of 
parasites fattening on the cultivators. It is also explained how industriilisation by itself offers no 
solution. The solution suggested is the artificiil limitatiou of families, in which connection it is 
further stated that the adoption of drastic steps must wait until we have a National Government. 

Atlas of India. — By Prof. A. M. Lorenzo, M A*, Ph.D, Lecturer in Commerce, Lucknow 
University (Oxford Pamphlet on Indian Affiirs No. 16). Price As. 8. 

This small atlas containing 16 maps with appropriate comments is a very useful reference 
book giving a wealth of detailed information about practically all important aspects of our commerce, 
induotry, communications, material resources, etc. 

• Oandhiji the Master. — By K. M. Munshi. Published by the Popular Book Depot, Lamington 
Koad, Bombay 7. 

Mr. Munshi has done a very great service to those who are interested in finding out the 
secret of Mahatma Gandhi’s hold on bis countrymen. That this is due to the constancy and 
faithfulness with which he has not only adhered to truth but striven after it from lower to higher 
and still higher stages, as it has uok>l led itself to him, is known to every earnest student of his 
writings and of his myriad activities What is specially noteworthy in this brochure is the unusual 
clarity with which connection is established between his daily actions and the life he has led as one 
pledged to tbi following of the fundamental pninciples of Yoga-Non-Violence and Truth, Non- 
Stealing, Non-Waste and Non-Poszession. Mr. Munshi deserves congratulations from all admirers 
and followers of Mahatma Gandhi for his masterly exposition of the Gandhian attitude and the 
Gandhian view of life and its duties. 

And One Did Not Come Back. — By K. Ahmad Abbas. Published by Sound Magazine 
(Publication Departmenti, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta Hoad, Bombay. Pp. 129. Price Bs. 2-8. 

This book dedicated to the memory of Dr. Dwarkanath S. Eotnis, a member of the Indian 
National Congress Medical Mission to China organised by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and ffnanced 
by donations, large and small, from every part of India and despatched at a time, when the United 
States was selling oil and war material to Japan and Britain was closing the Burma Hoad, is a 
moving story of the five medical men who went as angels of mercy and alsj as India’s amhassadon 
to war-torn China. 

Properly speaking, a book such as this should have been written by one of the people who 
went to China, but one of them died, the health of another aged 60 bn ke down under the strain and 
two were interped while the one left, Dr B. K. Basu, the last to return to India, was busy arranging 
for a second mission so that the task had to be undertaken by Mr Abbas. He has based his 
narrative on the exhaustive diary kept by Dr, Basu and also gathered much information from 
interviews which continued for two weeks while the factual data and the local colour have been 
derived from standaid books on China written by recognised authorities. 

That the task undertaken has been dis hargod faithfully is clear from the foreword contributed 
by Lin Yutang, who bears testimony to the correctness of the picture drawn by the author of the 
events in China, while so far as accuracy of the n ^rrative itself is concerned, Dr. Basu after going 
through the whole manuscript has acknowledged its adlierence to facts. 

The reader is left to the enjoyment of the narrative itself and to the harrowing experiences and 
the grave risks undergone by our countrymen on their errand of mercy but attention hae to be 
j^awn to the realistic account of the bombing of Chunking and the hair-breaHtb escapes of 
Ihe party on the way to Yenan. Almost equally iuteresting are the descriptions given of the 

Japanese Military and Political University and of the Education and the Enemy Work 
(Pfopaganda) Departments of the 8th Bo ite Army. The author also deserves credit for the clever 
way in which he has traced the psychological change which came over Dr. Kotnis transforming 
^ gay, irresponsible and adventurous youth into a sober man with a full sense }o duty . The 
account of the last days of Dr. Kotnis and the heroism with which this Maharastrian haoed death 
make inspiring reading* 
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Tho Oi^eat Little IdToman et India (Kasturba). — By K. P. Thomas: Published by the Orient 
Illhstrated Weekly, 93- A, Dharanitella Street, Calcutta. Pp. 96. Ks. 2. 

The author, a welhkuowo journalist, has giveh a biographical sketch of Katturaba Gandbi 
omitting all references to the controversial side of her activities. The picture drawn and drawn 
with considerable force and ability is that of a unique and yet a very human Indian wife remarkatlle 
for her quiet strength of character, her simple and human life, which won for her the steadfast love 
of her great husband and the respect and honour of India’s millions As one closes the book he 
feels that it has been written from the heart and is a tribute offered to the memory of Kasturba 
by one who has been profoundly influenced by her simple fligoity, her all-embracing lovei the 
strength of her character,. and the simplicity of her nature. 

The Secret of Hindu Sangathan— By Swami Dharma Theerthaji Maharaj, President, Hindu 
Missionary Society. Published by Har Bhagwau, Houy. Secretary, Hindu Missionary Society, 
Krishnanagar, Lahore. Pp. 48. Price Be. 1. * 

This well-known Hindu .ascetic and leader of a much needed Hindu reformist movement is 
the author of numerous books, two of which “The Menace of Hindu Imperialism*' and “Yoga for 
All** were reviewed previously in these columns. In the present book, he resumes the theme of 
the first of these books and shows how priestcraft with its aUeudant evils has enervated if not 
ruined Hindu Society. The languige used is both picturesque and original and there is a number 
of very striking illustrations which sarve to show the absurdities to which these evils have led. 
The interpretation of Hindu Sangathan is given towards the end and should appeal to all 
progressively-minded people. Under all these is a deep and earnest note of patriotism of the highest 
and the purest type which constitutes one of its greatest attractions. 

The Indian Rural Problem. — By Sir Manila! B. Nanavati, B.A., LL.B., M.A. t Pennsylvania, 
U. S. A. ), Ex-Deputy Governor, Reserve B ink of India and J. J. Anjaria, M A., M.Sc. (Econ.), 
(London), Reader in Economics, University of Bombay. Published by the Indian Society of 
Agricultural Economics, 46-48, Esp'anade Mansions, Mahatma Gandhi Road, Fort, Bombay. 
Pp. 422. Price Rs. 8. 

In the first part of this book, devoted to the considerati jn of the rural problem of oiir mother- 
land on an all-India basis, the authors refer to the causes of the poverty of the majority of our 
people who live in the countryside, the chief among which are an antiquated land system, the 
gradually increasing pressure on it with snb-diviiion and fragmentation, defective agricultural 
finance, indebtedness, poor transport facilities, inadequate and ill-balanced diet, ill-health due 
to preventible diseases and the like. This p rtion of the book is characterised by painstaking 
accuracy in the collection and the placing of all relevant facts before the reader so that within 
seventy p or so information scattered in various Goverjiment publications and books dealing 
with Indian agriculture is made available to him. 

In the second pirt, we have an account of the work done for the aileviati m or rcmov il of 
these disadvantages by various Government Departments and pub] c and semi-public organisations 
as well as an assessment of the amount of success actually achieved. This pait too is full of 
information, statistics, etc., derived from authoritative sources while the comments made and the 
opinions expressed are those of impartial students whose only dej»ire is to give guidance to the 
reader in these vital matters and to convince him that so far, in spite of honest efforts, nothing 
outstanding has been done. 

In the third pirt, the authors suggest practical ways for increasing the income of the rural 
msAses 80 as to improve their standards of nutrition, housing, sanitation and education. 
While far from claiming that the suggestions pub forward constitute a definite p'an for agricultural 
development because this necessarily presupposes pirns for the all-round development of fudia, the 
authors have emphasised, and that rightly, that success must depend ou ceriaiu administrative 
social and political changes aod as this must take time, a beg nuing may be made by giving 
effect'to the proposals put forward. That these are practical and can be carried out without ; 
much difficulty become apparent when we remein^r that they are based on the experience of 
Sir Manila! who enjoys s. ch a well-deserved reputation as an expert in this particular sphere. 

The happy combination of an economist and a practical man of affairs had i%d the writing 
of a well-documented and exceedingly informative book on what is admittedly the most pressing 
of our economic problems Its value has been greatly enhanced by the practical way in which 
they are viewed. We do not know of any book on this subject after the Linlithgow Report which 
has clarified the issues so clearly, stated the difficulties so frankly or suggested remedies so boldly. 

It is an encouraging sign of the times that we have at least an organisation like the Indian 
Society of Agricultural Economics under the )ea<ler8hip of an expert and a jpractical patriot like 
Sir Manila!,, which is devoting itself to the careful and intensive study of various aspects of our 
rural problems and making the results of the investigations conducted available to the public. 
We we certain that those who read the first of the publications will eagerly wait for its sucoeisors 
if they are equally w^ll-written, inforoaitive aid practical in their treatment. 

H. 0 MookeuIke ® 


Prkiciplea of Physical Ocology.--By Arthur Holmes, D.Sc., F.R S., itegius FrofeSsolr of 
Geology and Mioeraloiy, University of Edinburgh, Published by Thomas Nelson & ^s, t»td;, 
London, Edinburgh| Pans, Melbourne, Toronto and New York. Price SOi, net. 
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Since the revival of interest in this branch of Geological inquiry in the latter half of the last 
century, a vast literature on the subject has grown. Theeailier writings mainly dealt with 
principles as displayed in concrete examples, but they paved the way for the more general treatises 
written during the present century. Some of these works have become classics like the general 
treatises of Dana, Sueas, Geikie, Penck and others. This well-illustrated volume by Professor 
Arthur Holmes, which presents the facts and* principles of Geomorphology from the latest viewpoint 
will form a very valuable addition to this growing literature. It will be of value not only to 
students and teachers, but also to the general reader who takes interest in geology primarily for 
its cultural aspects. 

W. Chowdhry 

la Pakisthan Necessary. — By V. B. Kulkami. Published by Hind Kitabs, Bombay. Pp. 109. 
Price Es. 8-19. ^ 

After discussing the implications of Pakisthan, the wide opposition it has called forth froui 
numerous quarters and the difficulties wliich will have to bo euftouutered in giving effect to it, 
Mr. Kulkarni traces the progressive development of separatism pointing out in that connection 
the part played by certain British officials and non-officials, a matter dealt with more than 
once by many writers. The author next refers to the evolution of the Pakisthan demand 
under the leadership of Mr. Jinnah. The next two chapters discuss the pros and cons cf 
the two-nations theory and the problem of minorities and are both infor&ative, and logical 
while the last chapter attempts to prove that Pakisthan is unnece^ary. In the "Conclusion,” 
regret is expressed that Mahatma Gandhi should, for the sake of facilitating our progress towards 
independence, have accepted the principle of the partition of India and the Muslim commuDKv 
is assured that it will receive a square deal in an independent and united India. 

The work is well documented and Mr. Kulkarni has dealt with his subject in practically all 
its aspects. It is a well-reasoned book against the, partition of India and, as such, deserves the 
careful study of all interested in the problem of the hour. 

20 Questions about Russia.— By H. W. Henderson. Published by Hamara Hindusthan 
Publications, Meadows Street, Fort, Bombay. Pp, 56. Price As. 8. 

With the help of quotations from the books of writers in sympathy with Soviet Communism, 
the author shows that only one party, the Communist party, exists in the U. S. S. R., that there 
is ro freedom of the press and the like and that the propaganda carried on is such that there is no 
"souice from which the worker can learn the other side.** As regards the standard of living, we 
are told that taking into account, the high prices which have to be paid for the necessaries of life, 
the worker in the U.S.S R. is not better off than be was in Tsarist Russia and that it is far from 
correct that the Communists have established economic equality. On the other hand, extracts from 
the writings of Russian Communists are quoted to prove tl. at ‘‘11 ^r c''nt or 12 per cent of the 
Soviet population now receive approximately 60 per cent of the national income," 

Quotations from the writings and speechea of Bolshevik thinkers aud leaders like Marx, Lenin, 
etc., are used to prove that freedom for religious and anti-religious propaganda is accorded to all 
citizens but Hat the church is being slowly strangled as it is forbidden all educational, philanthro- 
pic, and practical activities and that the younger generation is being moulded into an atheistic 
frame of mind. Such is the Communist hatred of religion that, according to Maurice Hindus, 
regarded as a friend of Russia, "the ruling (Communist) party of Russia will not admit a believing 
man or woman to membership.” 

As regards the kind of treatment received by the workers from the Communists, it is contended 
that, in spite of what we are told by Communist propaganda, they have no control over the means 
of production, distribution, and exchange, being practically slaves who, at the least sign of 
disobedience, are punished heavily. It is also said that very heavy punishments are inflicted for 
comparatively trifling or unimportant infringements of the law and that it was the Bolsheviks, the 
first to overthrow Russian democracy by an appeal to force, who set an example followed with trkgic 
results to the peace and prosperity of the world by Italy, Germany, and Japan. * 

Answers are given on altogether twenty items concerned with the claims advanced by 
Communists in^regard to the superiority of them to the capitalistic system. These are based on the 
' testimony of Communists or their sympathisers. And it is added at the very end of the book that 
"they are only a few hundreds of similar facts that are available." 

Tbe book is documented throughout and is one of the most serious impeachments of Communism 
as it is operating in the U. S. S. B. 

Know Your Conntty,— Published by the Institute of Current Affairs, 1, Ljtton Road, Lahore. 
Pp. 84. Price Re. 1-4. 

This comprehensive survey of our social, religions, linguistic, cultural, political and economic 
problems originated from a seiies of lectures delivered at the Lahore Y.M.C.A., in the winter 
months of 1943. Tbe seven Con trilutors who have co operated in writing the contributioos which 
make up the book are well-known for the profundity of their knowledge of the eub jests handled by 
tlj^m. The approach of all it characterised by detachment and there has been no suppression or 
distortion of facts so that while the writer has placed his own point of view before the reader, the 
latter is afforded every opportunity of drawirg his own conclusions. 

The book is confldeotly recommended to those who would like to have authoritative information 
about eome of our current urjgent problems. 





VISIT OP SIR PATRICK AND LADY SPENS 

The &on*ble Sir Patrick Spens, K.C., Chief Justice of the Federal Court of India, and Lady 
Spens visited the University of Calcutta on the 8th of February last. The distinguished visitiA'S 
were conducted round the University Law College, the Asutosh Museum of Indian Art and the 
University Central Library. 


A NEW F.E.S. 

The Syndicate has conveyed to Mr. Prasantacbandra Mahalanobis O.B B., M A. (Cantab. )» 
B.Sc. \Cal.), F.B.S., F.N.I., their sincere felicitations on his election as a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. Mr. Mahalanobis is a pioneer in the field of statistical research in India and is the 
Founder-Director of the Indian Statistical Insfcitlte and Laboratory. 

ARCHAEOIjOGICJ?Tj excavation to be undertaken by the 
UNIVERSITY AT NANUR 

The District Magistrate of Birbhum addressed a letter to the Registrar in July last, stating 
that the Birbhum public were keen about getting the Mound at Nanar (which is according to 
tradition the birth-place of the Vaiahnava poet ChandiJas) excavated and that Rs. 1000 had 
already been collected for tHe purpose and more money was expected. At the request of the 
District Magistrate, a party consisting of Mr. Kunjagovinda Goswami, Excavations Officer, 
Asutosh Museum, Calcutta University, and others visited the site in November last to repoit on 
the possibilities of the proposed excavation. Mr. Goswami’s report was favourable and stated 
that the site seems to be x^romising. Accordingly, the University has sanctioned the work. The 
Director-General of Archaeology has also authorised partial excavation of the mound on the usual 
conditions. 

COMPETITION ANNOUNCED BY THE ** ZAINUL ABEDTN SIRCAR GOLD 
MEDAL ” AWARD COMMITTEE. 

The Committee has ordered, that the following misra be announced as “ Tarh ” for the 
competition (i.e , for the best ghazal) : ** chi hhwah Mikuni ay dustf vaqt-i hidasistf the Qafiya 
being Bidarit Husky arif Baft art, etc. 

The ghazaU should not exceed nine couplets and ^should reach the Registrar, Calcutta 
University, not later than the 11th May, 1946. The competition will be held on Saturday, the 
26th May, 1945 at 2-30 p.m. 


NEW ORDINARY FELLOWS 

The Hon’ble Mr, Justice A.S.M. Akram, Mr. Shaukat Oraer, B.Sc. (Aligarh), B.So, (London), 
A.M.I.E.E. (Lend.), Prof. P. C. Mahalanobis, O.B E., I.E.S., Rai Sabib Deveswar Saru|s, B.L. 
and Khan Bahadur Maulvi M. Shams-uz-zuha, B.L., M.L.C. have been nominated Cirdinary 
Fellows of the University. 

THE ADHARCHANDRA MOOKERJEE LECTURES 

The Adharchandra Mookerjee Lectures were delivered this year by Dr. R. B Mortimer 
Wheeleri Litt.D., F.S.A., Director-General cf Archaeology in India. 

The first lecture was delivered on March 7 before a large gathering. In this first lecture Dr. 
Wheeler stressed the necessity for archaeologists to be trained in certain other allied field sciences-- 
finch as Geology and Botany. Dr. Wheeler described bow these sciences had revolutionised 
archaeological knowledge and research ; for instance, Geology had helped to increase /^or knowledge 
of Pre-Historic Archaeology and Pollen-Analysis and other aspects of Botany our kno ^ ledge of 
climatic changes, etc. The speaker also put forward a strong plea for co-operation between 
archaeologists and the public and emphasised the need of public munificence for the development 
of arcbaeologi(^l research. In other countries, especially in the U. 8 A , museums were organised 
and archaeological excavations subsidised by public contributions, the State only playing a minor 
rfile. For BO long aichaeology in India had been monopolised by the State. The Archaeological 
l>epartment had been too long a ‘ proud, close corporation * It would have to change its mentality* 
In the work of pi^pagaling archaeological knowledge, archaeologists and the general public and 
the State had each their rfile to play and each their contribution to make. 

. Wheekr*8 lecture was delivered on March 8. In this lecture, which was illustrated 

by excellent l^tem-sh^a, be described the preliminary excavations conducted bv his school ok 
archaeole||y at Taxila. Dr, Wheeler described the walls, roads and public buildings uneaitlied 
at the djfierent cities of Taxila as well as «ome interesting finds like amuleti, jewels, coins, etc. , 
Some <w thfc coin,, , the ono depicting a very TiTacioui Afinie of n lion devouring, deer rMtmlbled 
timilai cdBB found in Aeia Minor. Tbi« lecture on the Uiban Topognt by of Tesil* «rae 
indeed very intererting and Dr. Wheeler's lucid exposition and enthntisetn fM archaecdogy wwe 
very much appreciated. 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 

The following if a list orrecent important additions to the University Library Collections: — 

* The JStiissian Peasant and other studies ** hy John Maynard (Liondont Victor Gollancz, 1943); 

‘ Ideal and Progress ** by Aarobindo Chose (Calcutta Arya Publishing House); “ A Treatise on 
Knowledge ” by A. H. Smith (Oxford Clarendon Press, 1943) ; ** Causality and Science ** by 
tlalini Kanta Brahma (London, Allen & Unwin, 1939); “British Foreign Policy” by Sir 
Edward Grigg (Hutchinson, Londonl ; ‘‘ Angio-Russian Relations 1689-1943 ” by Sir J. A. R. 
Marriott (Methuen, London, 1944) ; ” The Netherlands Indies and Japan, their relations (1940- 
1941)“ by H. J. Van Mook (Allen & Unwin, London 1944) ; “ An Essay on Marxian 

Economics “ by J. Robinson (Macmillan, London, 1942); “ Industrial Credit in War Economy ” 
^y Dr. Saroj Kumar Basu (Calcutta Book Exchange, 19441; “ Conflict and Co-operation in Modern 
Bistory— Lectures delivered at the Calcutta University, ^srch 1943 by H. G. Alexander (Calcutta 
Dniversity Press, 1944); “Social Studies and World Citizenship sociological appri ach to 
iducation'*’ by L. J. F. Brimble and F. J. May (Loj'd n, Macmillan, 1943) ; *• Tlie Dawn over 
Asia ” by Paul Richard— Trans, from the French by Shri Au«obindo Ghose tMadraa. Ganesh & 
Co); “Geology in the Service of Man ” by W. Fernsides & 0. M. B. Bulnun (N. Y. Pen^'uin 
Books 1944) Agriculture in India— past, present and future ” by Nabagopal Das (Calcutta 
Book Exchange, 19441; “Lenin on Art and Literature — introductory volume” by A. V* 
Lunacharsky (Benares, Oriental Publishing House, 1943); “Tagore, a Study” by Dhurjati 
Prasad Mukherji (Bombay, Padma Publications Ltd, 1943); “The Secret of Asia— Essays on 
:he Spirit of Asian ("nltnre ’* hy T. L. Vaswant (Vladras, Ganesh & Co. Ltd.) ; ” Life and Times 
)f Shiva ji 11-1680-1749 A.D.” by M. W. Burway & R. G Biuway (Bombty, Karnatak Printing 
Press) ; “ Masaryk in England “ by R. W. Seton-Watson (Cambridge, University Press, 1943); 

* The Development of Modern France (18?0-j939j *’ by D. VV. Brogan (L mdon, Hamish Hamilton, 
L944) ; “ The Last Peshwa and the English Coramissieners— 1818-1851 *’ by Pratul Chandra 
jiupta (S. C. Sarkar & Sons, Calcutta); “ Indian Nationalism and its principles and personalities ” 
3y B. C. Pal ; “ Bharat 0 Madhya Asia by Dr. Probodh Chandra Bagchi ; “ Courts and 
[Jabiuets by G. P. Gooch (London, Longmans, 1944); “ U. S. S. R., her liie and her people ” 
3y Maurice Dobb (Lerndon, University Press, 1943); “ India and China — Lectures delivered in 
Dhii^a in May, 1944 ’’ by Sir S. Radbakrishnan (Bombay, Hind Kitabs. 1944); “Religion in 
Soviet Russia ” by M. S. Tirnasheff (London, Sheed and Ward, 1944); “ The History of Islam — 
Vol. I,” by H. G. Sarwar (Lahore, Islamic Literature Publishing Office) ; ** Philosophy of the 
Koran ” by H. G. Sarwar iLahore, Sh, Muhammad Ashraf, 1914) ; “ War (fc Self-determination ’* 
)y Aiirobindo Ghose (Madras, 8. R. Murthy & Co.) ; “Faith Reason and Civilisation — an essay 
n historical analysis ’’ by H. J. Laaki (London, Victor Gollancz, 1914); “Reflections on the 
devolution of our time “ by H. J. La ski •(London, Allen & Unwin, 1944); “The Pure Theory 
)f Capital by F. A. Hayek (London, Macmillan, 1941) ; “ Mercantilism 2 vols. by E. F. 
Tecksher (London, Allen & Unwin) ; “ The Third Five-year Plan ” by V. Molotov (Calcutta 
Kook Forum, 1944); “Economic Resources of India” by Kalicharan Ghosh (Calcutta, Indian 
Associated Publishing Co., 1944) ; “ The Indian Rural Problem “ by Sir M. B. Nanavati and J. J, 
Anjaria (Bombay, Indian Society of Agricultural Economics, 1944) ; “ Economic History of the 
Jnited States ” by E. L. Bogart; ** Full Employment in a Free Society ” by W. H. ^veridge 
'London, Allen & Unwin, 1944) ; “ The Provincial Government of the Mugbals (1526-1658) by 
?. Saran (Allahabad, Kitabistan, 1941) ; “ The Blind in India and Abroad ” by Snbodh Chandra 
doy (Calcutta University Press, 1944) ; “ The Independent Arab ” by Sir Hubert Young (London, 
Tohn Murray); “Behind the Mud Walls’* by Freda Bedi (Lahore, Unity Publishers); “A 
Veek with Gandhi ” by Louis Fischer (N. Y., Duell,^8l5an & Pearce, 1944) ; “ The Evolution of 
Jodern Italy ” by A. J. Whyte (Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1944); “ History of th^ Arabs ” by 

K. Hitti, 3rd. Ed. (London, Macmillan, 1943); “Lectures on Fuels and Furnaces’* by 
i. K. Saha (Calcutta University Press, 1944). 
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Philosophy in the Post-Graduate Arts Department of the Calcutta University. For twenty years 
he rendered distinguished service in the University to the cause of Sanskritic Research and 
ultimately became the Head of the Department of Sanskrit. His loss will be felt by all lovers 
of knowledge. We extend our sympathy to his bereaved family. 

BURENORANATH GOSWAMI 

We announce with deep regret the death of Mr. Surendranath Goswami, Lecturer in Philo- 
sophy in the University of Calcutta and Professor of Philosophy in Bangabasi College. Prof. 
Goswami was an erudite scholar and a favourite pupil of Sir S. Radhakrishnan. He had also 
served as a lecturer in Sanskrit College, Caicutti. He was very popular with bis colleagues and 
students. His death is mourned by ’a wide circle of friends. We offer our condolences to the 
bereaved family. 



Official Notifications, University of Calcutta 

Orders by the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate of the 
University of Calcutta 

CIRCULAR* 

To the Heads of the Recognised Schools and Affiliated Oolleges in Bengal and Assam. 

The undersigned has the honour, by direction of the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate, to inform 
the Heads of Recognised High English Schools that Indian students taking up the alternative 
combination of subjects in lieu of Major Vernacular for the Matriculation Examination, should be 
definitely given to understand that they will have to take up a recognised Vernacular when they 
will join the Intermediate course, and that they will not be allowed by the University to oiler the 
Alternative Paper in English instead. They should, therefore, take up an Indian Vernacular for the 
Matriculation Examination. 

Heads of Colleges are requested to see that Indian students of their respective institutions, 
including those who join the University course after passing the Cambridge School Certificate 
Examination, take up a recognised Indian Vernacular for their University Examinations. The 
subjects proposed to be taken up by the students should be carefully examined at the lime of their 
admission, and Indian students desirous of offering the Alternative Paper in English, should be 
informed that they must choose one of the recognised Indian Vernaculars instead, as permission to 
take up the Alternative Paper in English will not be granted by the University. Those wfio have 
already been permitted to offer the Alternative Paper in English at the Intermedi&te Examination, 
should be informed that the concession will not be extended to them if and when they join the 
B.A. course. 

This will be applicable in the case of Girl students also. 

Senate House. J. CHAKRA VORTl, 

The lOfh February, 1945. Registrar 


Notification No. T 705 

Text-Btoks for Matriculation Examination 1017 

Classical Languages 
(Gbeek) 

Text- Books 

Xenophon, Anabasis. Book IVj 
ButipiddO- Alcestis, 

New Testament. The Gospel according to St. Luke, Chapters T*Vr. 
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Caesar. De Bello Galileo, Book V. 
Virgil. Aeneid, Book VI. 


(Latin) 

Text-Books 


MODERN EUROPEAN LANGUAGES (OTHER THAN ENGLISH) 

(French) 

Text Books 

Andr6 Laurice. Memoires d’un Coilegien (edited by W. J. Fortune) (Macmillan & Co., Ltd.). 
A Little Book of French Poetry (Blackie’s Little French Classics). 

La Fontaine. Fables, Books I & II (omitting Nos. 7, 8, 11, 12, 14 & 21 in Book I and 1, 8, 
18, 18 and 20 in Book II). ^ 

GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION 

Blackburn and Morris. A Revision French Grammar and Composition Book (Blackie & Son). 

(German) 

Text-Books 

Hauff. Das Wirstshaus im S peasart Marchen (Macmillan’s Primary Serie*8). 

Buchheim (Edited by) Deutsche Lyrik (Macmillan Golden Treasiiry Series). The following 
pieces only : — 

(2) Eiii’ Feste Burg ist iinser Gott, (7) Liebestreue, (40) Die Wrote des Glaucans, (65) Die 
Huffnung, 170) Trest in Thraenen, (72) Schaefers Klagelied, (84) Andie Freude, (87) Gesang 
der Geister ueber den Waessern, (96) Sehnucht, (106) Der luengiing am Buchei (123) Wunsch, 
(162) Freiheit. • 

(Italian) 

Text-Books 

Manzoni. I Promessi Sposi (edited with notes and vocabulary by James Geddes and E. H . 
Wilkins and published by D, C. Heath & Co. Price 2s. 6d.). 

* Collodi. Avventure di Pinocchio. 

The Italian Poets (Blackie). The following pieces only : — 

Manoni. I Cinque Maggio. 

Leopardi. I Passero Solitario. 

Zanelia. Sopra una Conchiglia Fossile. 

Gramucci. I Bove. • 

Graf. I Canto del Cipresso. 

Pascoli. I Bosco. 

D* Annunzio. Agli Olivi. 

Ada Nagri. Fatalita. 

Grammar 

Husso, J. L. Practical Italian Grammar (Published by D. C. Heath and Co. Price 4s. 6d.). 

(Portuguese) 

TexUBooks 

Prose 

Louise Ey, Portuguese Conversational Grammar. 


Adeodate Barrette. 0 Livre da Vida. 

^ or Rapid Reading : — 

Eoa de Queroz. O Prime Basilio. 
Bamalhe Oritigao. John Bull. 

Senate House, 

Tho Sltt Pebruarv, 1946. 


J. CHAERAVOETl, 

Registrar^ 


SIB A8UT08H MOOKERJEB MEDALLISTS, 1943 


Name 

1* Subodhkumar Chakrabarti, D.Sc. 


Shower production by mesons in cosmic 
radiation. 


^2. Makkanlal GBakrabarti, M.Sc., M.B. A study on starvation. 

Senate House, A. 

The 2nd Marcht 1946i Controller of I 


A. P. DASGUPTA, 
Controller of Examinations (Offg,) 
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DOCTOR OP SCIENCE 

The undermentioned candidate is admitted to the Degree of Doctor of Science. The title of 
the thesis submitted by him and approved by the Board of Examiners is also stated against his 

.name. 

Kame Thesis 

Sacbcbindananda Banerji ... Certain aspects of Vitamin C. 

Senate House, A. P. DA8GDPTA 

The 16ih March, 1945. Controller of Examinations (Offg.). 


Name 

Saktipada Mukerji 

Senate House, 

The 16th March, 1945. 


BASANTA GOLD MEDALLIST, 1942 

Essay 

... Malaria : its effects on rural health; means of prevention. 

A. P. DA8GUPTA 
Controller of E xaminailons {OffgJ. 


* DATES OF M A. & M.Sc, EXAMINATIONS 

The next M.A. and M.Sc. Examinations will be held from Monday, the lOfch July, 1945. 
Applications and fees for admission to the examinations must reach the Office of the Controller 
of Examinations not later than Monday, the 16th April, 1945. 

N.B . — Applications and fees must be submitted together. 

A Delay Fee of Ks. 5 will be charged for each application received after the last date. 

Senate House, A. P. DASGUPTA, 

The 16th March, 1945. Controller of Examinations {Offg,). 


DATES OF LAW EXAMINATIONS 

The next Law Examinations will be held from Monday, the 25th June, 1946. Applications 
and fees should reach the Office of the Controller not later than Wednesday, the 28rd May, 1915. 

N.B.-— A Delay Fee of Es. 5 will be charged for each application as well as fee received after 
the last date. 

Senate House j * A. P. DASGUPTA 

The 29th March, 1945. Controller of Examinations iOffg.) 


Other Notifications 

INDIAN CENTRAL JDTE COMMITTEE 

Applications in prescribed form are invited for the post of the Director, Jute Agricultural 
Eesearch under the Indian Central Jute Committee on Es. 760-60*1,260 p.m. A higher initial 
salary up to Es. 1,000 p m. may be given if the qualifications of the candidate so merit. Quali- 
fications required are an initial degree in AgriciiJtore or Botany followed by a Post-Graduate Deizree 
in plant breeding, not below a Ist Class M.Sc. of a recognised University, with subsequent practical 
experience of research in plant breeding. Evidence of ability to direct research in biological 
sciences must be produced. The last date for the receipt of applications is the 30th April, 1946. 
Further particulars and the prescribed application form can be obtained from the undersigned. 

Indian Central Jute Committee, 

No- 4, Hastings Street, B. DASGUPTA, 

Calcutta. “ Secretary, 


UNIVEESITY OF TEAVANCOEB 

NOTIFICATION * 

“ Sri Chitra Prize ” and '* Maharani Setu Parvathi Bayi Prize.” 

1. Applications are invited for the Sri Chitra Prize *’ and ” Maharani Setu Parvathr Bayi 
Prize for the year 1946. 

2. The value of the prizes will be not less than Es. 2,500 and not more than Bs. 8,000 each 
and they win be awarded in cash. 

8. The •* Sri Chitra Prize ” will be awarded to the author of the best treatfse bn Sny 
branch of pure, applied or technological science and the “Maharani Setu PravfithI Bayi Prize” to the 
authchr of the best publication relating to any branch of Sansknt Literature on Hindu Philo^cphy 
prodnced in India dunng the period from 1st January, 1944 to Slst December, 1945« . ^ 

4. An author [thall not submit for consideration any work in respect of which he has already 
received aome other prize or distinction. 
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5. Intending competitors shall submit to the Begistrar ten printed copies of the works 
before the end of January, 1946, under a pseudonym, the actual name of the competitor being 
intimated to this Office separately in a sealed cover. 

University Buildings, P. R. PARAMESWARA PANIKHAR, 

•Trimndrum, 16th November^ 1944. Registrar, 


THE INTBR-UNIVERSITY BOARD OF INDIA 
Definition of War Service 

An announcement was made in Home Department Press Communique of the 14th July, 
1942, as to what would be reckoned as ‘ War Service ’ for purposes of recruitment to vacancies in 
the Civil Services which were being reserved to be filled after ihe war by suitable candidates with 
War Service. It has since been found necessary to amplify the definition then given. The 
following revised definition, which will apply in the case of recruiljpienl made in India^ by thj Secre- 
tary of State to Central Services, is accordingly published for general information : — * 

(o) Service of any kind in a unit or formation liable for service overseas or in any opera- 
tional area ; 

ih) Service in India under military, munitions or stores authorities with a liability to serve 
overseas or in any operational area ; • 

(c) All other service involving subjection to naval, military or air force law ; 
id) A period of training with a military unit or foriri^tion involving liability to servo 
overseas or in any operational ; 

(e) Service in any Civil defence organisation specified in this behalf by the Central or the 
Provincial Government ; 

(/) it) Any service connected with the prosecution of the war which a person is required 
to undertake by a competent authority under the provisions of any law for the time 
being in force ; and 

(n) Such other service as may hereafter be declared as war service for the purpose of 
this definition. 

Only whole time service of any of the kinds specified above will be recognized as war service. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA 

Scholarships in Archaeology 

1. Two scholarships in archaeology, tenable in the Archaeological Survey of India, will be 
awarded on the 16th April, 1945. 

2. The scholarships will be tenable for twelve months, and will each be of the amount of 
Rs. 126 a month, together with such travelling ailowances as may be approved by the Director 
General of Archaeology. 

3. The scholars will undertake w'hole-time arcliaeological research under the direction of the 
Director General of Archaeology. 

4. Applicants must (a) possess an Honours dejjree in an appropriate subject (e.g., history, 
archaeology, geology), and (6) be under thirty years of age on the 16th April, 1945. 

5. Two testimonials from members of the staff of a University to whom the applicant is 
known personally must be submitted with each application. 

6. Applicants should submit alternative subjects of research but these may be varied at the 
discretion of the Director General of Archaeologyj 

7. The scholarships may be terminated by the Director General of Archaeology at any time 
without apfreai in cases of ill-conduct or incompetence. 

8. Applicants must clearly understand that the award of a scholarship carries with it no 
guarantee of subsequent employment by the Archaeological Survey. 

* 9. Application forms may be obtained from the Deputy Director General of Archaeology, 
Railway Board Buildings, Simla (Punjab). 

Simla : ) R. E. MORTIMER WHEELER, 

let March, 1946. y Director General of Archaeology. 


INDIAN CULTURE ESSAY COMPETITIONS 

The Bhavan invites original essays on any aspect of Bharatiya Samskriti (Indian Culture) 
written in Sanskrit, Hindi or English for the Annual Essay Competitions which have been started 
in 1942. This year six gold medals (each of the value of Rj. 160) and six silver medals (each of 
the value of Rs. 26) are to be awarded. One gold medal and one silver medal A^ill be awarded to 
the best and second best eaaays respectively received under each of the groups mentioned below. 
The branches of study given below in brackets are neither exhaustive divisions of the groups nor 
topics for essays in themselves, but are intended only to give a general idea of each group to a 
layman 

(1) Religion and Philosophy (Buddhistic, Jaina, Nayaya-Vaisbeshika, Samkhya-yoga, 
Vedantai Mimamsa, Vyakarana, eteO 
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(2) Art and Architecture (Brahmanical, Buddhist, Jama, etc.). 

(8) Languages, Literature (Samskrita, Prakrits, Apabhrarasa, Modern Indian Vernaculars, 
Dravidian, etc.). Linguistics and Literary Criticism. 

(4) History (Political) . 

(6) Social and Economic Order. 

(6) One gold and one silver medal have been specially donated for the best and next best 
essays on ‘ Bhagavad Gita and Life.’ 

CONDITIONS 

1. The essays must be submitted by the end of August, 1945, 

2. Each essay must cover approximately 160 pages of foolscap sheet typed in double spacing 

single side only. " 

3. The copyright of the gold medal essays will vest in the Bhavan subject to minor privi- 
leges to the authors. 

4. The manuscript which should have temporary binding must bear the nom-de*plume of 
the contributor on the cover page and strict care should be taken to avoid disclosing the 
identity of tbe contributor. A sealed envelope bearing the nom-de plume of the com- 
petitor on the outside aiid containing a slip giving his name and full address as also the 
nom’de-plume should be sent along with each essay. 

6. Each contributor is allowed to choose tbe subject he prefers, 

6. The decision of the judges selected by the Bhavan will be final. 

7. Though every care will be taken of the MSS. no responsibility attaches to the Bhavan in 
respect of them and authors are advised to keep duplicate copies with them. 

83-35, Harvey Eoad, Bombay 7, J. H. DAVE, 

> Hon. Hegiairart 

12th Marcht 1945. ) Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. 


Information for Students Desiring to Proceed Overseas 
for Advanced Studies (1945) 

The following has been received from the Government of India regarding advanced 
technical instruction of Indian students in the United Kingdom and the U. 8. A. 

1. With a view to increasing the supply of properly trained technical personnel who 
are likely to be required in connection with the various plans for pOst^war developments, 
the Cr(>veniiuent of India have decided, pending the extension of facilities for advanced 
technical instruction in India, to make arrangements immediately * — 

(а) to send abroad a certain number of students, at Government expense, for advanced 
courses' in technical and scientific subjects directly related to the probable post-war needs; and 

(б) to establish a properly equipped organisation in this country and also in the United 

Kingdom and the United Stated of America for providing advice and guidance and also 

assistance in regard to admission to courses” of studies, etc., fbr those sti|^deiltis who may 

desire to proceed overseas for study at their owm expense or who may be sent for this 

purpose by firms or private bodies. It is hoped that, if war conditions permit, it will 

be possible to make arrangements for about 1,000 such students this year. 

Note. — (1) In addition to the above categories of students, there will also, be a eerbain 
number of places for stipendiary students nominated by Provincial ■Governments, for informa- 
tion in regard to these places, application should be made to the Provincial Government of 
the area to which the student belongs. 

Those persons, however, who Tiave applied to a Provincial Government fepr 'a stipenej may 
also apply to the Government of India, but they should stasto clearly in their applications 
that they have submitted an application to a Provincial Government and should also 
the course or courses Of study for, which they have applied. , 

Note.-*(2) The arrangements outlined above are separate IrCtn and should “not be cohv 
fused with the scheme which the Labour Department of the GoVeniment of India have pre- 
pared for sending technicians already employed in industry to the U.K. or D.S.A. for further 
training or for enlarging their industrial or professional ex^rience. Further particulars regard- 
ing that can ho obtained from the Government of India, Department of Labour. 
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I— STIPENBIABY STUDENTS 

‘2. Courses of Studies— Ifc is proposed to arrange for the further education and training 
of selected students in the following subjects 

(1) Building Research (For example, construction, architecture, town planning, road and 

building materials, air-conditioning, ventilation, refrigeration, etc.). 

(2) Mechanical Engineering (For example, internal combustion engines, railways, loco- 

motives and diesel tractions, etc.). 

(3) Chemical Engineering. 

(4) Metallurgical Engineering. 

(5) Textile Engineering. 

(6) Radio Engineering (Radio location, manufacture of valves and other radio parts, 

etc.). .* 

(7) Cinematography (For example, sound recording and photography). 

(8) Automobile Engineering. • 

(9) Fuels (For example, coals, oils and wood). 

(10) Plastics — ^natural nad synthetic. 

(11) Wood and wood products including plywood. 

(12) Steel pipes castings and fittings. 

(13) Ceramics. 

(14) Glass. 

(15) Cellulose including celluloid and rayon. 

(16) Pulp and paper. 

(17) Rubber. 

(18) Fermentation (For example, manufacture of acetone, alcxjhol, butyl alcohol and 

enzyme chemistry, •tc.). 

(19) Paints and varnishes. 

(20) Industrial and Applied Chemistry (Heavy chemicals, coal tar distillation, textile 

chemicals and subsidiaries, etc.). 

(21) Dyestuffs. 

(22) Rubbej and synthetic rubber. 

(23) Non-ferrous and Ferrous alloys. 

(24) Meteorology. 

(25) Scientific instruments (Metallurgical, physical, spectroscopic and chemical instru- 

ments, etc.). 

(26) Mercantile Marine Engineering. 

(27) Geology. ^ 

(28) Geophysics. * 

(29) River Research. 

(30) Hydraulics. 

(31) Pharmacy including manufacture of drugs such as penicillin and sulpha drugs, etc. 

(32) Biochemistry including food, vitamins and hormones. 

(33) Technicians in the Biological Science. 

(34) Electrical Engineering. 

(35) Mining. 

(36) Economics. 

(37) Statistics. 

(38) Agricultiiral Subjects. 

The above list is likely to be amended 'from time to time as a result of the require- 
ments of the plans for post-war development as they mature. The numbers selected for 
each coarse will b© strictly limited and will be determined solely by post war requirements. 

JVote.^The term ‘ Agricultural Subjects ’ is used in its widest sense, "and it includes 

subjects connected with Veterinary Science, Animal Husbandry, Dairying, Fisheries, Fruit 
i*re8ervation and Canning (Technology), Horticulture, Agricultural Engineering, Botany and 
Zoology. • 

3, Duratiun ol Courses-^The duration bf a course of study will be determined in each 
case by the Government of India, but it will in most cases he about two years. The Gov- 
ernment of India also reserve the right to make at any time such changes as they may 
consider desirable in the nature or duration of a course approved by them. 

4. Counitriet where arrangements will be made — Arrangements for instruction will be 

made primarily in Ihe tTnIted Kingdom and the £S. A. but, provided that satisfactory 

arrangements nan be made, in other countries also, such as Australia, Canada and New 
Zealand. Applicants' may mention their preference for any country or for any particular 
institutions, bqt the final decision in the matter will rest with the GovemmeBt of India. 

9. Stipends — The value of the stipend will be fixed in the light of ascertained require- 
ments in different countries (the average value in the U. K. will be about £S0Q per annum), 

jbut it, will be snfficient to cover all the normal maintenance expenses which a student is 
likely to incur, including . expenses during vacations. The stipend will be payable from 
the date of a stiudent’s arrival in the country ’where ho is to receive instruction upto the 
date of his departure from that country on the return journey, and it will be paid in advance 
in <|hart©rly or monthly mstalments. Any tuition fees or other charges in connection with 
tbjp qpaj^rae of study wilt bo paid by the Government of India. ^ 
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C. TraYelUng ExpenBca— Students will be allowed a II Class fare or, where there is no 
II Class, t^e fare next below I Class, from their normal place of residence to their place of 
instruction and back, together with a sum of £5, or its equivalent in Indian or other currency, 
to cover incidental journey expenses each way. The sum of £5 will not be paid to those who 
are in Governmeoit employ and are in receipt of their pay during the voyage. 

7. Terms for GoYernment Servants — Government servants who are self^ted for an ap- 
jjroved c-ourss of study will be sent on Study Leave terms, supplemented by a special allow- 
ance, if necessary, so as to ensure that in no case will a Government servant be placed in a 
less favourable position financially’) than the other stipendiary students. 

B. Equipment Allowance — Each selected student will be given before his departure from 
India an ecraipment allovsance of Es. 500 to enable him to provide himself with such clothes 
and other necessary articles as he is likely to.^need on the journey or immediately on his 
arrival in the country to which he is being sent. * 

9. Conditions of the Grant ^ of Stipend, etc. — (a) The grant of the stipend and allowances 

will be subject to periodical reports of satisfactory progress. In case of continued adverse re- 
ports in respect of studies or conduct, the Government of Inftia reserve the right to cancel the 
stipend immediately, and the student will be required to refund to the Government of India the 
total amount spent on him up to date together with interest calculated at fixed Government 
rates, in accordance woth the terms of the bond referred to below’. 

(b) In the case of a student who, on account of illness or other reasonable cause, is un- 
able to complete the approved course of study and is obliged to return to India, the Govern- 
ment; of India will pay the cost of the return journey and may, at their discretion, forego the re- 
fund of the amount referred to in 9 (a) above. 

10. Bond— All selected students wdll be Required to enter into a bond, in the foiTn given 
in Annexure A, undertaking to serve ihe Government of India, on the:r return alter the com- 
pletion of their course of instruction, for a period of five years, if required to do so in a 
gazetted post, or to take up for a similar period other comparable employment, if so directed 
by the Government of India. 

11. Prospects of Employment on Return — (a) Every endeavour will be made to find for 
ail students who satisfactorily complete the approved courses of studies gazetted appointments 
under the Government of India or other comparable employment. It should, however, be un- 
derstood clearly that selection for an approved course of study does not cany wfith it any 
guarantee of employment and that the selection for appointment in any Central Service will 
depend on the rules and regulations in force at the time. 

(b) A Government servant wull, on his return after satisfactorily completing an approved 
course of study, be considered for appointment to a higher post if and when then- is a suitable 
vacancy. 

VI. Qualifications for Applicants — (a) Any British Indian subject or subject of an Indian 
State, irrespective of caste, creed or sex, may apply for a stipend. 

It is intended, in making the selection, to ensure that adequate representation is given to 
the minority cornmunitiies, provided that suitable candidates from those communities are 
forthcoming. 

(b) Academic Qualifications — Applicants should posse.ss at least a good graduate’s degree 
in the subject or in the basic science concerned. A person, however, who is not a graduate, 
may also be considered if he possesses other outstanding qualifications whidh wrould justify his 
selection for an advanced course of study overseas. Preference will be given to candidates w’ho 
have already shown special aptitude for advanced training and w’ho are therefore likely to make 
the best, use of their opportunities overseas. In Agricultural and certain other subjects, aptitude 
for research will, be considered an additional qualification. 

(c) TestimoninU and Ec/crcmY5— Every applicant should submit vvitli hie application duly 
attested copies of two (but not more than twro) testimonials from the aiith Titles of ♦he Univer- 
sity or other institution where he last studied. He should also give hhe names of tw’o referees 
who must not be related to him and w’ho are in a position from their personal knowdedge to 
testify to the applicant’s fitness for the proposed course of study. 

{d) Age — Applicants should not be more than 30 or le.ss than 19 yearg of age on July Ist. 
1945, but the Government of India nay, in their discretion, waive the age limits in special 
cases. The maximum age limit for those already in the serv’ce of Government or of a recog- 
nised University, College or other public body is 40 years, but this may also be waived in 
&]>ecial cases. A duly attested copy of the Mairiculation certificate or other satisfactory evidence 
of age must be submitted with the application. 

ie) Physical *Fit7ies.<i —Every application must be accompanied by a certificate of phy«ica1 
fitness’ with particular reference to the applicant’s ability to bear the climate of the country to 
which he proposes to go. This certificate may be from any registered medical practitioner, but 
before an annlicant is finally selected he shall be required to furnish such a certificate, if he has 
not alreadv done so, from a medical practitioner not lower in status than a. Civil BinVgeon, 

1.1 Procedure for Applications— (a) Applications on the proper form and accompanied 
hy a Treasury receipt for Rs. d. which should be deposited under the l^ead — ^Education—’ 

Miscellaneous (Central)/ should he submitted in duplicate to the Secretary, Selection Board, 
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OverBeas Students, o/o Department of Education, Health and Lands, Government of India, 
Simla, so as to reach him not later than April 13th, 1945. 


(b) Applications of pasons already in Govermnent service or in the service of an Indian 
Slifite must be submitted through the proper channels, in the case of Central Gevemment em* 
plqvees through the Head of Department and in the case of those employed under Provincial 
or^State Governments through the Provincial or State Government concerned. Applications 
from all other persons should be submitted through the authorities of the institution at which 
they last studied. 

14. Procedure of Selection — The selection will be made by a special Selection Board 
constituted for this purpose, and selected applicants may be required to appear before the 
Board for interview at their own expense. 

No Member op the Selection Board or any Officer connected with the Board must 
BE approached BY OR ON BEHALF OF AN APPLICANT. * AnY ATTEMPT TO CANVASS DIRECTLY OR INDI- 
RECTLY WILL FORTHWITH AND WITHOUT AM EXCEPTION DISQUALIFY ^N APPLICANT. 


15. Arrangements in regard to Passage, etc. — The Government of India will make arrange- 
ments in regard to the sea passage and, where necessary, facilities for Dollar exchange. The 
selected students will, however, apply for passporte and visas in the usual manner. 


16. Further information in regard to any particulars not covered in this hitification may be 
obtained on application to the, Secretary, Selection Board, Overseas Students, c/o Department 
of Education, Health and Lands, Government of India, Simla. * 


II— pkivate students 

17. Students' Advisory Bureaux — In addition to stipendiary students for technical 
courses lu coniK'ction with post-war development, it is expected that a large number of persons 
will desii«‘, as in tlic jiast , to proceed overseas for study at their owyu expense. There may also 
be others who niav-'i[)e sent by Indian Stales or finns or private bodies who will bear the whole 
co*s( or share it with the student. Tin- GoviT’nineni oi India are anxious to do more than has 
Ix^en done hitherto to pi’ovide adviee and guidance to such students in rtgard to Fuitablo courses 
of training aliroad and as to qualifications naIhcIi ih(‘\ would lecjuirc for admission to such 
(onrses. 'J’lu; Go\erimient of India have, therefore, aske<l tlu' rrovinc:al (ioveininents and 
I niversities to eisablisb Students' Advisory Bureaux as soon as pissitile with a view to afforil- 
ing such advice and guidance. The Adi'ifory Bureaux will deal with all students, other than 
Govi'rnment sponsored students, whatever the nature of ihe studies they intend to pursue. 

18, Arrangements Overseas — The Government of India also intend to establish an orga- 
nisation which will help Indian students to obtain admission to I'nivcrsities and other institu- 
tions abroad and will look after tlieir welfare generaily during their stay in the foreign 
country. These facilities will be available for all Indian students, irrespective of Ihe fact 
whether they are Government sponsored students or private students or those sent by Indian 
States and others. 

It). Quaiificatians — (a) It lias been generally agreed by the educational authorities in 
India and in the Lnited Kingdom and the U.8.A. that students will deriye the greatest benefit 
from courses abroad if they have first taken at least a graduate’s degree at an Indian Univer- 
sit} , and it is understood that preference wull as a rule be given by them to those who have 
done this. 

(b) It is important that students proceeding overseas Should be physically fit Rnd able to 
bear the climate of the particular country they intend to go to. Iti is also necessary in their 
own interest that students should be adequately provided with funds for the entire period of 
^heir intefnded tourse of study. 

20. Places Available — The Government of India hope to be able, if war conditions permit, 
to make arrangements for suitable courses of studios abroad this year for about 1,000 private 
students, including those sent by Indian States and others. 

. ^****^wgements in regard to Passage, etc. — The Government of India will be glad to 
assist those students whom they may recommend for • courses of studies abroad in rcganl to 
arrangements for the sea i>assago and facilities for Dollar exchange. Students must, bow^ever. 
themselves arrange for their passports and, where necessary, visas. 

Oi. Applications — Application should be submitted to the* Provincial 

oti^ents •Advisory Bureau. Whew there is no Bureau and it is necessary to apply direct 
to the Cxovemment of India, applications should be submittfcd in duplicate in the form pres- 
cribed for this purpose. 

^ 28 , Purtbp Inforiuation — ^Por further information students are advised to approach their 
University authoritiof or the Provincial Government concerned. 

IV 
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ANNBXURB A 

BOND FOR CENTRAL GOVERNMENT STIPENDIARY STUDENTS 


Know all men by these presents, that we, (undergoing a course of 

instruction in connection with a Government stipend) and do hereby bind 

ourselves, and each of us, our and each of our heirs, executors and administrators, to pay 

to the Governor General in Council the sum of (or, if 

payment is made in India, the equivalent of this sum in rupees converted at 

the official rate of exchange between and India). 

Sealed with our seals, dated this day of one thousand nine hundred 

and 


Whereas the above boundcn nominated to a Government stipend. 


And whereas Kie above bounden as nominee of such stipend is entitled under 

certain conditions to per annum for .....years, tuition foes, certain travelling 

expenses, and also a second class return passage of the appropriate grade from India to 

and bacL 


the condition of the above written obligation is that: — 

In the event of the above bounden not conforming to the instructions regard- 

ing training conveyed to him by an authorised agenti of th(‘ Governor General in Council, or 
of continued adverse reports regarding the progress of his rtudies oi ri'garding bis conduct 
or on the completion of his studies refusing to serve the Governor General in Council, if 
required to do so, as a gazetted officer of the Central Government, or to take up olher employ- 
ment indicated by the Govenior General in Council for a minimum period of five years, be 
shall forthwith refund to the Governor General in Council on demand all monies paid tc him 
or on his behalf in respect of the said stipend, tuition fees, travelling expenses or return 
passages or otherwise on recount of having been selected as a scholar aforesaid and tlie interest 
on the amount calculated at fixed Government rates then in force for Government Loans. 


Then the above written obligation shall be void and of no effect, otherwise it shall be and 
remain in full force and virtue. 


Signed, sealed and delivered by 
the above bounden 

in the presence of 

Signed, sealed and delivered by the 
above bounden 

in the presence of 


Copies of the Application Form {vide Sec. 13) may be obtained from the usfidersigned — 

f 

J. CHAKRAVOBTT, 


Regiilraf, 
University of Calcutta. 
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IS a 


problem 


Coal and wood provide two problems to nearly everyman. 
They are hard to get and difficult to transport. 

But it takes very little fuel to boil a kettle 
and make a cup of tea. And what a difference 

a good cup of tea makes : worries disappear, 
doubts dispel, and you feel happy, 

contented and at peace with the world 
Next time you are feeling the strain of living 
in these difficult wartime days 
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Is not narrowness. On the contrary, it has 
all the features of broadness and of life. 

It's like a river flowing, ever broadening. 

Our tradition in Art is ancient but it is a 
living force. It is our proud heritage. The 
conflict of Indian and Foreign ideas has 
resulted in a fusion richer than both and yet 
unmistakably Indian. This tradition lives in 
jewellery and ornaments too, as in every 

other Art, in the work of Artists alorte. 

/ 

Every ornament made by us beors the mork MBS — the sign of 
quality, Mofusil orders gladly executed by V,P.P. Old gold ond 
silver exchanged for new ornaments. Making charges moderate, 
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THE PRESS AND THE LAW OE CONTEMPT 
OF COURT IN INDIA" 

(SCANDALISma THE OOUET) 

Nikhil Eanjan Ray, M.A. 

Lecturer irTPolitical Science^ Dacca University 

I 

The disciplinary jurisdiction that the judges exercise over the Press in this 
country in respect of the publication of matters held to be in contempt of court 
is perhaps the sternest and most fp-reaching. Indeed, nobody knows exactly 
what comment upon the decision of a court or upon the conduct of a trial, or 
what criticism of the conduct and character of a judge will or will not render 
the author liable to conviction for contempt of court. The law of contempt, 
pertaining to the Press and as administered by our courts, is partly a statutory 
law — and is to be found in the Contempt of Court Act, 1926, as amended by the 
Contempt of Court Act, 1937 — and partly a judge-made law. As the most 
important part of this law is contained in the judicial decisions, which are by 
no means definite, consistent and uniform, the law itself is shrouded in vague- 
ness and uncertainty. The Indian courts now appear firmly ** to hold the 
doctrine of English cases '' which may now safely be asserted as the recognised 
doctrine, both in England and in this country. As the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council has observed^ ** The High Court in the Presidencies are 
Superior Courts of Records, and tne offence of contempt, and the pbwers of 
the High Court for punishing it, are the same there as in this country .... by 
virtue of the Common Law of England.*'^ 

Contempt of court is a kind of libel, which has been broadly classified under 
two heads, civil contempt and criminal contempt. Civil contempt, or contempt 
in procedure as it is sometimes called, consists in non-compliance with the 
judgments, orders or other processes of the court ; it is a wrong of private 
character. Criminal contempt, on the other hafid, consists m acts calculated 
to interfere with the administration of justice. It is an offence against the 
state and the punishment for it is in the interest of public justice and not for 
thg protpctlon of the right of an individual litigant or of a judge. ‘Criminal 

* Surendra Nath Bamtiee v. The Chief Justice and Judges of the High Court, 10 Cal. 109. 

181 In te Tushar KanU Ghosh, Tatit Kanfi Biswas, Uukheriee J., said/* the offence of 

conte«»|>fc tad tha powers of the High Court paotsbiog it are the same in India as in Eogland 
not by virtue of tW Penal Code of British India and the Code of Criminal Procedure, hot by virtue 
of Uie Oommoo iaw of Bnglaud.** 61 C.L.J, at p. 484, 
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contempt may be perpetrated in the presence of the court — in facie curiae — or 
out of court. When it is committed out of court it is called constructive 
contempt. It is this constructive contempt with which the Press is concerned. 

In considering the law on this subject it is convenient to follow Lfird 
Chancellor Hardwicke’s threefold classification of contempt. The Lord 
Chancellor conceived of three species of contempts. First, contempt by 
scandalising the court or judges ; second, contempt by prejudicing the judges, 
the jury or the witnesses against a litigant party before the cause ia finally 
heard ; third, contempt by abusing parties to a cause to be disposed of or under 
consideration.^ 

Contempt by scandalising the court is by far the commonest form of 
contempt for which the Press in this country finds itself liable. The modern 
Jaw of constructive contempt, especially with reference to contempt by scanda- 
lising the court, begins with the intended judgment of Justice Wilmot of 
England in King v, Ahnon.^ Wilmot's judgment was never delivered, for the 
proceedings were ultimately dropped on a technical ground and never reinstated. 
The libel that gave ground for the prosecution was that in a pamphlet Chief 
Justice Mansfield was charged with liaving made an illegal order out of court 
and accused of an intention, to defeat the Habeas Corpus Act. The defence 
counsel urged that a libel upon a judge was not a fit subject for attachment 
and that the proper method of procedure would be by information or indictment. 
Wilmob’s judgment, which was also concurred in by his associates on the bencli, 
was in favour of awarding attachment. The basic doctrine of constructive 
contempt of Justice Wilmot may be found in the following excerpts from his 
judgment : 

“ The power which the Courts in Westminster Hall have of vindicating 
their own authority is coeval with their first foundation and institution; it is 
a necessary incident to every Court of Justice, whether of record or not, to fine 
and imprisonment for a contempt to the Court, acted in the face of it. And 
the issuing of attachments by the Supreme Courts of Justice in Westminster 
Hall, for contempts out of Court, stands upon the same immemorial usage as 
supports the whole fabric of the Common Law 

‘‘ The arraignment of the justice of the Judges is arraigning the king’s 
justice ; it is an impeachment of his wisdom and goodness in thq choice of his 
judges and excites in the minds of the people a general dissatisfaction with all 
judicial determinations and indisposes their minds to obey them ; and when- 
ever a man’s allegiance to the law is so fundamentally shaken, it is the most 
fatal and most dangerous obstruction of justice and in my opinion palls out lor 
a more rapid and immediate redress than any other obstruction whatsoever, not 
for the sake of the Judges, as private individuals, but because they are the 
channels by which the king’s justice is conveyed to the people. To be impartial 
and be universally thought so, are both absolutely necessary for'the giving 
justice that free, open, and uninterrupted current, which it has, for, many ages, 
found all over this kingdom, and which so eminently distinguishes and exalts* 
it above all nations upon the earth . . . .” 

the constitution has provided very apt and proper remedies for 
correcting and rectifying the involuntary'^mislakes of the Judges, and for punish- 
ing and removing them for any pervc3rsion of justice. But if their authority 
is to be trampled on by pamphleteers and news-writers, and the people are to be 
told that the power given to the judges for their protection is prostituted to their 
destruOtioil, the court may retain its power some little time, but I am sure it 

will eventually lose all its authority.”^ 


f Boaehv. Garean, 2 Afck. 469, 471. Also ci^ed as Re Reed eitdfiuggenmn md the 

St Jameses Iteming Feet * ^ ^ ^ * 

3 KepoiftPd in Chief Jnsfice Wilmofe’s Notes of Opinions and Judgments deliveir«d jn 
Courts* 243 (K.B 1765). 

4 WUmot’sNotes.p. 262-54* 
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Subsequent to their publication in 1802, Wilnaot^s Notes of Opinions and 
Judgments have been so approvingly referred to and readily relied upon in 
innumerable cases that Wilmot’s opinion may properly be regarded as forming 
the very core of the English doctrine of contempt of court. Protestations of 
the unsoundness and historical inaceuracy ® of the doctrine of Wiimot there have 
been. But opinions in its favour have been so overwhelming and persistent 
that it may well be taken as a settled part of the legal tradition of England and 
of India. Ijord Esher referred to Wilmot’s judgment as “a most valuable 
exposition of the law on the subject.® ’’ Lord Eussell, C. J., in a case remarked 
that the jurisdiction to punish the ‘scurillous abuse of a judge as a judge’ by 
a summary process of attachment ‘'is a jurisdiction, the history purpose and 
extent of which are admirably treated in the opinion cS Wiimot, C. J.*, in his 
Opinions and Judgments.” ^ 

In principle, any criticism of a judge or the court calculated to bring the 
judge or the court into contempt or damage the reputation of, the judge for 
fairness is a contempt by scandalising the court. Lord Bussell, C. J., observed, 
“Any act done or writing published calculated to brtng a court or judge into 
contempt, or to lower his authority, is a contempt of court.® ” Any publica- 
tion attacking the conduct or character of a judge and tending to hold him 
up to public execration ; or any article attributing to him incompetence to 
hold the office committed to his charge, *or imputing to him unfair motive in 
the discharge of his official responsibilities ; or any comment upon a case or a 
decision reflecting on the impartiality of a judge or traducing his character, is a 
contempt of coyrt. The judiciary is the most delicate part of the governmental 
machinery. Its sole basis is the confidence of the public. Therefore, a re- 
flection upon the integrity of justice or any imputation upon the motive of 
those who dispense justice, or any unfair criticism of the administration of 
justice tending to degrade the court in the eyes of the public or holding it up 
to public odium and reprobation, /nay have the eflect of destroying or diminish-, 
ing public confidence in the impartiality and incorruptibility of justice. If 
public confidence in the administration of justice is for any reason shaken 
it will create a sense of frustration and a feeling of insecurity in the public 
minds. This will be fatal to the administration of justice. For the judges 
“to be impartial and be universally thought so are both absolutely necessary 
for giving justice that free and open and uninterruped current which it has for 
many ages found all over the kingdom.” ® 

The essential prerequisite for contempt proceedings is that the attack 
must refer to the judge in his judicial capacity. A libel upon a judge not in 
connection with his judicial conduct does not come within the purview of 
the law of contempt. As Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, J., said, “A contempt of 
court is committed by libellous attacks on a Judge for what he did. judici^y, 
if such attacks are likely or tend in any way to interfere with the due admmis- 
tration of justice.” Or as Lord Blackburn, J., held that proceedings for 
contempt of court could not be taken “ for the purpose of vindicating the 
personal dignity of the judges and protecting them from personal insults as 
individuals.” “ The object of the discipline enforced by the court in a con- 
tempt case is not to protect either the court as a whole or the individual judges 
of the court from a repetition of attacks on them, but to protect the public 

® Laws of Englarid, 2nd ed., Vol. 7, p. 2 foot-note : articles by Sir John Charles Pox in 
Law Qyiarierly Eeviewt Vol. 2|, p. 184, 266. Sir William Holdsworth wrote that King v. Almon 
was a decision for which there was little, if any authority. But in spite of this fact, it was 
accepted as correct, and it forms the basis of the modern law cn this sub iect.*’ A History of 
English Law, 4th ed., Vol. 8, p. 894. 

• ». Johnson (1887) 20 Q*B* 72, 

^ f>. Gray, (1900) 8 Q3. 

« ibid , 86,40. 

• Per Costello, J., fmhor Kmti OhOskTarit Kanti Biswas, 61 C.L.J. at p. 562. 
jsiM Moiitat QMsh stM Oihsts, 45 OaU, 283-34. 

Skii^orm^$ OM (1873) , 9 Q.B. 282, 
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and especially those who, either voluntarily or by compulsion, are subject to 
its jurisdiction, from the mischief they will incur if the authority of the tribunal 
be undermined or impaired.^® It is, therefore, only such libel upon a jud(je 
as has^ a tendency to obstruct the course of justice by weakening the authority 
of the court by destroying the confidence of the public in the administration of 
justice that gives legitimate ground for proceedings for contempt of court. 
“The essence of contempt is action or inaction amounting to an interference 
with or obstruction to or having a tendency to interfere with or to obstruct the 
due administration of justice.'" 

It is not necessary for contempt proceedings that there should be actual 
hindrance to the administration of justice ; it is enough if the tendency is 
there. Chief Justice Sanderson of the Calcutta High Court remarked, “The 
question is not whether the article in fact obstructed or interfered with the due 
course of justice, but whether it is 'calculated’ to obstruct and interfere with 
the due course of justice. ” 

An attack or a comment on a judge derogatory or scandalous to him is 
contempt of court, not only if it refers to a pending cause, but also if it refers to 
a cause which has been decided. Justice Sir Asutosh Mookerjee said, '‘It 
is immaterial whether the attack on the Judge is with reference to a cause 
about to be tried, or actually under f-rial or recently adjudged ; in each instance, 
the tendency is to poison the fountain of justice, to create distrust, and to 
destroy the confidence of the people in the courts, which are of prime import- 
ance to them in the protection of their rights and liberties : Bex t? Gray. 

A contemner is punished not only for attempting to obstruct or for actually obs- 
tructing the course of justice in a particular case but also for attempting to 
hamper the course of justice in all cases of a particular nature or all cases that 
may come in future before the court concerned for adjudication. In Bex v. 
Editor of the "New Statesman the accused was punished not for interfering 
with the course of justice in that case — which was impossible for the case 
was already ended — ^but for endeavouring to impede the course of justice in 
all cases of birth control which might come before Mr. Justice Avory in future. 
Nor is this all. Even a general attack on the character and conduct of the 
judges as a whole or a judge independently of any case may be contempt of 
court. The recent decisions of the Calcutta High Court in re Tushar Kanii 
Ohosh Tarit Kanti Biswas^^ and of the Allahabad High Court in re an Advocate 
of Allahabad^^ are definite authorities on this point. 

It should not, however, be assumed that any adverse or unfavourable com- 
ment on the decision of a judge or the administration of justice or the conduct 
and character of a judge will make the writer liable to proceedings for contempt 
of court. It is generally agreed that after a judgment is delivered the decision 
and the judge are given over to criticism. As Bussell, C. J., said, “Judges 
and courts are alike open to criticism, and if reasonable argument or 
expostulation is offered against any judicial act as contrary io law or the public 
good, no court could or would treat that as contempt of oourt.”^* The ad- 
ministration of justice is a matter of universal interest to the whole community ; 
the decision of a judge, his conduct and character, the verdict of a jury, can 
all be made subjects of free comment. But in commenting on these matters 
a critic must see that he does not betray any lack of decency and fair-minded- 
ness ; he must scrupulously attend to the truth and elucidate the truth honestly 
and in good faith and to the best of his knowledge and ability. Human being os 
he is, he may on occasions betray his fallible character. His judgment may at 
times be biased, one way or the other ; but so long as it does not reflect on fcys 


Bex V DavieSf (1906) E. B. 40; In re MoWal 46, Csl, 288; Croiew v tiaVih 
6 lish. 6884* Per Mokberjee, J., In re Tushar Kanti Ohosh, 61 O.LJ., 486* 

M in s0 MoUktl Ohosh, in, 

u In Motilai Oftofb, 46 C«l. 169, 284. W 1927, 44 T-B-B. 801. 

If 61 CX J., 876, (1986) AX J. 126 or 1986 
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good faith and so long as his comments are fair, no one has a right to complain. 
Iiord Atkm of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in a recent case has 
|aid down the principle in this form, Whether the authority and position of an 
individual judge or the due administration of justice is considered, no wrong is 
committed by any member of the "public who exercises the ordinary right of criti- 
cising in good faith, in private or public, the public act done in the seat of justice. 
The path of criticism is a public way : the wrong-headed are permitted to err 
therein ; provided that members of the public abstain from imputing improper 
motives to those taking part in the administration of justice and are genuinely 
exercising a right of criticism and not acting in malice or attempting to impair 
the administration of justice, they are immune. Justice is not a cloistered 
virtue : she must be allowed to suffer the scrutiny an9 respectful, even though 
outspoken, comments of ordinary man/’^® That the conduct of the judges 
should, if necessary, be brought to the bar of public opinion like other matters 
of public concern, that the administration of justice should be made a subject 
for public discussion, are an undisputed matter. But it Ts incumbent upon 
those who pass judgment upon the administrators of justice that they should 
not give vent to harsh and uncharitable view^s of the conduct of the judges ; 
that they should exercise a fair, honest and impartial judgment. The essential 
requisite for fair comment is that it must contain reasoning and discussion, and 
not declamation and invective calculated not to further public interest but to 
bring the administration of justice into contempt or to assail the character of the 
judge. It is no fair comment to write that the accused was set at liberty 
though he wajj guilty ; but it will be perfectly within the bounds of fair criticism 
to point out b^y arguments and reasoning w^here the judge has erred or where 
there has been a failure of justice. So again, a critic may bemoan the state 
of the law which has led to unsatisfactory results but to inveigh against the 
judge, calling him a knave or a fool, would be an offence within the meaning 
of the law of contempt of court, though it would be harmless to allege that the 
judge has misunderstood or misapplied the law or omitted to consider or apply 
it correctly. As Crump, J., of the Bombay High Court said, As I understand 
the law, it is perfectly open to anybody to say that the decision of this court 
is a wrong decision and 1 myself should not object to the use of the term 
‘ unjust ' I would not for a moment do anything to check healthy criticism 

if such criticism points out the shortcomings of the court, without imputing 
to them motives which can* only be regarded as corrupt motives.’’** Further, 
a critic must eschew using such terms as ‘vindictive judgment,’ ‘vindictive 
sentence,’ ‘ cruel sentence ’ or ‘ monstrous sentence.’** Eeacock, C.J., of the 
Calcutta High Court, said that the word ‘ cruel ’ imputed a wish to cause pain 
and implied a pleasure to inflict pain.*^ 

The truth of the stateme^jt or the allegation which gives ground for pr6secu- 
tion is no defence in contempt proceedings. A contemner cannot escape punish- 
ment simply by pleading the truth of his allegation. In a contempt case the 
question Is not whether the comment has any basis in facts. The real issue is, 
is it calculated, or has it any tendency, to so impugn the conduct and character 
of a judge as to compromise his prestige in the eyes of the public or to diminish 
the confidence of the people in the impartiality cf his justice ? In the recent 
Hinduathan Times contempt case Chief Justice Sir Iqbal Ahmed said, “ If the 
allegation contained in the affidavit are trhe, they constitute a mitigation of the 
offence. The offence nevertheless remains.”** In the matter of Ram Mohon 
Lai Agarwala (case No. 439) the Allahabad High Court also held the same view. 

•*® Andre Paul Terence Amhard v, Attornef'General of Trinidad and Tobago, 1936 A.C. 322; 
AJ.E. 1986 P.C 141 ; 88 P.L.E 641 ; 40 C.W N. HOI. 

» Rex e. While, Per 0ro8e. J, (1807.08) 1 Camp. 859. 

•* In re Sateahodha Ramchandra, 47 Bom. 76, 88. 

See in the matter of Banks and Fenwick^ 26 C.L. J. at p. 452-3 and in"re Mtirli Manohar 
Pramd* 8 Pat. at p. 842. 

In the matter of Banks and Fenwick, 26, C*L, J, at p. 462-53. 

^ Smdp9thm Times Casst p. 8, 
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In refusing permission to the accused to call witnesses to prove his allegation 
the court observed, “ Clearly there can be no justification ol contempt of court, 
even assuming that the writer of the manilesto believed all he stated tbereiij 
to be true. If anything in the manifesto amounts to contempt of court, he is 
not permitted to lead evidence to establish the truth of his allegations. 

Publishers and editors must be very careful in publishing in print any rumour 
which is contemptuous in character. A contemner cannot escape liability 
merely by alleging that there is a rumour to that effect and that it needs be 
contradicted or that he does not give credence to it. Woodroffe, J. of the 
Calcutta High Court observed, “One cannot escape either contempt or libel 
merely by alleging that there was a rumour. This is a common way in which 
libels are ‘spread. This existence of a rumour, if there w^as one in fact is no 
Justificaticn m itself for its repetition.”*’^ But much depends on the intent 
and purpose and the effect of the article. If the critic can prove that bringing 
the court into contempt was farthest from his mind and that his motive was 
to allay the suspicions of the people he may escape punishment. 

Nor can a qualifying/ if ’ purge a statement of its contemptuous elements.*® 
A contemptuous charge against a judge is no less contempt of court even il it 
is made in a hypothetical form. To say that “ if it is true that the judges of the 
High Court decide cases without applying their minds to the material before 
them, etc.,” is a contempt of court. 

In determining the guilt of an accused person in a contempt ease the court 
is not so much concerned with the intention of the writer as with the effect 
of the article, probable or actual. It may happen that a writer is actuated by 
the best of motives, but if his writings betray any disregard for the authority 
and integrity of those who are commissioned to minister His Majesty's justice 
he will in all probability be guilty of an offence within the meaning of the law 
of contempt. Justice Wadia of the Bombay High Court maintained, “The 
intention of the wTiter may often be of secondary importance : the question is, 
what is the effect of the articles, and have Ihey a tendency to obstruct and 
interfere with the due and proper course of administration of justice.”®* 

1935, All. 38. 39; In Skipworth’s case Blackburn, J. said, The truth of il has ntlhing 
to do with the question The question at present is, is he trying to interfere with the course <*f 
justice? . . . But, however true the fI; lenicnts made might be, to prejudice the trial is none the 
less a contempt of court, and one which we must check.** <1873) 9 Q.B 234. 

27 Jn re Motilal Ghosh, 45 Cal. at p. 205 28 Ibid., Per Mukherjee, J., at p. 224-25. 

29 Judgment of the Allahabad High Court in the Hindusthan Times contempt case, 

20 The Hindusthai\ Times Cntempt Case. p. 9. 

31 In Demibai Gangji Sojpal v. Kotcji Sojpal and others, A I.B. 1937, Bom. 305, 306. Jiislice 
Sir Daver’s judgment in re Clandge may also be seen in this connection. 15 I.C. 93, 94. 
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Ala-vd-Din Khiui's reign was ft creative age ; in sheer brilliancy of achieve* 
znents it can favourably compare with a^ other ej^ch of Medieval fodian 
History. India was astir with a new life. The pre-Ehilji period was ah dge of 
preparation ; it was then that the tremendous work of planting firmly the 
Mnslim power in NOTthem India was accomplished. The Khflji period was ' ah 
of fruition. The tide of Mualim conqueats which had been flowing staadUy 
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ever since the battle of Tarain (1194 A.D.) reached its height m the Khilji period. 
It changed the whole face of politics ; .the Muslims, for the first time for over 
a century, attained an unquestioned supremacy in India. Muslim arms were 
Everywhere triumphant and the Muslim Empire for the first time embraced 
nearly the whole of India. These brilliant triumphs gave tonic to the Muslim 
mind. For them, those were indeed the years of enchantment, of glory and of 
romance. It produced a state of affairs in which their energy could find 
free scope. It was a robust and fearless age giving large scope to individual 
energy and material creation and it was an age rich in art, letters and spiritual 
forces. National wealth increased under the impetus of prolonged peace. 
Muslim India was pulsating with a new life ; the wonderful spring of Muslim 
culture burst into Hie. It would be interesting to trace the great currents 
of thought of this remarkable era, which was rich in character and ability. 

In evaluating the Turkish achievements, Dr. K. P. Tripathi remarks: — 
The battlefield was not their only theatre of action nor sword their only 
weapon. An army of peace was equally active, carrying from one end to the 
other of the Empire the spiritual message of Islam. Led by saintly and able 
leaders they carried on their work oi love with enviable self-sacrifice and 
ceaseless energy. They worked unceasingly to thiow a durable bridge between 
the followers of Islam and Hinduism. They created an atmosphere which was 
likely to be very favourable for responsive respect and appreciation.’' * 

Nizamuid-Din Aulia, one of the greatest saints of medieval India, lived 
in the reign of Ala-ud-I)in. The beauty of his character, the saintliness of his 
mind, the breadth of his view and his entire freedom from all the narrowing 
influences of clericalism were univei sally recognised. To come under his 
influence was to feel life at its amplest and noblest. He exercised a iremendous 
influence in moulding the lives of the people of those times, to many his name 
was an inspiration. The concouise of people desirous of paying homage to the 
great saint was so great that on the road between Delhi and Ghyaspur, plat- 
forms, provided with adequate water arrangement, had been built for the people 
to offer their prayers. Many of the followers of the Sheikh were cultured 
scholars and spent their time in the study of books of philosophy and mysticistti.. 
It was primarily due to the influence and teachings of the Sheikh that a new 
life was infused into the dry bones of orthodoxy. The other leading Sheikhs 
of this age were Ala-ud-Din and Rukan-ud-Din. They too played an important 
part in broadening the mental outlook of the Muslims by their spiritual fervour. 
Throughout the reign of Ala-ud-Din, Sheikh Ala-ud-Din, grandson of Sheikh 
Farid-ud-Din occupied an honoured position at Ajudhan. .It was on account 
of his great piety that he had the honour of being put in charge of the mausoleum 
of the great saint Sheikh Farid-ud-Din. The other renowned saint, Sheikh 
Rukan-ud-Din, was the son of the famous Sheikh Sardar-ud-Din and the ^and- 
son of the still more famous SEeikh Baha-ud-Din of Multan. The people of the 
adjoining territory of Sind, Multan and Uch became his great admirers. 

Thes# saints were rich in the stuff of human nature. They gave religion 
a new meaning and opened out a new order of religious toleration. They played 
an important part in changing the face of medieval society ; they were the 
forerunners of the great Bhakti leaders, who in the next two generations 
undertook the Herculean task of bridging the gulf between the Hindus and the 
Muslims. 

It was an age of great theologians. The leading theologian was Sayed 
Taj-tid-Dm. For many years he served as the Qazi of Oudh but later on he 
was transferred to Badaun. He had established his reputation for scholarship 
and ^generosity. His generosity was imcalculating and spontaneous. Another 


4 ' pr; B F. Tripatbi -a Fr^aiafeuHal Addre^w at the Medieval Section, Indian History Congress, 
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leading Sayed was Eukan-ud-Din, Qazi of Kara, He was renowned for his 
saintly life and . scholarship, Barani had the privilege of coming into close 
contact with both these renowned . Sayeds and he gives the highest praise to 
them as regards their virtuous conduct and noble bearing. There were two 
famous Sayeds of Kaithal, Sayed Marghis-ud-Din and his elder brother Sayed 
Mir|ib-ud-Din. They too enjoyed a high reputation for noble conduct. The 
other chief ornaments of the church were — Sayeds Majad-ud-Din, Hassan and 
Mubarak. In Jhujjar the leading Sayeds were Taj-ud-Din, Jalal-ud-Din and 
Jamal. These scholars and learned administrators must have exerted an elevat- 
ing influence on the state and the community. 

There were famous preachers. It v^as an age of dogmatic religion ; faith 
alone could move the large illiterate masses. The leading preacher was 
Maulana Amad-ud-Din Hassan. There was a note of the popular preacher in 
his style. Wit and wisdom flowed from his tongue in profusion. He swayed 
the masses by the fervour of his sermons. His sermons were attended by the 
dlite of the town — scholars, poets and other eminent men. His sermons were 
characterised by high oratorical quality, depth of thought and originality of 
utterance. Another famous preacher was Zia-ud-Din. He was well versed in 
the Quran and quoted verse after verse so aptly that he had established his 
reputation as one of the foremost preachers and scholars of India. It is said 
that more than three thousand people used to listen to his lectures with rapt 
attention. But he grew envious of Sheikh Nizam-ud-Din and in consequence 
ended his days in disgrace. Another gifted preacher was Shahab-ud-Din. He 
had an inexhaustible supply of anecdotes culled from the legends of the law, 
the pages of history and his own abundant experience of life. Thousands of 
people used to attend his lectures. Another preacher was Maulana Karim-ud- 
Din. He was a great writer of prose and poetry of a very high order. His 
polished orations impressed the audience but failed to attract a large popular 
gathering. Another famous preacher was Maulana Jalal Hassan. He was full 
of jokes, morals and maxims. He enlivened his lectures by humorous illustra- 
tions. But perhaps the most eminent preacher was Maulana Badar-ud-Din. 
He had come from Oudh to Delhi. He was noted for his piety and good moral 
conduct. His language was not artificial ; it was suffused with the sincerity 
of his thoughts and hence his sermons were able to move his hearers even to 
tears. He held men in a spell by the sheer passion and momentum of his 
feelings. These preachers played an important part in widening the horizon 
of the mind. 

Maulana Hamid-jid-Din, Maulana Latif and the two sons of the latter had 
reduced the recitation of the Quran to a fine art. They recited the Quran with 
such grace and melody that people listened with rapt attention. As they 
recited the Quran, their eyes lighted up with a fine frenzy and their sermons 
showed some ‘glint of spiritual quality. ' 

Ala-ud-Din had a number of polished courtiers who enlivened his leisure 
moments by their wit and scholarship. They were not only gay and charming 
companions but also cultured scholars. Their gift of comic iliustration and 
allusion was unequalled. Their note of fun was unfailing. Their wit was swift 
and illuminating, fresh and sparkling. The chief courtiers were— Taj-ud-Din, 
Eukan-ud-Din, Aiz-ud-Din and Nasir-ud-Din., According to Barani, such gifted 
and polished courtiers had never been seen or heard of before. 

There was a large number of scholars who had distinguished themselves 
in the various arts and sciences of those days. Such learned and accomplished 
scholars were mot to be found in either Samarkand, Baghdad, Egypt, Khwarizm 
or Persia. In this great creative age were to be found masters of dialectics, 
well versed in logic and philosophy, eminent theologians and rhetoricians who 
were adept in the use of similies and metaphors, and scholars who had mastered 
the physical sciences and were the veritable wonders of the age. Barani has 
given a Imtig list of such eminent scholars. Qazi Pakhar-ud-Din, Qazi Sharf^ 
nd-Pin| Maulana Nasir-ud-Din, Maulana Taj-ud-Din were some of these famous 
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scholars. Thore were also scholars who made excellent commentaries on 
the Quran, e.g.^ Maulana Jamal-ud-Din and Maulana Allaud-Din and Khwaja 

Zaki. 

• 

Amir Arslan was a historian of striking ability. He had studied the history 
ol the past with such thoroughness that whenever Ala-ud-Din required any 
information about the events of the past, it was supplied to him by Amir Arslan 
without even consulting the history books. Another noted historian was 
Kabir-ud-Din who was gifted with a rich impressive style and stately rhetoric. 
He recorded the main events of the reign of Ala-ud-Diri. 

This great age could boast ol a lai'ge number of renowned physicians and 
surgeons. The chief physician was Maulana Badar-ijd-Din. He was such a 
shrewd and capable physician that when once people in order to test his skill, 
mixed the urine of a man with that of an animal, and brought it to him for 
getting it tested, he was able to point out humorously that such tricks would 
hot succeed with him. He was not only a great physician, but also a great 
teacher ot the science of medicine. He explained the most intricate problems 
of medical science to bis students in such a lucid banner that they could 
easily understand them. Another leading physician was Maulana Sadar-ud- 
Din. He was the son of the reputed physician Maulana Hassan. He was an 
expert in diagnosis and curing diseases. Yamini was one of the most famous 
teachers of the science of medicine of those Times. Of his pupils, Ilam-ud-Din, 
Maulana Aiz-ud-Din and Badar-iid-I)in rose to prominence. Jaja was an 
eminent surgeon and Ilam-iid-Din was an expert in curing eye-diseases by 
means of col]yi*ium. 

The science of astronomy and astrology made tremendous progress during 
this period. There were a number of astronomers who were expert in preparing 
astronomical tables. People had great faith in astrology ; no important work 
was commenced or expedition undertaken without consulting the astrologers. 
The astrologers got handsome rewards from the Snitan, the nobles and the 
grandees. Sharif-ud-Din was the chief astrologer. 

There were many accomplished poets. “ The prince of poets was Amir 
Khusrau, the parrot of Hind, whose many works testify to the boundless fertility 
of his muse. He w^as a gifted bard and singer, wh^se flights of fancy, com- 
mand over the instrument of language, the variety of subjects, and the marvel- 
lous ease and grace with which he describes human passions and emotions and 
the scenes of love and war, place him among the greatest poets of all time.” ‘ 
Amir Khusrau was a versatile genius — he excelled in different branches of 
Persian literature — Ghazzals, Qasidas, Masnavis, etc. He touches every mood — 
of graceful sentiment as in Ashlqa, of delicate fantasy as in Hasht Behisht and 
of poignant passion as in Majnun-o-Leyla . Khusrau ’s Khamsa, written in 
imitation of Nizami’s style, attained a high degree of excellence. Of these 
poems, 8hirin-o-Khusrau and Majnun-o~Leyla rank as masterpieces of Persian 
literature. •The former describes the old romantic story in a highly artistic 
style, while the latter is written in a simple, chaste and elegant style. Khusrau 
depicts the play of human passions with much force and freedom. Every emo- 
tion of love IS touched upon — longing, jealousy, hope, disappointment, recon- 
ciliation and fruition. In these poems there is a note of deep and persistent 
emotion. Khusrau wrote a number of Historical Masnavis — Qiran-us-Sadani, 
Miftah-uUFutuh, Nuk Sipahr, Tughlak-Nama and Ashiqa. Ashiqa is decidedly 
the best of the lot. It describes the love of Prince Khizr Khan and Devala Devi, 
the princess of Deogir. The facts of history, narrated with great fidelity, have 
•been Woven round with such a rich mass of fresh fancies and variegated imagery 
that the whole forms a peerless specimen of the masterp^'eces of romantic 
ture/‘® The poem is the best of Khusrau’s Masnavis because here we breathe 

I Medieval India by Dr* Isbwari Prasa 1, p* 407. 

® Life and works of Amir Kbnaratt by Dr. Mobamtnad Wabid, p. 1 / 6 , 
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the very atmosphere of India’s greatness. Khusrau strikes a patriotic note 
when he sings of the glory of India — of the beauty of her flowers, the splendour 
of her silk and brocade cloths, the sweetness oi the Hindi language and the 
charming grace of her fair maidens. 

Khusrau wrote five Dewans — Tuhfat-vs-Sighar, Wast-uUHayat, QhurraU 
uhKamal, Beqiya Naqiya and Nishat-uUKamal. Although a large number of 
Ghazzals are not of a very high standard, yet the best Ghazzals are quite charm- 
ing and graceful. Khusrau shows an outstanding gift of lyricism. Khusrau’s 
best Ghazzals certainly deserve the high praise, which has been bestowed upon 
them by Dr. Mohammad Wahid. Dr. Wahid thus describes the chief character- 
istics ol Khusrau’s Ghazzals : — Many ot his poems are full of fervent love, 
a fiery passion capable of both exoteric as well as esoteric interpretation. This 
coupled with their peculiar melodiousness, has made his poems extremely 
popular with the Sufis. There are other poems in a gentler and more restrained 
vein, which fill our hearts with vague longings, a tender joy or a soft melancholy. 
Still others Are bbisterously joyful, overflowdng with the joys of physical life — 
the fair women, the musip, the wine, the flowers, the pleasant summer rains, the 
singing birds and the flowing waters. Khusrau’s lyrics have a peculiar finesse 
and subtlety of ideas that most of the Persian poets lack.” ^ 

Another gifted poet was Amir Hassan, whom Barani has styled the Sa’adi 
of India. Other poets of lesser note such as 8adar-ud-Din, Fakhr-ud-Din, 
Hamid-ud-Din, Maulana Arif, Abid Hakim, and Sheikh Ansari kept a spark of 
poetry alive. 

Architecture too made much progress during this period. According to 
Sir John Marshall, Ala-ud-Din was the author of buildings of unexampled 
grace and nobility.*' Alai Darwaza, situated in the south cloister ol Ala-ud-Din’s 
extension of Qutb-ud-Din’s Great Mosque in Delhi was built in 1310 A. I). It is 
the best specimen of early Muslim architecture ui India. General Cunningham 
writes: — “1 consider that the gateway of Aia-udrDin is the most beautifui speci- 
men of Pathan architecture that I have seen.” Sir John Marshall’s description 
of the gateway is as masterly as it is poetic and graceful : Seen at a distance 

its well-proportioned lineaments are accentuated by the alternating red and white 
colour of its walls, and an added dignity is given by the high plinth on which it 
stands. At closer range, the harmony of form and colour is enhanced by the 
wealth of lace-like decorations, graven on every square-foot of its exterior walls 
Then as one passes into the hall, this effect of warm sumptuous beauty gives 
place to one of quiet solemnity, to which every feature of the interior seems to 
contribute — the subdued red of the sandstone, the stateliness of the portals, the 
plain expanse of the dome, the shapely horse-shoe arches that support it, and 
the bold geometric patterning of walls and window screens. The keynotes of 
this building are its perfect symmetry and Ihe stiuctural proprietv of all its 
parts.* 

Another great architectural achievement of Ala-ud-Din was the extension of 
Qutb-ud-Din’s Great Mosque in Delhi. The tort of Siri contained AJa-ud-Din’s 
celebrated palace of the thousand pillars ” (the ‘ Qasr-e-hazare^HUtun*}. Hauz 
Alai or Hauz Khas, a magnificent tank covering over 70 acres of land was built 
by Ala-ud-Din in 1295 A.D. and was enclosed by atone and masonry walls.* 


1 Life and works of Amir Khusrau by Dr. Mobemmad Wahid, n. 170. 

2 Cambridge History of India, VoL III, p. 684. 

3 Archaeology and monumental remains of Delhi by Carr Stephen, p. 8B 



PROPERTY IN ABORIGINAL INDIA* 

Nabendu Datta-Majomder, M.A., B.L., F.B.A.I. 

The term property has been defined in different ways by different writers. 
Ecr example, Hobhouse regards property as the control of man over things, the 
control being more or less permanent.* Hamilton and Till think of property 
as an accepted medley of duties, privileges and mutualities.^ According to 
Commons, property is a claim as well as a conflict of claims to things that are 
scarce; rights of property arise out of the regulation of this conflict.® 
Herskovits tries to clarify the concept of property b}^ summarizing three of the 
most important connotations of the term. These are the privilege of use, the 
privilege of disposal, and the privilege pf destruction.'* Complete ownership 
necessitates the presence of all the three privileges, ljut such totality of owner- 
ship is not usually found in practice. 

It is very difficult to set up some absolute criteria of property and owner- 
ship. The elements which are involved in these concepts may vary in different 
cultures. As with other cultural institutions, the institution of property should 
be studied in the context of a particular culture, in its inter-relations with other 
institutions of the same culture. Hobhouse emphasizes this factor of variation 
when he says that property is a principle which admits of variation in several 
distinct directions.”® 

In this paper I would use three expressions which need explanation. The 
expressions are communal property, private property, and personal property. 
Communal property ' is property belonging to a village, a clan or some 
such social group. Private property refers to land and other natural resources 
which are vitalTor the production of the means of subsistence within a com- 
munity, but owned by individuals or individual families. Personal or individual 
property is property in houses, dress, ornaments, implements, etc., belonging to 
individuals. This distinction between different kinds of property is important 
in connection with the highly controversial problem of individual versus com- 
munal ownership in primitive soeieties. 

The first question I would deal with here is what constitutes properly 
among the primitive tribes of India, in other words, what are the objects to 
which the right of ownership extends among these tribes The idea of property 
has been developed among all the tribes under consideration, whatever may be 
the economic level. Property rights, whether communal or individual, are 
jealously guarded. These property rights extend over land and other natural 
resources, caj,, streams, forests, forest produce, etc., and houses, domestic 
articles, dress, ornaments, implements, etc. 

The second question is what is the thtsory of property prevailing among the 
aboriginals themselves, i,e., exactly what gives the claim to property according 
to them. An answer to this question is to be found in the property conceptions 
of the Konds and the Santafs. According to them labour is the main source 
of property rights. The Konds claim full rights of property in the soil on the 
ground thal tliey have cleared the jungle and prepared the land for cultivation. 
The Santals think that they have every right to enjoy the fruits of their labour 
and assert their claims to land that they have cleared. The strength of this 
property sense is manifested not so much within the community as in the rela- 
tions of a community with the outside world, in the relations of one village with 
another, of one clan with another, and of* tribes with the government. Any 
attempt at encroachment of village or clan property gives rise to severe quarrels 
and battles. 

* ** Bead «l»e Iranian Science Congress, Nagpur, 1945. 

^ L. T. Hobho »se — Ti« 6 Historical Evolution <»f Poperty, in Fa t auJ in Idea,*’ — 

Projperty : Its Duties and Rights, London. , . « . . o. • x- . xttt 

^ W. H. Hfkmilton and I. Till— “ Property,” Encyclopaedia nf the Social Sciences, vol. XII. 

3 i, B. CciDinona— Inatitutional Economics : Its Place in Political Economy. New York. 

4 M. J. Herakovitis— The Economic Life of Primitive Peoples, New York, 1940. 

L, T. Hobhoose— op. dt 
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In most of the tribes, land and other natural resources vital for the produc- 
tion of the means of subsistence of a community come under the category of 
communal property, that is, belong either to the village or to the clan. Individual 
members of a community have usufructuary rights, the right of hunting 
in common hunting grounds, the right of cultivating any part of communal land 
which is not already cultivated by, another member, etc. To take a few 
examples, hill sides for the shifting cultivation of the Maria belong to the clan. 
Among the hill Konds land belongs to the village. Land, rivers, and forest 
produce belong to the village community among the Santals. In intact 
Mundari Khuntkatti viHages, f.e., villages still preserving their old customs and 
organization, land is owned by the‘<' village community. The headman of a 
Santal vijiage (Manjhi) and that of a Mimda village (Munda) have no superior 
rights of property over village land. They have their shares of land along with 
other members of the community . Land among the Garos really belongs to 
the village^ though the wife of the nokma or headman of the village is spoken 
of as the proprietor. Every member of the village has the right to cultival.e 
whatever land he requires and wherever lie chooses within the village boundary. 
The wife of the noli^ih is more a visible symbol of village ownership than an 
absolute owner. The nohma, how^ever, can sell land subject to the permission 
of his Wife and her machong or motherhood. Gt should be noted that dej^ceut 
and inheritance among the Garos follow the female line.) Among the Wars 
of the southern slopes of the Khasi fiills, the hill sides belong to the seng, which 
is a collection of families supposed to be sprung from some common ancestress 
or ancestor. Among the Khasis a very large proportion of land is called ri-hur, 
i.c., the property of the clan 

The right of possession and use, enjoyed by individual members, in com- 
munal property is regulated by the village community or the (;lan, as the case 
may be. Among the Konds there is periodical redistribution of land to ensure 
economic justice. Among the Santals there is an annual ceremony when ail 
lands are formally returned to the village community, and re-allocated to its 
members. It is one ol the specific duties of the Pa?-amaa?7f, a Santal village 
official, to see that land is properly distributed and to prevent tlie monopoly of 
good land by individuals. Among the Lhota Nagas the members of a clan meet 
annually in order to apportion out the land to be cut by each member. 

Private property in land and other natural resources is to be found among 
some tribes, and seems to be of recent origin. It is absent among shifting 
cultivators, such as the hill Marias, Kutiah Konds, hill Garos, <*tc., and present 
only among fixed cultivators, such as tlie Angami Nagas, Khasis, etc. It is 
interesting to noth that even among the Angamis, who normally practise 
terraced cultivation and privately own the terraced rice-fields, there is a certain 
amount of jhum land in a number of Angami villages, wliich is still communal 
property. .1 am inclined to regard these Angami jhum lands as an indication 
of the fact that in the past the Angamis practised jhum cultivation, and had 
communal property in land. Among tlie Khasis there is a class of land in the 
high plateau of the Khasi Hills, which is called ri-hyntij and eithW acquired 
by a man or a woman individually or inherited by a woman from her mother. 
Such lands are held privately. There is also private property in hali or irrigated 
paddy lands as well as high lands among the Syntengs of the Jaintia Hills. 
The Angamis recognize private property in wood and bamboo near the villages, 
and carefully preserve them. Though large streams like the Siju are communal 
property among the Angamis, yet private property in small streams is re- 
cognized. He who taps a new stream and digs an irrigation channel establishes 
a right to tfie water drawn in his channel to the exclusion of anybody who wants 
to tap the same stream higher up. There is private property in whatever ric<? 
lands the Maria Gonds possess in the valleys. Valuable rice lands are the joint 
property of the family among them, ownership being vested in the male 
members, ?.e., the father, sons, brother's sons and father's brothers. 

At this stage I would refer to the fallacious hypothesis that, fftum lands, 
where jhuming is the normal form of cultivation, are privately owned. This 
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hypothesis is implied in the following statement made by Hutton, Jhum laud 
that has not yet become the subject oi private rights cannot, of course, be sold 
except by the clan or kindred owning it, though with their consent it might 
lie possible for a man to sell his share in the common rights. Jhuming. how- 
ever, is of quite secondary importance in the Angami country, the Chakroma 
villages excepted.'’® Then he adds a footnote, saying, “And for this reason 
common rights in land still survived. Where jhuming is the normal form of 
cultivation, private rights have superseded common rights, as among the Sernas 
and Aos.”^ In the face of the fact that the vast majority of the tribes who 
normally practise shitting cultivation, whether in Assam or in Central India, 
have communal property in land, this hypothesis cannot be maintained. The 
existence of the idea of private property m jhum land in a few of the Naga tribes 
is, 1 think, of recent origin, and has to be explained in other wa\s. This may be 
due to the growing scai‘city of jhum land as a result of the reservation of forests, 
and the repercussion of privately owned valley lands. 

Property in land, communal as well as private, is usually •established with 
boundary marks. Paths, streams, trees, stones, and natural featuies of any 
sort serve the purpose of demarcating boundaries. Buch property riglits are 
jealously guarded. The Konds guard their village property against any encroach- 
ment by neighbouring villagers, and this often leads to fierce battles. This is 
true of other tribes also. , 

I would now take up the third category of property, ic., personal property 
which relates to articles that are more intimately associated with the individual 
members of a community than land and other natural resources. For example, 
the Kharias have personal property in houses, household articles, dress, 
ornaments and hunting implements. The Baigas have personal property in 
axes, cooking pots, and ornaments. The Khasls have personal property m 
houses, domestic iilensils and jewellery. It should be noted that the means of 
production, which are of vital importance for the survival of a community, are, 
as a rule, outside the scope of private or personal property among the primitive 
tribes. It may be argued that the dao of the Garos and the axe of the Baigas 
are one of the means of production, but individually owned. The answer is that , 
the dao and the axe are essential not only for the shifting cultivation of tlie 
G-aros and the Baigas respectively, but also for their personal defence against 
human and faunal enemies. 

1 would next deal with three special kinds of property ; these are property 
in planted trees and their fruits, faunal, and human property. Planted trees 
usually belong to the planters, even though they are on another man’s land. 
For instance, among the Kliarias the' ownership of trees planted by a person 
on waste land as well as on anotlier person’s land vests in the planter. There 
are cases of a number of pei^sons being the owners of trees planted by theYn on 
a plot belonging to an entirely different person. The Angami Nagas recognize 
prbperty in special trees, valuable for their timber for constructive purposes, 
growing o\x land owned by another man. To establish one’s claim to such 
property it is sufficient to prove that one has been preserving a tree on another’s 
land. 

Faunal property is property in animals, wild as well as domestic. Wild 
animals in the communal hunting grounds are communal property, but the 
hunted animal is usually the property of the hunter, though he usually shares 
it with his fellow members. The hill Kharias often share out the spoils of 
hunting. Wild animals or birds which have been killed or trapped are indivi- 
diiayy owned among the Lushai Kukis. The Konds can pursue a wounded 
animal even to the hunting grounds of other villages, the only condition being 
that a certain portion of the game has to be given to the villagers on whose 
land it has been killed. As a proof of the identity of the animal, the measure 

® J. H. Hofcton— The Ang«mi Nagas, liondon, 1921, p. 141, 

^ J. H* Hutton*— ap, ctt., p. 141, footnote. 
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of the gotteru or slot of the animal when it was first wounded should be taken. 
Domestic animals are usually owned by individuals. Natural marks are made 
use of in identifying the cattle of different owners. There are also different 
ways of slitting and cropping the ears, as among the Angami Nagas. Humaa 
property is property m human beings. This form of property is found only in 
the institution of slavery among the Mongoloid tribes. The manner of acquisi- 
tion of slaves is usually through raids on neighbouring tribes, but sometimes 
through purchase. Among the Lushai Kukis, the captives of raids, called salt 
are the property of the individual captors. When guns first made their appear- 
ance in the Lushai Hiils, these slaves used to be exchanged for guns. The 
western tribes used to sell one strong sqI for two guns. Children and marriage- 
able women are, as a rple, taken as captives, the latter being disposed of in 
marriage and the captor getting the marriage price. The Lushai Kukis have 
another kind of slaves, called inpuichhung boi consisting of widows, orphans and 
other helpless members of the community, who are used in jhum cultivation 
and all sorts of njeniai work for the chief. Property in slaves is also present 
among the Nagas, Garos and Khasis. But this form of property has been dis- 
appearing as a result of cuntact with the British Government. Raids are no 
longer as frequent as before, and former slaves, if they want to go back to the 
villages they were captured from, are helped by the officials. 

In this connection I should like to discuss the erroneous notion that wives 
among primitive tribes come under the category of human property. This is far 
from being true. The womenfolk are useful, economic co-partners of the men- 
folk in primitive communities. This co operation between the two sexes is at 
the very root of primitive economic organization in India. It is true that some 
payment has to be made for the securing of wives among the primitive tribes. 
But this does not make property of the womenfolk. In the upper classes of 
Indian and European societies heavy dowries have to be made for the secur- 
ing of a bridegroom, and husbands have to make costly presents to their 
wives to keep them in good mood. Does this faQt make property of husbands 
or wives in these societies ? The economic importance of the womenfolk in 
the primitive world is greater, and, consequently, their position is better, than 
that of the womenfolk in the rich classes of Indian and European societies. 
The contribution of the latter to society, besides their being the machinery for 
reproduction, is practically nil. The economic rights of the womenfolk in ab- 
original India is evidenced in the laws of inheritance. Even among a patrilineal 
tribe as the Konds, where inheritance of valley-lands runs in the male line, 
daughters participate equally with the sons in personal property, such as, orna- 
ments, household furniture, and other moveables, and are entitled to mainien 
ance out of the real estate until marriage. In matrilineal tribes like the Garos 
and Khasis, it is only women and not men, that can inherit landed property. 
Amotig the Mem i Nagas, who are closely allied to the Angami Nagas, all land 
purchased by a man during his life-time is inherited, failing sons, by the 
daughter in perpetuity. An Angami daughter cannot inherit landed property, 
but can get a life ‘nterest in as much land as the father pleases. According to 
Angami custom one-third of the deceased's property, including land, must be 
reserved for the widow. Among the Kezama Nagas the widow inherits all the 
moveable property. What goes above does not imply that there is no room for 
the improvement of the position of aboriginal women. There is certainly much 
to be done in the matter of economic relief and reorganization, education, 
personal and public health, etc. But this problem is bound up with the wider 
problem of the primitive tribes in general. 

In conclusion, I would say a few words about the individualization of property 
in land, that is the growth of private property. The history of Munda land 
tenure is highly interesting, and throws a flood of light on this problem. Original- 
ly the parha organization of Mundas was fully democratic, and all land belonged 
to the village community. The parha consisted of a group ot ten to twenty- 
five villages under a chosen leader called Manki Each parha was independent. 
In course of time a Raja (king) arose among them, who brought these p4rha$ 
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and village communities under his domination, and demanded tributes and 
services from them. The Raja took actual possession of a few villages as his 
private demesne. The area thus possessed was known as khas bhandar. The 
bAthers and other near relatives of the Raja were granted a number of villages 
for their maintenance (Khorpoah), - Even at this stage the village community 
owned land communally, the only qualification being that the Munda (headman) 
of the village had to collect rent from every villager and pay it to the Ea/a. 
The next step in the process of the individualization of landed property was 
taken when the Raja, led by ever-increasing ambition, began to introduce 
numbers of Hindu adventurers from Behar and the Central Provinces, and 
reward their services with jagira or grants ol villages. These foreign adven- 
turers, accustomed to the feudal method of laiid tenlire, started to assert real 
rights to land and impose the feudal system. The aborigines of Chota Nagpur, 
who consideied themselves the sole proprietors of land, naturally resisted such 
intrusion. This clash of economic interest.s and ideologies ultimately resulted 
in the breaking down of the original communal system. • 

A number of villages managed to retain some sort of communal system, 
subject to the payment of a permanently fixed rent to th5 Raja or superior land- 
lord. These were known as Mundari Khuntkatti tenancies. In the intact 
Khuntkatti villages all land belonged to the village community, and there used 
to be periodical redistribution of land. It ^as the village community and not 
the individual villagers that had to pay the rent. Every villager had to pay 
chanda or his share of the rent to the Munda f headman) wdio had to pay the 
total amount of rent to the landlord on behalf of the community. The Munda 
had no superior * rights m village land, and used to be remunerated by the 
chandaa payable by one of the villages. The process of individualization did not 
spare these khuntkatti villages for long. The first step in this direction was the 
acquisition by the Baja of a few acres ot land as his own share (Raj-angs or 
Rajhas) in a khuntkatti village. The Raja settled his own tenants or parjas on 
rajhas lands. These parjas instead ot paying chanda to the Munda along with 
other villagers paid rent direct to the Raja. This inroad of the parjas may be 
said to be an infection of the communal body of the Munda Khuntkatti villages 
by a foreign germ which rapidly multiplied itself, and corroded the vitals of the 
Munda communal system. The final step m the disintegration of the commu 
nal system was taken when an alien landlord or the village headman arrogated 
to himself full proprietory rights m village lands, and staited enhancing rent 
and collecting chanda direct from the khunkattidars (i.c., (he villagers), in 1012, 
when S. C, Roy published his monograph on the Mundas, only 156 villagesj 
covering an area of 153.7 sq. miles, still retained the communal Khuntkatti 
character, after successfully withstanding the ruthless process of individuali- 
zation which had already engulfed about 7508.58 sq. miles of tlie estate under 
the Maharaja of Chota Nagpur, • The vast majority of the Munda villages today 
are bhuinhari villages where only a few scraps of land are still regarded as the 
ancestral property of the descendants of the bhuinhara or original settlers, the 
Khuntkatii communal character is completely gone, and the once free owners 
of land are now reduced to mere serfs. 

Another way in which the idea of private property in land grows among the 
primitive tribes is the adoption of plough cultivation in valley lands. Now-a- 
days most tribes are practising plough cultivation together with their age-old 
shifting cultivation, and consequently have both valley-lands and Jhum-Iands. 
The valley-lands ore usually privately owned, though there is communal property 
in Jhum-land. This is the case with the Maria Gonds, Konds,^ Chirus and 
others. The Chirus hold their low-lying fields at the feet of the hills on perma- 
nent tenure from the Manipur State or other land-lords in return for an annual 
•rent. Such lands can be sold, mortpged or disposed of in other ways. The 
growth of the idea of private property in valley-lands may be due to two factors : 
(i) Hough cultivation in valley lands requires greater individual care and expen- 
^ture of energy; and («) private property in land is the rule m the surrounding 
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Private ownership of valley -lands is having its repercussion on the owner- 
ship of Jhum-lands. This repercussion is being manifested, among some 
tribes, m the replacement of communal ownership of jhum lands by private 
ownership. For example, the old Kuhi clans inhabiting the hills bordering 
Manipur, — the Aimol, Anal, Chawte, Chiru, Kolhen, Kom, Lamgang, Purum, 
Tikhup, and Vaiphei — are moving nearer to the plains in order to take valley 
lands on lease from the State for plough cultivation. They still do some 
amount of Jhuming, and proprietory rights are being recognized in jhum lands. 

The increasing tendency to adopt plough cultivation is having far-reaching 
consequences. The gradual change-over from jhuming to plough cultivation 
means much more than a mere change of the technique of production. This 
change in the technique of production is affecting not only the system of owner- 
ship, but the whole social system. For example, with the introduction of plough 
cultivation among the Chirus the idea of private property in land has been 
growing, and with the growth of private property in land the influence, 
of the household and the house father has been increasing and that of the Village 
community declining. The communal character of society has been giving way 
to the rising tide of individualism. 


THE MYTH OF THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN 

SUKUMAU HaLDAR 

A crucial test of the character of a religion is its effect upon mankind in 
promoting peace and goodwill by bringing about human fraternity. Christians 
assert with confidence that the very conception of the brotherhood of man only 
became known in the world through the teaching of Christ This forms part 
of a more comprehensive claim that all that is good in this bad world was 
derived from the same source. The notion of priority, entertained by Christ itins 
in matters pertaining to ethics, springs from the root-idea that the Hebrews 
who were favoured by God with the supreme gift of a supernatural revelation 
of Himself, were the oldest of the liuman races. India and China were un- 
known to Europeans as ancient countries. Writing in 1925, Sir Arthur Keith 
observed that until then only two lands could rightly claim to represent the 
cradle of civilization — Egypt, in tlie valley oi the Nile', and Mesopotamia, 
watered by the Tigirs and the Euphrates; but that now India has entered as a 
third and serious claimant. The Professor has stated in ‘‘ The Science of 
Language ’’ (p. 40), “ The opinion that the Pagan religions Were mere corrup- 

tions of the religion of the Old Testament was supported by men of high 
authority and great earning is now as completely surrendered as the attempt 
to explain Greek and Latin as corruptions of Hebrew.'’ Dugakl Stewart, the 
Scotch philosopher, who died in 1828, wrote an essay in which he endeavoured 
to prove that not only Sanskrit literature but also the Sanskrit language was 
a forgery made by the crafty Brahmans after Alexander's conquest of north- 
western India. Sir Edwin Arnold has told us in his “ Indian Poetry and 
Idylls that the Ramayana and the Mahabharata “ were not known to Europe,* 
even by name, till Sir William Jones (who died in 1794) announced their 
existence/’ Modern research has thrown light on the early history of man' 
and has knocked the bottom out of such fond delusions. The belief in the 
priority of Gbristianity as a moral force in the world constitutes the cause of 
the White Man’s superiority complex which leads him to regard the coloured 
races of Asia, Africa end America as his inferiors and to hold that those races 
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mupt always remain in a position of inferiority to himself. It is not likely 
that with such notions of superiority the White Man should at all favour the 
i^ea of the brotherhood of mankind. 

The history of Christianity and the actual condition of affairs m the modern 
world would show the utter hollowness of the claim put forward so confidently 
on behalf of Christianity as a unifying force. The only fellowship recognized 
by Christian*^ is what is called Christian Fellowship; but even this ideal, which 
excludes the majority of mankind, is in practice further narrowed down by 
excluding coloured Christian peoples from association with white Christians 
on a footing of equality. ; 

The Bible tells us that the Jews were Cod’s Chostfti People on w.hom God 
by solemn covenants conferred special favours. This was the bef^inning of the 
idea and practice of exclusiveness and of division between man and man It 
has led to the Christians claiming to be the children of God in succession to 
and supersession of the Jews. As. Mr. H. G. Wells has pointed out in “The 
Fate of Homo Sapiens," there is a widespread disposition of the Protestant 
Christians to identify themselves with the Cho-en Pfeople either mystically or 
physically. The editor of the Epiphany, the Oxford Mission paper, told a 
Hindu inquirer on October 31, 1942, ‘'Christ created a new Church or divine 
society, because the Old Jewish Church , had broken its Covenant by sin : it 
rejected the Saviour and King, and we Christians are the true Israel." So 
much from the Protestant standpoint. Catholics regard their own Church as 
the only true Church of Christ, and they affirm that no one outside the true 
Catholic Faith*" can obtain Christian salvation.^ It would follow that the 
* Catholics put their claim to be the childi^en of God on a higher plane. It 
was long before splits occurred in the Church that Paul stated in his third 
Epistle to the Galatians that Christians “ are all the children of God by faith 
in Jesus Christ." Christ himself has openly applied the term “ dogs " to 
non-Christians fMatt. xv. 26)t The division between Christians and non- 
Christians thus created is naturally followed by modern Christians. A mis- 
sionary paper, the Signs of the Times, wrote on May 7, 1940, “ Upon the 
children of God rests the great responsibility of bringing the message of peace 
to those who do not know Christ." The expression “children of God" 
obviously means the Christians. Obviously also the facts stated do not suggest 
that the Christian can and does regard non-Christi»ns as his brothers. 

Let us look more closely into the teachings of the Bible itself. Outside 
the deeply orthodox sections there are not a few cultured Christians who do not 
look to the Old Testament for moral -standards. Every book of the Old 
Testament breathes the spirit of intolerence and embodies the negation of 
fraternity. Following the Old Testament, the Synagogue Benediction in the 
Jewish Prayer Book* contains this formula, “Blessed art thou, Oh Lord our 
God, King of the Universe, who hast not made me a heathen, who hast not 
made me a«slave, who hast not made me a woman." 

There is no denying the fact that the exclusive selection of the Jews by 
their Lord God as His Chosen people was a deliberate act on the part of that 
God. Mr. T. Troward, formerly a divisional Judge in the Punjab, as a good 
Christian, has thus dealt with the matter in his “ Bible Mystery and Bible 
Meaning" (London: A. M. Philpot), “If is impossible to read the Bible 
and shut our eyes to the fact that it tells us of God making a Covenant with 
Abraham and thenceforward separating His descendants by a divine interposition 
from the remainder of Mankind, and for this separation of a certain portion 
th^race as special objects of Divine favour forms an integral part of Scripture 
,frdm the story of Cain and Abel to the description of ‘ the camp of the saints 
and the beloved city ' in the Book of Eevelation.*’ Christian fellowship has 
directly followed the brotherhood of Judaism. 


, XT 
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God’s Law, delivered through Moses in Lev. xxv. 44, runs thus, ‘‘ Both 
thy Bondmen, and thy bondmaids, which thou shalt have, shall be of the 
heathen that are round about you ; of them shall ye buy bondmen and bondr 
maids.” Thus was discrimination taught between God's Chosen People and 
the heathen. In Matthew xviii. 17, Jesus tells his disciples that they are to 
treat as heathen those Jews who may refuse to receive the Gospel of salvation. 
It is said in 2 Cor. vi, “ Be ye not unequally yoked together with unbelievers: 
for what tellowship hath righteousness with unrighteousness? And what 
communion hath light with darkness? And what concord hath Christ with 
Belial? Or what part hath ye that;^ believeth with an infidel?” It is also 
said m the same Judaic sf^le, Wherefore come out from among them and 
be ye separate, saHh the Lord.” 

Jesus, as God incarnate, professed to follow in the footsteps of his Father 
in Heaven. He made this quite clear in his open preference for God’s Chosen 
People. He emphasized the fact that Salvation was for the Jews (John IV. 22j. 
He made this perfectly clear to the woman of Canaan Matt. XV, and to 
the Greek woman in M&rk VII. Christ, while instructing the Jews how to 
deal with their brethren, tells them that if a man neglects to hear the 
Church they should regard him as a heathen man and a publican. This 
clearly shows that Christ discriminated between Jew and heathen just as 
Jehovah did. Christ’s injunction to his apostles was, ” Go not into the way 
of the Gentiles, and into any city of the Samaritans enter ye not ; but go rather 
to the lost sheep of the house of Israel ” (Matt. X). The Bev. Dr. F. C. 
Burkitt, Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, states in his book entitled ” Jesus 
Christ — An Historical Cutline,” “He himself is reported to have said, ‘ It is 
not fair to take the children’s bread and throw it to the dogs’ and the oldest 
repetition of this story tells us distinctly that He had not been sent to outside 
nations but to the Israelites.” As the writer in the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
has observed, “ Christ did not seek converts outside Israel. ” Christ teaches a 
tribal doctrine when he says, “Blessed are ye when men shall hale you and 
when they shall separate you from their company... for the Son of Man’s sake ” 
(Luke VI. 22). Jesus voiced the milder law of tribal warfare when he said, 
“ He that is not against us is for us ” (Luke IX. 48), and the more vigorous in 
“ He that is not with us is against us ” (Luke XI. 22). Separatism is taught 
by Jesus in Luke IX. 5, “ Whosoever will not receive you . . . shake off the 
very dust from your feet as a testimony against them. ” This breathes also the 
old spirit of retaliation. 

It is stated in ^ark XII that Jesus told a scribe in reply to that man’s 
question that the first commandment of all was that the Jews had only one God 
and that the second commandment for the Jews was, “ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.” But in Luke X. 36 and 39 Jesus gives a narrow meaning 
to the term “ neighbour,” which he restricts to benefactors only. Bightly did 
Jesus say that there was no other commandment greater than, these two. 
Jehovah’s taboos of the Decalogue do not include love us a positiye virtue. But 
Christ’s second commandment loses its value through the interpretation he has 
put upon the word “ neighbour.” His followers have taken the word m the 
restricted sense he has applied to it; and the fearful results which have followed 
are recorded in the history of Christendom. Whatever his followers may say, 
Jesus himself has declared in Chapter XII of Luke that he came not to bring 
peace, but to create divisions. 

Matt. XXV provides a parable about the sheep and the goa'.s spoken by 
Jesus. It is said that Jesus (mentioned in the text as the Son of man)^ shall«» 
com© in his glory with his hoiy angels and shall be seated upon the throne of his 
glory, and before him ahall be gathered alf nations, and that he shall separate' 
the nations as a shepherd divides his sheep from his goats. The Jews the 
sheep) will sit on bis right hand, while the Gentiles {i.e,, the goats) on the left. 
To those on his right hand (the Jews) he will assign the kingdom of God “ pre- 
pared for them from the. foundation of the world/' To those on his left (the 
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Gentiles) he will say, “ Depart irom me, ye cursed, unto everlasting fire, pre- 
pared tor the devil and his angels/' In pronouncing this terrible judgment 
Chr / st will give as his reason that the Gentiles had performed no kind acts to 
Christ’s brethren and thus to himself. Christ thus made it clear that the Gen- 
Rles might have been blessed by God and might have inherited the kingdom of 
heaven if they had shown kindness to his brethren, the Jews, and that it was 
their want of kin Iness to the Jews which had provoked the vengeance of God 
who consigned them to eternal hell-fire. This makes it crystal clear that Jesus 
discriminated sharply between Jews and others. The Jewish nation, as Sir 
Arthur Keith lias observed in the Literary Guide for April. 1944, is one of the 
most tenaciously exclusive nations the world has ever seen. 

The idea of the brotherhood of h*umanity is altogether foreign to the 
teachings of Christ. It is stated in the Chapters XV and XVI of- the Acts 
that St. Paul went out on a tour of inspection, revisiting the cities wherein 
the Gospel had been previously preached, in order to find out how things 
stood. He visited Syria and other places confirming the churches as he went 
round. It is stated that when he and his companion Silas Bad gone through 
Phrygia and the region of Galatia they were forbidden of the Holy Ghost 
to preach the word in Asia.” It is further stated tliat after they had gone 
to My sia they tried to go to Bithynia “ but the spirit suffered them not/' It 
would thus appear that the third God of the Trinity also did not want the 
message of Salvation to be preached to all mankind. 

The distinction between Jew and Gentile so flagrantly displayed in the Old 
Testament remained in full force even after the Advent. Special visions were 
needed to teach St. Peter that he might have dealings with Gentiles in spite 
• of law and custom to the contrary . It is stated in Acts xi, that St. Peter 
addressed an assembly saying, “ Ye know how that it is an unlawful thing for a 
man that is a Jew to keep company, or come unto one of another nation; but 
God hath shewed me that I should not call any man common or unclean.*’ 
Christian preachers and apologists constantly appeal to the witness of Scripture 
in proof of the universal scope of Divine Love. But it is clearly stated in 
St. John iv. !22, “ Salvation is of the Jews." This has been fully endorsed by 
Christ himself. 

Prolessor Gilbert Murray wrote : ‘ To the Jews in early times Jehovah — or, 
as the Greeks called him, lao — was their God and other Gods were Gods of their 
enemies. He had established an elaborate sy stem of laws and taboos which 
marked the Jews out as his chosen people.” Prosessor Murray wrote in the 
same place, “ lao was indeed a jealous God. The Christian movement starting 
from Jerusalem inherited the Jewish exclusiveness.” 

Jewish exclusiveness is an unmistakable fact of experience; but it suits 
the purpose of Christian apologists to pass it over. It has its root deep jdown 
in the body of Holy Scriptiare, Moses the Lawgiver told the Israelites under 
divine inspiration, “ And thou shalt consume all the people which the Lord thy 
God shaJMeliver thee; thine eye shall have no pity upon them ... If thou shall 
say in thine heart, These nations are more than I ; how can I dispossess them ? 
Thou shall not be afraid of them ; but shall well remember what the Lord thy 
God did unto Pharaoh, and unto Egypt.” (Deut. vii.). We know how Paul has 
strictly warned Christians against association with unbelievers (2 Cor. vi. 14). 

As a fervent Christian, the Bev. Dr. Du, Plessis, Professor in the Stellen- 
bosch University, wrote in the International Review of Missions, “Ought 
we not to regard this racial prejudice, which is so persistent and ineradicable, 
as lulflliing a distinct function in the Divine Order ? Nature, ,we are told, 

^ while careless of the single life is infinitely careful of the type. Bace prejudice 
is primarily the instinct of race preservation.* 

The Bible affords ample justification to Christians for their unbrotlierly 
Ireatment of non-Christians. Thus, before the emancipation of slaves in America 
in the memorable year 1863, Christians believed that the conversion of the 
Negroes to Christianity made no difference in their status of slaves. Beinhold 
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Niebuhr has, in his “ Moral Man and Immoral Society,*’ quoted the following 
ruling given in 1727 by the Bishop of London to the slave-owners of the southern 
colonies of America, ‘'Christianity and the embracing of the Gospel does not 
make the least alteration in civil property or in any of the duties which belong 
to civil relations ; but in all these respects it continues persons just in the same 
state as it found them. The freedom which Christianity gives is freedom from 
the bondage of sin and Satan, and from the dominion of man's lusts and 
passions and inordinate desires ; but as to their outward condition, whatever 
that was before, whether bond or free, their being baptised and becoming 
Christians makes no manner of change in them." 

Sir A. G. Cardew, K.C.I.E., I.C.S., has stated in the " Kationalist 
Annual, 1934 " (Watts : London) that in 1452 Pope Nicholas V granted to the 
King of Portugal the right to attack all heathen wherever he might find thein, 
seize their goods, "and consign their persons to eternal slavery.” Nicholas’s 
grant was repeated in 1454 and confirmed by the Popes Calixtus III and Sixtus 
IV, When Columbus discovered the New World, Pope Alexander VI, of famous 
and fragrant memory, granted practically the same rights to the King of Spain. 

The system of slavery is incompatible with the spirit of brotherhood. In 
the W^est, the matter has been complicated by the colour-bar. About the treat- 
ment of Christian Negroes by Whites in the greatest Christian democracy of the 
West, Mr. James A. Scott wrote in World Order in 1938, “In the fourteen 
States where they live in largest numbers an elaborate though somewhat flexible 
etiquette deeply entrenched in law and custom, governs every detail of inter- 
racial association. Under no conditions, it prescribes, is a Negro to be addressed 
as * Mr.’ or * Mrs.' Never is he to sit on a bench in a public park or read as a 
patron in a public library. He must enter and leave a street car by a designated 
door — in some localities the front, in others the rear — sit in a designated section. 
Unless a servant of some White passenger, he must travel in a jim-crow compart- 
ment, frequently a division of a luggage car and at all railroad stations he nnist 
use separate waiting rooms. When he has business at a hotel, he is generally 
required to use the freight elevator. In the matter of residence he is relegated 
en masse to undesirable quarters on the otherside of the tracks where insanita- 
tion prevails and such services as garbage collection are woefully inadequate, 
because he cannot vote. Above all, he must not commit the offence of dining 
with a White Man." Nowhere is the Negro more fundamentally handicapped, 
the writer pointed out, than in the lack of educational opportunities. 


FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 


The thirty-second President of the United States, Franklin Delano Koosevelt 
was the only man to be elected the nation's chief executive four times. There 
had been a precedent against a third term it was broken in 1940 when Roosevelt, 
having completed two full four-year terms in the White House, became the 
nominee of the Democratic Party for a third, and won the popular election. 

On July 11, 1944, President Roosevelt announced at his news conference 
that if nominated for another term by the Democratic Convention he would 
accept, and if elected by the people he would* ferye. He added, however; "I 
would not run in the usual partisan, political But if the people command 

me to continue in this office and in this as little right to withdraw ^ 


Ga July 20 z>©moora6ic N&tiouai Convention in ' dhi&eoop lliitiom 

Ew8«yelt was nomwated for a fourth term. The President 4flh0tM Ms 9 peeob 
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of acceptance to the Convention *by radio from a Pacific Coastnaval base. In 
November, 1944 he was again elected, by popular vote, to the office of Presi- 
dent. 

^ Roosevelt was first elected President in 1932, when the nation was at the 
iiad«r ol the economic depression. Four years later, recovery liad well advanced, 
and he was re-elected, carrying all but two of the 48 states. In 1940 he was for 
a third time the nominee of the Democratic Party. The 1940 election brought 
out a record vote. Of the 48 states, Roosevelt defeated Wendell Wihkie, 
Republican candidate, in all but ten. In 1944, he defeated Governor John 
Dewey of New York in the Presidential election. 

Roosevelt was born at Hyde Park; in New York State's Hudson River 
V^alley, on January 30, 1882, His father, James, wa^ a landowner, his mother 
Sara Delano Roosevelt, the daughter of a New York shipping merchant. 
Theodore Roosevelt, the twenty-sixth U.S. President and a Republican was his 
fifth cousin. 

He was married in New York City on March 17, 1905 to Anna Eleanor 
Roosevelt, niece of the then President, Theodore Roosevelt. Their children 
were James, now a Colonel in the Marine Corps, E41iotl, now a Brigadier 
General in the Army Air Forces, Franklin D. Jr., Lieutenant Commander in the 
Navy, John, a Lieutenant ai the Navy and Anna Eleanor, now (he wife of 
Major John Boettiger. 

Interested in Ships at an Early Age 

Franklin D.* Roosevelt , who was to become a leader in reforms for the 
benefit of the average man, was born and reared m a prosperous family. When 
lie was three years old he went abroad for the first time. As a boy he learned 
to ride, shoot, play polo and tennis, and run an ice-boat. He learned to speak 
French and German fluently. At an early age he became interested in ships. 

He attended tlie Groton preparatory school in New England and there won 
a Latin prize but did not particularly distinguish himself as a scholar or au 
athlete. From Groton he went to Harvard, where he became editor and Presi- 
dent of the University’s daily news-paper. He was graduated in the class of 
1904 with the degree of Bachelor of Arts, sUtyed another year for graduate work, 
then entered the Columbia University Law School where lie studied for three 
years. He was admitted to the New York State Bar In 1907. For three years 
he was managing clerk with a New York law firm, then became a junior member 
of another. 

Elected to State Senate 

In 1910 the Democratic Party leaders of Dutchess County, York — at 

that, time a Republican stronghold — saw in young Roosevelt a promising candidate 
for the statQ senate. Roosevelt, after a vigorous campaign, edged out a victory 
and became the first Democrat elected to the state senate from that district in 
28 years. He was not yet 30 years old. 

At Albany, the state capitaU he made a mark by leading a small block of 
Democrats m a successful move to defeat the leading candidate of the party lor 
the U. S. Senate. Roosevelt charged that the candidate's record disqualified 
him, and he managed to force the substitution of another, ft was a victory over 
a political machine and marked him as a leader with independence and abi'ity. 

In the following year, iseJped to organize a New York St^teoimpaign 

tor Wbodrow Wilson as the Detfipoiratfe candidate for President, and in 1912 was 
,a delegate to the National that nominated Wilson. A severe illness 

prevented him j^from taking part in ^ the campaign for Wilson or for his own re- 
election, but through the work of friends he was returned to the state senate by 
a somewhat larger plurality than before. 
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When Wilson was elected he made Boosevelt Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy. This gave full rein to his enthusiasm for ships. He converted useless 
yards into naval supply plants, started the building of a naval reserve by training 
civilian units, and helped to break up a coalition of armour plate manufacturers. 
He.was soon recognized as a “ strpng Navy ” man. After the United States 
entered the war in 1917, the young Assistant Secretary was largely responsible 
for the placing of va mine barrage across the North Sea, from Norway to the 
Orkneys, and for the building of swift submarine chasers. In the summer of 

1918, he inspected U. S. warcraft in European waters and after the armistice he 
supervised the demobilization of U. S. Navy stations and bases. In February, 

1919, he returned to the United States. with President Wilson and began speak- 
ing in favour of the League of Nations.' 

f 

Nominee for Vice-President in 1920 


In 1920 he was the Democratic Party’s nominee for Vice-President, the 
running mate of James M. Cox of Ohio. He resigned his Navy post and in the 
ensuing campaign mad^e 800 speeches. The election resulted in a Republican 
victory, and Roosevelt returned to private life and the practice of law. 

In 1921, while on vacation at the family’s summer home at Campobello 
Island, off New Brunswick, he was stricken with infantile paralysis. For a time 
his life was in danger, then he recovered but had partially lost the use of his 
legs. He went to W’arm Springs, in the southern state of Georgia, where he 
was helped by the healing natural waters, and after a time was able to walk 
with the use of canes and leg braces. T^atei be established the Warm Springs 
Foundation there, and millions of dollars ^Aere raised through public subscriptions 
to provide treatment for other sufferers from the disease. 

For a time his infirmity was naturally discouraging, but he soon found new 
interest and purpose in life. He resumed the* practice of law in New York 
in 1924 and took on a number of other jobs. He became a director of the 
Maryland Casualty Company ; chairman of the committee tp raise funds for 
the completion of the ^Episcopal) Cathedral of St. John the Divine; president 
of the Woodrow Wilson Foundation, the Boy Scout Foundation of Greater New 
York and the Seamen’s Institute, and trustee of Vassar College In that year 
Alfred E. Smith, Governor of New York, sought the Democratic nomination 
for President. The Democratic Party’s convention was held in New York. 
Roosevelt went to the platform to make an appeal for Smith’s nomination and 
he received an ovation. 

Four years later Roosevelt again presented Governor Smith’s name to the 
convention, calling him the Happy Warrior,” an allusion to W^ordsworth’s 
poem. Smith was nominated. At Smith’s insistence Roosevelt was drafted 
as the Democratic nominee for governor of New Y’^ork. This office Roosevelt 
won by the narrow margin of 25,000 votes, liut in 1930 he was re-elected by the 
unprecedented plurality of 750,003 votes. 

Administration Marked ijy Social SECtrurrv Legislation ^ 

The New York Legislature was preponderantly Republican, but cordial 
relations prevailed between it and the Governor. Roosevelt’s administration 
was marked by the passage of a number 6f social welfare laws ; tax relief for 
farmers, and a constructive conservation programme, including the reforestation 
of denuded* areas. In 1931 the economic depression had brought widespread 
unemployment, and Roosevelt invited other state Governors to Alba^iy tef 
discuss measures to meet the situation. New Y^ork was the first state to, 
appropriate funds for unemployment relief. 

In 1982 he was nominated for the Presidency by the Democratic Party » 
He flew to Chicago to accept and pledged a “ new deal ” for the American 
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people. He was elected by majorities in 42 of the 48 states and took office at 
a time when the nation was at the bottom of the worst financial depression 
limits history. The stock market collapse of 1923 had been followed by business 
and industrial paralysis, with an estimated 12,000,000 persons unemployed. 
The new President told the public ‘Hhe only thing we have to fear is fear 
itself.'' He declared a bank holiday to give the harried institutions a chance 
to catch their breath. On the day after his inauguration he summoned an 
extraordinary session ot Congress, to meet on March 9. 

The President already had called to his aid authorities on economics, 
finance, the social sciences, law and government — many of these experts were 
from the universities. Their function was to bring foiwvard plans for recover} 
that would fit into the Iramework of the American Government. ‘With the 
support of men and women of all political affilialions in Congress, a programme of 
social and economic reform was enacted. 

The first measure was an emergency banking act, ordering the surrender 
of all gold to the government, and pioviding lor the assistance of embarrassed 
institutions. Other acts to insure depositors’ funds and facilitate the flow of 
money were passed. There followed measures in many fields : the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act (stabilizing farm income); the Home Owners Loan Corporation 
(protecting householders from mortgage iorecicsure) , the Federal Securities 
Act (putting operations in the stock market under regulation) ; the Tennessee 
Valley Authority (a federal power and conservation project wntli a wide area ol 
service) ; the Federal Emergency Eelief Administration ; the Emergency Trans- 
portation Act ; the Public Works Administration ; the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration ; the Commodity Credit Corporation; and the National Eecovery Act. 

Sought to enlarge Supreme Court 

When this last messure (NEA) was nullified by the U.S. Supreme Court 
which found it unconstitutional, Boosevelt sought authority to enlarge the 
court. This provoked a storm of controversy ; his proposal was defeated. Yet 
his popular strength was not impaired. In the 1936 election he received 
27,476,673 votes to 16,679,583 for his Eepublican opponent, Alfred M. Landon, 
and carried all but two states. 

Boosevelt early recognized danger signals in Europe and the Far East. 
He warned that w^ar anywhere would endanger the peace of the Western 
Hemisphere. He fostered a good neighbour Policy wdiich drew the nations of 
North and South America into a closer ' fraternity. He recalled Ambasador 
Pugh Wilson for consultation, a move interpreted widely as a protest against 
Nazi persecution of ^linori ties. In July, 1939, he asked Congress to repeal 
the arms embargo of the Neutrality Act. This, Congress did not do, but in 
November he effected his purpose by obtaining the cash and carry act under 
which belligerents might purchase supplies in America and carry them aw^ay 
in any but American ships. Axis nations objected that this aided the nations 
they had marked for doom. 

After Germany invaded Denmark and Norway, Boosevelt ordered U.S. protec- 
tion to be extended to Greenland and Iceland. When in June, 1940, Mussolini 
ordered Italy's attack on France, the President, in a commencement address 
at the University of Virginia, said : The hand that held the dagger has struck 
it into the back of its neighbour." 

^ Boosevelt's politics brought criticism from some quarters of America, andfj 
rage from the Axis, but by 1940 the plans of the aggressor nations were plain to 
* most Americans. Few were surprised when the Democrats named Boosevelt 
lor th^eir candidate a third time. Again he was elected with an impressive 
majority of the electoral vote (carrying 38 of the 48 states) but a smaller plural- 
ity of the popular vote, which proved the biggest in U.S. history. When the 
election was over, partisan disputes were laid aside and ranks closed again, 
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Boosevelt had appointed two Bepublicans to key posts in his Cabinet : 
Henry L. Stimson as Secretary of War, the late Frank Knox as Secretary of 
the Navy. A few months later the President outlined America's role as “the 
arsenal of democracy.** Under lend-lease, munitions were supplied to Britain, 
China, Eussia and other nations fighting against the Axis. 

In 1941 he declared a state of national emergency, to replace the limited 
emergency declared in 1939, and Americans began building greater industries 
for defence — and after the J apanese attack on Pearl Harbour on December 7 , 
1941 — for war. He had sought to prevent this by a direct appeal and warn- 
ing to Emperor Hirohito over the heads of the Japanese administration, as he 
earlier had made appeals and warnings to Hitler and Mussolini. 

After America's entry into the war, Mr. lioosevelt as President and 
Commander-in-Chief took the leadership in mobilizing the man power and 
physical resources of the nation, creating war agencies under his emergency 
power and proposing much legislation for the consideration of Congress. In 
pursuance of the higher strategic and political objectives of the war, he played 
a leading part in enhancing Allied solidarity by conferences with leaders of the 
United Nations — at Casablanca in January, 1948, at Quebec in August, 1943, 
at Cairo and Teheran m November of the same year, again at Quebec in Septem- 
ber, 1944, and at Yalta in February of this year ; besides the rrequent visits of 
Allied leaders to Washington. 


HISTORICAL SETTING OF A DISMAL 
EPISODE -THE CYCLONE OF 1833 

Bjsiixupada Chakra vartj, M.A. 

Imperial Becord Department^ Netv Delhi. 

Due to their peculiar geographical position, the distr’cts of 24'Pargauas 
and Midnapore are generally exposed to repeated ravages of nature from the 
Bay of Bengal. Cyclones and floods are almost an annual experience with 
the unhappy people of those districts. Instances like the last devastation 
whicii shock our memory, though not a regular feature, are not rare in 
occurrence. • Here we get an incident from the records of the East India 
Company wtiich happened over a hundred years ago in the 24-Pargana8 and 
Midnapore) as appalling and stirring as the last phenomenon. 

The cyclone under review broke out over the 24-Pargana8 'and Midnapore, 
accompanied by a terrible flood, on the 21st May, 1833. The nature of the storm 
and its violence can well be imagined from the following extract from the report 
of James Donnithorne, the salt agent at Hijili — “...from the hour of 10 P.M. 
on the night of the 20th May until 4 p.m, of the 2l8t the dale gradually increased 
and at that time became beyond conception terrific, defying bars, bolts and 
fastenings of every description, tearing even the plasters from the walls of the 
Houses, both within and without and forcing up the ceiling of one half of the 
apartment, tiles from which at 6 o'clock in the evening were found lying at « 
distance of 170 yards from the dwelling, a part of the roof of the Public 
Outcherry was likewise carried away and a great portion of the records entirely ' 
destroyed, by such a tempest." ' The places which suffered most were the 
villages around Diamond Harbour, Contai, Khejri, Tamluk and Mahisadai, 

1 Home Pahlic Coosaltatioos— 2fJnd July, 1813, No 53, 
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The green paddy fields were washed off in the impetuous currents of inundations ; 
trees and vegetables were battered and blighted ; many pucca buildings were 
dismantled and demolished and the water reservoirs or tanks were so badiy 
datnaged that they became unworkable for all practical purposes. Referring 
to the devastations caused around' Diamond Harbour, Dampier, the Com- 
missioner of Sundarbaris wrote — “ The face of the country on both sides of the 
river... is very deplorable, the water covers the lowland, the vegetables appear 
blighted and destroyed and all along the coast the tanks have been rendered 
unfit for use.” ^ Of the destructions committed at Contai, Donnithoriie 
remarked “ The hurricane I consider as having been much more violent in the 
neighbourhood of Contai than in any other pari of the district judging from the 
trees, and injury done to the pucca buildings; sevdn apartments of. my own 
dwelling were wholly unrooted (Bic) and the Public Cutcherry sustained nearly 
the same injury.'" 

If the range of devastat'ons extended over a wide area, its effects on life 
and property were even more terrible. Thousands of lives were lost in this mad 
orgy of nature. The suffering of the surviving population knew no bounds. Tiie 
majority of them had lost their hearths and homes and they had no other resources 
to fall back upon.^ To add to their miseries, acute want of food and water 
prevailed everywhere and the helpless masses began to die of starvation and 
tliirst. Dampier, while he was busy in relief works at Khejn, recorded the 
state of things there in one of his reports which is really painful to read. He 
said that the sufferers “ were in a state of very great exhaustion from want and 
many of the women almost in a state of nudity, you will be better able to judge 
of the state of these wretched sufferers when 1 tell you that after the crowd had 
dispersed and the distribution ceased we find a man dead on the ground who 
has ceased to breathe whilst waiting for the assistance which would have saved 
his life.”* 

No civilised government c.yi remain a dummy spectator of this miserable 
state of affairs. The authorities at Fori William who were inspired by the 
humanitarian ideals of Lord Bontiuek at once rushed to the rescue of the 
helpless sufferers with food and water. Dampier was deputed to Diamond 
Harbour with the absolute charge of the general superintendence of relief works 
in different affected areas. The Magistrates of Midnapore and Hijili were asked 
to co-operate with Dampier in the working of the relief scheme. Dampier was 
given Rs. 10,000 in casli for the relief works. 

The first step taken by the Commissioner and his associates was to meet 
the immediate requirements of the sufferers. Food, drink aiid cloths — all these 
were distributed indiscriminately to tbo people in the very beginning. At 
Khejri Dampier is said to have distributed rice to the value of Ils. 1,500 in pne 
morning only. A lai^e store of • rice was purchased at governments, expense 
for the purpose of distribution and attempts were made to induce the rdo^hants 
and dealers to transport rice to the affected areas by giving then? .a^small 
premium. Moreover, Dampier opened many depots of rice, tobacco aild cloths, 
etc., in different centres so that the benefit of relief might roach the people of 
remote villages. The officer in charge of each affected district was to report to 
the nearest depot, through his Gumashiha, the requirements of the sufferers, 
and the supply used to be made from there. 

Besides rice and cloths, small coins of^four and eight annas were also distri- 
buted among the people. But strict attention was paid to prevent abuse. 

The rpost interesting and the important part of the whole relief scheme was 
the plan of employing the sufferers, who sought relief, in the various relief 
activities undertaken by the Government. They were encouraged to offer their 

J Home Public Gonsulfcalions, 3rd June, 1838, No. 43. 

J .. M M • 15th July, 1883, No 28. 

* fi ,t , > lOtb June, 1833, No. 3o. 

* »» ,, II , lOfcb June, 1833, No. 38. 
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labours in repairing and constructing damaged tanks and water reservoirs. 
Those who refused to work were considered unfit for getting the benefit of relief. 

The principles prescribed for your guidance thus the Government at Fort 
William instructed the Magistrates of Midnapore and Hijili being that generally 
(exceptions being made in particular instances and for sufficient reasons) no one 
should be allowed to receive aid who is able but may refuse to labour, that the 
labour for which the aid may be given should be that which may be most useful 
to those relieved and to the others similarly situated with them....'’ ® Further, 
a large number of labourers was imported from 24-Parganas for the purpose of 
this construction work. 

As the cultivating class was affected most by the destruction of the agri- 
cultural lands, strenuous^attempts were made to induce the local Zamindars to 
help their ryots to recover their estates and thereby to relieve the Government to 
some extent of the heavy burden of expense. “ It is supposed that the Zamin- 
dars who are so much interested in recovering the property of their estates will 
themselves corlie forward to relieve the ryots ; and thus prevent the whole 
expense of the measures required for their present assistance being thrown on 
the Government alone’. You will use every proper means to induce the 
Zamindars to make exertions for that purpose.”^ But the appeal of the 
Government practically went unheard — only a very few Zamindars responding to 
the call. Failing to receive any adequate response, the Government in despair 
threatened the Zamindars with the notice of non-exemption of their Government 
revenues,® but it also failed to produce any effect on them. In the whole 
district of Midnapore, none except the Eani of Mahisadal offered any help to 
their ryots. “With the exception” wrote the Magistrate of Hijili “ of the Eanee 
of Mysa-dal, the proprietress of Purgunnah Goomghur, 1 have not heard any that 
have come forward to relieve or assist their ryots. The exertions of the Eanee in 
providing the sufferers with fresh water and rice have been represented to me as 
highly praiseworthy.” ® The ryots were also encouraged to return to tlieir own 
lands and to undertake cultivation at the commencement of the rain. The 
Government advanced money and distributed paddy seeds to them for the agri- 
cultural purposes. Further they were asked to rely on their own labour and 
industry to make good their losses and “ not on the temporary cliarity of the 
Government.” 

The success of the relief scheme was fully apparent in course of a short 
time. Dampier described the state of the country around Diamond Harbour in 
the following lines — “ 1 found on the whole the state of the country improving 
along the banks of the Eiver on each side above Diamond i Harbour, the inhabi- 
tants were busily employed in repairing and renewing the Bunds which had been 
destroyed so as to secure the paddy fields from any further injury by the high 
tide^. At Diamond Harbour the Bunds are completed sufficiently to prevent 
inundation^ during the rains and 1 am happy to say that sickness has almost 
entirely disappeared from the station.” We clo not know what the public did 
for the helpless sufferers, as it is not mentioned in the official records'. But this 
much is certain that practically no substantial help came frofn the Zamindar 
class and they remained within their splendid isolation when a terrible calamity 
took a heavy toll of bfe and property in two major districts of Bengal. 


Home Public Con8uliation«, 10 June, 1833, No. 30. 
„ M „ , 10 June, 1833, No. 80 

„ „ , 10 June, 1833, Vo, 50, 

„ , 1 July, 1833, No. 31. 

», f» ,25 June, 1833, No. 69. 



SCIENCE NOTES 


Palaeolithic Climatology and Associated Human Culture 


The earliest human culture for which evidence has survived is one of stone. Hence the 
period of this culture is called the Stone Age. The Stone Age is divided into three main divisions : 
the Eolithic or Pre-Palaeolithic — the dawn period : 
the Palaeolithic or Old Stone Age : 
the Neolithic or New Stone Age. 

The Palaeolithic period is further divided and sub-divided into the following : 

Lower Palaeolithic : 

(t) Chellean stage ; 

{ii) Acheulean stage ; 

Middle Palaeolithic : 

(t) Mousterian stage; 

Hi) Aurignacian stage ; 

Upper Palaeolithic : 

ii) Solutrean stage ; 
iH) Magdaleuian stage. 

The successive stages of culture lave been named after the earliest or most important of the 
sites investigated in which that particular type of culture has been found. Thus, the Chellean 
stage has been named after the locality on the Somme, where these implements were first found ; 
Acheulean from St. Acheuim near Amiens; Mousterian from the Hock Shelter of Le Moustier, Lee 
EyziHis, in the Valley of the Dordogne, etc. 

Geological and palaeontological evidence points to the fact that from about the close of the 
Pliocene, the world entered upon a great Ice Age, which was accompanied by isostatic and eustatic 
changes. Louis Agassiz, a Swiss naturalist, was the first to propose tbe glacial theory in about 
the middle of the last century. Being a Swii^s, he had studied glaciers in Switzerland, and had 
seen the clear evideuce that Alpine glaciers were formerly more extensive. He saw that the same 
evidence was present in the British Isles and in America and proposed the theory that there bad 
been a Glacial Period. The Scottish geologist, James Geikie, strongly urged upon this conclusion, 
and the facts on which he relied are fully set forth in the last edition of bis “ Great Ice Age *- 
(1894). The sceptical world received the suggestion with the usual scepticism, destined only to be 
triumpliantly vindicated by tbe epoch-making researches of Penck and Biiickner in tbe Alps. 

According to Penck and Bruckner tin their classic work on “ Die Alpin in Eiszeitalter 
three volumes, published from 1901-K)09), the Alpine Foreland shows two distinct moraines : the 
Young Moraine which retains its form -ipsentially unereded and is composed of little-weathered 
material, and the Old Moraine, deeply weathered and with its form laigely obliterated. Confirm- 
ing and extending these indications, the valleys draining away from tbe Alps show four series • 
of outwash gravels, at different heiglits above the stream counes, the Older Deckenschotter, the 
Younger Deckenschojter, tbe High Terrace Gravels, and the Low Terrace Gravels 

The Older Deckenschotter, of wdiich only fragments are preserved, was spread out in great 
sheets on the peneplain which stretched in preglacial times away from the foot of the Alps. 

The Y^ounger Deckenschotter forms similar sheets, which however are sunk in hollows eroded 
in the older Deckenschotter. 


Tbe two younger gravels form terraces along the rivers and being honfiued to the valleys, 
seldom take on tbe sheet form of the older gravels. Tbe fluvio glacial origin of these gravels is 
beyond doubt. 


On this basis Penck and Briickne^r deduced four distinct and successive glaciations : 
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These four glaciations were separated by mild in ter- glacial periods. 

Investigations carried on in other parts of tbe world indicate the existence cf evidence of 
similar four glacial, separated by mild inter glacial, periods. 
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Thanks to the researches of de Terra and Paterson of the Yale — Cambridge N. India Expedi- 
tion in 1936, it has been established that the Himalayan region experienced a glacial cycle of 
similar nature. 
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Thus, it is estabJisbed that throughout the northern hemisphere, at' least, there were very 
marked dimatic fluctuations during the Glacial Age, wherein periods of severe cold were followed 
by periods of milder climate. 

While our information about the intensity of the four glacial stages are more definite relative 
uncertainty prevails over the question of extent, duration and intensity of the climatic eleaienta 
in the inter-glacial periods. The reality of the KUs-Wiirm inter-glacial period is, however, attest- 
ed by lacustrine and other deposits which yield palaeontological data signifyir g a cl mate warmer 
than at present. Gagel’s conclusicns support the idea of a complete removal of the ice at least 
once in the Pleistocene ; and the general tenor of evidence suggests that the Mindel Riss inter- 
glacial period (when cimiate is believed to have been warmer tTian in the other interglacial periods) 
witnessed the most complete deglaciation of the glacial regions. 

In the foregoing paragraphs we have seen the nature and extent of the climatic pulsations 
in the Glacial Age, which may be said to correspond to the Palaeolithic Period of Archaeology 
and Anthropology. And in the fpliowing paragraphs an attempt will be made, albeit in a brief 
compass, to show the vital bearing of the climatic pulsations on the vicissitudes of human evolution. 

At the opening of the Palaeolithic period, the Chellcan Man was living in the wiirm Mindel- 
Kiss inier-glacial period, as is indicated by, among many other things, the animal remains found 
in association with Chellean implements in the river gravels. The characteristic type of imple- 
ment is a large, heavy one sometimes as much as ten inches long and roughly of an elongated 
pear shape. It is very carefully and finely made when the material is of flint, but much rougher 
when of quartzite. This instrument is known as ‘‘ bouclier ” or hand-axe. 

The climate then became colder, until the intense cold ol the Riss glaciation developed. 
This was followed by a wiirm interglacial period, the Riss-Wlirm, which saw tbe further develop- 
ment of the Chellean industry and the rise of the Achculcan s' age. Tbe Chellean stage of culture 
passes into the Acheulean by a regular devclm^ment. Tin- charactrristic implement is stili the 
“ boiicher ” and is a development of the Chellean, but of a much finer, lighter and more trenchant 
form. Its edge, made so intenticually by flaking, nearly always is slightly twisted or waved. 
Later it became lanceolate in form. 

As the w’arm iieriod drew to a close, the Acheulean Man began to be replaced by early 
Mousterian Man, who, as climate grew colder, sought the protection of rock shelters and esves, 
in which he cottinued to live througlumt the Wuim period. During the Mousterian culture, the 
boucher disappears and the flake takes its place. Of these tbe so-called Lsvallo.s flake is souio- 
times as much as 15 to 18 cm. in length. From the various flakes instruments were fashioned-— 
**points,” tools for piercing, cutting, ecrapieg, w^hifli were similar to the point hut w’ithout its pointed 
end, and probably employed in scraping the inside of skins in preparing them for use, just as the 
Eskimo woman prepares skins today. For the firs! tir^e is observed a weapon of offence in a 
lance-head with obvioiH notch for attachment to a shaft. Although Mousterian sites are found in 
the gravels of the river terraces and elsewhere in the open, it was in this period that man adopted 
regularly the rock cave and shelters as his home to shield him from the rij^our of the clin>are. 
That weather played a large part in deiermining his choice is shown by tlie preference for an aspect 
facing south or in a direction shielded from the wind. On the other hand, being, a mighty hunter, 
Mousterian Mao roamed far and wide, and some shelters show signs of seasonal occupation only — 
a common characi eristic of a hunting tribe. 

This period was followfd by a succession of oscillations, in which cold periods, though not 
of extieme intensity, alternated with warmer (but not warm) periods in whhh the remaining 
cultures— Aurignacian, Soliitrean and Magdairnian were developed. It was during this period 
of violent climatic change that almost equally violent ch=inge9 took place in tbe land and sea 
levels. 

I\^ith the introduction of the Aurignacian culture there begins a new epoch in the history 
of Man. The, lieavy and bestial type of Meanderthal Man disappears'and gives way to the so- 
called Cro-Magnon Man — the man who in essential features does not differ from the man of to- 
day, The Aurignacian flint industry, accompanied by those of bone and ivory, shows remarkable 
advance over that of the Mousterian. 

With the appearance of the Solutreans, the Aurignacian culture is superseded by a new 
civilization. The Solutrean culture was very closely associated with the horse. The period may 
have seen the first domestication of the animal. However, the characteristic mark of the culture 
is the exquisite workmanship of the flint implements, which are specially adapted for weapons of* 
offeme. Bone and ivory continued in use throughout the period. 

At the close of the Solutrean period the Anrignacians reappear, but with a culture which 
had undergone a fundamental change. This is the culture of La Madeleine. The Magdalenian 
races enjoyed a relatively rich and varied civilization, which notwithstanding the deterioration 
in the technique of flint work, represented in all essentials a distinct advance on that of their 
predeceseo's. It would appear that the ancient Magdalenians come very close in culture to the 
modern Eskimo, in whom, so distinguished an authority as Professor Sollas would bold, We may 
see their modern representatives. 

RSsumi 

Boring the greater part of the Palaeolithic period the climate was severe* although it began 
in genial conditions. It is significant that human progress in this period begin and intensified up 
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to a ccrUiu point as climatic conditions became more severe, and as the game, 'which was man’s 
food supply, became scarcer, either dying out or migrating to more cmgeiiial climes. As conditOns 
changed, man adapted lilmsell and bia culture more perfectly to the stresses of his natural 
•nvironment — in habitation, in clothing and in the greater specialization of tools and weapons. 

The Palaeolithic period was an age of fluctuating climate This was the epoch of 
** Kliiiiaschwankungen ” par excellence. This was also the era when Homo Sapiens began to 
creep out from the darkness of bestial barbaris ,i in the relentless onward march over the path 
which leads to Light, Liberty and Civilization. 

SnpiioKAsH Ghosh, M.A. 


J3enoy Kumar Sarkar 

EMANCIPATION OF ANTHROPOLOGY FROM RACE-PURISM 

In order to militate against the race-purism of Brahmanocratic scholars P^/ur-Aaierican 
anthropologists and cugemcists, although at times mitch too liberal, may with discietion be utilized 
as allies by the younger generation of Indian anthropologists and sociologists. 

The Arnerican.sociologist, Frank Hankins, in his Racial Basis of CiviHzation (iNew York, 
11124), I’.as druwn attention to the chauviniems embodied in the etlinocentric cults of today (Aryan- 
ism, Nordicism and^the like . In the Italian deniographist Corrado Gini’a studies the facts and 
Bocial desirability of race-mixture play a great part. His lecture in Population (Chicago, 1930) 
may be referred to. At the International Congress of Population (Berlin, 1930) the French scholar, 
Martial, read his paper entitled La race frangaise et la nouvelle conception du mot race. The 
new conception of the term ‘ race ’ consists, according to Martial’s treatment, in the ideology of 
fusion and mixture. The French race is presented by him as an amalgam of diverse ethnic strains 
from the Celtic to the Arabic. ^ 

The impacts of anthropological res'^arches on general philosophy and cultural investigations in 
India are not yet extensive. But the fnets of miscegenation have been the subjects of investigation 
since the beginning of the present century. Risley’s Census Report of India, 1901, Voi. I, Part III, 
may betaken to be the starting point. One of the first subsequent documents in this line is Rama 
Prasad Chanda’s Indo- Aryans (Calcutta, 3916). 

Since e. 1930_Bhupen Dutta has been devoting considerable attention to anthropometrical 
studies. In G. S. Ghurye’s (Bombay) Race and Caste in India (London, 1932) and especially in 
Biraja Sankar Guba’s Rflctaf o/ the Peoples of India (1935) the same tendency is in 
evidence. Some of the papers for the Anthropology section of the Indian Science Congress deal 
with allied topics. The session at Benares (January, 1941) had papers or^ the anthropology and 
blood types of the Bangaja Kayasthas of Bengal by R. N. Basu, anthropometric mGasurementa of 
Sukla-Yajurvediya Madhyandina Brahmins by Mrs. Irawati Karve (Poona) and race-admixture on 
the Malabar coast by A. Aiyyppan (Madras). Evidently hundreds of demographic groups, castes, 
sub-castes, tribes, classes, jetc., remain unexplored as topics of physical anthropology. 

DECLINING SEX-RATIO 

• • 

The general sex-ratio of Calcutta may be indicated as follows. In 1931 it was 489, having 
cocue down to this figure from 590 in 1881.^ The social evils resulting from the pattern implied 
by this sex-ratio cannot yet be precisely examined in their statistical incidence and frequency. 
It is, however, in the perspective of this general GesfaR that the possibilities of inter racial sex- 
relations have to be placed. 

Be it observed, incidentally that the general sex-rafTo of Calcutta is the lowest for all larger 
towns in India. The number of females per 1,000 males in Indian cities is indicated below for 
1981 : 


Town 

SeX‘Ratio 

Town 

^ex-Ratio 

Madras 

... 897 

Delhi 

670 

AUababad 

... 863 

Amritsar 

... 666 

Nagpur 

848 

Lahore 

... 665 

Poona 

.M 811 

Bombay 

... 554 

Patna 

... 731 

Calcutta 

... 489 

Karachi 

... 688 

Rangoon 

... 477 


1 Censm of Catouttaf 2P8J, p. 19. 
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In tbc above table Eangoon with 477 is at the bottom. This is* in Burma. Otherwise 
, Calcutta with 489 is lower than all the rest, i.e.^ the lowest of ail the 30 towns mentioned in the 
Alblndian Census Report for 1931.* These are all agglomerations with 100,000 inhabitants and 
above. ^ 

The estimated population of Calcutta at the Census of February, 1941 was 2,120,000. This 
registered an increase of about 85 per cent over the figure for 1931 (1,197,000). The sex-ratio is 


indicated below : 



Sex 

Total Number 

Ratio 

Male 

1,456,000 

1,000 

Female 

654,600 

449 

The number of women per 1,000 men 

was 449. It enne 

down to this figure from 489 


AMERICAN CITIES 

The social vices of diverse kinds including the diseases such as have been statistically and 
socio-ecoDomically studied in an intensive manner about American cities^ of different categories 
by American sociologists, moralists and economists will be found to be quite in evidence in the 
municipalized and, of course, the hyper-nmnicip ilize<l agglomerations of India. The incidence 
and fiequency of these vices and diseases may not yet be perl^aps as great in magnitude, as, say, 
in New York or Chicago. But'the remaking of personality and the reconstruction of tradition 
have been proceeding along the same lines and exhibiting the same forms in India as in the U.S.A. 
or elsewhere. And these identities are to be detected not only in the fields of so-called progress 
but in the domains of alleged social “ pathology or “ coals of progress ” such as have been 
examined for the D.S.A. by the Bengali sociologist. Nagen Chaudhuri, in Markin Samaj 0 
Samasya (American Society and Problems, 1932i and The TragecHes of Modernism (Calcutta, 1931). 
Chaudhuri, however, does not seem to realize that such problems and modernisms are plentiful 
in India, Chma and otlier countries of Asia as well. 


SOCIAL WORK IN INDIA 

The efforts of social prophylaxis or soc al hygiene and preventive programmes on tlie orte 
hand, as well as curative endeavours, medical enierp^'iseB, etc., on the otlier, can therefore but be 
identical in all these regions as much in regard to vices as to dii?ea>^e.s. It is, indeed, possible to 
assert that, although on very small scales, social work ip India has been factually trying to be 
preventive as well as curative along AmcrioaQ or, for that matter, world lines.^ As Calcutta 
exhibits the social pattern of declining sex-ratio, the student of sociations is likely to obtain here 
varied and multiple specimens for analysis and reconstruction. 

In a note on the ''Problem of Social Diseases published by the Bv^ngal Public Health 
Department, Anil Chatterjee, the Director, observes that in 1936 as many as 26,957 persons sough! 
treatment for venereal diseases in the hospitals and dispensaries of Calcutta. This meant 2% o( 
the inhabitants of the cosmopolis. 

Statistically speaking, the measures in India for the detect iou, control and relief of tuhe'- 
culosis and venereal diseases are very inadequate, to say the least. As for ihi protection and 
care of illejiitimatea, unmarried mothers and deserted women, the work accomplished is anythiug 
but satisfactory. 

^ SiatisiicaJ Abstract for British India, 1927-37 (Delhi, 1939), p. 10^. There is discrepancy 
about the Calcutta figure. According to the Census of CalcuCta, 1981 (p. 19) it is 469. 

3 R. E. Park and E. W. Burgess : Tfie City (Chicago, 1925) , E. W. Burgess : The Urban 
Community {Chicago, 1926), A. F. Wood: Community Probfems (New-Yorlr, 1928), Sorokin 
and C. C. Zimmerman : Principles of Rural Urhan Sociology (New-York, 1929i ; E. Truesdell : 
•’Growth of Urban Population in the U.S.A. ’ (Infernafionaf of Population, Paris, 1937, 

Vol. IV, pp. 108-18), li. Wirth’s paper, ‘'The Urban Society and Civilization"* (American Journal 
of Sociology, March, 1910) furuisbes an historical treatment of the researches bearing on the socio- 
logy of American cities. 

* See A. Newsholme : The Ministry of Health (London, 1926), Chapter on Venereal Diseases, 
pp. 228-40; Health Problems in Organized Society (London, 1927), section on Compulsion and 
Syphilis, pp. 102-9, Chapteis on “ The Medical and Hygienic Control over Vener«al Diseases,” 
pp. 163-72, “Sexual Hygiene in Relation to Social Ccnducl/’ pp. 173-80, and “ The Comrauriiy 
and Sexual Morslity,*' pp. 181-96. 

For gonof rhea, syphilis and tuberculosis in India see the Statulical Abstract for British 
India, 19S7-37 (Delhi, 1939), p. 108. See also the Annual Report of the Public Health Commissioner^ 
uith the Government of India, 1937, Vol. 1 (New Delhi, 1939,, pp. 65-68, 240-41 (Tuberculosis). 

For the activities of the Bengal Tuberculosis Association see A. C. Chatterjee, Bengal Public* 
Health Report, 1939 (Calcutta, 1941), pp. 91-93, 



Round the World 


The Polish Question— 

It has been truly said that “ Poland isi and has been for centuries, either a function of 
Russia’s German policy or of Germany’s Kussian policy, or of both at the same time.” To both 
powerful countries Poland has only been a means to an end. Th^-rein lies the tragedy of her whole 
history. It has again been well observe 1 that when she was not the victim of tueir friendship she 
was the victim of their enmity. On one point they always agreed, whether they were at peace 
or at war— that there sfcould be no independent Poland. Poland has always been the battlefield 
par excellence in any war between Germany and Russia and she has always fallen a prey to the 
victor. On the other hand peace between Germany and Russia has always threatened Poland with 
partition and re*partition. 

What Poland is facing to-day is her Fifth Partition. Already there have been four partitions 
of Poland—in 1772, 1793. 1795 and 1939 In November, 1943; at Teheran, Russia with the support 
of Great Britain laid the foundations of tlie Fifth Partition There was this modification, however, 
— the Curzon Line (with the prestige attached to its name) was substituted for the Pibhentrof — 
Molotov Line. 

By this Fifth Partition, Poland has been pushed far westward into Germany, Her 
territories have also been divided between fjjur Federal States of one sovereign Power— the 
Ukrainian, the Byelorussian, the LithuMuiui, and the Polish Soviet Republics o/ the Soviet Union. 
Of these four Republicji, the rkrainiao and tl»e Byelorussian have been extended to incorporate 
Polish territory east of t he Curzon Line. Poland has thus been curtailed in the east and extended 
in the west. Eastern Jkilacd is of litile value to Russia and it now impossible to prevent the 
annexation of the whole of Poland. Russia's desire for * a strong and integral independent Poland ’ 
may mean all this phis Russian overlordship. The policy of compensation has become mixed up 
with all this. Russia is lo rocrive compensatiou at Pulaiidhs expense and Poland at Germany’s 
expense, but with this difference that Poland’s new tearitories would only be nominally under Polish 
sovereignty. It is, fo to spe^k, the policy of compensation with a vengeance. 

It is a truism that e^ery parti 'ion of Poland has been lepresented as “ something undertaken 
in the interest of the Polish people in particular, and hf peace and security in general, by the 
Partitioning Powetis.” That is why, there Ima never been really an impart. al bistoiy of Poland. 
Another plea of the interventionists has tilwayjj been anarchy within Poland, more often than not an 
anarchy stimulated by external agencies and, therefore, intervention in order to stop that anarchy. A 
parallcf may be drawn in this ronnection uith 19th Century Turkey— where even after the Tanzimat 
period He, Period o^ Ib-forms), ce» tain Powers, like Russia, demanded intervention in I'urkey 
on the pretended grounds that * anarchy ’ still existed, ‘ anarchy ’ w'hich was really fomented by 
agents provocateurs. Russia brought forward the same plea of ‘ anarchy and fratricidal war ‘ in 
the case, of General Bor. • 

Great Britain is trying for a compromise in the Polish Question; every compromise in the 
Polish question has been cou promise at ihe expen-e of Poland. In the words of The Nineteenth 
Century and After :* “ Poland owes the repeated loss of her liberties not to conquest but to compro- 
mise. To-day, for the third time in her history, she is being compromised out of existence. Compro- 
mise is, indeed, the classical method cl bringing Polish national independence to an end — it has 
achieved, and continues to achieve, what was never achieved by force of arms alone. That is why 
the Poles, to-day, are uncompromising. The concessions they have been, and are still being asked 
to make, would not, as is gf^nerally supposed, mean the s.'icrifice of a part to save the rest, but 
the sacrifice of a part to make the h as of the rest the quicker, the surer, and the more irretrievable.” 
It means that for the concessions Poland is being asked to make, t.e , for the territories she is 
expected to surrender in the east she will receivip East Prussia ‘ west a*nd south of the fortress of 
Konigsberg ’ and ^ the city and port of Danzig.’ She is to acquire far more— namely, all 
German territory east of the Rivers Oder and Ne s-e, claimed by the Lubhn Committee. Poland 
has herself claimed East Prussia and Upper Silesia and she could exercise sovereignty over these 
territories on behalf eff the Allied* Powers and the population could be granted some sort of 
autonomy ; but such projects have, at the best, only an academic significance. 

• The Lublin Committee claims these tenilories, we might add, on behalf of Russia, just as 
the region taift of Konigsberg is claimed by the Soviet Republic of Lithr.ania, i e., by the Soviet 
Union. The position of the Lublin C< rnmittee introdiu es a complication into the Polish Question. 
Bo far it has— apart from regimentation of the Polish people— spsnt its time in arresting or 
deporting the supporters of the Polish Governmeni in Londor. and in defaming i’s Ministers and 
Iheir supporters in London. 

The Poles have suffered enough in ibis war and they should not be a-iked lo suffer more 
through internecine strRe and factiousness. It would he very unfortunate if either the Lublin 
Committee or iho Polish Government in London were to create the conditions for a civil war. 
Before this war, Poland had shared in the general recovery from economic crises She had 
begun to carry out a great programme of industrialisation. The development of industry was 
leading to a betterment of the standard of living. The Industrial Triangle of -Poland augured 
^ well ftyf the future prosperity of the country. It is important that in the years of reconstruction 
after this war Poland should recover a measure of the pre-war prosperity which she enjoyed— both 
. for her own good and for the sake of a better standard of life for Eastern Europe. 


February, 1946 Issue- 
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Some aspects of American Education— 

The word “ school ” in America is applied indiscriminately to every type of educational 
institution. Professor Brogan in his recent book ‘ The American Problem * describes the cath(j; 
licily of American education in these terms : — “ Being at * school ’ may mean being at a kinder- 
garten or at Harvard. School, too, has kept much of its Greek meaning. It is a system of 
organisation and training for leisuie as well as work. And it has become more and more adjusted 
to its environment, undertaking to do more than it can (which is very American! and doing much 
more than it seems to do (which is also very American). The social and political r6!e of American 
education cannot be understood if it is thought of as being primarily a means of formal instruc- 
tion.”* It is, in reality, more than that. Nowhere, except perhaps in Soviet Eussia. is higher 
education not given on a combined cla33-and-intell^*ctual basis. On the other hand, ‘ the standards 
are lower than those of England and the pre-war Continent of Europe, but, nevertheless, the real 
work of the American type of education is to instruct that melange of i aces-— which the Americana 
represent — on liow to live, and how to live harmoniously amongst themselves; in fact, to impart to 
the Americans * a design for living.’ This is very important as a large section of the students will 
be the children of immigrants; these stilt retain vague and indistinct memories of their original 
homes but unlike their parents they are not necessarily imbued with a feeling of nostalgia and 
lingering regrets for the original habitat. Other seCitions will be the children of rural-bred parents, 
forced to adjust thenfsjelves to the new urban world. 

Professor Brogan has observed that the political function of the schools is to teach American- 
ism, by that meaning nob mert^y tiolitical and patriotic dog'ua, but the habits necessary to 
American life. It is, in fact, to enab'e the atudenis ” to learn a common language, commoa habits, 
common tolerances, a comm m political and n ational faith. And they do.” The students are 
anxious to be Americans. America for the immigran s is promotion in life and to this belief tbeir 
children adhere very closely. This Americaniaat’on, h )wever, results in a certain amount of stereo- 
typing and there is loss of that varied colour -that ‘ kaleidoscopic ’ diversity which the uA.'ange of 
races constitutes; but ail this is compensated by an adaptation to the prevailing environment and by 
a harmonious living which the European ancestirs ol these immigrants, kept separate by frontiers 
and by prejudices, failed to achieve 

San Francisco— 

The Symphony Orches!rs, w^hich we described as tuning up in our April number, is now play- 
ing the * first movement.’ Differences of opinion — of the interpretation of the score — exist between 
the chief players, the T/iurnvirate — Britain, U S.A. and Eussia. B^cause M. Molotov was snub- 
bed on the question of the Dublin Pules, he tried to snub Mr. Stettiuiiis on the question of the active 
participation of Argentina in thi^ c inference. The whole affair rather smacks of the nursery where 
quarrelsome and spiteful children are bent on scratching each other’s faces. The references to 
India have been oblique Sir Eamaawami Mudaliar, the leader of the Indian Dedegation, has made 
some peculiar remarks ; he prefers * interdependence ’ to independence. He evidently does not thiok 
that* interdependence ’ could perhaps also mean the domination of the Small Powers by the Big 
Powers and the old Colonial Policy with a new name ; and it may well mean the* i: terdependence ’ of 
the Big Powers in their game of exploiting the weaker peoples, who are just primary ptoducers. 

Meanvvhile, Mrs. Vijaylakshtni Pandit is giving quite a different version of Indian affairs; 
her outspoken speeches and the session of the conference have boih coincided at a psychological 
moment of the history of ibis distracted world. 


Dire Invents— 

President* Eo^'sevelt’s death on the eve of the San Francisco Conference has been quickly 
followed by epoch-shattering (and in that sense aDo epoch-maki g) events in Europe, The greater 
part of Germany has been over-run a*id she now faces the sombre details of a Gdtierdctnmerung'* 
(* Twilight of tbe Gods ’) The calan ities of Germany with Be. lin captured— rbave been on a 
Wagnerian scale. The reported death of Adolf Hit er adds to the ghastly moral and physical fall 
of a once powerful nation. In Italy too the capitulation of the German Army and the execution of 
Mustolini have changed the whole shape of the political life of that country. The History of Europe 
is DOW being fashioned on different lines and when the next generation appears on tha scene, tbe old* 
landmarks will have disappeared. New frontiers are arising and new territorial claims are being 
naade. 

S. K. C. 


♦ D. W. Brogan Tbe American Problem/* p. 143 (published by Hamisb Hamilton, 

England, 1944). 
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Reviftiig of Caturdasalaksani d! Gadadhara with three commentaries, Vol. I, pablished by the 
Adyar Library. 

book under review is the hrst instalment of a series of Nyaya works which the Adyar 
Library undertakes to publish under the general heading ** Adyar Library Series.” This volume 
contains the first two definitions of Vyapti as discussed by Gadadhara in his work called CaturdaSa* 
lak^a^i, which means “ the fourteen definitions ” and which is otherwise known as vyadhikara^a 
dbarmivaccbmoabhava, i.e., a negation which is characterised by a determinant, which rOaily does 
not exist in the couriter-substrate (Pratiyagin) of that negation. These fourteen definitions are 
deduced from the acceptance of such a negation. They are examined and rejected with the 
examination and rejection of vyadbikaranadbarm&vacchiunabbava. Gadadhara 's work is a 
commentary on Baghun&thaSiromaui's Didhiti which is again a commentary on the original and 
basic work, Tattvacintamaiji, by Gangei^opadhyaya. fti the volume under review to the work of 
Gadadhara are also added a commentary known as Nyayaratna 'by Krishnainbhatta, a com*- 
mentary by Hagbunatba and a commentary by Pattabhirama. Of these three commentaries the 
first two have been still now available in print, but in Telegu script alone. The third one is now 
printed for the first time. The volume has five parts. The first part contains the work of 
Gadadhara. The next three parts contain respectively the commentaries of Krsnarpbhatta, 
Raghun&tha and PatUbhir&ma. The fifth and the last pirt contain the text of > TattvacintamaQi 
together with the text of Raghunatha SiromaQi’a Didhitl. Detailed contents in Sanskrit are given 
in the beginning of the volume. No word-index has been added. 

In the scheme adopted by Gange^a in the Auumanakhanda of bis Ta((vaciDt&ma];ii, the 
author first defines anumiti, then he proceeds to define vyipti or the relation of universal con- 
comittance on the apprehension of which inferential knowledge does stand. In the Pancalaki^a^t 
Gangers suggests fine definitions which are not free from defects. Then the two definitions* 
commonly known as Sirphavyaghralakaaija, suggested 6y inandasuri and Aparacandrasuri, are 
considered and rejected. Then Gangers, following the view of Sunda^a, institutes a discussion 
on Vyadhikarapadbarmavacchinnabhava in connection with which Bagbunatha diromani suggests 
by way of speciilatiQp fourteen other definitions. They are criticised and rejected. After the 
rejection of Vyadhikarana dharmavacchinnabhava, Gange^a takes up some other definitions 
wBich are also shown to bo inconclusive. So Gangers at last gives his decisive definition, 
generally known as Siddhaotalak^aijia. 

Gangesa’s Tat^avacintama^i is a monumental work. It is a landmark in the history of 
Indian thought. It marks the eaiabliahment of the school of Neo-Logic (Navya Nyaya). 
Bagbunatha wrote bis Didhiti on Ointamapi and Gadadhara and Jagadii^a again commented on 
Didhiti. MathurSnlltha wrote a commentary directly on Cintama^i, which is commonly known 
as Mathurl. He also wrote a commentary on Raghunatha^iromo^i's Didhiti. Raghunatha and 
his followers established the Bengal School of Navya Nyaya. They flourished between the 15th 
and the 17th centuries. The new school of Nyaya elaborated a scheme of new technicalities for 
a very deeper and subtler analysis of the problem and for giving precision to definitions and 
concepts. This highly technical skill of the Neo- Logicians, eushrincd in a super structure of 
terminological inventions brought about a change in the methodology of enquiry and gradually 
influenced other branches of Indian Philosophy. To the modern scholar, this system of subtle 
technicalities appears as a formidable barrier in the way of the right appreciation of the merit 
of Navya Nyaya. A deplorable tendency is noticed in certain quarters today to ignore these 
subtleties of analysis by branding them as mere verbal juggleries haying little philosophical 
values. This situation is an unhappy testimony to.the fact that sometimes the modern scholars 
try to cover up the paucity of their intellectual equipments by casting a slur on the vary subject 
which they clearly fail to understand. The grasp of the subject no doubt requires a thorough 
mastery of the technicalities^ An initiation into the sup'^rfine abilities of the great Naiydyikas 
is possible only after a l&g arduous amd specialised training at the hand of the great traditional 
scholars who have lived their lives in the apprehension of this literature. The number of these 
scholars who p,re really proficient in Ithis field of Indian Logic is extremely small and is gradually 
dwindling away.* It is high time to apprehend the danger that if the traditional interpretation is not 
given proper encouragement, this sublime intellectual Pyramid of Indian Logic and Philosophy 
will soop be completely relegated to the domain of an unexplorable past. So we appreciate the 
endeavour of the Adyar Library to save our intellectual culture from passing into oblivion and 
to fostpr the development of the modern mind by gathering spur and guidance from the rich heritage 
of our cultural past. Indian logical speculations, if properly appreciated, can throw much light on 
the problem which the Contemporary West is grappling with. Indian institutions that have any 
sympathy and regard for Indian culture must try to ensure the continuity of our cultural move- 
ments from the past to the present. 

The learned editor has offered an explanation for his departure from the usual method of 
arranging the original and its commentaries together, the original on the top knd the com- 
nil&ntarirf below. We do not deny that the learned editor has some points in his argument. 
Yet w© think that the usual’ method should have been followed with better effect. Though the 
commentaries may be treated as original works, yet they have always a running link with the 
original. So to follow the commentaries, it is constantly necessary to remember the standpoint 
of the original. Thus for the better understanding of the relation between the original and the 
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commexitaries and hence^ for showing the continuity of development from the original to the 
commentaries, the commentaries should run under the original. A' word-index with some 
explanatory notes in English on technical terms should have been added. 

The printing and get-up are excellent. 

AflnrosH Sastei^ 

Commanal Settlement. — By Dr. Beni Prasad, M.A., Ph.D.» D.Sc., Professor of Politics. 
University of Allahabad, Editor, ‘‘Indian Journal of Political Science.** Pp. 48. Price As. 14- 

All Economist Looks at Pakisthan.— By Dr. Badha Eamal Mukerjee, M.A., Ph D., Lucknow 
University. Pp. 39. Published by Hind Bitabs, Bombay. Price Re. 1*3. 

In the first of these books, Dr. Beni Prasad, shows how legislation in free India must neces- 
sarily fall under three categories and that defence and foreign affairs must be the sole responsibility 
of the centre. From these ^e inference drawn is that federation only can solve the political 
difcculties by which we are faced. The two sections dealing with the problem of minorities and 
ways to safeguard their rights are very suggestive, while the last one clearly setting forth the 
risks incidental to the partition of India is one of the best contributions to the Hindusfehan- 
Pakisihan controversy. Characterised by the detachment of the scbolar, with arguments based 
00 the cold logic of facts and figures, and illustrated by analogies drawn from the histories of other 
countries, we recommend this pamphlet to the attention to those desirous of ascertaining the 
feasibility of the partition of India from the standpoint of political science. 

In Ms book. Dr. Badha 'Carnal Mookerjee looks at the Pakisthan problem a? an economist. 
After citing instances from history to prove that there hai been perfect amity between Hindus 
and Muslims in the past, that Muslim rulers had employed Hindu generals and dewans and 
Hindu rulers, Muslim generals, that Sirajuddaula’s strongest supporters had been the Hindu 
generals^ Mir Madan and Mohan Lai, the learned author refers to the social and religious tolerance 
seen even to-day in the rural areas where we find Hindus revering Muslim saii.ts, joining the 
Muharram festival atid Muslims making vows and offerings at Hindu shrines and even seeking 
the protection of Hindu deities during epidemics of cholera and sroall-pox. Proper emphasis is 
also laid on the economic problems common to the Hindu and Muslim masses and it is pointed 
out how, with better education consequent on improvement in the standard of living, Muslima and 
Hindus in spite of differences in their religious opinions and social outlook must necessarily grow 
more tolerant towards one another. Towards the end of this short but thought-provoking pamphlet 
Dr. Mukerjee criticises Prof. Coupland*s regionalism and the Pakisthan scheme. So far as the 
latter is concerned, he makes it clear that as it is without important mineral resources such as 
coal and steel, it can never hope to be anything except an agricultural and pastoral state dependent 
for its requirements of manufactured goods on Hindustban or non-Indian countries. With the 
elimination of Japan as an exporter of manufacturers, India and China are bound to emerge as 
the most important industrial countries in the Far East. To take advantage of this opportunity, 
India must have a proper industrial plan to which effect can be given only from a strong federal 
centre. There are seven revealing tables giving statistics which provide the materials on which 
the above argurrents are based and six maps including one showing the mineral resources in 
Hindustban and Pakisthan. These add considerably to the value of this very timely publication. 

Beginnings of Modern Education in Bengal : Women’s Education. —By Jogesb Chandra 
Bagal. Published by Banjan Publishing House, 25-2, Mohanbagan Bow, Calcutta. Pp. 82. 
Price Rs. 2-8. 

This book on the history of Women’s education in Bengal starting from 1819, is based on 
contemporary records the existence of much of which is not known to any except those who lake 
intej’est in and study them. We welcome it as still another valuable contribution made by the 
school of research workers and students among whom may be counted Mr, Brojendra Nath 
Bannerjee to whom Mr. Bagal owes his training »nd whose works he has laid under contribution 
more than once. His affiliations to this school are further proved by the dedication of his hook to 
Mr. Sajani Kanta Das, still another indefatigable student and enthusiastic research yvoaker in spite 
of the state of his health and the numeious calls on his time and energy as the editor of that 
enfant terrible of Bengali jonmalism, Sanibarer Chiti. 

With the encouragement and the inspiration derived from these sourcesi Mr. Bagal has 
prodnced a valuable work which narrates the efforts made by different individuals and organisnticm<^ 
to popularise female education in Bengal proving incidentally with the help of records, bow erroneous 
the popular idea is that it commenced with the establishment of the girls* school hi Mr. Bethnne 
in 1849. ® ^ 

Starting with the establishment of the Female Juvenile Society in 1819, when the Baptist 
Missionaries of Calcutta eihorted the European young ladies studying in the seminary of Mrs. 
Pearce and Mfs. Lawson to organise a union for conducting free schools for Bengali girls, we have 
an account of the establishment of the Ladies’ Society in 1821, through the efforts of the Chorcdi 
Missionary Society. After this conies an account of the Ladies* Association formed in 1825 by 
Bonae yonng enterprising European ladies to supplement the work of the two earlier assoclailous. 
And at we read this chapter, we wonder how the European ladies of today by forgetting the tesson 
taught by their predecessors have gradually ceased to command the affection and gratitude of the 
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p«o|»ld of this coantty. The next chapter deals with the activities of the British Missionaries of 
Berampore from 1821 onwards for the spread of education among Bengali girls. 

The first four chapters make eotraneing rei^dlng, for the recital of facts is interspersed 
throaghout by commeats oa the nature and the extent of ttie work done by the various organisations 
referred to above. These are marked by the detachment of the scholar and the acuteness of the 
impartial student. While pointing out that in the case of three of them the underlying motive was 
the desire to spread the Cnristian ethic among non-Christians through its inculcation among girls 
of tender age who were expected to carry it to their homes, Mr. Bagal has not failed to point out the 
value of their activities. 

He has also unearthed from long, forgotten sources the fact that even in those early days the 
Biptist Missionaries of Serampore had realised the necessity of the use of our mother- tongue as 
the medium of instruction in even the higher stages of education. And his conclusion, unclou led 
by his predilections as a non-Christian, is that credif»ma3t be given to them “as pioneers in ad- 
vocating the cause of our mother-tongue to be the only suitable medipm of instruction. ’’ 

With the fifth and last chapter, we corns to the mid nin jteeiith century period and *the contri- 
bution of Mr. Batbane to the cause of women’s edu'^ation in Bengal where the author deals with 
facts more or less familiar to those interested in its history ; but even here be has something 
new to say. 

We infer from the title of the book that Mr. Bagal has dealt with one aspect only of the 
early history of education in Bengal and that his intention probably is to make further contributions 
in the same field. We look forward to them and feel sure that they, will be equally informative 
and interesting provided he adheres to hi^ technique of digging out old and forgotten materials from 
hitherto unknown or unavailable sources and then using them in his own inimitable way. 

H. C. Mookerjee 

# 

Debendranath Thakur ” (“ Sahitya Sadhak Charitamala “ Series, Serial No* 45).— By 
Joge.schandra Bagal. Published by “ Baogiya Sahitya Parishat,” 243-3,, Upper Circular Road, 
Calciitta. 

. Late Maharj^hi Debendranath Tagore is generally known as a religious reformer and 
as the great Patriarch of the Bramho Samaj. So, it will be news to many of the present generation 
that he was not only a man of religion but also a pioneer in the realm of politics, literature and 
education. The author has given a very comprehensive account of the manifold public activities of 
Debendranath, showing, in bold relief, the versatile genius of the great man. The different facets 
of his character have been turned towards the reader, each one of which shines brilliantly 
in its natural effulgence. Barely fifteen, Debendranath championed the cause of the Bengali 
language and literature and, in collaboration with his friends, started an association for the 
embellishment of his mother tongue and hr adopting it as the medium of debate and discussion in 
all public functions. The ambition of the father was more than realized by the son, and the earnest 
desire reached its glorious fruition when Habiodranath persuaded the Bengal Provincial Conference, 
at its annual session at Nature, to conduct its proceedings in Bengali for the benefit of that 
huge congregation. The genuine love of Debendranath for his own language and his intense 
religious fervour took a concrete shape in the publication of the “ Tattwabodhini Patrika,” which was 
certainly a distinct achievement in the domain of Bengali literature. As an educationist, 
Debendranath made his mark by founding the “Tattwabodhini Pathshala “ to impart education, 
both religious and secular, according to his own ideal. He was the first amongst the educationists to 
break away from the rigid official control and to take upon himself the oOerous duty of writing 
suitable text-books, just to evade official interference. Verily, it was the first nucleus of the idea of a 
National University which came into being long after the dissolution of that pioneer institution. 
Not only did he throw off tjjie official shackle, but long long before the birth of the Indian National 
Congress and its programme of village reconstrucUon, he openly acknowledged our moral duty 
towards our countrymen in the villagea and for efficient discharge of that duty he removed his 
Pathahala^*' from Calcutta to Bangsabali and worked whole* heartedly for the establishment 
of other village Pat hshal as and schools in Panihati, Barrackpore and Bukhchar. The social and 
reli^ous reformer in Debendranath urged him to found the Tattwabodhini Sabha “ and later on the 
“Hindu Charitable Institution'* that stood as a strong bulwark against the proselytizing propaganda 
of the Christian misaionanes of that time and acted as an unrelenting pointer to the overzealous 
|t>nth, newly intoxicated by Western education. The political activities of Debendranath, though of 
short duration, were nevertheless very significant and proved, beyond doubt, the political sagacity of 
one so intensely religious by temperament. This aspect of bis character has received its due recogni- 
tion tmm the author, though it has been completely Quitted in tho autobiography by Debendranath 
bimsoif. The author really deserves our thanks for giving a detailed account of Debendranath *s 
aotivilies as the Secretary of the British Indian Association and thus saving it from being relegated 
ioto «>bIivion for all time to come. Indeed, at that time it was nothing short of a political vision 
«ud a great Intellectual feat to conceive of an all-India political organization and to strive for the 
realization of that ideal. The Indian National Cangress may Siietiy be considered as a posthumous 
child of that grand conception. To eee Debendranath *s life in its true perspective one has to bear in 
mind thd tinio spirit and the environment in which he lived, moved and had his being. The relevant 
quotations from the contemporary writings, inserted by the author in this book, will help the reader 
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to form a fair idea about it« for it is not only an account of Debendrauatb's life but also an account 
of the earlier part of the nineteenth century — the Benaissanoe Period of Bengal. 

The book under review is not strictly a biography in its usual sense but is an authentic account 
of tbe public life of Debendranath from which one can hardly have ^any glimpse of his family 
life. Nevertheless* the author is really to be congratulated for placing before his readers the long 
array of facts sod quotations within tbe narrow compass of his book which will amply repay its 
perusal. 

Gopaldas Chatterjeb 


(^urselnco 

ASDTOBH MUSEUM NEWS 

Mr. D. P. Ghosh, Curator of the Asutosh Museum of Indian Art, Calcutta University, has 
been invited by the Museum Association of India to become a member of the Select Committee on 
Museum Training and Publications, consisting of experts from Bombay Madras, Lahore, Lucknow 
and Baroda, The Asutosh Museum of Indian Art has recently been enriched by several acquisitions 
of outstanding merit. A finely carved stone head of Vishnu of about the 7th century A.D. baa been 
collected by Mr. B. Chakravarty, headma*ster of the local school, from a mound at Talanda in 
Bajahahi District. The same mound has yielded a unique stone image of Bams, Lakshmana and 
Sita in a boat, of about tbe 14th Century A.D —perhaps the first of its kind discovered in Bengal. 
Mr. Brajanath Ghatak, a Post-Graduate student of the University, has collected a very interesting 
stone image of a seated Jaina Tirthaokara of C Sth Century A.D. from Katwa, District Burd^an. 
The coin cabinet of the Museum has farther been enriched by 41 silver coins of the Muslim 
period, including 13 rarest types of the Sultans of Bengal, presented by Mr. Abhaypada De 
of Eatwa. 


CLEANING AND PBESERVATION OF WOODEN SCDLPTUBES OF 
THE LATE MB. GUBUSADAY DUffT’S COLLECTIONS* 

** In December, 1944, tbe authorities of the Bengal Bratachari Society, requested Mr. M. N. 
Basu to make necessary arrangements for the cleaning and preservation of their w(x>den sculptures 
numbenng about 250. With the permission of the President, Post-Graduate Council in Arts, 
Dr S. P. Mookerjee and Prof. K. P. Chabtopadhyay, Head of the Department of Anthropology, 
Calcutta University, we undertook tbe work under the guidance of Mr Basu in the Museum Meth^ 
Laboratory of the Department of Anthropology, Calcutta University. 

Seven specimens were first treated by us. They were— 1. A female figure In sitting posture. 
2. A Sannyasi. 3. A fighting figure. 4. A lion ou an elephant. 5. A Batha picture. 6. Havana 
fighting. 7. Two embracing female figures. They were cleaned with 6 per cent carbolic soap and 
Fullers’ earth and wdre dried in tbe Laboratory room. After a day, i.c., complete 24 hours 
the speoimens were kept in a carbon-disulphide chamber for a period of 7 days to get rid of insect 
larvae formed on the specimens. After the carbon-disulphide and creosote treatment, 2*5 per cent 
shellac solution (Mercuric chloride being 1’5 per cent in the sol.) was app^ed on the specimens and 
the results have been quite satisfactory till the date of writiiig.” 

BHABANANDA MUKHBRJI, 
SACHINDBANATH* BOY. 

Mu$eum Method Lahoroforp, Calcutta University, 

* The above note has been received from the Museum Method Iiaboratoiy, Department of 
Anthropology, Calcutta University. Editor, Calcutta Reriew. 

♦ DE. M. L. BOY CHOUDHUBY 

Dr. Makhan Lai Boy Choudhury, who was awarded a Ghose Travelling Pillowshfp for 
researches in ^^lamic Culture at the Royal University of Egypt, has been sent by the Boyal Uoi- 
versitjr together with Egyptian Scholars on a cultural tour of Syria, Lebanon. Bale&Une and 
Trana-Jordan. Dr. Boy Choudhury was earlier accorded a very hospitable reception by intelle<^ufii 
circles In Cairo and he was asked to act as a Professor at the Boyal University during his aojonrp 
in 




Official Notifications, University of Calcutta 


Orders by the Vioe-Chancelior and Syndicate of the 
University .of Galoutta 

CIRCULAR 


I.A AND l.So. EXAMINATIONS, IMS 

Notification No. T. 706 


The following books are prescribed as alternative to the books, mentiow'd against each, pre- 
scribed for the Alternative Paper in English for the I. A. and I. Sc. Examinations in 1943 

11) Smith, J. C. A Book of Modern Verse (Oxford University Press) (whole book) aUernative 
to Tha Golden BiK)k of Mo lern English Poetry. The following pieces only : 


G. W. Bussel. The Man to the Angel. 

H. Belloc. The South Country. 
li. Binyon. Thfi Little Dancers. 

Li. Binyon. For the Fallen. 

E. Blunden. Altuswoman. 

G. Bottomley. To Tronfounders and Others. 

R. Bridges. The Voice of Nature, 

H. Bridges. , Awake, My Heart, to be L^ved. 
R. Brooks. The Hill 

W. de la Mare. Arabia. 

G. Gould. The Earth Child. 

T. Hardy. The End of the Episode (After- 
wards). 

L. Johnson. Oxford. # 

R. Kipling. A Dedication. 

A. Lang. The Odyssey, 

Rose Macaulay. New Year. 1918. 

J. Masefield, C. L M. Sonnets from LoHing- 
don Downs. 


H. Monro. Children of Love ; At a Country 
Dance in Province. 

A. Noyes. Sherwood. 

A. O’Shaunghessy. Son of Palms. 

W. Owen. Anthem for Doomed Youth. 

V. Sackville-West. Sailing Ships. 

S. Sissoon. The Death-Bed. 

J. C. Squire. The Lily of Malud. 

J. Stephens. (1) In the Cool of the Evening. 
(2) Deirdre. 

F. Thompson. In No Strange Land. 

W, B. Yeats. When You are Old. 

W. B. Yeats. The Host of the Air. 

T. S. Eliot. The Journey of Magi. 

W. W. Gipson. Flannan Isle. 

Eva Gore Booth : 

(1) The Little Waves of Breffney 

(2) Re-incarnation. * 


(2) Treble, H. A. Tales of Adventure and 
alternative to Conrad, Joseph. Four Tales. 

Senate House, 

The 2m March, im. 


Imagination (Oxford University Press) — 

J CHAKRAVORTI, 

Registrar, 


SCHOOLS SEEKING RECOGNITION 


Schools seeking recognition for the first time are to apply on or before the 15th January, and 
^ose seekmg recognition in special subjects, e.p.. Elementary Scientific Knowledge, Mechanics, 
x^giene, Domestio Science, etc., on or before the SOth of Juue preceding the year from which reo(^- 
nition is^sought. * c e 


Senate House, 
The 6th April, 1945, 


J. CHAKRAVORTI, 

Registrar, 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES FELLOWSHIPS 

Applications are invited for Imperial Chemical Indnstries Fellowship in Physics, Chemistry, 
Engineering, Metallurgy, Pharmacology, Chemothi^apy or allied subject of normal value of 600 
per annual tenable at Cambridge from October, 1945. for a period not exceeding 5 years. Only such 
per^ns need apply who have already made origin il contributions of an outstanding nature to any 
^ k' 4 . subjects. Applications addressed to the Registrar, Cambridge^University, giving 
subject* career, publications, names of two referees, with two testimonials to reach the uodersignied 
on or before the 16th April, 1945. 


Senate House, 
fh$ $th April, iw. 


J. CHAKRAVORTI, 

Regiiirat* 
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HATBIOOLiTION EXAMINATION. 10<7 

Notification No. T. 707 

Hisiorf of India and Historif of England 

It is bereb^r notified for general information that the following book has been added to the 
list of Text-books prescribed in History fpr to Matriculation Examination of 1947 : — 

* Inglander Itihas * by Banerjee and Sarkar. 

Senate House. J. CHAKRAVOBTI, 

The 7fh April, 1945, Registrar 


GEORGE y PROFESSORSHIP OF'MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE 

, I 

Applications are invited for the George V Professorship of Mental and Moral Science in the 
grade of Rs. 700*60/2-1,000 with benefits of Provident Fund. The Senate may appoint a Professor 
on a higher initial salary. 

Appointment may, in the first instance, be made for 5 years, the probationary period being 
2 years. The appointment may be renewed for another term or made permanent by the Senate. 
The Professori who shall be a whole-time Officer of the University, will be entitled to academic 
vacations and holidays and shall be subject to leave and other rules framed by the Senate from 
time to time. * 

Rules governing the Professorship will be found in page 72 of the University Calendar for 

1942. 

The selected candidate will be required to join in July, 1945. 

Applicants should state their age and faU particulars of their academic qualifications and 
experience in teaching and research in their applications which should be accompanied by a precis 
of the particulars to be furnished in a statement form which may be obtained from the undersigned 

Applications with copies of testimonials (which will not be returned) must reach the under- 
signed on or before the Blst May, 1945. 

Senate House, J. CHAKRAVORTI, 

The 16th April, 1945, Registrar. 


CIRCULAR TO SCHOOLS WHOSE TERM OF RECOGNITION WILL EXPIRE 
ON 31st DECEMBER, 1945 

Schools whose term of recognition expires on 31st December, 1945, should furnish detailed 
informatiou about the present condit'on {in duplicate), in to order in 'Rhidl to Items appear 
below on or before the 31st July, 1945 

1. Whether the School is aided by Government. 

2. Roll Strength — (a) Hindus, (b) Muslims, ic) total number, (d) whether the pre- 
scribed limit has been exceeded in any class without previous permission r if bo, details to be given, 

3. Managing Committee — (a) date of last reconstitution, lb) number and date of to 
University letter approving of the same, (c) if the school properties are vested in the Managing 
Committee by a registered deed. 

' 4. Teaching Staff— (a) total number of teachers, (b) number of classes (state from which 

class to which class), (c) number of Graduates, (d) number of Matriculates, (e) number of Uncerti- 
ficated JTeachers,* (/) month up 1,0 which salary hag been paid, (g) if the salary is below the pres- 
cribed minimum in any case : if so, in how many cases, with salary aoti:||illy drawn in each case, 
(h) number of teachers qualified to teach English under the Revised Regulations. 

6. If Proviaent Fuod is in existence — (a) total amount in to fund, (b) how invested. 

6. (a) If the school is recognised in any Special Subject (e.g., Elementary Scientific Kndw* 
ledge, Hygiene, etc.), (b' if the Science and Geography teachers are trained, le) If W'essary 
appliances for teaching Science and Geography have been procured. 

7. liibraiy— (al number of books (excluding text-books) in the library, (b) morrthly allotment, 
(c) amount spent during the last 12 moffths. 

8. (i) Finance (average of last 12 months)-— (a) income from fees and fines, (b) Government * 
Grant, if^ any, per month, (c) Bubscription or donation if any, per month, (d) other sources, 
(s) average total income of the said period ; (it) Expenditure average of la-^t 12 months) ; (iti) Reserve 
Fund— (cl amount at credit and (b\ how invested ; (to) Surplus Baltmce, if any, and nature of its 
investment — (a) amount with the Secretary or Head Master, <b) outstanding debts, if any. 

9. How far to conditions imposed, if any, on the school have been fulfilled ; the leqoiiifca 
j^tatement with ftfii particulars, item by item, to be submitted. 

10. If arrangements have been made for teaching any Vocational Subject « 

Ji. (c) If tore is a trained Physical Instructor on the staff, (b’ if there is a playground 
helongiogto to w^hool. . , , , 

12, Hntrieulai/ion resnlts during to last three years— (c) number taught^ (b) number sent up, 
(c) number pftised. 
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18. (a) Whether any case is pen<liiig before the Arbitration Board ; if so, fall particulars 
should be stated} (6) if the school has faiM to give effect to any previous decision of the Board. 

* ‘ Uncertificated teachers * are those who do not possess any certificate or certificates of 
liaving passed any examination of this University or of an equivalent examination of any other 
University or recognised Board or of the Department of Education or any qualifying Title or 
Mastership Examination, or who are not Junior or Senior trained (J. T. or S. T.) or do not bold 
any certificate of teaching (T. C. or G. T ). 

It is desirable that the Head Pandit and the Head Maulvi should be a Kabyatirtba and a 
Final Madrassa passed respectively with a working knowledge of English and the Vernacular 
teacher should have a sound knowledge of the subject (Vernacular) he will have to teach. 

Senate House, J. CHAKRAVORTI, 

The 19ih April ^ 1945. « Hegistrar. 


Notification No. Misc. R. 13. 

It is hereby notified for general information that the following changes in the syllabus in 
Honours Course in Geography for the B.A. and B.Sc. Examinations have been sanctioned by 
Government : — 

That the Syllabus in Honours Course in Geography, Paper I, under head Theoretical ” for 
the B.A. and B.Sc. Examinaliona (p. 368 of the ^golations, Edition of 1941) be leplaced by the 
following 

Paper I — India and the Monsoon Lands of Asia. 

The above changes will be given effect to from the examination of 1947. 

Senate House, ^ J. CHAKRAVORTI, 

The 24th April, 1945. Registrar 


Notice 

NEW CHAPTEE IN THE EEGULATIONS 
Certificate in Applied Psychology 

It is hereby notified i or general information thit the proposal for the insertion of a new 
Chapter (XXXVn*B‘ relating to thi institution of the examination for the Certificate in Applied 
Psychology after Chapter XXXVII of the Calcutta University Regulations, has been sanctioned 
by Govern lUent. 

The new Chapter runs as follows : — * 


CHAPTER XXXVILB 
Certificate in Applied Psychology 

1. An examination for the certificate in Applied Psychology shall be held annually in 
Calcutta in the month of June or at such time as may be fixed by the_8yndicate. 

2. A candidate who has passed one of the undermentioned examinations or has otherwise 
satisfied the Executive Cornmittee of the Council of Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts that he 
possesses special qualifications for prosecuting the course, will be eligible for ad m ission to the 
examination provided tlyit he has prosecuted a regular course of study in Applied. Psychology for 
one academic session in the Post-Graduate Department of the University : — 

Master of Arts and Science in Psychology. 

• bachelor of Arts or Science with Psychology as one of the subjects. 

Bachelor of Teaching. 

Bachelor oi Medicine. 

3. Every candidate aliall send in hia application with a Certificate in the form prescribed 
• by the Board of Higher Studies in Psychology and a fee of Rupees Thirty ^30) to the Registrar 

not leas than six weeks lefore the date fixed for tha commencement of the examination. 

4 . A candidate who fails to pass or to present himself for the examination shall not be 
entitled to claim a refund of the fee. A candidate who fails to pass or to appear at the examina- 
tion may be Admitted to any one or more subsequent examinaiicns for the Certificate in Applied 
Psytiologf on payment of a like fee of Rupees thirty (30) on each occasion, provided he produces 
a certificate from the Head of the Department showing that he has prosecute"! a further course 
of stvdy for a period of six months. 

6, The examination shaU be written, practical and oral and shall be conducted on th.^ lines 
of syllabus to be drawn np from time to time by the Board of Higher Studies in Psychology and 
approved by the Exeouthe Committee, The paper-settera and the examiners shall be appointed 
by the Exeentivo Committee on the reoommendation of the Board. The written examination 
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shall consist of one 8{»eoial and two general papers of 100 marks each. Each jasper shall be of three 
hoars. There shall be a practical examination consisting of one general paper and one special 
paper of 100 marks each. The laboratory note-books and the field records of the candidates 
shall carry 20 per cent, of the full marks in the practical papers. There shall also be an oral , 
examination to test the general knowledge of the candidate m the subject which shall carry 10 per 
cent, of the full marks in the practical papers. 

6^ In order to pass, the candidate must obtain at least 60 marks in the two general Theoretical 
papers, 40 marks in the Special paper and 80 marks in the Practical examination and in the 
aggregate at least 60 per cent, of the total marks in the Theoretical and the Practical paperst 

In order to be placed in the first division candidates must obtain 66 per cent, of the total 
marks. The rest of the successful candidates will be placed in the second division. 

7. As soon as possible after the examination ^he Syndicate shall publish a list of successful 
candidates arranged in two classy and in order of merit. Each successful candidate shall be 
given a certificate in the form prescribed in Appendix A. 

8. The Course of Study shall be as follows : — 


Theoretical 


Paper I General and Applied Psychology (including Mental Testing and 
Statistics) 

Social Psychology and Abnormal Psychology 
Special Theoretical paper One of the following : — 

(o) Vocational and Industrial Psychology 
ib) Social Psychology 

(c) Education of Defectives and Mental Deficients 
General 
Special 


Paper II 
Paper III 


Paper IV 
Paper V 


100 Marks 
100 „ 
100 „ 


100 

100 


Candidates must produce their nok-books for Practical and Field Work which must be duly 
certified by teachers and shall be taken into account and marked by Examiners. 

Lectures Minimum No. 


I. Theoretical— General Course of Study 

(0 General and Applied Psychology 
(til Social Psychology 
iiii) Abnormal Psychology 
(in) Mental Testing and Statistics 

II. Theoretical — Special Course of Study 

Group A — Advanced Industrial Psychology 
Group B — Advanced Social Psychology and Psychiatric 
Problems 

Group C— Child Psychology and Mental Deficiency 


per week of lestures 


25 

25 

26 
26 


100 

100 

100 


Honrs per 
week 


Minimum No. 
of hours 


III. Practical— General 

IV. practical— Special 

V. Field Wc^rk— General 
VI. Field Work-Special 


6 
c 4 
6 


50 

125 
100 

126 


The above regulations will be given effect to from the beginning of the next sesiiooi 
June, 1945 


f.e., 


Senate House, 
fhe S5fh Aprilf 1945. 


J. CHAKBAVOBTI, 

Begistrar* 


NOTICE 

Heads of all afSliated Colleges in Bengal and Assam are hereby informed that Mrinalkaoti 
Kandi* son of ^8j. Jogendrabikash Nandi of Fatebabad, Chittagong, who appeared at the Matti- 
cnlatiop Ixaminawon, 1944, from.Fatehsbad H. E ^hool, Chittagong, and passed in the Third 
Diyisiohf has been debarred, by orders ot the Vi?e-CbanceUor and Syudicate, from appearing at 
any examinatioiCof this University until further orders. 

gUnate Hoose, J. CHAKBAVOBTI, 

fh$ 2Hh AffU, Bepktrm. 
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BAMTAMU LAHIRl PROFESSORSHIP IN BENGALI 

Applicatioog are invited for the Ramtanu Lsbiri Professorship in Bengali which will fall va'* iat 
in March, 1946, in the grade of Rs. 700-50/2-1000, with benefits of Provi lent Fund. The Senate 
may sppomt a Professor on a higher initial salary. 

Appointment may ordinarily be made for 6 years and renewed for another term or made 
permanent by the Senate. The Professor, who shall be a whole-time Officer cf the University, 
will be entitled to academic vacations and holidays and shall be subject to leave and other rules 
framed by the Senate frem time to time. 

Detailed rules governing the Professorship will be found in page 121 of the University 
Calendar for 1942. 

Applicants should state their age and full particulars of their academic qaalifications and 
experience in teaching and research in their application, which should be accompanied by a precis 
of the particolars to be furnished in a statement fo:*m which may be obtained from the under- 
signed. ,i 

Applications with copies of testimoniah (which will not be returnedl must reach' the under- 
signed on or before the Slat August, 1946. 

Senate House, J. CHAKRAVOBTI, 

TIib 26th Apfilf 1945 ^ Begiftirar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA COURSE IN LIBRARIANSHIP 

A Diploma Course in Librariansbip will be started by the Calcutta University in July, 1945. 
The course including the examination will extend over one academic year and classes will be held 
from 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. in the Asutosh Building, Calcutta University. The fee for the entire course 
will be one hundred rupees payable in four instalment.-*, excluding the examination fee. Application 
for admission to the course which will be open to Graduates only arc to be submitted to the Univer- 
sity Librarian, Calcutta University, immediately. 

Calcutta, ^ B. N. BANERJI, 

The 19th April ^ 1945, Librarian, Calcutta University. 


D.P.H. EXAMINATION, PART II 

The undermentioned candidates are declared to have passed the D. P. H. Examination, 
Part II, held in March, 1945 


All-India iNsrixOTE op Hygiene and Public Health 


< Arranged 

A. R. Sunder Ra.) 

B. N. Lingaraju 
Das, Birajagobinda 
M. S. Vekantaramiah 
Marathe, Dattatraya Goviud 
Md. Sekander Ali 
Mitra, Aprakaschandra 

Senate House, 

The 17th Aprih 1945, 


Iphabetically) 

Mohamed Iliyas 
Nandi, Sulekha 
Nathilal Sharma 
Sengupta, Samaresranjan 
Tirath Singh Aurora 
Zafar Ahmad Khan 


A. P. DASGtJPTA, 
Controller of Examinations (Offg.), 


CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION IN SOCIAL WORK 


D* are declared to have passed the (Certificate E 

oocial Work, January, 1945, in the Class under which their names appear : 


xa'uinaiioQ 


in 


1. Bandyopadbyay, Kamaikaoti 

2. Dasgupta, Saiiendrabijay 
0. Qgirala Yenkatachalam 

4. Falchaudhari. Santoahkiimar 

6— 1544P--V 


CLASS I 

(In alphabetical order) 

5. Ray, Satyendrakumar 

6. Sen, Dibyendracath 

7. Sen, Himansunath 

8. Zafrnllah Khan 
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CLASS II 


(In alphabetical order) 

9, Bbadra, Chandrasekhar 10. Woolmao, Vernon Alfred 

The undernoted candidate, who was allowed to appear at the Examination in parts only, la 
declared to have passed the Certificate Examination in Social Work, January, 1945 


Senate House, 
Themh April, im. 


Hari Nandan Pande 


A. P. DASQUPTA. 
ControUef of Examinations [Offg .) . 


M.A. AND M,Sc. EXAMINATIONS 
Revised Date of Commencement 

The next M.A. and M.Sc. Examinations will be held from Monday the 30th July, 1945, 
instead of Monday the 16ih July, 1945, as previously notified. 

Senate House, < A. P. DAS GUPTA, 

The 30th April f 1945. Controller of Examinations iOffg.). 

other Notices 

UNITERSITT OF MYSORE 
The Tabard Memorial Medal and Prize, 1946 

(Founded by the friends and admirers of the late Rajasabhabhushana Rev. Father Anthony 
Mary Tabard, M.A., M.B.E., M R.A.S.) 

1. A gold medal of the value of about Rs. 60 called the “ TABARD MEMORIAL MEDAL’* 
and a money prize of Rs. 300 will be awarded by the University Council for the best essay on the 
following subject 


TEMPLE ARCHITECTURE IN MYSORE ** 

1. Graduates of any Indian University, who have taken their first degree not earlier than 
June, 19u6, are eligible to compete for the medal and prize, but no one who has already won them 
may compete again. 

2. The essay must be the result of personal investigatioo by the author and must contain 
clear evidence of independent and original research. 

3. Each candidate should state generally in an introductory note end specifically in foot- 
notes, the extent to which he has relied upon different sources of information and the portion which 
he claims as bis original work. If any portion of the work was done in collaboration or under 
guidance, the nature and extent of such collaboration or guidance must be clearly stated. 

4. Each candidate must forward three copies of his essay together with a statement as to 
when and where the work was carried out. 

5. The essay should have a motto instead of the writer’s name and should be accompanied 
by a sealed cover containing information regarding the name of the candidate, the year and the 
University in which he took bis first degree, the highest Unjverbity Examination passed by him, 
the name of the University and the year in which be passed, it, hia postaPaddress and a declaration 
to the effect that the essay sent by him is bis own bona fide composition. 

6. The essay should be forwarded to the Registrar, University of Mysore, Mysore, so as to 

reach him on or before 30th June, 1916. r 

7. The University resorves the right to wilhh dd the award of the medal and prize in the 

event that no essay showing sufficient merit is submitted. , 

University of Mysore, D. P# GORDON, 

The 5ih Fehfuaryt ^^^5. Eegistmr. 



• CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY PUBUCATIONS 

Havya Sangraha (in Bengali) (Second Edition— -Bevised and enlarged). The poems of poet 
Biharilal Chakrabarti. Eoyal 8 vo. pp 612. Rs. 34. 

• 

llescriptiYa Catalogue of Bengali Manuscripts in the Calcutta University Library. Edited by 
Basantaranjan Ray, Vidyadvallabh, and Basantakumar Cbatterjee, M.A. VoL 1. 
Demy 4 to pp. 262. Rs. 3-0. 

* 

Contains short description of 286 of the large collection of Bengali MSS. in the 
University of Calcutta. 

Do. Vol. II. Demy 4 to pp. 164. Rs, 3-0. 

Do. Vol. Ill, Demy 4 to pp. 808. Rs. 3-0. 

Baljnanik Paribhasha — Padarthavidya (in Bengali). As. 4 
Do. Bhugol (in Bengali). As. 4. 

Baijnanik Paribhasha— Udvidvidya (in Bengali). As. 4. 

Do. Rasayan (in Bengali). As. 4. 

Do. Sarirbritta -0 Swasthyavidya (in Bengali). As. 4. 

Do. Arthayidya^(in Bengali). As. 3. 

Do. Pranividya (in Bengali). As. 4 
Do. Manovidya (in Bengali). As. 4. 

Do. Bhuvidya (in Bengali). As. 4^ 

Ganlter Paribhasha (in Bengali). As. 4. 


OTHER INDIAN YERNACULARS 

Typbal StlecUons from Orlya Literature, edited by Bijaychondra Maiumdst. B.L. 
Vol. I. Royal 8 vo pp. 303. Rs, IM. » , « 

Do. Vol. II. Royal 8 vo. pp. 320. Rg. 114. 

Do. Vol. HI. Royal 8 vo. pp. 519 Rs. 114. 


Ba. 22-8 for Ijhe full set of 3 vols. 

# 

The special feature of this* work is that in the introductory essays (8 in number) 
.the hiatorioal and social background of the literature of Orissa has been clearly laid 
out, toe, hitherto unsettled chronology of the early poets has been definitely Kttled 
(he charactenstic peculiarities of Oriya literature have been noted, the origin of Oriya 
Language has beotf for the first time carefully traced, and the merits of leading writers 
Of various times liave been critically considered, ” 

***p!!nHi?*w*^*1 (Typical Meotions from the Assamese Literaturc), cempiled bv 

S HemShl “ Assam GivU Servi^, and Editor 

The ronsists of Ihrrc volumes. In it the Assamese literatare has been treated 
*•1 **.*. Historical and Philological considerations. The first period 

d Giti-ynga A.D.--^ A.D.) deals njith the Cradle songs, the Pastoral songr the 
Btou rongs and toe Iliads of Assam. The second period (800 A.D.— 1200 A C.i deals 

*Wrd or Pre-Vaishnava period 
(1200 A.D. 1450 A.D.) the translation of the Poranas and the Ramayana in Assamese 
was t^ken m hmd for the first time by writers like Hema Baraswati, Madhabad Kandali 
and Btembara Dwija Pfepato the way for Vaishnavism. In too fourth period or 
tftie Vwshnayite period H480 A.D.—l^ A.D.) in which all the great writers irf ancient 
Assamese literature flourished, the literature was chiefly employed for the pronagafiim 
of Vaishnavism. The fifth period or the period of expansion begins about 1600 A.D 
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\^ith the consolidation of the Ahom power in the country and extends up to 1800 A.B. 
about which time the country came under the British rule. This period was marked 
by great literary activity. The sixth period commences in 1800 AT), and continues 
up to the present time. 

Vol. I— Contains selections from the first three periods besides an IniNNiuetioii k 

English dealing with the history of the language and literatnie, Boyal 8 vo 
pp. 425. Rs. 8-0. 

Yol. IT — Contains selections from the fourth and the fifth period. 

Part I^Yaishnava Period. Royal 8 vo pp. 420. Rs, 6-0. 

Part II— Yaishnava Period. Royal 8 vo pp. 421-830. Rs. 6-0, 

Part III— Period of Expansion. Royal 8 vo pp. 831-1162. Rs, 6-0. 

Part IV— Period of Expansion. Royal 8 vo pp. 1163-1479. Rs. 8-0. 

Vol, III — ^Modern Period — Contains selections from the last period and a glossary of 

arehaip words with meanings. 

Part I — ^Royal 8 vo pp. 347. Rs. 5-0. 

^ Part II — Royal 8 vo 348-648. Rs. 6-0. ^ 

Selections from Hindi LHwture, compiled, bv Rai Bahadur Laia Sita Bam B.A.. 
bahityaratna, Hindi Sudhakar. , ‘ ’ 

This work is divided into 6 books. Each book has an introduction in English 
and contains extracts from works of classical Hindi writers on the subject. 

Ertract from the Foreword to Book IV, by Mahamahopadhyay Dr. Oangannth Jha, 
M.A., B.Litt., LL.D, : — ‘'The volume contains the section dealing with saints. Even 
the abstrusest teachings of the Vedanta are presented in a language so simple yet 
digmhed that it appeals straight to the heart. The language of tlie teachings of 

Nanak and other Gurus is Hindi, pure and simple. The selections are judiciously 

made and intelligently arranged. The book will bo found specially useful in our 


Poetry — contains extracts from the Prithviraj Rasan of Chand Bardai, 
Bisaldev Rasau of Nalha, the Birsingh-Charit of Kesav Das, the Sivaraj Bhushana, 
the Siva Baoni of Bhushan, the Chhatra Prakash of Gore Lai, the Baj Bilae of Man 
the Jang Nama of Murhdhar, the Hamir Rasau of Jodh Baj, the Sujan Charitf of Sudan 
and the Himmat Bahadur Birdavali of Padmakar, This book was for a long time 
pre^ribed for the M. A. Examinations in Hindi of the Allaliabad and Benares Hindu 
Universities, the Uttaraa Examination of the Sahitya Bammelan and the Saraewati 
Examination of Mahila Vidyapith, and is still prescribed in parts for the M A 
Examination of the Allahabad University. Royal 8 vo pp. 351, 

Book II-— The Krishna Cult— In this book the compiler has given extracts from the 
writings of the followers of Vallabhacharya including Bur Das and others commonly 
knqwn as Asht Chhap, Nabhaji Gokul Nath, the oldest prose-writer, and Dhruva Das'. 
These writers have described the loves of Krishna and Radha in a t^Iigious spirit and have 
.with ordmary writers of erotic poetry. No other book has yet been 

Ohhap •w.ith notices of the authors, Boyal 8 vo j*p. .383. . % 

George Grierson calk the brightest star in the 

niSe fn thf Tomnlc and nnapprnaclmble in hi, 

the Pcmple of Fame. His works in extract have been set Ufc il a book of 

^ "" “»«.i « hi,' 
are. frmn the teachings of nine^n^ffrMt 
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THE PRESS AND THE LAW OF. CONTEMPT 
OF COURT IN INDIA 

(SCANDALISING THE COUET) 

Nikhil Kanjan Eay, M.A. 

Lecturer in Political Science, Dacca University 

II 

Procedure : 

Contempt of court by publication is punishable in England by summary 
powers of attachment as well as by indictment. But the latter procedure has 
been so rarely in use that it may well be regarded as non-existent. Rex v 
Tibbits^ is one of the few modern cases where the procedure was one of 
indictment. In India constructive contempt is punishable by summary 
process as well as under Section 194 of the Code of Criminal Procedure 
of India, but the latter procedure has never been employed by any High Court;.* 
By virtue of the common law power the High Courts of India as courts of 
I'ecord possess the power of exercising summary jurisdiction in cases of 
contempt committed out of court. ^ Prior to the enactment of the Contempt 
of Court Act of 1926 the High Courts of India were not at one as regards their 
power of committing a man for contempt of a court inferior to themselves. 
The said Act has settled the point by providing that the High Courts have the 
power of committal for oonten^t of any subordinate court. The Chief CoUrts 
also' have been endowed by the statute with the power of committing for 
contempt gf Jbhemselves. 

In case of a contempt of court by publication, an Indian High Court pro- 
ceeds in one of two ways. If, on an affidavit or on their own knowledge, 
the judges of a High Court feel that there has been a commission of contempt 
of court, they may issue a rule at their discretion calling upon the delinquent to 
show cause why he should not be adjudged guilty of contempt, or if the delin- 
quency is a flagrant one the judges may awa^d an attachment even at the first 
instance under which the alleged contemner will be arrested and brought into 
the court where he, if committed, will be compelled to answer interrogatories, 

• 

‘ (1202) 1 K.B. 77. 

* In the matter of Tushar Kanti Okosh, per Jack. J, 61 C.Ii.J. at pp. 466-67. 

> InreW'iKiam Tayhr (18f9), 96 C. li. J. 445, 390 ; Legal Remembrancer t. Molilal 
Gfco*fc (1913), 41 Oil. 178: Xn re Satgabodha Ramchandra am), 47 Bom. 76,81; there are alao 
pronouucenienta of the Privy Cooncil to the same effect in Surendrif Nath Banerjee e. Chiaf JMstiee 
of Bengal (10 Cal. 109) and in re Sarhadkikary (99 All. 9). 
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exhibited against him by the party at whose instance the proceedings have been 
started.* Under the summary process the accused , persons may appear by 
counsels but they cannot call witnesses in defence of their position.® The 
reason is not far to seek. Witnesses can only help to establish a fact — to prove 
the truth of what the accused has alleged. But as has already been pointed 
out, in contempt cases the bone of contention is not whether the allegations 
are true but whether they have the effect of abating the confidence of the 
public in the incorruptibility of justice. Further, in contempt proceedings the 
judge who has been defamed may be, and usually is, the jud^e in his 
own case. 

Contempt of court is the only criminal offence summarily punishable. 
Justice Wilmot justified the use <5f summary process by attachment of the 
person cjf the accused on*two grounds. First, an insult to the judge or dis- 
respect to his authority or disobedience to his mandates is an insult to the 
king, an impeachment of his wisdom in the choice of his judges— a serious crime 
the enormity of which can be brought home to the people by dealing with 
the offender in some such compendious way. Secondly, an imputation upon 
the judge or a scurrilous abuse of him excites in the minds of people a general 
dissatisfaction with ait judicial determinations and shakes their allegiance to 
law — a dangerous obstruction to the proper administration of justice calling 
for rapid and immediate redress. While not concealing his preference for trial 
of facts by jury Wilmot said, “to deter men from offering any indignities to 
Courts of Justice it is a part of the legal system ot justice in this kingdom 
that the Court should call upon the delinquents to answer for such indignities 
in a summary manner by attachment.”* He maintained that unless the 
Court was equipped with the special power to hold its own against an attack 
upon the integrity of those who were commissioned to administer his Majesty’s 
justice, the maintenance of law and order would be in jeopardy. In order to 
maintain the dignity of the judges and preserve the majesty of law it was 
imperative, he said, “to keep a blaze of glory around them and to deter people 
from attempting to render them contemptible in the eyes of the people.”^ 

High authorities are of opinion that the ordinary criminal procedure is not 
only too slow to afford adequate protection to the court, it is also derogatory 
to the authority and dignity T)i the court to seek remedy by way of private 
prosecution. Wills, J, of England said, ‘^the undoubted possible recourse to 
indictment or criminal information is too dilatory and too inconvenient to 
afford any satisfactory remedy.”® Chief Justice Kent of America remarked, 
'‘Whenever we subject the established courts of the land to the degradation 
of private prosecution, we subdue their importance and destroy their authority. 
Instead of being venerable before the public, they become contemptible ; and we 
thereby embolden the licentious to trample upon everything sacred in society 
and to overthrow those institutions which have hitherto been deemed the best 
guardians of civil liberty.”® 

^ This summary procedure being arbitrary there is a consensus of opinion 
against the indiscriminate exercise of summary jurisdiction in all cases irres- 
pective of the gravity of the offence. If the offence is of a slight and trifling 
nature and is not likely to cause any obstruction to justice, in other words, if 
the contempt is only a technical one, the court should forbear from exercising 

4 In the matter of Willtam Tayler, 26 346, 

fi In the Hindusthan Times contencpt case the Allahabaf High Court made a departure 
from this principle. 

« Aaec^oofthis view of Wilmot is to be found in the judgment of Darbyshire. C. J., in 
re Tushur Kauti Ghoshs His lordship said, ‘‘This is a contempt which, in my vieWi unl^a dealt 
with apoodily, la likely to produce the gravest results as regards respect for law in this Province? 
since it is calculated to undermine the confidence of the public in the admiuistration of iustioe.” 
61 at pp. 420-21* 

t Bex e Almn (1765), Wilmot, at pp. 255-56. 

i Jhfd., 248,270. 

t u Daeies (1006) , I K. B. 82. 
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its extraordinary power of committal.^® Sir George Jessel observed, ‘'It seems 
to me that the jurisdiction of committing for contempt, being practically 
arbitrary and unlimited, should be most jealously and carefully watched, and 
^xircised, if I may say so, with the greatest reluctance and the greatest anxiety 
on the part of the judges, to see whether there is no other mode which is not 
open to the objection of arbitrariness, and which can be brought to bear upon 
the subject.” 

Form*erly, the Indian High Courts like the English Courts of Record pos- 
sessed unrestricted power of punishing for contempt of court ; there was no 
limit to the imprisonment that might be inflicted or to the fine that might be 
imposed save the Court’s unfettered discretion. In re Mohandas Karamchand 
Gandhi and another, Marten, J. of the Bombay High Court said, “We hqve large 
powers and, in appropriate cases, can commit offenders to prison for such period 
as we think fit and can impose fines of such amount as w^e may judge right.” 

In Murli Manohar Prasad the Patna High Court ordered that “in default of 
such payment, he be confined in the Patna jail until such fme shall have 
been paid.” The contempt of Court Act of 1926 as amended by the Contempt 
of Court Act of 1937, however, has fixed the limit of punishment that a High 
Court of India can inflict for contempt of itself as well as inferior courts. This 
Act provides that no court shall consign a man to prison for a period exceeding 
six months or shall impose a fine exceeding Rs. 2000 for contempt of court. 
This enactment also states that “the accused may be discharged or the 
punishment awarded may be remitted on apology being made to the satisfaction 
of the court. 

. Appeals tQ His Majesty in Council, 

The right of appeal is a fundamental right of the litigant, especially in a 
contempt case. The discretionary power of the judges to punish summarily 
for offences committed against their dignity is seriously open to abuse. It, 
is, therefore, essential that there should be a reserved authority to undo the 
possible mischiefs of human prejudices and infirmities. The Indian Law in this 
respect, however, is a wholesome deviation from the English Law% 

At the Common Law of England there is no appeal in a case of constructive . 
contempt; the courts of record are the sole and exclusive judges of what 
constitutes contempt of court. But the law in India on this point is different. 
In earlier cases although the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council empha- 
sised the similarity of the law in England and the colonies and accordingly 
did not allow appeal to His Majesty in Council against committal for contempt 
by colonial courts of record yet there seems to have existed a presumption 
that in certain circumstances it had jurisdiction to hear appeal from the decision 
of a court of record in a contempt case. 

In the case of Rainy v Justices of Sierra Leon fl853) with reference to 
the application of the defendant for leave to appeal to Her Majesty in Council 
. against the •order of the Supreme Court of Sierra Leon the Judicial Committee 
held that the law of contempt in the colony was the same as in England and 
accordingly the Supreme Court concerned, as a court of record, had the final 
authority to determine whether the accused was guilty of contempt of court 
or not; and, therefore, the Board had no authority to review its findings. 


10 Yates V. Lansing (1810), 6 Johnson, N. Y. 282 (cited in in re Motilal Ghosh, 45 Cal. 169. 
289). Terrell, C.J., of the Patna High Court expressed the same view in m re Murli Manohar 
Prasad, 1928, 8 Pat. 323, 337. 

^Per3onkm9,C. J An The Legal Remembrancer V. MoHlal Ghosh, 45 Cal. 221. In m 
the matter of Amrita Bazar Patrika Justice Mokherjee said, “The power, it is well settled, must 
be exercised with caution and when only the case is clear beyond controversy. V 17 C. W.N. 1806. 

« In re Ctements^ Republic of Costa Rica v. Erlanger, 1877, 46 L. J. Chs. 375, 885. 
la (1920) A. I. B. Bom. 176, 180. 

8 Pat. at p. 348. In this connection the Croton o. Sapyad Habib (18 Lah. 69) may 
also be seen. 

« 8 Mooters P. C. 0., 47. 
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In McDermott v The Justices of British Guiana (1868) leave to 
from' committal for contempt had been granted without prejudice to the 
competency of Her Majesty to entertain an appeal/' But Lord Chelmsford in 
delivering the judgment of the Board held that there could be no appeal from 
an order of a court of record inflicting punishment for contempt of court, 
said that in their Lordships' opinion the Board could entertain an appeal only 
if the appellant could show that the committing court was not a court of 
record, or that if it was a court of record there was something improper in the 
order which called for its rev’ew. He proceeded to say, Not a single case 
is to be found where there has been a committal by one of the colonial courts 
tor contempt, where it appeared cJeaily upon the face of the order that the 
party had committed a contempt, that he had been duly summoned, and that 
the punishment awarded for the contempt was an appropriate one, in which 
this committee has ever entertained an appeal against an order of this des- 
cription."^® Here there was a clear presumption on the part of the Board 
that it had appellate jurisdiction when it appeared on the face of the order 
that the party*had not committed contempt of court. 

In Surendra Nath Banerjee v Chief Justice and Judges of the High Coxirt 
of Bengal (1883) the Board actually examined the impugned article and came 
to the conclusion that it fell within the definition of contempt of court. Sir 
Barnes Peacock in delivering the judgment of the court observed, ‘‘Their 
Lordships having decided the libel was a contempt of court, and that the High 
Court had jurisdiction to commit the petitioner for a period of two months, 
the case is not a proper one for an appeal to Her Majesty."^® He also 
approvingly quoted from Eainy's case and McDermott's case.^* But clearly 
the principles which were ia^d down in McDermott's case and seems to hav.e 
been followed in Surendra Nath Banerjee's case were at variance with those 
which found favour in Eainy's case: whereas in the former tw’O cases it was 
maintained that the Board had only limited jurisdiction to hear appeal from 
a court of record in a contempt case in the latter case it w^as held that the 
colonial courts of record were the final authority on what constituted contempt 
of court and that there could be no remedy by way of appeal to Her Majesty 
in Council to review the propriety of such orders. 

In 1899, however, the attitude of the Board was made clear beyond ail 
controversy. In McLeod v St. Aubyn^^ the Judicial Committee affirmed its 
competency to entertain appeal from an order for committal by a colonial court 
of record. The Board m this case allowed the appeal and rescinded the order 
of the Supreme Court of St. Vincent. 

But strangely enough in spite of these pronouncements of the Board the 
High Courts of Calcutta and Allahabad clung to the old fossilised doctrine and 
as ^recently as in 1935 declared that no appeal lay from the decision of a High 
Court in a^case of constructive contempt. In 1935 aft^r the Editor of The 
Amrita Bazar Patriha^^ of Calcutta was convicted of contempt of court, the 
High Court of Calcutta was moved for granting leave to appeal to the Privy 
Council but the Court most ungraciously refused leave. In this connection 
Mr. Justice Costello remarked, “ The judgment of Sir Barnes Peacock in 10 
Cal., 109, in my view puts this matter beyond all question whatever and 
indicates that when this Court as a Court of Eecord thinks it fit to exercise 
summary jurisdiction and under that jurisdiction punishes for a contempt of 
Court it is not open to the person concerned to ask this Court of leave to appeal 
to His Majesty in Council.'* In the same year the Allahabad High Court 
also did not allow appeal in the Leader case.** Quoting with approval Eainy's 


aeesiii. R.2P.C. 341. 
lialks ere mine. 

18 1868,L.E.2P.C.341. 
18 10 Cairn 
*8 m 

« 8 Moore’s P. 0. C. 47. 


82 6 Moore’s P. C. C., N. 8. 460. 
28 <1899) A. C. 649. 

2* 61C. li. J.,S76. 

28 A. 1. B. J9S6, Csl. 619. 

2« A. 1. K.1936, A«. 1. 
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case and Surendra Nath Banerjee's case their Lordships said, “ In our opinion, 
on the question whether the allegation amounted to a contempt of court or 
not the Division Bench has exclusive jurisdiction and its order is final/’ 

In 1936 in Ambard v Attorney General for Trinidad and Tobago^^ the 
Judicial Committee examined the question of the jurisdiction of the Privy 
Council to entertain appeal from an order of a court of record inflicting penalty 
for contempt of court by publication in all its details. Their Lordships reviewed 
the previous decisions of the Board and came ‘'clearly to the conclusion that 
it was competent to His Majesty in Council to give leave to appeal, and to 
entertain appeals, against orders of the Courts overseas imposing penalties for 
contempt of court.” Lord Atkin in giving the judgment of the Court said, 
” There seems no reason for limiting in this respqpt the general prerogatives 
of the Crown to review all judicial decisions of Courts of Eecord in the domi- 
nions overseas, whether civil or criminal.” 

This doctrine has been further confirmed by the decision of the Board in 
the recent Hindusthan Times case.*"*^ In this case the Board pllowed the appeal 
and set aside the order of the High Court of Allahabad committing the Editor 
of Hindusthan Times for contempt. This decisiop of the Judicial Committee 
has put a quietus to all controversy over this legal point by binding the Indian 
High Courts to a definite mode of procedure. Indian High Courts might 
refuse to abide by the decisions of the Privy Council in cases other than Indian 
but under Section 212 of the Government of India Act, 1935, the law declared 
by a judgment of the Piivy Council in Indian cases is binding on, and must be 
followed by, all British courts in India including the High Courts. 

27 67 All. 910, 916. 28 1936^ C. 322. 

29 /5tU,p. 329. 30 J6td.,p. 329. 

31 Eeported in Amrita Bazar Patrika (dak edition), dated June, 28, 1943. 


THE ANGLO-SIKH WAR OF 1845-46 : 

A RE-ORIENTATION 

Jagmohan Lal Mahajan, M.A. (Hons.) 

Maharaja Eanjit Singh restored respect for authority in the Punjab. He 
inherited mutiny •and created discipline, found chaos and produced order ; and 
succeeded by the sustained enort of a life-time in carving out a compact kingdom 
forhiinself. But his achievement, though highly remarkable, was personal 
and consequently ephemeral. Neither his genius nor his energy was in any 
measure inherited’ by his successors. His death in June, 1839, was thus the 
signal for scramble for power which lasted for about six years. There were the 
usual kaleidoscopic shiftings of the scene and of the chief actors in it. One by 
one his sons and ministers came to the front, but only to lose, after a brief 
interval, both power and life. 

” The priest who slew the slayer 
And shall himself be slain,” 

sufns up, better than pages of narrative could do, the anarchy that reigned 
supreme in the Punjab for six years immediately following jthe death of Eanjit 
Singh. At length Dalip Singh, a son of Eanjit Singh was put on the throne 
of his father, with his mother, Maharani Jindan, as Eegent, and Lal Singh, 
as his Wazir. 
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In this confusion and chaos that followed the death of Banjit Singh, the 
British, who had for long been casting covetous glances on his kingdom, found, 
after all, a godsent opportunity to accomplish their object. That the annexation 
of the Punjab was envisaged by the British Government, which w^as adopting « 
every possible means in its power to achieve that end, is confessed with brazen- 
faced frankness in Lord Eilenborough's private correspondence with the Duke 
of Wellington and Queen Victoria, As early as October 20, 1843, we find him 
writing to Wellington that “ the time cannot be very distant when the Punjab 
will fall into our management, and the question will be what we shall do as 
respects the Hills .... I do not look to this state of things as likely to occur 
next year, but as being ultimately inevitable, if we do not bring on union against 
ourselves and indisposition 4o our rule by some precipitate interference. I 
should tell .you, however, that there is, as there long has been, a great disposi- 
tion, even in quarters not military, to disturb the garne.”^ On the same day 
he wrote to the Queen: “It is impossible not to perceive that the ultimate 
tendency of the late events at Lahore is, without any effort on our part, to bring 
the plains first, and at a somewhat later period the hills, under our direct 
protection or control.”^ 

« 

Eilenborough trusted that the “ game *’ would not bo disturbed until the 
British were ready, and wrote to Wellington on February, 15, 1844: ‘'I 

earnestly hope that we may not be obliged to cross the Sutlej m December next. 
We shall not be ready so soon. 4 he arfny requires a great deal of settling up 
after five years of war, 1 am quietly doing what I can to strengthen and equip 
it. I am^ fully aware of the great magnitude of the operation, in which we 
should emoark if we ever should cross the Sutlej. I know it would be of a 
protracted character, I should be obliged to remain at Lahore myself more 
than a year, and I should have all India to keep quiet behind me with very 
few troops, for we could not send any back till we relieved them.'’*^ These and 
some of the following letters show conclusively that the British were not — as 
they then professed, and as is still commonly believed — mere passive spectators 
of the anarchy, but that they were, on the other hand, actively making prepara- 
tions for the conquest of the Punjab. On April 20, 1844, Eilenborough wrote to 
Wellington : 

We can only consider our relations with Lahore to he those of an armed 

truce. 

“ 1 earnestly hope nothing may compel us to cross the Sutlej, and that we 
may have no attack to repel till November, 1845. I shall then be prepared for 
anything. In the mean time ivc do all we can in a quiet ivay to sirengthen 
ourselves.''^ 

Again he wrote to the Duke on May 9, 1844 : 

‘ I expect that by the end of December there will be on the Sutlej seventy 
boats of about 'thirty-five tons each, all exactly similar and each containing 
everything necessary for its equipment as a pontoon. These will bridge the 
Sutlej anywhere, and when not sii used they will convey our troops •lip and 
down, and save us and an enormous charge for the hire of boats."® 

The extracts from Lord Eilenborough 's letters quoted above will make it 
abundantly clear that the preparations which were being made in a quiet way 
to strengthen ourselves " were not of a defensive kipd, but as an essential part 
of the schemes of territorial aggrandizement cherished by the British in th is 
coimtry. But before Eilenborough could win the “game." which he heped 
to be able to do at any time after November, 1845, the Directors, exercising their 
constitutional right for the first time, ordered his recall ; for they “ thoroughly 
distrusted his erratic genius : the tone of his despatches had offended them : 

^ OolsheBiet ed*, The Indian AdminUtraiion of Lord Sllenhorough in his correspondence 
with the Duke of Wellington and the Queen (London, 18741, pp. 8kl-4()0. 

* Idem, p. 98. * Idem, p. 424. 

^ Colchdiier, op, pp. 484*85. In this quotation, at in all otberain this article, all Its lloi^ 
Are mine, ® Idem, p. 487. 
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they most justly disapproved of, the policy in Sind, and they accused him of 
systematically subordinating the interests of the civil to those of the military 
service/’ 

^ Sir Henry, later Lord Hardinge, who succeeded Lord Ellenborough in 
July, 1844 , had won a great reputation as a soldier in the Peninsular War and 
in the Waterloo campaign. Tho appointment of a soldier as Governor-General 
showed plainly that the Directors anticipated a war with the Sikhs, though 
they 4*4 not desire that Ellenborough should wage it. The Punjab policy of 
Hardinge was thus no reversal, but a continuation of that of Ellenborough. 
“When Lord Ellenborough left Calcutta, “ Hardinge wrote to Gough on 
August 13 , 1844 , shortly after his assumption of office, “the probability of 
offensive operations in the Punjab had almost suiisided into a conviction that 
the case of necessity compelling us to interfere by arms would not* arise.* On 
the other hand, such is the distracted state of that country, with a large army 
clamouring for pay and plunder, that we may be forced to act, and this neces- 
sity may be unavoidable at a very short notice. It is, therefore, not advisable, 
however strong the conviction that the case of necessity wifi never arise, to 
relax in any of our military preparations."® We shall presently see what war- 
like preparations were made by the two successive Governors-General. 

Until 1888 , the garrison of Ludhiana and Subafchu formed the only body 
of British troops near the Sikh frontier. But in that year 12,000 men were 
mustered at Ferozepore, which had passed under British possession three years 
before, for the advance into Khorassan, and a small division was left behind 
during the Afghan War. In 1842 , a large number of troops were advanced to 
Ambala as a reserve in order to support these two posts of Ludhiana and 
Ferozepore. "This concentration of impressive bodies of troops on the Sikh 
frontier, conti ary to the policy of 1809 , coupled with the object lesson of Sindh 
before tlieir eyes convinced the Sikhs that war hovered on their frontiers. 
Then in 1844 and 1845 , “the facts were whispered abroad and treasured up, 
that the English were preparing boats at Bombay to make bridges across the 
Sutlej, that troops in Sindh were being equipped for a march on Multan, and 
that the various garrisons of the North-West Provinces were being gradually 
reinforced, while some of them were being abundantly supplied with the 
munitions of war as well as with troops. None of these things were communi- 
cated to the Sikh Government, but they were nevertheless believed by all 
parties, and they were held to denote a campaign, not of defence, but of 
aggression."^ The following table, which was drawn up by Hardinge, shows 
the actual changes, so far as troops were concerned, in the years between 
3838 and 1845 ®: — 


Post • 

Strength as left by 
Lord IJllenborough 

Strength at first 
breaking out of war 

Increased preiparations 
mad^ by Lord Hardinge 

Ferozepor# 

4696 men 12 guns 

10472 men 24 guns 

6876 men 23 guns 

Ludhi^ina 

3030 men 12 guns 

7235 men 12 guns 

4205 men 0 gun 

Ambala 

4113 men 24 guns 

12972 men 32 guns 

8859 men 8 guns 

Meerut 

6873 riien 18 guns 

9844 men 26 guns 

8971 men 8 guns 

Whole Frontier, exclu- 
sive of Hill Stations 
which remained the 

j 

17612 men 66 guns 

40528 men 94 guns 

22911 men 28 guns 

same. 

■ 




• Quoted in Baiti Life of Lord Gough (Westminster, 1903), i. pp. 368*9. 

^ Cunningbam, A History of the Sikhs (Lahore, 1897), p. 296. 

® Hardinge, Viscount Hardinge (Oxford, 1891), p. 76. Lord Hardinge prepared this table 
in reply to an article in the Quarterly Remew of June, 1846, where the writer seemed to imply that 
Elienhorongh had prepared everything and Hardinge nothing for a war with the Sikhs. 
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The Sikh army in particular, and the populace in general, naturally 
viewed with alarm this gradual encirclement of their country by British troops, 
and drew the natural inference that the annexation of the Punjab was not far 
off. In fact this belief was confirmed by the whole history of Anglo-Sikh 
relations ever since the time of Lord Wellesley, which has been thus summed 
up by Thorburn, a former Indian civilian : '‘Though from the imperious Marquis 
Wellesley (1798-1804) onwards, no Governor-General had actively intended 
a conflict with the Sikhs, yet each in turn had contributed towards it. ® Lord 
Wellesley had sanctioned the pursuit of Holkar to within a day's march of 
Amritsar (1804-5), Lord Minto had confined the Sikh expansion Delhi-wards 
to the right bank of the Sutlej, and, had established a Britsh garrison at 
Ludhiana, on the left or British bank of that river "(1808-9) ; Lord Auckland 
taking advantage of the doctrine of escheat, had made Ferozepore a British 
cantonment (1838), thus directly threatening Lahore : Lord Ellenborough 
had used the Punjab as a military highway for Afghanistan (1838-1842), and 
in 1843 had nefariously seized Sindh, thereby anticipating the Sikhs and 
extending southwards the British coils about the Punjab from Ferozepore to 
the Indus."® 

This belief of the soldiery coincided, on widely different grounds though 
with the interest and wishes of the half-hearted or even treacherous Govern- 
ment functionaries, e.g., Lai Singh and Tej Singh, who considered that “ their 
only chance of retaining power was ' to have the army removed by inducing it 
to engage in a contest which they believed would end in its dispersal."^® 
Moreover, in September, 1845, fifty-six boats, which Ellenborough had ordered 
to be built on the Indus, were brought up by Hardinge's order to Ferozepore. 
Then, early in November, two Sikh villages near Ludhiana were sequestrated 
on the ground that they harboured criminals ; “ and the circumstances, added 
to the rapid approach of the Governor-General to the frontier, removed any 
doubts which may have lingered in the minds of the Panchayats."“ This was 
the last straw; and thus egged on to hostilities the soldiery assembled round 
the funerary memorial of Kanj it Singh, and vowed fidelity in the battle they 
were soon to wage. On December 11, 1845, they began to cross the Sutlej 
between Hariki and Kasur, and three days later a portion of the Sikh army 
took up a position close to Ferozepore. The Governor-General was marching 
to the frontier when he heard that the Sikhs had crossed the Sutlej. He lost 
no time in issuing a proclamation declaring all Sikh possessions on the left 
bank of the Sutlej confiscated and annexed to the British territories, and 
hurried his forces from Ludhiana and Ambala to save Ferozepore within a few 
miles of which the Sikh army had taken up a position. 

Soon after the Khalsa army crossed the river, Baja Lai Singh sent a man 
to Captain Nicolson “ to say he would show his good wishes by keeping back 
his force for tWo days from joining the Infantry or Begulars, and had marched 
them to-day back to Assul, and would to-morrow to Hariki, if I would consider 
him and the Bibi Sahib (Eani Jindan) our friends." Hfe also intimated to 
Captain Nicolson that he would divide the Sikh force, and persi^^ade a portion 


9 Thorburn, Punjab in Peace and War (London, 1901), pp. 32-83. 

Cunningham, op. cit., p. 801. 

Hardinge op. cit., p 77 ; Eait, op. cif., i. p 377. Remarking on this, Smvth {A Hktory of 
m Retgnmg Family of Lahore, etc., Calcutta, 1817-, p. xxiil says : « To assert’that the bridge of 
boats, brought from Bombay was not a causa («ic) belli, but merely a defensive measure is absurd.** 
” Cunningham, op. ctt., p. 802. 

n B^Smythlop «t., p. xxi),anoatrightadvocateofthea$sumptionby the BritUh of a 

OTlnmanding attutnfe towarde the Sikhs, remarks thus : " Begarding the Punjab War, I am 
Mither of opinion, that the Sikha made an unprovoked attack, nor that we hive acted towirds 
them with great forbearance. 

Extracts from a Journal kept by Captain Nicolson, the British Agent at Ferozepore (found 
after his death), forwarded with the Memorandum relative to the paper given by Henry Lawrence 
to Raja Lai Singh as sanctioned by the aovernor-General in the letter of the Secretary to Govern* 
ment, No. 166, dated 4fch May, 1846.— Currie to Henry Lawrence, July 28,1846 ; Letter 2/ 

169, Punjab Government Records. 
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the Sutlej and encamped at Kasur. The first problem which the Governor- 
General had now to face related to the Government of the Punjab. The long- 
looked for opportunity to annex to the British dominion in India the kingdom of 
iRanjit Smgh had at last presented itself, and undoubtedly the imagination of 
the Governor-General was warmed by “ bright visions of standing triumphant on 
the Indus and of nunibering the remotest conquests of Alexander among the 
provinces of Britain.’'^® But it soon became clear to him that this long-cherished 
dream could not just then be materialized as the British were at that time not 
in a position to effect the extension of their Empire to the Indus. Though the 
army of the Khalsa had been vanquished in the field, there were yet about 25,000 
Sikh soldiers at Lahore and Amritsar, 8,Q00 of them at Peshawar, and contin- 
gents of varying numbers at various other places. The annexation of the Punjab 
would, under these circumstances, have entailed a series of sieges and a guerilla 
warfare — protracting operations into the unhealthy summer season — for which 
neither money nor men at the Governor-General’s disposal (even including Sir 
Charles Napier's 12,000 men at Bahawalpur) were at all adequate. 

Hardinge filSf in his father’s biography, gives the reasons owing to which the 
Governor-General did not avail himself of the goldem opportunity of annexing 
the Punjab. He says that those “who cavil against Lord Hardinge's non- 
annexation policy, and who think, as Sir Charles Napier did, that ‘ no Indian 
prince should exist,’ must put to themselves this question : Could the Governor- 
General, with the militarij means at his di^posal^ have achieved such a conquest 
after Sobraon ? There was at that time a deficit in the Indian treasury. The 
hot season was setting in, while four general actions had palpably weakened the 
strength of our European regiments. Must it not then occur to every one that 
in the event of insurrection, such as occurred not long after at Multan, the 
presence of the British troops at Lahore, backed by the concentrated force under 
the Commander-in-Chief, would greatly facilitate the annexation of the whole 
province whenever such an extremity might become necessary 

The Governor-General was thus not yet in a position to annex the Punjab, 
however fervently he might have desired to do so. He could, nevertheless, as 
the best way out of a bad business, at least make a show of being moderate and , 
conciliatory, paving at the same time the way for its eventual annexation by 
weakening it to such an extent as would facilitate its absorption in the British 
Empire as soon as the British were in a position to do so. To this end certain 
preliminary conditions were essential, and the Governor-General summed them 
up in a letter from Kasur, dated February, 1846: “A diminution of the 
strength," he wrote, “of such a warlike nation oh our weakest frontier seems 
to me to be imperatively required. I have, therefore, 'determined to take a 
strong and fertile district between the Sutlej and the Beas. This will cover 
Ludhiana and briyg us within a few miles of Amritsar, with our back to the 
Hills. In a military sense, it*will be very important — it wiU weaken the Sikhs 
and punish them in the eyes of Asia. I shall demand one million and a half in 
money as^compensation ; and if I can arrange to make Gulab Singh and the 
Hill tribes independent, including Kashmir, I shall have weakened this warlike 
republic. Its army must be disbanded and reorganised. The numbers of the 
artillery must be limited. The Maharaja must himself present the keys of 
Govindgarh and Lahore, where the terms must be dictated and signed." 

In the main, as the following summary of the terms of the treaty will show, 
Sir Henry, later Lord Hardinge was able to carry through this policy. The 
Maharaja handed over to the British Government all territories lying south of 
the Sutlej, as also the Jullundur Doab (the land between the'Sutlej and the 
Beas). A war indemnity of one and a half orores of rupees was imposed, but as 
only fifty lakhs out of this amount were forthcoming, the hill country between 

^ Oaani&ghftmi op. oit, p. Usd. 

•i Hardinge, op. eft., pp. 102-38. 

^ Hardinge, op, ciL, pp. 122*20. 
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the Beaa and the Indus including Kashmir and Hazara was also surrendered as 
an equivalent for the remaining one crore of rupees. The army of the Lahore 
State was limited to 20,000 infantry and 12,000 cavalry, and 36 guns in 
addition to those already captured were given up. The Maharaja also agreed to 
recognise the independent sovereignty of Raja Gulab Singh in such territories as 
might be made over to him. By two other important clauses the Maharaja was 
precluded from employing any British, European or American subject without 
the consent of the British Government, nor was he to change the limits ol the 
Lahore territories without the concurrence of the British Government. The 
British Government, on its part, agreed not to interfere in the internal affairs of 
the Lahore State. 

' At the urgent request of Lai Singh and other treacherous chiefs for the 
occupation of Lahore by British troops *for some months,* supplementary 
articles of agreement were concluded between the two Governments on the 1 1th 
March, by which the British Government agreed to leave at Lahore, till the 
close of the current year, A.D. 1846, such force as shall seem to the Governor- 
General adequate for the purpose of protecting the person of the Maharaja, and 
the inhabitants of the city of Lahore.” Henry Lawrence was left behind as 
Agent to the Governor-General with Rani Jindan as Regent and Lai Singh as 
Wazir once more. The Governor-General, now Viscount Hardinge, now left 
Lahore to traverse the newly-acquired Doab, and to march back in triumph 
to Calcutta with the 2o0 pieces of ordnance captured in the late campaign, 
exhibiting them at every station and every city on the way as a conclusive proof 
of the signal defeats inflicted upon the Sikh Army. 

Even a cursory glance at the terms of the treaty of March, 1840, will, 
show that annexation was the only point from which the British Government 
receded. For annexation was out of the range of practical politics, as it would, 
have placed an unbearable burden on its overtaxed military resources an'* 
depleted finances. The British Government, however, covetousfy looked forward 
to the day when the Punjab would be a part and parcel of its dominions. And 
the treaty was the outcome not — as has been hitherto believed — of any magnani- 
mity and moderation on its part, nor of any regard for its friendship with 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh, but of its desire to secure an effective control over the 
destinies of the Punjab. So the treaty sought to cripple the Punjab in various 
ways: By mulcting it of the fertile Juliundur Doab, by slicing off the hilly 
tracts of Kangra, Kashmir and Hazara, by reducing the strength of the Sikh 
forces, and by exacting an exorbitant indemnity. Thus having been territorially 
mutilated, financiajly crippled and militarily enfeebled, the Punjab could be 
easily absorbed in the British possessions as soon as the British considered them- 
selves in a position to shoulder the responsibility. 

Thai the above is the only true reading of tl^e treaty will be evident from 
the following extract from a private letter of Lord Hardinge : In all our 

measures taken during the minority, we must bear in mind that by the Treaty 
of Lahore, March, 1846, the Punjab never was intended to be an fladependent • 
State. By the clause I added the Chief of the* State can nefither make war 
nor peace, nor exchange nor sell an acre of territory, nor admit an European 
officer, nor refuse us a thoroughfare through his territories, nor, in fact, perform 
any act without our permission. In fact, the native prince is in fetters, and 
under our protection, and must do our bidding.”*^ The Punjab was thus 
already in 1^6 firmly in the British grip and a virtual appanage of the British 
Empire, and when in March, 1849, the time-honoured forms were done away 
with, and the British authorities stood frankly forth as the real rulers of the 
State, it was as if a ventriloquist were to throw aside his absurd doll and «speak* 
in his natural voiqe. 

Lord Hardinge to Henry Lawrence, October 23, 1847 j quoted in Edwardes and Mcrivale, 
Life of Sir Henry t&wrence fLoadon, 1872), ii, pp. lOO-lOl. 
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to march to Ferozeshah to attack the Governor-General, and suggested that 
the^ British force at Ferozepore should attack the remaining portion of the Sikh 
troops.^® 

And even as the parricide promised, so he did. 

Thus it was that instead of pushing on at once to Ferozepore and there 
to overwhelm the weak British "force, the perfidious Lai Singh Jed a Sikh 
detachment of some 2,000 infantry and about 10,000 cavalry, supported by 22 
guns, on to Mudki where, on December 18, the first battle of the war was 
fought. There ‘ in a stout conflict ' during ‘ an hour and a half of dim star- 
light,’ the Sikhs were defeated with a loss of seventeen guns; but the British 
casualties were very heavy amounting to 872 killed and wounded. The British 
troops then effected a junction with Sir^ohn Littlej's Ferozepore division, and 
attacked the large body of Sikhs who were encamped around Feroze§hah, just 
before sunset on a short winter’s day (December 21). The British made a 
fierce frontal assault, but two divisions were provisionally repelled and the 
Sikh line was only partially captured when it became too dark to continue the 
figlit. The British troops “bivouacked on the battlefield, having lost touch 
with one another and being still exposed to a spasmodic and harrassing fire from 
the enemy’s batteries,” and were “ half outside and half within the enemy’s 
position, unable either to advance or retreat. Regiments were mixed up with 
regiments, and officers with men, in the wildest confusion.” 

Hardinge, the veteran of the Peninsular War, said that he had 
“never known a night so extraordinary^ as this,” and the Commander- 
in-Chief admitted that the British were “in a critical and perilous state” 
during that “jiight of terrors.” The Governor-General continued cheering 
up his disheartened men throughout the night, and when morning 
came and the full extent of the destruction became known, he exclaimed 
^ the words of Pyrrhus, “Another such victory and we are undone!” 
ihe Sikhs had partially re-occupied their entrenchments during the night, and 
the attack on these was at once resumed in the morning ; and a determined 
rush finally carried the entrenchments. Even so the danger was not over, 
for as the day advanced, a second wing of the Sikh army commanded by Tej 
Singh appeared, and “the wearied and famished English saw before them a 
desperate and, perhaps, useless struggle.” But this force mysteriously with- 
drew from the battlefield “ at a moment when the artillery ammunition of the 
English had failed, when a portion of their force was retiring upon Ferozepore, 
and when no exertions would have saved the remainder if the Sikhs had boldly 
pressed forward.”^® The Sikh cause was doomed, with traitors in command. 
The British casualties amounted to 2,415 killed and wounded ; and the Sikhs 
were estimated to have lost 8,000 men and 73 guns. 

Having been tl:;us defeated, the Sikhs recrossed the Sutlej, but finding that 
the British, who had sustained^ heavy material damage and who were conse- 
quently waiting for ammunition and heavy guns to be sent up from Delhi, were 
loth to dollow them, they crossed the river once again, and a portion of their 
force established a iMe du pont near Ludhiana. Sir Harry Smith was ordered 
to proceed to the relief of Ludhiana. At Buddew’^al, on January 21, 1846, the 
British Army suffered a severe check and nearly the whole of its baggage was 
captured by the Sikhs. But the Sikh troops were driven back across the Sutlej 
following their defeat in the battle of Aliwal on January 28. 

The decisive battle was fought on February 10, at Sobraon, a village 
on the British bank of the Sutlej, The Sikhs had built up a posi- 
tion of considerable strength, and had constructed a bridge of boats in their 
• 

Menjorandiiim, op, cit.. Pee also Cunningham, op. eft., p. 806. 

Ounningham. op. cit., p. 311. Gough wrote to his sen f n January 16, 1S46, that when the 
fresh Sikh army under Tej Singh appeared, “ we had not a shot with our guns ” — Quoted in Bait| 
op. cit , ii. p, 29. 

Cf. Honigberger, Thitty-five Years in the East (London, 1862), p. HO* 
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rear to effect a retreat in case of emergency. Bui even this formidable 
position could stand the Sikhs in little stead, for they wel'e basely betrayed 
by their leaders, who had colluded with the British.^® After a violent 
cannonade which lasted two hours, the Sikh entrenchments were taken 
by storm. The treacherous Sikh Commander, Tej Singh fled first of all, * 
and managed to break the bridge of boats as part of a premeditated plan. 

His troops, however, fought like heroes. They “ everywhere showed a front to 
the victors and stalked slowly and sullenly away while many rushed singly 
forth to meet assured death by contending with a multitude. Thrust back inch 
by inch, the Sikhs were hurled peU-meil in the river, into which they plunged, 
preferring death to surrender. Then followed a hateful scene of British 
butchery: “nearly ten thousand of the enemy were shot down by grape and 

shrapnel in the bed of the river which ran red with blood. “ The victory of the 
British was complete, but it was not gained without an enormous loss. The 
British losses were 320 killed and 2,063 wounded : those of the Sikhs amounted 
to many times that number, and 67 guns. 

Here this narrative of the Anglo-Sikh War of 1845-46 must pause. The 
Sikh army was now defeated, but the war had been a revelation. Before it 
started the British authorities absurdly underrated the Sikh soldiery, which was 
“ called a 'rabble’ in sober official despatches.” Nothing “ worse than a steady 
counter-thrust, pausing for a few unstrenuous battles, was anticipated.” But 
no sooner had the war begun than it became apparent that the British had been 
grievously mistaken. The remarkable military skill of the Sikhs was for the first 
time appreciated. The admiration which they inspired in the heart of the 
British Commander-in-Chief can best be expressed in his own w^ords : “ Policy,” 
he wrote to Sir Eobert Peel, the British Prime Minister, referring to the * 
“terrible carnage” of the Sikh troops at Sobraon, “precluded me (from) 
publicly recording my sentiments on the splendid gallantry of our fallen foe, or to, 
record the acts of heroism displayed, not only individually, but almost collectively^ 
by the Sikh Sirdars and army ; and 1 declare, were it not from a deep conviction 
that my country’s good required the sacrifice, I could have wept to witness the 
fearful slaughter of so devoted a body of men.” Certain it is that there would 
have been a different story to tell, if the ‘ body of men ’ had not been commanded 
by traitors. 

Three days after the decisive Battle of Sobraon (February 10, 1846) was 
fought, the whole of the victorious British army (except three divisions) crossed 

Cunningham (op. ctf., p. 323), says that “ views of either party were in some sort met by 
an understanding that, the Sikh army should be attacked by the English, and that when beaten it 
abouid be openly abandoned by its own Government ; and further, that the passage of the Sutlej 
should be unopposed and the road to the capital laid open to victors. Fnder such circumstances of 
discreet policy and shameless treason was the battle of Sobraon fought." , 

In the Menrorandum relative to the paper given by Henry Lawrence to Raja Lai Singh 
(referred to in foot-note 2, p. 8, supra) the Secretary to Government wrote : 

“ Nothing more was beard from him (Lai Singh) till after the battle of Aliwal and two days 
before the attack on the entrenched position at Sobraon when Shams-ud-lin (Lab Singh’s confi- • 
dentiai agent) went as from Raja Lai Singh to Major Lawrence and gate hym an account of the 
position and nature of the entrenchment, and the amount and the disposition of the troops and 
guns tchich corresponded with that obtained from other rources, 

** This mformatioD come tco late to be of any ether use than as confirming the intelligence 
already in our pcssession and according to which the plan of attack was coocerted and executed.’* 

This is confirmed by W. Edwards, Under- Secretary to Government of India (with the Governor- 
OeneTal), according to whom when the Governor-General was at Ferozepore "emissaries from Baja 
Lgl Singh irri^ed and gave us valuable information respecting the enemy’s position . . . The Sikhs 
made a gallant and desparate resistance but were driven towards the river and their bridge of 
boats, which, as soon as the action had become general, their baders, Ra*a Lai Singh and Tej 
Singh, had by previous con^nt. broken down, taking the precaution first to retire across it them-- 

selves. ’’—Fide Edwards, Eemtmscences of a Bengal Civilian, pp. 99400. 

Honigberger cerroborates this still further. He says : On the lOth of February, 1846, the 
battle of Sobraon tock place, which decided the fate of the country. Tej Singh, the traitor, took 
to bis heels, and cn passing the Sutlej, he ordered the bridge to be broken down, leaving the 
greater pait of his troojps behind in a helpless slate.*’— Honigberger, op. cit., p. 119. 

Quoted in Bait, op. cit., ii, p. 1()8. 
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co-operation of Bengal Fisheries Department and the University of Calcutta and 
the other at Madras under Madras Fishery Department for the training of a 
limited number of students in inland • and' marine fisheries respectively. The 
University of Calcutta has been a pioneer in starting a course in Fisheries for the 
Advanced students as a special paper in the M.Sc. Examination in Zoology. 

In order to drive out the chaotic condition of the fisheries and leading 
Fishery Science towards its zenith, the individual activities are not sufficient. 
What i^jampers progress inspite of several investigations, series of reports 
and unprejudicial spending of money is the lack of co-ordination. We hope 
and trust that for the progress ol Fishery Science the immediate formation 
of fishery boards — provincial and central — consisting of superior brains m ail the 
lines connected with fishery, either directly or indirectly, who will ardently try 
to develop the science and apply it in practical fields for the upJift oFour 
national resources. 


Urgent Need of Research 

Fish is one of the best ingredients of non-vegetarian diet. In a hot country 
like India and specially in Bengal fish is generally ‘preferred to meat. The 
Fishing industry may be divided into three main categories, namely, 

1. Fresh- water fishery.^ 2. Estuarine fishery, and 3. Marine fishery. 

The main problems of fresh water and esatuarine fisheries are 

(a) Life-history 

(h) Breeding 

-(c) Rearing 

(d) Conservation: — (i) Stocking 

(//) Introduction, Protection and Fishery laws. 

(e) Ecology 

(/) Technology. — (i) Preservation 

{ii} Different methods of catch and appliances. 

{g) Marketing 

(h) Fishermen — their life and education. 

Each of the above items of the main problem of fresh water and estuarine 
fisheries involves many enquiries which are still hopelessly lacking. The 
knowledge derived in other countries is mostly of no use when we note that 
our fish is quite different from fish of western countries. For example Indian 
major carps unlike the European carps do not breed in ordinary stagnant ponds. 
Ecological conditions, particularly temperature, the acidity or alkalinity of water, 
oxygen contents of water, are so different that at every step it involves fresh 
research. 

Now let us take up the life-history of common fresh water fishes. ‘With- 
out the life-history nobody can go a step further in fishery. * It is so verv 
fundamental. 

Dr. llao in his report on ^the progress of science in India during the past 
twenty-five years in connection with Silver Jubilee ofjthe Indian Science Congress 
Association in May, X938, remarked “ Considering that the study of the 
developmental history of fishes is of great importance in solving fishery problems, 
it seems surprising that so little attention has been paid to this subject in 
India.'' 

The following Works relating to life histories have been traced by persons 
other than the Fish Laboratory, Calcutta University — Sundara.Raj — a scanty 
description of life-history of Lata ( srTfti ) {Ophicephalus^punctatus) and Shot 
( CiM ) {Ophicephalus striatus), Willey — nest, egg and fry of Shol ( c*ff3T ) 
(Opicephalus striatus). Willey — eafly stages of Chiial(fw^)*(NotopteruBchitala). 
Southwell and Prasad —Descriptions of a few stages of Ckital ( ) (iV. 
Chitala), Khan — Development of Mrigal ( ) {Cirrhina mtigala) ; Descrip- 

tions of colour of eggs in Uohu ( ^ ) (Laheo rohlta). Catla ( ) (Oatla 
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catld) and Goni ( ) (Labeo gonius) also some early stages of Labeo gonius, 

Ahmed — Developmental study up to hatching in Boat ( ) (Mallagonia aitu) 

and more or Jess complete development oi.Goni (^) {Labeo gonius). Job 
— ^Life history of Pankal ( ) {Mastsemblus panculus). Jenkins — Spawning 

of Utah ( ) (Hilaa ilUsa). Prasad, Hora and Nair — Ecology of Ilish ( ) 

(Hilaa illisa). 

Most of these are slipshod, fragmentary data and no description of food, 
qualitative and quantitative, is given. I may state here that in the Fisheries 
Laboratory of the University of Calcutta during the last eight years, we have 
investigated the complete life-histories of the following edible fishes — Koi ( ^ ) 
{Anabas testidunius) ^ Kalbasu ( ) {Labeo ealbasu), Rohu ( ^ ) (Labeo 

rohita), Caila ( ) [Catla catla), Oohi ( ^ ) (Labeo gonias)j Khalisa ( ) 

(Colha lalim), Kanchan paiiti ( <15 ) (Barbus conchonius)^ Pholui ( ) 

(Noiopterus notoptenis), Bool ( ) (WaUapo7iia attu), Shol { dH \ 

(Ophicephalus striatus), Lata ( ^nrt^i ) (Ophicephalus punctatua), Magur ( ) 

(Clarius batrachus), and Maurala Arnbly — pharingedon mola. Along with 
these the life-history of Trichoke ( ) ( Onjzius melastigma ), a so-called 

larvicide fish, has been studied. This work has been possible due to the 
generous help on the part of the authorities of the Calcutta University and the 
financial help of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, India, for the 
last eight years. 

The number of fresh-water fishes^ of Bengal alone is more than 150 of 
which common ones would be 50, so there is still enough scope to trace the 
life-histories and carry cn basic researches on the different species of fresh-water 
fishes. 

The condition of estuarine fishes is still worse. The full life-history of not 
a single species is yet known. The breeding methods of fresh-water fishes 
have recently been investigated by the Calcutta University and the knowledge 
of this was in a deplorable condition but even now it may be said that still 
more work is necessary. 

The rearing of fry depends much on food. Although each and every Fisheries 
Department investigated the comparative value of artificial food, nobody cared 
to know the natural food of such fishes. The result is a tremendous amount of 
financial loss. In case of carp alone such artificial food is of no use as they are 
costly and pollute the water. From our fish laboratory of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity we have been able to throw much light on the peculiarity of the natural 
food of carp. Carp always take semi-rotton plant body in their adolescent and 
adult stages, as they have no teeth in their jaws to bite plants in fresh condition, 
and they are unable to digest the diatoms. Much depends on the quantita- 
tive value of food as we all know that qualitatively there is practically no 
difference between the food of a child with that of an adult person. It is in the 
percentage composition of food that varies from a child to an adult person. The 
same truth holds good even for fish. These valuable data have also been 
collected very recently by the Fish Laboratory, Calcutta University. Much 
work is still to be done in this direction. 

Regarding stocking very little data are available and the attention of different 
Fishery Departments may be drawn towards this. 

Introduction of new and foreign material to our inland water has been 
done by the Madras Fisheries Department successfully. Much more is also 
to be done in this direction. Protection and fishery laws are inadequate and 
in some provinces in India it is almost unknown which should be enacted 
after thorough investigation and adequate statistical data. 

Ecological data are also inadequate. Like physical data Chemical data 
should ^also be collected. Some yery helpful data have been recorded by the 
Fish Laboratory, Calcutta University. 

The technblc^ioal side of Indian fresh- water or estuarine ifish is almost in a 
crude state and fhere is enough scope for improvement; Preservation of fl 8^1 
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History of Fisheries 


Although it may seem strange to note that we are taking fish from time 
immemorial, yet it is certain that very little attention has been paid to their 
life-history, development and proper steps for their increase. Empirical know- 
ledge was the only means of exploiting fishes ot India up to the early nineteenth 
century. 

It was in 1822 when Hamilton Buchanan first published his report and 
did systematic study of fresh water fishes of the Gitnges. It was in this report 
that he drew special attention to the greatest possibilities of fisheries question 
in India. Buchanan was followed by MacLelland who pointed out that much 
benefit may be derived not only from fresh water fishery but also from salt lake 
fishery. In 1849 Jorden, an I.M.S, Officer of South India, {published a report 
on fresh water fishery. 

Thus we see that the early workers concentrated 'their attention more on 
the systematic study of fishes of India but they did not fail to mention the 
potentialities of fisheries in India. In pari passu with the above workers Bloch, 
Cuvier, Gray and Giinther contributed much to the systematic study of Indian 
fishes. 

The Government of India conducted many enquiries regarding the possibi- 
lities of fishery in India beginning with 1867 and as a result of that enquiry Dr. 
Francis Day w^as ultimately appointed Inspector-General of Fisheries in India. 
The work done by him marked a new era in the history of Fishery investigation 
in India. Dr. Day not only enriched our knowledge of systematic study of fish 
iin India but also contributed substantially to their economic importance. With 
the death of this reputed Ichthyologist in 1889 no further work was done on 
fresh water fisheries up to 1906. In the mean time Col. Alcock who was 
Surgeon-Naturalist, Indian Marino Survey, suggested something for marine 
fishery of the Bay of Bengal. 

In 1906 Sir K. G, Gupta was placed on special duty by the Government 
of Bengal in order to enquire into the fisheries of the province and its fish supply^ 
The results of his enquiry were embodied in a report in 1907. In the middle of 
1907 Sir K. G. Gupta proceeded to America and conducted extensive enquiries 
into the fisheries of the United States and Canada. , Later he visited many centres 
on the continent and finally made extensive tours of all fishing centres of Great 
Britain. Thus his two reports were subsequently published together under 
the title “ Eeport on the results of enquiry into the fisheries of Bengal* and 
into fishery mattei»6 in Europe and America.*’ This report is really an 
admirable one and subsequent reports on fishery in Bengal, Bombay, tj. P., 
Madras, cannot be compared with it. 

As a result of Sir K. G. Gupta’s report the Bengal Fisheries Department 
was established and a survey was started in the Bay of Bengal with the trawler 
* Golden Crown ’ under the direction of Dr. Jenkins. Twenty-eight voyages were 
made from June, 1908 to December, 190f). A similar survey was started at 
Madras and Bombay Coasts with the trawlers ‘ Imdy Goschen ' and 'William 
Garrick.' Dr. Jtokins also 'surveyed the Sunderban estuarine area with the 
steam launch ‘Ha/ 

At the beginning of the newly started Bengal Fisheries there were 
enquiries th6 results of which were not very encouraging. Msfdras Fisheries, 
hov^ver, became a well-established department. Madras Fisheries department 
did some very valuable work apd ultimately increased in size with many 
stations both on the east and west opasts of the peninsula. 

In the mean time Mr. K. C. De, one of the members of the Indian Civil 
Service, was appointed to enquire into the possibilities of fisheries and submitted 
his report in 1910. 
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The Bengal Fisheries Department was in existence for nearly 17 years with 
Mr. Southwell as its head for sometime, but it is regrettable that with the lapse 
of time the department deteriorated considerably, mainly due to the appoint- 
ment of persons not properly trained. Unfortunately in Bengal there was no 
Zoological study except in the Bengal Medical College at the time. Conse 
quently all the assistants and even some of the superintendents were either 
general science graduates with Physics and Chemistry or ordinary arts graduates. 
In this connection it is worth mentioning that though the work carried out by 
the Surgeon-Naturalists, from the time of Col. Giles to that of Col. Seymour 
Sewell, is of outstanding importance from the marine fishery point of view, yet 
the post of Surgeon-Naturalist was not filled up since Major Hingston went on 
leave in 1926. In 1931 this appointment was transferred to the cadre of the 
Zcologicah Survey of India, but has not yet been filled up. 

With the Inchcape Committee’s report the old moribund department of 
Bengal Fisheries became defunct. 

The Punjab Government started a Fishery Section under their Agricultural 
Department with Lyailpur as its headquarters. Meanwhile U. P. Government 
enquired into the possibilities of fishery in that province. 

With the enactment of provincial autonomy there started a great en- 
thusiasm for the establishment of Fisheries Departments which was not 
only restricted to British India but also spread to the Indian States. So 
that Punjab, Sindh, U. P., Behar, Bengal, Assam, Orissa, Madras, Travancore, 
Mysore, Hyderabad (Deccan) and Baroda have all got fishery departments. 

The Imperial Council of Agricultural liesearch sanctioned in December, 
1936, a grant to the Calcutta University for carrying out a research scheme “ On- 
the life-history, bionomics and development of iresh water fishes of Bengal." 
The work is carried out in the Fishery Laboratory of tlie University since 
then. The results of the work should be far reaching and helpful in many ways 
for developing fresh water fisheries. 

Dr. Naidu was appointed in the year 1937 to submit a report and to draw 
out a scheme for the renovation of the defunct department ol Bengal. Subse- 
quently Dr. Hora was appointed as the Director of Fisheries in 1942 with a well- 
established oflSice and assistants in Bengal. In 1944 Mr. Elmhurst was 
appointed Special Officer of Agi-iculture by the Government to do what was 
necessary for the development of the Fisheries Department as well. According 
to his suggestions radical expansion of the Fisheries Department has been made 
in Bengal. 

This new enterprise of all the provincial Governments, who have opened 
Fisheries Departments or Sections, is praiseworthy, but in contrast to their good 
wishes and the money spent, the result has been very poor as instead of 
developing Fishery Science they have mainly, with the exceptions of a few, 
devoted their time in running the official wheel and exploiting the natural 
wealth. 

Dr. Baini Prashad, as the Director, Zoological Survey of India, has rightly 
said in his memorandum “Post-war Development of Indian Fisheries" that 
" Fishery Science, as it is understood in all civilised countries at the present day^ 
is practically non-existent in India, though, as noted already, fisheries have been 
conducted in various provinces and states by Fisheries Departments for several 
years. All the literature on the subject of fisheries in India available to me, 
both published and unpublished, official or non-official, clearly indicates that 
plans of development have invariably been based on insufficient data, and that 
the collection of accurate, up-to-date information by detailed enquiries, research ^ 
and experimental work is absolutely essential." 

With the view of developing Fishery Science in India, the Government 
of India appointed Dr. Prashad as Fishery Adviser to the Government of India 
in 1944. The first action taken by him, considering the inadequacy of trained 
personnel, was the establishment of training centres, one at Calcutta with the 
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is still done in a crude form, although recently some workers directed their 
attention to improving in this direction. Preservation of Crustacea such as 
shrimps and lobster as such or in their- powder condition as food or ‘ jeol ’ fishes 
llip,ve been recorded by the Fishery Laboratory, Calcutta University. 

Different forms of nets and their relative value and introduction of foreign 
nets have been done by the Madras Fisheries Department. Our crude appliances 
sometimes are not only helpful but also the only reliable source to catch fish. 

Marketing is one of the important items of fishery but very little work 
has been done in this direction. Statistical data is inadequate and thorough 
investigation is badly needed. 

Lastly we sliould not forget about fishermen who are really the backbone 
of fishery. Their life and uplift and their pecunTary condition should ,be 
improved* Their educatjon and social status require anthropological investi- 
gations and unless and until we can remedy their condition, no fishery really 
worth mentioning will be achieved. 

Marine fishery involves the following problems : — 

(a) Life history. 

(b) Plankton study. 

(c) Hydrograpliy. 

(d) Fisli Survey. 

(c) Technology— (0 Preservation, (ii) Method of Catch. 

(/) Prawn, Pearl and Oyster fisheries. 

(g) Marketing. 

(/i)' Utilization of bye-products. 

Little has been done regarding the life-history of the common type of marine 
^ish of Indian waters. Madras and Travancore fisheries have done a good deal 
•^f planktonic study which serve the purpose of giving food to the marine fishes. 
Col. Sewell did quite a good amount of work on Oceanography, Southwell in 
Bengal did some work in the Bay of Bengal. Regarding Technology Madras 
Fisheries Department has done some valuable work but there is still scope for 
further work. Marketing of marine fish is almost a neglected subject in India 
until now. Considerable work has been done regarding the utilization of bye- 
products by llie Madras, Travancore and ^Baroda State Fisheries Departments 
but there is still scope for further work. 

1 like to emphasise here that much can be done with the joint resources of 
the Indian Universities like Calcutta and Madras.with all the Fisheries Depart- 
ments of India. 

With the multifarious activities in the Fisheries Departments there is very 
little time and energy left for basic researches like tracing the life-histories, 
chemical and physical conditionpof our waters, both fresh and salt. .These* may 
he entrusted to the Universities and Laboratories of recognised institutions. The 
problems* that require field observation and growth rate, etc., should be restricted 
to tlie Fishenes Departments- In this connection I like to place on record our 
appreciation for the broad view of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, 
India, which generously financed the Indian Universities and other recognised 
Lodies for basic researches in many matters of Agriculture and fishery comes 
under Agriculture. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF IMPLICATION 

Chandrodaya Buattacharyya, M.A* 

Philosophers have used the word “implication'' in more senses than one; 
and this has often resulted in confusion of thought. The authors of the » 
Principia Mathematica describe implication thus: — “When a proposition is 
a consequence of a proposition p, we say that p implies q. Thus deduction 
depends upon the relation of implication." * This is the sense in which we say 
that the premises of a syllogism imply the conclusion. Professoi’ Moore 
employs the term “ entailmeiit " to signify the same thing and describes it 
as the converse of that relation which we assert to hold between a particular 
proposition q and a particular proposition p, when we assert that q follows 
Irqm or is deducible from 

It would appear that,, so far as logic is concerned, this is the only sense in 
which the term implication should be used. But when Bussell upholds the 
paradoxical theorem that every false proposition (materially) implies every other 
proposition whether true or false, and that every true proposition (materially) 
implies every other true proposition, does he use the word “ imply ” m the 
above sense ? He evidently thinks that lie does. For he sa\s, “ The relation 
in virtue of which it is possible for us validly to infer is what 1 call material 
implication."" But we are of opinion that this vie\v of Bussell is not correct. 
A person who is not acquainted with the technical use of the phrase ‘‘material 
implication" will hardly discover any meaning in such sentences as the 
following : — 

(0 The proposition “ Socrates is a triangle " implies tlie proposition “2 + 2 
= 4," or implies the proposition “2+2 = 7." 

(ii) The proposition “ Socrates was an Athenian" implies the proposition 
“Mount Everest is the highest peak in the world." Tf still these sentences , 
be supposed to be significant on the ground that lliey are asserted by logiciar/s 
of established reputations, the word “implies" must be considered to have 
a meaning whicli is not identical with the converse of “follows from" 
or of “ can be deduced from." Certainly the proposition “2 + 2 = 4" cannot 
be deduced from the proposition “Socrates is a triangle," in the manner in 
which the conelusicn of a syllogism can be deduced from its promises. What, 
then, is the precise relation for which the word “ implies " has been used in 
thqse apparently absurd statements? Professor Moore has, in his inimitable 
way, shown that paradoxes of this sort arise only when we choose to use the 
word “implication" for designating that relation between two propositions p 
and q, which, in ordinary language, can be expressed by the statement that 
‘ itjs not the case that p is true and q false. Thus, of a pair of propositions p 
and jq, if the proposition p be false, then, whatever q may be, wliothcr true or 
false, it woivld be correct to say that ‘ it is not the case that p is true and q 
false.’ And if we choose to express this peculiar relation between p and q by 
saying that p implies g, we get the first of Mr. Bussell’s paradoxes, namely 
that a false proposition implies every other proposition, whether true or false. 
Again if both p and q be true, then also it would be correef to say that ‘ it is 
not the case that p is true and q false ’ ; and if the word “imply" be employed 
for expressing this peculiar relation between p and q, we get the second 
of Mr. Bussell’s paradoxes, namely that every true proposition implies every 
other true proposition. But, as Professor Moore points out, although this 
relation between p and g, which can be expressed in ordinary language by the 
statement that ‘it is not the case that p is true and g false/ is a very funda- 
mental relation, about which logicians need to talk every now and then, still in 
ordinary language there is no short name for it, nor is it ever expressed by the ‘ 


1 Principia Mathematica, Vol. I, p. 90. 

2 Philosophical Studies, p. 291. 

3 Principles of Mathematics, p. 83. 

< Pbilosoxjbical Studies, p. 303. 
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word ‘ implication ’ ; and i£ still this relation be expressed by the word ‘ implica- 
tion in its ordinary acceptation, we are sure to get results which are bound to 
be false. 

^ In ordinary usage, the proposition ‘ p implies q ’ is also expressed by a 
compound proposition either of a hypothetical or ol a disjunctive type. Thus 
the sentence “The proposition ‘this is red’ implies the proposition ‘ this is 
coloured’” may be paraphrased as “If this js red, this is coloured ” or as 
“ Either ^this is not red or this is coloured.'’ Hence if there be the relation 
of implication between the propositions ‘ Socrates is a man ’ and ‘ Timbuctu 
is a city in Sahara,’ we should be able to combine them into a significant 
hypothetical like “If Socrates be a man, then Timbuctu is a city in Sahara.” 
But such a hypothetical judgment, provTded the w^rds ‘if... then’ bear their 
implicative meaning, is definitely false. Nor is such a sentence significant 
at all. unless the words ‘ it... then’ be siqiposed to have a sense with 
which ordinary people are not familiar. Mr. Bussell, or course, does not 
usually state ‘material implication’ in the form of a hypothetical like ‘if p, 
then g,’ but in tlie form of a disjunctive proposiiion like ‘Either not-p or q.* 
But it is clear that even this alternative statement of ‘material implication’ 

does violence to the lay man’s usage of the words ‘eithc?!' or.’ Bussell would 

grant that there is ‘matenal implication’ between the propositions ‘Socrates 
is a triangle’ and ‘ a war is now going on in the world.’ But, certainly the 
disjunctive proposition ‘Either Socrates is not a triangle or a war is at present 
going on in the world’ is hardly intelligible il we retain the plain meaning of the 
phrase ‘either... or.’ At any rate, it is not less incongruous than such a 
statement as ‘This triangle is loud.’ If by saying ‘p materially implies q,’ we 
are to signify that relation between p and q, which is otlierwise expressed as 
‘it is not the case that p is true and q false,’ and if by saying ‘p implies g’ we 
are to signify the converse of the relation which is expressed as ‘g can be 
lijeduced from p,’ then it is clear that ‘material implication’ is not any kind of 
‘implication.’ 

Of course, when one jiroposition ‘implies’ another, it can also be truly asserted 
that tlio first ‘materially implies’ the second. Thus the proposition “This is red” 
implies the proposition “Tliis is coloured;” and it is also true that ‘it is not the 
case that the first pi’opositioii is true and the second false. ’ That is, wherever there 
is the relation of ‘ implication,’ iliere is also the relation of ‘material implication.* 
But the converse is nob true. The fact is that in the ordinary sense of the 
term ‘ implies,’ the impUcans and the implicate must overtly refer to a common 
entity. In the propositions “This is red” and “Tins is coloured,” for example, 
the common point of reference is specified by the word ‘This.’ Bub the relation 
of ‘material implication,’ as conceived by Russell, may hold* even between two 
such propositions as have no unitary bend. For instance, there is no one tiling 
to which both the propositions “Churchill intends to perpetuate British i^ie in 
India” and “Vesuvius is a volcano” could refer; and still the first proposition 
‘materially implies’ the second. It may probably be contended that both these 
propositfofis refer to things which belong to the same Keality, and if Beality 
be conceived as an hitegrated whole of interconnected parts, one of them could 
possibly be deduced from the other. This, however, is not wBat Bussell or 
.common sense would admit. Moreover, such an ultimate point of reference 
is, by no means, available, when of a pair of propositions both are false ; and yet 
Bussell’s “material implication” bolds between them, too. 

That a proposiiion cannot imply another, unless bolli of them refer to some 
single entity, can be verified by considering the nature of hypothetical and 
disjunctive judgments which express the relation of implication. * The common 
point of reference is sufficiently obvious in the hypothetical with three terms, 
as, for instance, in “If A is B, it is C.” But occasionally tlje hypothetical with 
four terms, “If A is B, then C is D” conceals this common reference, by not 
explicitly mentioning any obvious bond of unity between A and C. The symbolic 
statement with four letters always does this ; but the concealment may take 
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place, even when the proposition is expressed in significant words. Neverthe- 
less, if a hypothetical be significant at ail, it must express some connection 
between the antecedent and the consequent and hence be capable of being 
changed perhaps, by some torture of idiom, sometimes into the form ‘‘If 
A is B, it is C.” Thus the hypothetical “If liydrogen be combined withoxygen^ 
in a certain proportion, water is formed” can be reduced to “if the combination 
of hydrogen and oxygen in a certain proportion takes place, then such combina- 
tion gives rise to water.” Similarly, if a disjunctive judgment is to maintain 
its unity, its alternants must refer to some common entity. This is plain 
enough in a proposition like “A is either B or C/' But the common reference 
is concealed by the form “Either A is B, or 0 is D.’ ’ But the common reference 
can always be discovered, as soon" as the literal symbols are replaced by 
significapt words. If, however, tlio common point of reference be altogether 
unavailable, it would appear that the proposition as a whole is false or non- 
significant. Thus the proposition “ Either the witness is perjured or the 
prisoner is guilty ” ® can be paraphrased as “ The evidence proves either that 
the witness is perjured or that the prisoner is guilt} If two propositions be 
utterly incapable of being made to refer to some roniinon thing, they cannot 
possibly be joined by the conjunction ‘ either — or,’ so as to form a disjunctive 
judgment. Hence tliQ proposition “Either! am just now not standing on the 
floor or there are lions in Africa ” is wholly non-significant, unless a totally 
new convention for the use of the words ‘ eithei- — or ’ be set up. 


It is true that, even in ordinary usage, the words ‘ if ’ and ‘ either — or ’ 
have meaning other than implication. But whenever they are used to signify 
implication, the propositions in which they occur can be utilized for purposes of 
inference in one or more of the tollowing ways: — (1) ponendo ponens^ (*2) 
tollendo tollens^ (3) ponendo toUeyjs and (4) toUendo ponens. Irnjiiication, in 
ordinary language, is definitely connected with inference. Mr. Kussell, too/ 
says, “ The relation in virtue of which it is possible for us validly to infer Zo 
what I call material implication.” ® We have tried to make out, however, that 
material implication, as conceived by Bussell, does not in every case constitute 
a ground for valid inference. It is only in some select instances that material 
implication makes valid inference possible. Commonsensc does not allow the 
use of the word ‘ imply ’ incases other than these. Bussell himself realises 
that it would not be commonly admitted that tlie propositions “ 2 + 2 = 4 ” and 
“ Socrates is a man ” are implied by the proposition “ Socrates is a triangle.” 
But he opines that the reluctance to admit such implications is due to our pre- 
occupation with ‘formal implication’ which is a more familiar notion.^ This 
sort of explanation, however, does not remove the difficulty of understanding 
how the proposition “2 + 2 = 4 ” could be regarded as capable of being inferred 
frbm the proposition “ Socrates is a triangle,” Certainly it is no straiglitforward 
use bt language to say that the proposition “ Cburchill is an inveterate smoker ” 
can be deduced from the proposition “ Hitler is the dictator of Germany.” 


We conclude, therefore, that implication which is “ the, relation in 
virtue of which it is possible for us validly to infer ” is not identical with 
the relation which Bussell calls ‘ material implication/ Is it, however, the 
same^ as what Bussell designates as ‘ formal implication ’ ? Our answer is 
‘No/ As illustrations of formal implication, Kussell mentions® universal 
propositions like “ Men are mortal.” And he reduces tliem to the general 
form “ always implies materially /’ I'.c., the propositional function <px 
materially implies the propositional function for all values of x. In simpler 
language, we can say that a formal implication is obtained when it is asserted 
that for every value of x the proposition “ is a man ” materially implies the 


5 An Introductory Text Book of Logic, Meilone, lOlb Edition, p. 219. 
® Principles of Mathematics p. 33. 

7 Ibid,, p. 34. 

8 Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy, p. 168, 
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proposition ‘‘a? is mortal.” We shall not question, here, the tenabiiity of the 
view that universal propositions like ” men are mortal” are but instances of a 
material implication which is universally true.® Nor do we deny that it is quite 
in keeping with common usage to say that ‘ tlie humanity of a thing implies 
its mortality’ or to say that ‘if anything is man, then that thing is mortal.’ 
But a little consideration will show that the term ‘ implies ’ in the first sentence 
does not mean the converse of ‘iollows from.’ For it is clear that the proposi- 
” X is/nortal cannot be deduced from the proposition “ ir is a man.” The pro- 
position from which this deduction can legitimately be made is ” ic is a man and 
man is mortal.” Nor does the word ‘ if ’ in the sentence ” If anything is a man, 
then that thing is mortal ” express that relation of implication which is the 
sufficient ground for deduction. It wodld appear tjiat there is very little differ- 
ence in meaning between this sentence and the sentence man is mortal. ” 
Both of them state an invariable connection between humanity and mortality. 
The only difference between them is that while the former with the woid ‘ if ‘ 
makes no assertion as to whether there is in reality any such thing as a man, 
the latter with its categorical form often asserts not on>y' that there is an 
invariable concomitance between humanity and mortality , but also that there 
are actual instances of such luimanity. Hence suclf a liypotlietical as ” If any 
thing is a man, then that thing is mortal” is not implicative, in the strict 
sense of the word ‘implicative.’ When we say that the proposition ” is a 
man ” implies ” ;r is mortal,” the word ‘implies’ signifies only a relation 
of universal concomitance between humanity and mortality ; or at most, 
it draws attention to the fact that the proposition ” a* is a man ” can form 
an essential part of a conjunctive proposition (namely ‘ x is a man and man 
is mortal which really implies the proposition ‘ x is mortal.’ It is, therefore, 
not quite proper to hold that every proposition of the general form ” If p, 
then q ’ is Jinplicative/® ITequently, the conjunction ‘ if ’ merely indicates 
suspense of judgment, or doubt or ignorance. What is common to ail proposi- 
tions of the genera! form ” If p, then (j” is that they do not assert the 
truth of their constituent clauses, but only assert a connection between them. 
This connection, hewever, is not always that of ground and consequent. 
Tlius, as we have already seen, the connection expressed by the proposition 
” if anything is a man, tlien. that tiling is mortal ” is a universal concomitance 
between burnanity and mortality. There are also some oilier types of connec- 
tion which in English are expressed by the general form ” If p, then g.” 
We need not consider tJiem here. What is important to note in the 
present context is that this general form does not always express a relation 
of implication. The proposition ” Man is mortal ” may be equivalent to the 
proposition “If anything is a man, .then, tliat tiling* is mortal.” But the 
words ‘il...then,’ here, should not mislead us into thinking that the .above 
proposition signifies that specific relation ol implication wliieh can be a suffi- 
cient ground for deductive •inference. Wc conclude that what Bussell calls 
* formal implication,’ as well as what he calls ‘material implication,’ is quite 
different from what Moore calls ‘implication’ or ‘entailment.’ 

Whether the composite proposition ” If p, then g” should be regarded 
as implicative would depend upon the nature of p and g. In order that it may 
be really implicative, p must be of the type “ is a man and man is mortal, 
and g must be of the type ” x h mortal in other words, g must somehow be 
deducible from p. This is the point to wliich Johnson draws attention, when 
he says that implication is an essential condition for the possibility of inferring 
one proposition from another, and that it can ultimately be defined only in 

^ See Miss StebbiDg’s elaborate attempt to prove that formal iunplicalioD is not a kind of 
material implication, in her book “A Modern Introduction to Logic,” pp,. 223-26. 

This 18 a point \ffhicli serins to have been ignon d even by careful wriUra on the subject. 
See, for example, ‘A Modern Introduclicn to Logic,* p. 107, where Miss Stebbing suggests the 
name ‘implicative’ for all propositions which arc usnallv called hypothetical. See also Johnson’s 
Logic, Vol. 1, p. 30, 
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terais of inference. Ho distinguishes between implication from inference by 
symbolizing the former as “ If p, then q ” and the latter as “ p therefore g/* 
where p and q are propositions that stand respectively for the prern.'se and the 
conclusion ot an argument. In inference, the premise must be categorically 
asserted, while in implication the premise is put forward hypothetically.^^ Ih 
we say “ If Socrates is a man and man is mortal, then he is mortal,” we have 
an instance oi implication. And if we say “Socrates is a man, and man is 
mortal, therefore, he is mortal,” we have an instance of inference. 

An implicative proposition supplies what Johnson calls the constitutive 
condition of inferential validity. But we are of ophiion that when he says 
that this constitutive condition is made up cf two elements, namely, (i) a 
proposition p, and (ii) a proposition ' p would imply g,” he uses a language 
which is an^biguous and leads him astray m his further analysis cf this t'ondi- 
tion. Careful examination will show that the deccripiion ho has given ol the 
constitutive condition lor the validity of an iiiierence is oniy a symbolic expression 
for the premises of a ‘hypothetical s}ilogism' and not lor the constitutive condi- 
tion itself. Consider, for example, the loliowmg hypothetical syllogism: — 

If X is a rrian, x is mortal; 
bub X is a man ; 
therefore, x is mortal. 

Put p for the proposition 'x is a man' and q for is mortal.' .lb would now 
appear that Johnson's second condition, namely, p would imply q {i.c., il p, 
then q) is precisely the hypothetical premise ‘if x is a man, x is mortal while 
his hrst condition p is nothing but the categorical premise is a man.' 
Certainly Johnson does not mean to say that tlie premises of a hvpolhotical 
syllogism constitute the constitutive condition for the validity oi" this very 
hypothetical syllogism. Bor, by a similar reasoning, one could say tliat the 
premisses of a categorical syllogism, too, constitute the constitutive condition - 
tor the validity of the same syllogism. Johnson, liowcver, expressly says that ^ 
the constitutive condition exhibits the dependence of interciitial validity 
upon a certain relation between the contents ol premise and ol conclusion."^* 
Ihat is to say, the sentence that will express the constitutive condition must, 
not be made up of merely the premises, but also of tiie conclusion. Otherwise, 
it will not be possible to state a relation which holds “between the contents 
of premise and of conciusjoa.” It would appear that Johnson, here, means 
by the proposition “ p would imply q" (or “ii p, tlien q") a hypothetical 
like “ It ic is a man, then he is mortal." It is patent that such a proposition 
does not by itself enable us to* infer the proposition “a* is mortal.” Hence 
Johnson has also to. include within the constitutive condition lor deductive 
validity another proposition p which is like “a: is a man." But by symboliz- 
ing a proposition hke “If x is a man, he is mortal” by the form “ p 
would imply g, ” he is using the word ‘imply ' in. a sense "wliich is different 
from the converse of ‘follow from.’ For the proposition “a: is mortal” cannot 
be deduced from is a man." If “the relation of implication ^ between 
two propositions should be taken to mean what is essentially capable 
of being changed into an inference from premise to conclusion," ah implicative 
sentence cannot be illustrated by “if x is a man, x is mortal," but 
by If a: is a man and man is mortal, then x is mortal." For this latter * 
proposition is^ capaole of being transformed into the following formally valid 
inference: “a? is a man, and man is mortal; therefore, x is mortal.”^® Not so, 

the former^ We have already seen that a proposition like “If a: is a man, then 
x 18 mortal" is not really implicative it is equivalent to the proposition 

Man is mortal ; an.d the word ‘if in such a sentence does not express 

* 

Logic, Vol. II, p.‘ 1 . Ibid,, p. 10 . n ^ p 3 ^ 

Ivogio, Vol. II., p. 8 . n p, 1 . 

In changing an iinphcati\e into an infticniial one, v^c baye iiieul> to change 

the Bubjnnctive form of the implicaihe genltnce into the indicative form. 
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implication or ©ntailment. If the expression would imply rjf’ is to stand for 
really implicative propositions like .‘‘If x is a man and man is mortal, then x is 
mortar*, it is clear that the sole constitutive condition of deductive validity 
^should be stated as ‘p would imply q and not as ‘p ; and p would imply q\ 

While explaining the proposition ‘p would imply q\ Johnson remarks that 
there are two fundamental relations, each of which can render the inference of 
one proposition from another formally valid. And these he calls the ‘applicative’ 
and the ‘implicative’ principle of inference. The former is involved in the 
intelligent use of the word ‘every’, the latter in the intelligent use of the word 
‘if’. The first principle tells us, “From ^a predication about ‘every’, we may 
formally infer the same predication about any ‘givan’ The second principle 
states, '‘From the compound proposition ‘x, and x inplies y* we may formally 
infers/’’. Johnson illustrates the first by the following : — “Every proposition 
can be subjected to logical criticism; therefore, ‘that matter exists’ can be 
subjected to logical criticism”. The implicative principle is illustrated thus : — 
“If this can swim, itbreatlies; and it can swim; therelore, it bfeathes’’.^^ 

It appears to us that the above view is erroneous. , The so-calIed*applicative 
principle is either incapable of yielding any valid conclusion, or it is identical 
with the implicalive one. The conclusion “That matter exists can be subjected 
to logical criticism” does not follow from the statement “Every proposition 
can be subjected to logical criticism”, imless we add, to this premise, another 
proposition, namely, “That matter exists is a proposition”. But when we 
make this addition, we have an application of only the implicative principle. 
For, then, the nbove argument is equivalent to the following: — If anything be 
a proposition, it can be subjected to logical criticism ; ‘that matter exists’ is a 
proposition; therefore, ‘that matter exists’ can be subjected to logical criticism. 
*In the garb in which Johnson has presented the argument, the minor premise 
^s hidden within the conclusion; else the conclusion does not follow, as a 
consequent, from the major at all. The applicative principle, therefore, is a 
misnomer, except as indicating that the premise of an inference must contain 
within itself, a universal proposition about ‘every* or ‘all’, of which the conc- 
lusion is a sort of particular application. The implicative principle is the only 
principle of deductive validity. 

Implication may, therefore, be defined as the sole constitutive condition of 
deductive validity. But a more satisfactory definition would be that which would 
answer the question “What is iirq^iication in itself .... apart from its connec- 
tion with inference?” 


Logic, Vol. Tf, p. 10. 


THE PAMIRIAN. ALPINES IN THE INDUS 
VALLEY IN CHALCO.LITHIC TIMES 

NaNIMADHAB ClIAUDHURr, M.A. 

It is generally accepted that the brachycephalic Pamirian Alpines speaking 
dialdcts of the Indo-European languages are a stock from which have sprung 
the Indo-Aryans of the Outer Countries of Indian History. Tiiey were disfinct 
from the dolichocephalic Indo-Aryans of the Rgvedic India whoso language was 
Sanskrit and from the Alpines of the Western Arinenoid stock who are also 
held to have found their way into India in some if not in a large number along 
with or following the dolichocephalic Mediterraneans, Controversies on the subject 
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of these brachycephalic Parnirian Alpines have been concerned mainly with fl) 
the question as to whether they entered India before or after the Egvedlc Indo- 
Aryans; (2) the route followed by them, and (3) the relation of the languages 
spoken by them and their present-day representatives to Sanskrit. In the 
present article only the first question will be discussed. 

According to Ramaprasad Chanda immigrants belonging to the pre-historic 
brachycephalic Indo-European speaking population of the Pamirs and Takla 
Makan desert entered India in successive batches after the entry of the Rgvedic 
Aryans. “It is more reasonable to suppose that when immigrants of the Homo 
Alpinus type entered India they found the middle portion of the Cangetic plain 
in possession of the Vedic Aryans.^ “Why it is more reasonable to suppose 
so Ghandiv docs not explain here. In some of his later works ^ he formulates 
important theories which virtually nullify the position taken up by him here, 
but he did not formally abandon though it involved him in certain inconsis- 
tencies. The other view is tliat these immigrants from the Pamirs entered 
India before the Rgvedic Indo-Aryans. Hoernle’s view whicli is also adopted 
by Grierson is that the Rgvedic Indo-Aryans represent (lie lah'st wave of 
immigration and the Alpine Indo-Aryans came earlier.^ There is room for doubt 
as to whether the Rgvedic Indo-Aryans really represent ihc last wave of Aryan 
invasion of India and it is quite probable tliat some bai elites of I he Parnirian 
Alpine immigrants cnterel India aft^er the Rgvedic Tndo- Aryans had moved 
down to the Midlands, But as regards the main contenlion. namely, that the 
Parnirian Alpines were in India long befo?*e the long-headed Rgvedic Aryans 
there is no longer any doubt. 

It is proposed in the present article to show that there is sufficient evidence 
to prove the presence of brachycephalic Tndo-Ar\ans in the Indus Valley in 
Chalcolithic times. 

Reference may be made in the first instance to the evidence of crania. The 
prevalent skull form in the Indus Valley is dolichocephalic belonging to the 
Proto-Australoid and Mediterranean types. Three typos of brachycephalic skulls 
have also been discovered in the Indus V^alley. One has been identified as 
Mongolian, one as Armenoid and three others have been described simply as 
Alpine. The implications of the discovery of skulls classed as Alpine and 
distinguished from the Armenoid type of the Alpine class and from the Mongolian 
type have not attracted sufficient attention. Besides these Alpine skulls several 
other skulls which are not markedly dolichocepahlic* have been dicovered in 
areas within the zone of the Indus Culture c,g. in Baluchistan. They show 
intermediate types tetween the dolichocephalic and the brachyceplialic. Among 
hun).an remains unearthed at Baluchistan sites there are the Naf skull and two 
other gkulls discovered by Sir Aurel Stein in Makran. In their reports on the 
finds of Steki, Col. Sewell and Br. B. S. Guha write tliat both A and B. skulls 
were doiicliocephalic, but skull B differed from the Nal cranium. “It would 
appear to show traces of a mixed origin and in certain respects tends to approxi- 
mate to the Caspian or Nordic type of the skull. The B skull of Makran 
resembles, it may be said, the Anau skulls which arc of dbiit*iio-mastacephabd 
type being a blend of the Mediterranean and the Caspian type.''® The Nal 
skull, according to Sewell and Guha resembles the Kish skulls and belongs 
to the Mediterranean race. But the Kish skulls, it has been pointed out, represent 
both dolochocephalic and brachycephalic races. The brachycephals are supposed 
to be of the Armenoid branch ® but this is by no means positive. It has been 
suggested, on the contrary, by Peake and Eleurc that there were Alpines from 

* Ramaprasad Chanda, Indo-Aryan JRaces, Part I. p. 76. 

* Memoirs of tbs, Archaeological Survey of India, Nos. 41 and 31. 

3 Chanda, op. cit., p. 76. 

< Sir John Marshall, Mohenjo Daro and Indus Civitimfion Vol. T pp. 107-8; J. H. Hutton, 
Census of India 1901, Vol. I, Part I, pp. 441-63. 

® Sir Aurel Steiu, Memoir No. 43 of the A.S.T. p. 199. 

« L. H. I), Buxton. On human remains at Kish in Excavations at Kish Vol I, p. 116, 
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the Pamirs among the braohycephals in Sumer.^ It is not necessary tor us to 
discuss here the question as to whether Indo-European speaking Alpines from 
the Pamirs who passed on to Mesppotamia were responsible, along with long- 
headed Semites, for the early Sumerian civilisation or whether it was really the 
western Armenoid branch of the Alpine stock that was responsible for it. The 
possibility of the presence of the Pamirian Alpines in pre-historic Mesopotamia 
helps us to identify more definitely the unaflfiliated Alpine skulls discovered 
in the Indus valley. 

Eeferring to the method of disposal of the dead body prevailing among the 
Indus people Marshall holds that cremation was probably the usual method. 
Fractional and complete burials are not, according to him, characteristic of the 
Indus people.* Both fractional and complete bunai in large painted urns with 
personal relics including utensils, ornaments, weapohs, etc., prevailed at Shahi* 
tump in the Kej valley. In case of complete burial the body was placed in'the 
position with the head towards the west. In this aiea there also 
prevailed the practice of placing ashes and remains of bones of completely 
cremated bodies in urns.*® This is identical wjth the practice fpllowed at Zhob 
and Suktagen-der sites but different from fractional and complete burial.^ 
The prevalence of the practice ef fractional and complete burial with the body 
placed in the embryonic position has been proved at ^sal.'^ The adoption of the 
embryonic position in case of complete burial has been proved by remains exca- 
vated at Anau, in Egypt, in Palestine, around the shores of the Mediterranean 
and in the C^iucasus region.*" Marshall tlfinks that the examples of fractional 
burial occurring at Mohenjo Daro and Harappa might be due to the presence oi 
foreign elements from the west. To these two sites should be added Shahi* 
lump. Foroigh elements probably mean the arrival of a new people or the 
presence of a people distinct in race and culture from the predominant popu- 
lation. Hutton has taken up this explanation of Marshall and developed it. 
•According to him these instances of fractional burial were due to the Alpines 
'^rom the Pamirs. “ The practice of fragmented burial in jars appears to have 
very strong Franiau associations and Indus Valley is right in the path ol Pisaca 
migration from the Iranian Piateau and the Pamirs’ He holds that the 
Jndus Valley Culture was displaced by Iranian migration from the Pamirs and 
places the "date of the irruption of "the Pamirian invaders in the 3 mille-nium 

B.C.*® 

Craniological evidence regarding the presence of the Pamirian Alpines in the 
Indus valley when the chalcolithic Indus civilisation was still flourishing is sup- 
ported by the evidence of the prevalence of a different mode of disposal of the 
dead attributed to them. Whether Hutton’s view that impact with the new 
culture broke up the Indus culture is toCoe accepted or not we shall see later, 
Hutton describes the invasion as a Pisaca migration. According to him. the 
Pamirian Alpines spoke, therefore, an Indo-European language. This subs- 
tantially the view of Professor • Langdon also. As Marshall points out he is led 
by his theory of the derivation of the Brahmi from the Indus script that the 
Aryans most have been in India and were in contact with the authors of the 
Indus civilisation long before^ the middle of the 2nd mille-nium Accord- 

ing to other scholars the original speech of the Pamirian Alpines was 
probably Tokharian^®. 

7 Peake and Fleure. Potters and Peasants, p. 132. 

® Marshall, op. cit. p. 90. 

® Stein, op, cit. pp. 93-93. 

10 Ibid. p. 158 cinerary urn iii. 6^ 

Ibid- Phahi-turnp urn vi. 1 ; vi. 14. 

H. Hargreaves, A. S. T. Memoir No. 36, pp. 63f. 

Ibid, p. 60. 

Marshall, op. cit. p. 90, 

• 16 Hutton, op. cif p. 466. 

. 16 Ibid. p. 461. Dixon would suggest that the Pamirian Alpines came to the Tndus \ almy 

in tl e 2nd or 8rd. mille-nium B. C. Racial History of Man p, 266. 

17 Marshall op. cit. p. 112. i® Chanda, op. cit. p. 74 
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Thus the evidence of crania, method of disposal of the dead and language 
would prove the presence oi brachycephaiic I ndo- Aryans' in the Indus valley 
during chalcolithic tjmes and long before the long-headed Egvedic Indo-Aryans 
entered India. Both Marshall and Hufcton are of the opinion that they were 
foreigners ” to the Indus people and responsible for the civilisation of which relics 
have been unearthed at Mohenjo Daro and Harappa. Hutton’s view, already 
referred to, is that the Pamirian immigration displaced the Indus Culture and 
it explains the break in the continuity between the Indus Valley Civilisation and 
the arrival of the Rgvedic Aryans. According to him '' the irruption ot the 
Pamiri invaders (Alpine) was less violent than that ol their successors and their 
settlements must have been rural rather than urban in contrast to the Medito- 
Armenoid Culture.”'^® The Medilo-Armenoid Culture in the Indus valley or the 
Indus Civilisation, according to Hatton, was a joint product of the Mediterra- 
neans (speaking probably Dravidian) and a specialised offshoot of the Eurasiatic 
Alpine stock known as tlic Armenoid, who cams ultimately from the Anatolian 
plateau. This Armenoid race is held to have been the principal contributor to 
the culture ol Sumer and Babylonia and to the aiK'ienf civilisation of Asia 
Minor. From Mesopotamia the two races passed on to tlie Indus Valley and the 
main features of the Indus civilisation (^ame from Mesopotamia.^' The Indo- 
European speaking Pamirian Alpines whose invasion displaced the Medito- 
Armenoid cuiture of the Indus valley must have come during the last phase 
of this culture when it had been fully developed. But inspite ol the mild 
character of the Pamirian invasion Hutton holds that it is likely that a 
change from a malrilineal to a patrilineal system started to take place 
in Upper India as a result of the Pamirian immigration, while it is not 
unlikely that the same process tended to substitute the worship of male for 
the female deities. ^ It must, however, be admitted tliat all this is pure 
guess-work for there is no evidence to prove that the Indus Culture was 
matrilmeal, nor is there any evidence to prove that the culture ot tlie Pamirian 
Alpines was patrilineal. Further, it is gratuitously supposed tliat matriarchy 
prevailed in Upper India in pre-historic times. Again, Hutton has not much 
to say about the religion and culture ot the Pamirian Alpines, but lie expresses 
the opinion, following his argument of the iuirodiiclKai of palrilincalisni, tliat 
their religion so deeply influenced the prevailing religion as to change its 
character by substituting the worship of male tor lernaie deities. It 'S not 
difficult to see what is there behind tin's kind of reasoning. Hutton assumes 
that the culture of the Pamirian Alpines, that is, brachycephaiic Indo-Aryans, 
was fundamentally different from the Indus culture and akin to the culture of 
the dolichocephalic Indo-Aryans, that is, Rgvedic Aryans. 

So, in accordancB with the thecry of Hutton (and of Marshal) the irruption 
of an Aryan race with a culture akin to the culture of the Rgvedic Aryans 
displaced the Indus Civilisation. This being the case one should not expect 
to find elements of the culture of these foreign invaders, who destroyed the 
Indus Civilisation, being borrowed by the Indus people and occurring in their 
culture but we shall see that elements of (his ‘Aryan’ culture occuir in the 
Indus Culture. According to the theories of Langdon an<i • Dixon^^’ these 
Indo-European speaking invaders were in the Indus Valley long before the decay 
of the Indus Culture. According to Peake and Fleure they were present also 
in Sumer and attention has been drawn to the parallelism in several respects 
between the Sumerian and Indus civilisations by schoUirs.^^ We are not con- 
cerned with the Sumerian affinities of the Indus Civilisations, our point is that 

HattioD »p. cii.t p, 456 
* 20 Ibid., p. 467. 

Jbfd., pp. 458-64, Among borrowed featarcs Hatton mentions fish culU, ptaetke of dedica- 
tion of girls, megalithic cults, mother-goddess colt, bull cult, fire-walking ceremoniea, cult of snakes, 
fertility rites, etc., pp. 237, 464. 465 Note. 

22 References given above. 

2* B4arsliatl op. cit., pp. P5, 103-5. 
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the brachy^<3phalie Indo-Aryans whose culture and language were akin to those 
of the Rgvedic Indo-Aryans were present in the Indus VaJley when the Indus 
Civilisation flourished. At what stage of the development of this civilisation 
ttieir immigration took place it is difficult to determine but there is, we believe, 
sufficient reason to think that it took place early enough to allow them to 
influence deeply the character of the Indus Cuiture. 

We have discussed in detail the grounds for this belief elsewhere^'' and 
we woulTl only refer briefly to the subject here. 

Taking it for granted that ethnic elements in the composition ol the popula- 
tion of the Indus Valley were, besides the Pro to- Australoid and Mongolian, 
represented mainly by the dolicho-cephjtlic Mediterraneans, '' hypsicephalic ” 
Armenoids and brachycephalic Alpines from the Pamirs, what are the principles 
on which the share of contributions to the development of the Indus Culture 
may be divided? Reference has been made to the view that the Pamirian 
Alpines were the last to come to the Indus Valley among these three racial 
types and to tlie view of Hutton who would transplant the whole of the 
Mesopotamian Culture lo the Indus Valley. Without going into the controversy 
regarding the identity of the Sumerians and tlieir relAtions to the Indus people 
it may be said that if the views stated above are accepted one might expect to 
find the most striking elements of the Indus religion occurring in the Mesopota- 
mian religion : considering that nearly ail the elements of the Indus religion 
have survived one might expect to find them surviving among peoples regarded 
as representatives of the earlier races, that is, the Mediterraneans and Arme- 
noids ; and lastlj, considering the long ages that separated the Indus culture and 
the Vedic culture, dispersal of the Medito-Armenoids to the south following 
the Pamirian irruption without leaving any trace of their settlements in the 
whole of Upper India (except the pocket of the Dravidian-speaking Brahuis in 
^aiuchistanj and later dispersal of the Pamirian Alpines to the east and west 
tollowing the appearance of tJie Vedic Aryans, one should not expect elements 
of the Indus religion occurihig in the Vedic religion unless it is definitely proved 
that there is something wrong in the theories regarding dispersal of different 
races from iiortli-wesicrn India into the interior that have been advanced. But 
even if it is proved it would not help much in explaining the presence of ele- 
ments of tlie Indus religion in tlie Vedic religion. A clear solution of the 
problem, a. solution which follows from the evidence produced by us would be to 
accept the view that the brachycephalic Indo-Aryans who preceded the Rgvedic 
Aryans and were akin to them in culture were largely responsible for the 
development of the Indus religion and the elements in the Vedic religion, which 
appear to be borrowed from the Indus religion, were contributed by them. 

In regard to the first point the figures in the well-known yogi posture lllay 
be referred to (Marslmil M.I.Ch, Vol. I, PL XII, No. 17; — a carved seal brought 
to light by Mackay ; three s^als, Mackay's Further Excavations'at Mohenio- 
Daro, Vol. II, PI. LXXXVII, Figs. 222, 235; PL XCIV, Fig. 20; two Mohenjo- 
Daro BBdll M.I.C., Vol. Ill, PL GXVI, Fig. 20 ; PL CXVIII, Fig. 11, etc.). 
Chanda writes, This posture Is not met within in the figure sculptures whether 
pre-historic or^ histone, of any people outside India, but it is very conspicuous in 
.the images worshipped by all Indian sects.'' It is to be noted that the 
underlying idea of this posture which may be interpreted as a mark of divinity 
is dhyana-yoga. Dhyana-yoga is an important idea in later Vedic literature 
and Buddhism, but as Chanda observes, The dhyana^yoga itself (as outlined 
in the Pali canons) includes primitive elements that take us back to an earlier 
stage of culture than the one represented by Upanishadism and early Bud- 
dhism." It may be noted that the idea in the aspect in which it appears in 
the Vedic literature with emphasis on tapas and power gained through it occurs 

^ In the monograph From the Indun Period to the Epic Age by the author. 

Ramaprasad Chanda, A, 8. I., Memoir No. 41, p. 25. 

*7 /hid,, p. 29. 
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in the Rgveda.^® Other elements of the Indus religion which occurs in the 
Vedic religion are the snake cult, the bull cult, the cult of the Ficus, etc., and 
the first and the third appear in the Rgveda.^® These cults as well as the cult 
of the three deities conceived of as a female, the cult of the detached phallus*^ 
etc., are the common properties of the Hindus throughout India and many of 
these features occur in Jainism and Buddhism. As regards the terra cotta 
female figurines found in the Indus Valley and Baluchistan and interpreted 
as representations of mother-goddesses, the author’s view is that the interpreta- 
tion is unacceptable and that the figurines are votive offerings or toys.^*^ Refer- 
ence may also be made to the use of sacred symbols, e.g., lotus, swastika, wheel, 
disc, trident, etc., all solar symbols ^hich occur in the Indus religions and are 
the common properties of the Hindus, Buddhists and Jains. Of the above the 
use* of lotus and wheel or disc as solar symbols occurs In the Vedic religion. 
Attention may now be drawn to the most striking parallelism which several 
elements of the Indus religion, as also their peculiar mode of representation 
in art, show to the Eastern religions, namely Buddhism and Jainism, more 
particularly to Buddhism. The Indus representations of male deities in yogic 
posture, the throne or pedestal on which they are seated, animal vdhanas, etc., 
recall the early Buddha or Jama images in meditative attitude. The mode of 
representing the Fig tree as an object of worship in the Indus religion is similar 
to the same in the Buddhist religious art.'*^" The association of animals with 
tree worship recalls Buddhist iradiiiop.'*^^ The representation of the snake as 
a votary of the deity in yogic posture’**^ strongly recalls certain representations 
of the Buddha in the Buddhist art. The therianthropic beasts*''^ recall the 
Buddhist religious art. The obelisk, swastika, wheel, lotus, trisula, many 
representations of which occur in the Indus art, are very prominent in the 
Buddhist and Jaina religious art. 

Without going into details further attention ma\ now be drawn to tli€ 
important point that emerges from the above , that the Pamirian Alpines <2? 
brachycephalic Jndo-Aryans speaking an Indo-European language had the 
principal share in the development of the Indus religion is adequately explained 
by the fact that most of the important elements of this religion appear oven 
with their chaiacteristic mode of representation in Buddhism and Jainism which 
originated in eastern India outside the Midlandic ring, where the earlier non- 
Vedic Indo-Aryans are admitted by scholars to have inigraied in pro-historu* 
times, and spread thence to north, south and west. Again, the fact that some 
of these elements appear deeply embedded in the Vedic tradition can only be 
explained, as we have already observed, by assuming that the Rgvedic Indo- 
Aryans who followed them borrowed these elements from their predecessors, 
wh# were akin to them in speech and culture and not from the Mediio- 
Armenoids who had disappeared from northern India or become so submerged 
in the local population as to lose ail traces of their language and culture.®® 
In this connection, it is important to remember that South India proper 
where the Medito-Armenoids are held to have retired following th^ ^irruption 
of the Pamirian Alpines appears in the records of North India not earlier 

^ jRgveda, X. 136. 

» ibfd., X. 97.5 : X 189. 

, The author’s reasons are explained in Part I of his forthcoming work The Crreat Mother 

and Mother Cults in India. 

T t Keith, Beligion and Philosophy of the Vedas, Voh 3j, p. 67, Satapatha Brahmana 
Vll. 4. 1. 10. 

31“ Marshall, op, cit, p. 65, PI. XII -16, 20, 21, etc. 33 64 ^ 

33 MarshaH, op cit, Vol. Ill, PI. 8XVI-29; CXVI1141, ’ ^ 

a i; N Panerjea, Developmerit of Hindu I cononog raphy, pp. 178, 179. Marshall, op. cit , p. 76. 
3fi The MediteiraDeans in the Indus Valter been held to be Dravidian speaking. Cf, 
Hoitoii, op. cli.t p. 465. , Cf. Every thing induces us to hold that the Dravidians have been really 
a small number of invaders, who have introduced (heir Ungusge, and even that not everywhere, 
since in the Munda-Kol zone more ancient languages have flouriahed. It. is logical that if tbe‘l«n- 
gfnages have remained inepite of the Dravidians, those who speak them should also have been little 
contaminated.”— V. Gmffrida-Eoggerx, FirH Outlinet of a Syitematie. Anthropology of Aria, p. 68. 
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than the 4fch century B. C.j'**® when Buddhism, Jainism and Epic religion had 
been long evolved. Finally, it may be pointed out that the existing theories 
regarding the dispersal of the pre-Vedic Indo-Aryans from the Indus Valley 
«ind thejr settlement in countries forming a ring round the Midland, on the 
basis of anthropomorphic data and theories regarding the distribution of the 
Outer band and Midlandic dialects derived from Sanskrit, as explained by 
Hoernle and Grierson, substantially agree with the conclusions reached by us 
regarding the share of the Pamirian Alpines in the development of the Indus 
Culture. 

Asol<a*s Edicts of rock in^c^ip!ioI,lS (257-232 B. C.). In tbe 2nd and 13th Edicts Cliolas, 
Pandyas, Keraluputra, Andhras, etc., mentioned. — It. G. Bband ti|^ar, of the DakJian,p. 143, 

Katyayana list half of the 4th century B. C ) knows Chola Pandja, etr-., tbid , pp. 139, 140., The 
Aryans had no knowledge of southern India up to the time of Panini, ibid., p. 141. Pa'tan’ali shows 
intioiate knowledge of the south. 

See Grierson, Indian Empire, Vol. I, pp. 357ff. 


'g^isccUang 

Benoy Kumar Sarkar 


WHAT IS DEMOBILIZATION ? 

Post war economic planning is not a planning for the establiahmcnt of an economic paradise, 
as millions have been taught to believe in In ha and the rest of the world. It is essentially the 
planning of demobilization. Mobilization or war-effort has implied the inflation of employment, 
inflation of production, inflation of transportation, inflation of wages, inflation of prices, inflation 
of currencies. War economy is the economy of boom in industry. It registers nothing but the 
industrialization curve at its peak, Dcfiiobilizaiion or declaration of the war-end on the other hand 
can but spell the exact opposite, namely deflation. It is to involve disemployment, unemployment, 
under-employment or retrenchmenr. It is, besides, to bs tantamount to deflation of production 
closing down of workshops and factories^ lowering of wages and prices, and last but not least, 
monetary deflation. 

lu all these instances, deflation, retrenchment, closing down or lowering has to be taken in 
a relative sense. In other w'ords, employment, ])?'cduction and transportation are not to cease 
altogether but to be cut down in very large dimensions especially in certain fields. Employment 
is likewise not to be called totally out of existence but reduced to exceedingly short proportions. 
Wages will tend to be low^er in rates as well as earnings. Prices also will go down considerably,— 
not an undesirable thing for the householders. And finally, the money market or finance naarket 
will look tight iud pessiijiistic rather than entirely improverished or famine stricken. The flow of 
currency will lose in rapidity and smopthness as well as volume. • 

FAILURES AND UNEMPLOYMENT 

The picture is not by any means reassuring. But this is the A. B. C. of demobilization. 
Post-war econonoic policy is, strictly speaking, the bunch of measures calculated to combat the 
evils and hardships naturally associated with demobilization. The evils are business failures 
bankruptcies, unemployment, fanoine,’ disease and what not. If war-economy involves boom and 
prosperity in business of all (e'lpecially non-civilian) types, post-war, i.e., demibilization economy 
can but aiitomaticaliy entail depression along the entire front of business activities. From this 
standpoint war-economy or inflation-economy is not normal business-economy. It creates industries, 
employments, markets and other economic situations for which the peace-world normally has no 
demand. The abnormal situations created by the war-economy are the legacies against which the 
post-war planners are required to carry on economic war. 

One of the strategies in the post-war planning of economic wars against depression cansed 
by aemobilization and deflation is the diversion of some of the war industries to peaceful fields. 
The change of business directions, involved in the partial conversion of ^ar-economy into peace* 
cennomy, furnishes a silver lining in this gloomy cloud. The mechanical and chemical inventions 
as* well as scientific discoveries of the war ^riod bid fair to be translated into the parmanenfc 
reahties of the po8t*war economic pattern. The role of these inventions and discoveries is bound 
to loom large in the economics of demobilisation. 
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NEW TECHNOCRATIC AND INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 

So far as economic India is concerned, the most ^ pertinent questions are: Where are Indian 
inventions and Indian discoveries ? How many mech mical, electrical, chemical and other patents 
of substantial importance have been taken out by Indian engins'^rs, businessmen and industrial 
concerns since September, 1939 ? Allied questions, therefore, are as follows : How many and which 
of the war-industries functioning within Indian boundaries are in Indian hands ? Where are they 
located ? What percentage of these war-industries is utilising the latest inventions and dis- 
coveries ? And how many of them are going to be kept up in order to cater to the consumption 
as well as production needs of the Indian people in post-war years ? Perhaps the statistical data 
as well as regional and organizational details about the contemporary war-industrialization are 
war secrets. 

In regard to such questions there is no vagueness about the answers so far as England and 
the U. S. A. are concerned. A new technocratic and industrial revolution has been going on in 
British and American economies? Anglo- Ami rican inventions and discoveries are plentiful as 
black^berries.. And the workshops and factories which utilize them in the U. K. and the U. S. A. 
are in the hands of the natives of those countries. Nor is this all. Both British and American 
industrial concerns are already armed cap-a-pie to conquer the markets of the backward and laggard 
regions with their products as soon as demobilization starts. India like China is one of these 
backwards and laggards waiting to be dumped upon by these forwards and go-aheads. 

INDIA S TWO ECONOMIC WARS 

Economic India during the period of demobilization will then fore have two serious wars to 
fight. First, there is the war which every country has to fight against unemployment, retrench- 
ment, failures, bankruptcies, famine, di'^ease, malnutrition, premature death, etc. in the years of 
post-war depression. The second war is tht? war of 8elf-pre3erva»ion against the goods — both 
coDsumptioa goods and capital goods — with which the new tcchncxjracy »*nd the new industria 1 
revolution of Anglo American business concerns are up to flood the Indian towns and villages. 

Indian industries capable of manufacturing capital or production goods (machineries, tools 
and implements, heavy chemicals, etc,) are hardly lo be listed in the inventory of organized business 
under Indian management. Anglo-American capital goods are expecting tbeefore a plain sailing 
on the Indian sub-continent. As for the elementary and primitive coosumplion gcxids manufac- 
tured by our Swadeshi houses during the war time, they have but to be forearmed or at any rate 
fore-warned against a veritable catastrophe. 

NEW WAR-PREPARAREDNESS FOR INDIA 

This is no time for glib talks about post-war paradise in India such as have become common- 
place among war-profiteers and war-politicians. Nor do the present prospects furnish an occasion 
for unthinking optimism among Indian bankers and industrialists. Neither the sterling balance 
stored somewhere in the warehouses of England nor the accumulating capita! -re serve- deposits 
within the coffers of banks in India can be depended upon as solid enough. Sltrewd businessmen 
cannot afford to cultivate blindness to the fundamental realities of demobilization. 

The husbaeding of re3ourc.es in every form and every line should appear to be the first item 
in the new war-jireparedness of India for her agriculture, manufacture and commerce. The second 
item, — and this as important as the first — is the investment of resources in the training of personnel 
of all grades and all denominations. The establishment of institutions for experiments, investiga- 
tions and researches, as ‘well as the trying out of new machines, tools, implements, methods and 
processes should naturally be a third item of supreme value in the remaking of India's education 
and business activity. 


Round the World 


Syrian Independence— 

An acute crisis has developed in the Lebanon and in Syria as a result of 0e Gaullian sabre^ 
rattling. The French — themselves terrible sufferers in this war— have absolutely learned nothing 
where their rqandates and colonies are concerned. Syria and the Lebanon, which were granted a 
paper-independence by De Gaulle in a sentimental moment of self-forgetfulness, are rapidly b^ing 
rekansformed into mandates with the landing of fresh French troops. But the Syrians and the 
Lebanese themselves are conscious of a new strength. Right if not might is on their side. Their 
memories of an Arab Renaissance in the early IQlh century illumined by the splendid sacrifices 
and patriotic writings of Ibrahim Yazeji and Butnis Bustani have created for them a spiritual 
and physical standpoint from which there can be no retreat. The Arab World is on tihe inarch 
again, undeterred by Gallic hypocrisy or Gallic threats. 
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The landing of French troops betokens the desire of the French to restore the old status 
quo in Syria— that which with few modifications they have always upheld since the Crusades of 
the Middle Ages. The French press forwar^ the* abs ird claim that they have a ‘ historic and 
civilising mission ’ (Mission Histofique et CiviJisatrice) on the grounds that the majority of the 
(Jrusadcrs or Crusading adventurers who carved out for themselves j^rincipalities in Ijebanon and 
Syria and created the Latin States in the Levant were Frenchmen. Biit the world has progressed 
far from those days when impecunious cadet members of the noble families of France could utilise 
the Near East as a fruitful field for their filibustering activities. Western Asia has arisen again 
to vindicate its time-honoured rights. The spaciousness of the Crusaders’ song ‘ padant pour le 
Syrie ’ (depirting for Syria) stands self-exposed in the utterances of Do Gaulle. The methods of 
Generals Gouraud, Weygand and Huntziger have b'^coinc outworn. The Arabs are a virile 
people and have no intention of handing ever thoir patrimony of which they are justly proud to 
imperialist foreigners. All Arab States have expressed their staunch support of the Lebanon and 
Syria in these critical days. The heraldic devices of Jihe ephemeral French Levantine principalities 
of the 12th century A. D can hardly camouflage a piece of modern»!)rigandage. The independence, 
culture and self-respect of Lebanon and Syria stand menaced, and only cohesion.in the Arab 
World can modify French demands. 


Genesis of the Colonial Mentality— 

Between 1881 and 1885 was a period of dynamic national imperialism In Europe. Cliches 
were manufactured by those seeking overseas possessions. Trade and capita! rartst follow the 
flag. The superior ” nations must “civilize “ the “ inferior “ r,ft?e^. Industrial nations must 
acquire markets. Navies and merchant marines must have coaling stations. And any nation 
as great as France which refused to carry her flag to distant ports would sink to the level of a third 
rate power. 

It was a period of feverish interest of all the powers in colonial development. In 1882 the 
“Colonial School” vvas founded in Berlin. In 1^82 also M. Leroy -Beaulieu published a new 
edition of his standard book on colonies, reiterating the w'arning that France would decline to the 
status of a Greece or a Rumania if a great African empire w'ere not established. French Archaeo- 
logists and Antiquaxians like Baron Hey, Count df Mas Latrie, Ba.'on de Vogiie travelled all over 
Syria and the Lebanon, carrying out researches on Crusading History and Syrian ecclesiastical 
architecture. Thanks to their efforts, ar.tiquarian sociot es with a definite political bias were 
founded— such as the ” Soci<^t4 de L’Orient Latin.” Reviews were published embodying the 
Jesuits of researches on the Crusading History of Syria. Prominent among these qnaai-poiitical 
ji^rnals were the lievue de rOricni Latin and the Berue de VOrient Chretien. The French 
thus became proud of their Crusading past. 

Professor John Seeley— Professor of Modern History at Cambridge University — published 
his famous lectures on the Expansion of England in 1883. The Tories founded their “Primrose 
League ” for the encouragement of imperialism and in Berlin appeared its counterpart the “ Society 
for German Colonisation.” Besides prop.igandist contributions, scholarly contributions in the 
field of imperialism included Froude’s “ Oceana ” tl885t and Rambaud’s ” La France Colonials ” 
tl8BG;. Thus the foundational of later political theories or later excuses which lay and still lies 
behind the colonial mentality were made secure and firmly established. 

The European Conflict — 

The European War has ended — not with a bang but with a whimper. It has come to an 
abrupt close; but although the actual physical conflict has ended there, the'war is still going on in 
Europe on a juridical and diplomatic plane sowing the seeds of future conflicts. As after 1918 ^the 
war resolved itself into several scattered conflicts between 1918-1923, such as in Asia Minor between 
the Turkish nationalists afld the forces of the Allied Occupation, between the Turks ^d the ’Greeks 

in the Smyrna Region, between the* Ru'-sian Whiles under Denikin, Wrangel and Kolchak aided 
by the vi''torion3 Allies and the Bolsheviks, between the Arab Nationalists under the Emir Feisal 
and the Frepch (Battle of Wady Souq Baradu. so likewise in this present war, although the 
* major operations have terminated, trouble stiil remains. For instance, the most typical example 
is the conflict betw’een* France and’the Levant States. Those who have been the \ictors will not 
easily part with power. In such a lurid setting, the San Francisco Conference is at the best only 
a farce. 

Kings, Oil and Water-^ 

Under this caption the New Statesman and Nation (March 10, 1945 Issue) has an interesting 
article on foreign economic interests in the Near East. The article in our ^opinion, however, has 
been written with the tongue in the cheek. The Foreign Ministers of all the Arsb^ States had *met 
and signed the constitution of a permanent league that unites them all. This is a*very encouraging 
9 sign, purely,— but the article in question at once starts underlining, albeit in a professedly innocent 
manner, the * feuds and jealousies * which divide the Arab States. To quote the smug words of 
the article “ It will be claimed for the new League that it establishes the independence of these 
Stat’es, which will be stronger as a single block than they were as rival units. If the feuds and 
jeaidoaiea that divided their dynasties are really at an end f I), this is in a measure true.” Sancta 
simpUoitasl For us in India this sort of disingenuous argument is nothing new— it baa, in fact, 
too familiar a ring in our ears. Then the article asks how these states may become independent, 
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since ** the most advanced of them has taken only the first rudimentary steps in industrial develop- 
ment : none of them has or cfiu create a heavy industry : none of them could make a tank or an 
airplane.” Very good, but who has been really responsible for all this ? It is a notorious fact that 
when the Syrians wanted to start some industries, the French saw to it that this wish was quickly 
suppressed. It is simply unctuous, therefore, to talk in this vein. The article concludes by 
suggesting that economic development— the eradication of poverty, irrigation development, better- 
ment of crops, soil conservation, etc., are more necessary for the Arab States than any political 
independence. It is the same old story with which we are only too familiar in India. But how 
can states really develop themselves and bett«ir themselves unless they have achieved self-respect and 
self-reliance, unless they can feel that their frontiers will be respected, that they will hgv© a voice 
in foreign affairs and that they will be free from interference of any sort in their inteinal adminis- 
tration ? Econoniic independence cannot be had without political independence and vice versa. 

The Arab States need not listen to the hlandisments of the Europeans, 
problems well and truly by following the example of their neighbour— Turkey. 


They can solve their 
S. K. C. 


^eniems anb polices of 

George Can Do It.— By G. A. West, author of The World That Works. Published by Messrs. 
Thacker & Co., Ltd., Bombay Twelve illustrations. Pp. 20. Price As. 12. 

In this pamphlet, the author tells British soldiers now in India many among whom have 
grown tired of soldiering and are longing to redurn home, in simple, forcible and often picturesque 
language and in a most convincing way, how they can prevent the repetition of the present war 
with tragic consequences to the next generation, To George, the common man of England, it is 
pointed out that iu view of the failure in tliis direction in the p}st of politicians and statesmen, if 
is up to him to win the peace, a much more important thing than winning the present war fof, 
after it, the same old problems will demand insistent solution. 

The method recommended is simplicity itself wherein lies its beauty and its certainly. In 
fact it is so obvious and so simple as to appear to most of ue, sophisticated people, as quite unlike- 
ly to yield the marvellous results claimed for it. It is nothing but team-work. In the language 
of the author, “ If he (the soldier) puts his unit before number one now, he’ll put bis Union before 
himself, and his country before his Union after the war,” and, if it may be added, the world before 
his country. And then the point is made that the real conflict in the sphere of industry is 
“ not between Management and Labour but between the constructive forces in both against 
the destructive forces in both that divide and destroy,” a principle applicable with equal force in 
every sphere of life. The answer to the question as resards the impelling motives ordinarily behind 
soldiers’ activities given as follows, ” Your thirst? Your girl friend? Your money ? Rockets from 
higher op? The extra stripe? That extra pip?” 

These, it is contended, should not be the springs of action. The reader is told, When you 
take time to be quiet and listen (to Qod>, thoughts, come. What sort of thoughts? Directions 
how* to put things straight. Home truths about yourself... Make a note of the thoughts you get. 
Test them. Are they honest? Unselfish? Then set them to work. As you act on them you will 
begin to change. . . . You've got to work hard, think straight, live clean. First lick the enemy 
inside yonrself.” 

And 80 from change of the individual, the good work proceeds to change of the unit, and 
the circle widens gradually so as to include the regiment, the brigade, the army, the nation, and 
then the world for nowhere can the group, large or small, he better than the individuals comprising 
it. Admitting for the sake of argument that this may take time, let us not forget that the eradica- 
tion of a dangerous disease by scientific treatment often takes longer than rule- of thumb methods 
which rarely go to their roots. 

The author concludes this short but very significant pamphlet with the staiement that We 
need a world truth that unites everybody; class and class, party and paHy, boss and wotker, 
nation and nation.” 

And so this son of England who was bombardier in the last war and wbo is the Bishop of 
IBangoon today has, in his own way, arrived at the same truth as our great national leader# that 
what is required* ia a fundamental change of heart and he has shown in this book how it 
can b© brought about, of course gradually, for human nature is weak and there moat be many a 
8et*back as we try to climb the heights. 

“ Men must be goyerned by God or they will be ruled by tyrants,” the most tyrannioftl among 
them being onr evil passions, indulgence in which paves the way to all our miseries* * 

In conolnsioD, it has to be stated that what has been said to the common man of Bngland 
now soldiering in India is applicable to every Indian for, everywhere, the enemies against #hom 
we have to wage a continoiis and vigilant war is within us and if we are courageous and sincere 
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enough to adopt the technique suggested, most of our Iroublesi social, economic and political, would 
vanish like a dream. 

The Gaadhian Plan of Economic Development for India.— By Shriman Narayaa Agarwal. 
Principal, Sakseria College of Commerce, Wardha, C.P. Foreword by Mahatma Gandhi. 
Foblished by Padma Publications, Ltd., Bombay. Pp. 115. Price Rs. 2-8-0. 

One is tempted, though perhaps wrongly, to infer that Principal Agarwal’s book and specially 
the second part of it has been called forth by the challenge implied in the publication of what are 
known as the Bombay and the Peoples’ Plans. The one fact common to all these plans whether 
coming frpm Indian capitalists and industrialists, leaders of the masses or from one who is known 
to have sacrificed “ a prosperous, perhaps even brilliant career *’ for the service of the Motherland 
under the leadership ot Mahatma Gandhi, is that every oni* of them regards political independence 
as a pre-requisite to the implementing of the scheme put forward, indirect proof of the existence- of 
the belief, almost universally held, though not alyrays overtly expressed by Indians, that the real 
reason for the presence of Britain in India is the urge to exploit ou% man power, material resources 
and the desire to monopolise the Indian market as an outlet for her manufactures. Equally 
significant is the implication that the economic progress of India has, conscionsly of otherwise, 
not been encouraged by the Brtriah administration as it would put India in such a position that 
she could no longer be exploited for the benefit of Britons. 

In a sense the book has tlie blessing of Mahatma Gandhi who, in his foreword while statiog 
that he has not studied it with the attention and care it deserves, admits that he has not been 
“ misrepresented in any place.’* 

The author begins by laying down the principle that planning* in India should be ** based 
on the indigenous culture and eivilisaiion cf the nation and should be in the nature of an organic 
growth ; it should also promote the welfare and happiness of the whole nation, and not merely of 
a small seieeted class or gioup,” that it ** should not result in excessive regimentation of the 
masses by divesting them of their legitimate liberty in social, economic and political life’* and, 
lastly, that it should enable every citizen “to earn his or her livelihood by just and honourable 
means,” something quite diffennt from giving them doles and unemployment relief. 

In explaining the superiority of the Gandhian to the other plans hitherto implemented in the 
West, Principal igarwal draws the attention of his readers to its fundamental principles. These, 
in his view, consist in its simplicity, its adherence to non-violence, and the importance it attaches 
to the sanctity of labour arul human values. It is on these foundations that Gandbiji has built 
up his ideal economy of decentralised cottage industrialism and self-siifl&cienl village communities, 
Incidentally, the evils of large-scale production with the help of machinery are stressed though, at 

l^e same time, it is proved by quotations from the writings of Mahatma Gandhi that he is not 
against scientific improvement or against all machinery or improvement in it. The point is also 
made that India, in spite of successive waves of invasion, has managed to survive only because of 
her system of self-sufficient ani self-governing village communities. The correctness of these 
views is proved by fact'^ addnceil from what is seen in both eastern and western countries. This 
concludes the first part of the work devoted to the analysis and exposition of the fundamental 
principles behind Gandhian economic ideas and may be regarded as its most important portion. 

The second part opens with a short account of our lack of adequate fooJ, clothing, our small 

per capita income, our woeful public health, illiteracy, etc , and, in every instance, Principal 

Agarwal has suggestions to make for their removal, all in strict accordance with the principles 
explained previously. Towards the very end of the book, he presents a budget to his readers 
showing, of course approximately, the total expenditure, capital and recurring, which will have to 
be incurred for implementing the plan. And he has his own'siiggestions as to how to secure these 
finances and they are not after all so very nebulus iq. character as they might appear to some at 
first glance. 

Two things stand out here — the first being the distrust of British bona fides which has’ un- 
fortunately become universal and for which Indians maintain British statesmen are responsible. 
Whereas in other plans, some reliance «s placed on our sterling balances to meet at least partly 
the expenses connected with their implementing, the author referring to them says, ** We cannot 
rely on the accumulated Sterling Balances because even if Britain frees India from her political 

Btrangle-hdl<f, she will not have the good grace to release the Balances in a manner which will be 

useful to our country for.econoniic progress.” 

As legards loans from foreign countries, remembering the experience of backward eastern 
countries which borrowed from capitalistic countries of the west and then were gradually deprived 
•of their economic and political independ^ce under varioiia pretexts, Principal Agarwal is against 
having recourse to this agency until all our internal resources have been fully exploited. 

After a careful study, the impression left is that here we have, specially in the first part of the 
book, a plan in accordance with our old traditions and the mentality of the very large number of 
people who would like to adhere to them with such modifications as are absolutely essential under 
noodern conditions. If it could be given effect to, the plan would undoubtedly benefit the masses 
always provided that they are not led away by the glamour of civilised life as sdfen today. It is 
understood that certain criticisms have been urged against the detailed scheme adumbrated bv the 
author in the secend part of the book. These, if well-founded, and this requires further and closer 
detailed study, can be easily met by necessary adjustments. They, hq we ver, cannot be held to 
detract from the value of the plan as a clear pointer to the fact that it is possible to frame a scheme 
forTndia which, different in outlook from what we see elsewhere in the world, is equally calculated to 
add to the happiness of millions of human beings. 

Principal Agarwal is to be congratulated for his lucid, reasoned and brilliant exposition of 
the Gandhian Plan. 

5-1644P-VI 
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Sdiicatlon, Politics and War.-— By Sir S. Badhakrishaan. Pabiished by the Interoational 
Book Service, Poona 4. Pp. 203. l^rice Rs. 5. 

The book consists of about a couple of dozen of either complete pieces of writings or, more 
often, of extracts from convocation and similar other addresses delivered by this eminent son 
India, the title being taken from the one delivered before the University of Patna. These cover • 
nearly all the more important of his public uitorances during the period July, 1938 to April, 
1944. They ar«> all characterised by idealism, and a keen appreciation of our insistent educational, 
social and political problems. The solut ons offered are in full consouanoe with the dictates of 
culture, humanism, and the spirit of religion. It is not easy to pick out any of them for individual 
comment but it can be said with justice that they are remarkable for their wisdoni, the finest 
flower of a conscious withdrawal from the bustle of our daily sordid life, and for a profoundly 
meditative spirit, 

H. C. MookErjeb 

. India— Retrospect and Prospect.— By Dr. Popatlal A. Bhoopatkar, M.B.B.S., M.L.A. (Sind*. 
Published By Padma Publications, Ltd., Fort, Bombay. Pp. 47. Price As. 8. 

In the first of the three sections into which the book is divided, Dr. Bhoopatkar gives facts 
relating to our inadequate supplies of food, clothing, housing, etc., and quotations of recognised 
authorities in support of his views. In the second section, he makes his suggestions as regards the 
steps to be taken* to improve the position while in the third and last section after meeting the 
argument that our economic miseries are due to too rapid increase in our numbers, he states in no 
uncertain terms that state ownership of the means of production including land is the only solution 
of our difficulties. For its size, the book is instructive, and conveys information in a telling manner. 

Mahatma Gandhi's Confessions. — By M. S. Kobli, M.A. Foreword by Prof. Niranjan Singh, 
Sikh National College, Lahore. Published by Associated Publications. Post Box 54,*Lahore. 
Pp. 116. 

In the first part of the Introduction contributed by the author, emphasis is laid on the position 
occupied by Mahatma Gandhi as a spiritual reformer and the spiritual benefit he derived by over- 
coming the temptations by which he was confronted from time to time. In the second part, refe- 
rence is made to the classic confessions of St. Augustine, Montaigne, Rousseau, and Gandhi’s 
“Experiments with Truth ’’ and the first and last are given higher places than the second and 
third as the writers have the rare courage of confessing their shortcomings, feeling repentant for 
them and asking forgiveness from God. 

The body of the book consisting of extracts from Mahatma Gandhi’s writings falls into t^o 
divisions. In the first fifty pages or so, we have his own account of his various little sins, the 
temptations which he overcame, etc. The second paragraph deals with such subjects as Gandbiji’s 
religious ideals, untouebability marriage and widow remarriage, birth control, iTabma- 

charya, etc. 

The collection is a representative one and presents in bandy form the pronouncements of 
Mahatma Gandhi on most matters which possess interest for the modern man. 

For Every Thinking Indian.— By D. F. Karaka. Published by Messrs. Thacker & Co., Ltd., 
Bombay. Pp. 28. Price Re. 1. 

Originally contributed to the “ Bombay Chronicle ** as a series of four articles, when they 
attracted notice in all quarters, they have been brought together and published by the author at the 
request of his friends. Written in the brilliant style and the attractive manner characteristic of 
this writer, the book traees the technique adopted by Mr. Jinnah during his talks with Mahatma 
Gandhi, the blunders of the Congress, and the clever way in which they were utilised by the former. 
In the last few pages. Mr. Karaka has analysed the weakness of the Congress and explained why it 
is gradually ceasing to represent India as a whole. « 

* ” M. B. B. 

The Position of Women. — By Mrs. Lakshmi N. Menon,M.A., L.T. (Madras), TiB. (London), 
LL.B. flmcknowl. Oxford Pamphlet on Indian Affairs, No., 2. IHffilished by the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. Pp. 32, Price As. 6 only. 

The author of this short and informative pamphlet has given a bird’s-eye-view of the position 
of Indian women in lespect of much vital matters as their health, expectation of life, maternal 
mortality, education from the primary to the University stage, the work they do in agriculture, 
u.ines and industries, in business, professions, art, literature, and in public life. The disabilities 
suffered in such matters as n arriage and divorce, inheritance of property, franchise, etc., are also 
dealt with. It concludes with a brief and yet full account of the various organisations for their 
uplift and the view is expressed that “ the future is not without its hopes.” 

Winning the Peace.— By F. L. Brayne, C.S.I.. C.I.B., M.C., I.C.B, (Rctd.^. Oxford Pamphlet 
on Indian Affairs, No. 2-5. Pp. 32. Price As. 6. ,, 

Mr, Brayne of Gnrgaon fame and the author of the well-known and valuable Socrates books on 
Indian rural life has',* in this very timely book, offered practical suggestions to harness . the 
demobilised soldier for the betterment of India, He will return home with money in bis pocket with 
new knowledge about housing and sanitation and accustomed to a very much higher standard of 
living than what obtains in the most prosperous of villages. His services if utilised in the right 
way would undoubtedly be. very useful in the work that lies ahead of us. The author tells ps how 
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this can be done and that in such a convincing manner that as one lays down the pamphlet he feels 
that here we have a satisfactory solution of most of our difiBculties. 

The Meaning of Dominion Status. — By S. M. Bose, M.A., LL.B. ^Cantab.), Barrister-at-Law. 
Oxford Pamphlet on Indian Affairs, No. 24. Pp. 32. Price As. 6. 

The author, a -well-known public man, politician, and lawyer, has, in this short and well- 
vritten pamphlet, said everything worth-knowing shout the characteristics, the position and the 
powers of the Self-Governing Dominions and the different stages in their evolution from colonies 
into equal partners in the British Commonwealth of Nations. He shows how British India has 
gradually jnade such progress that it can attain Dominion Status within the framework of the 
Government of India Act, 1936, “ without formal amendment, by convention.” In the concluding 
pages, he draws our attention to the unwisdom ol isolationism and nationalism and emphasises the 
necessity of India’s becoming a member of an international society. 

, Peregrine Pickle 


(gurselucs 

SIR ASUTOSH DAY 

The Twenty-First Death Anniversary of Sir Asutosh Mooherjee 

The ceremonies commemorating the 21st death anniversary of Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee took place on P'riday, the 25th of May, 1945. In the morning a 
dignified and simple memorial service was held at the foot of the statue of 
%r Asutosh — at the junction of Bentinck Street and Chittaranjan Avenue, 
lit. -Col. Sir Hassan Suhrawardy presided over this function. Sir Hassan paid 
fitting trabute to the memory of the Great Departed. He said that on an 
occasion like this a person who had the privilege of serving his apprenticeship 
under Sir Asutosh was overwhelmed with feelings of a diverse nature. Twenty- 
one years had elapsed since he was taken away, but year after year they met to 
honour his memory with respect and deep feelings. Sir Asutosh was a tow^ering 
personality and a versatile genius in the truest sense of the term. He was an 
inspiration to all those who came in contact with him and to all those who 
would follow. He was a great example for ajl of them. Continuing the 
speaker said that there would be many Vice-Chancellors, many jurists, educa- 
tionists and social reformers, but no one 'would be able to‘ surpass him. Sir 
Asutosh had always been anxious to throw the light of education into every nOok 
and corner of the couPitry. ^ ^ • 

In the evening of the 25th May, a large gathering assembled near the 
bust of Asutosh in front of the Darbhanga Hall. Dr. Meghnad Saha 
presided. In his address Div Saha recalled the historic fight that Sir Asutosh 
had fought with tile authorities in building up the University of Calcutta. 
Before Sir Asutosh ’s regime the University was a purely examining and 
‘affiliating body with only the Seriate Hall and a few officers. To-day the Uni- 
versity was the centre of the most diverse .and varied — nay more, of complex 
activities. This was all the work of Sir Asutosh. The Post-Graduate Depart- 
ments —especially the Science College— would always be lasting memorials 
to his wisdom and foresight. Sir Asutosh was a great fighter and when the 
future of our country was going to be rebuilt on a new basis more men of the 
type*of S.ir Asutosh would be necessary to keep intact the great heritage which 
he had left for us. 

* MM. Sree Kalipada Tarkacharyya offered Mangalacharanam and read 
out a Sanskrit verse composed for the occasion. The meeting terminated 
after ‘ Lilahirtan ' beautifully sung by Sj, Bijoy Mallick and his party. 
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Those of us who see the racial decadence and degeneracy of our country 
in these perverse times feel a nostalgia for the past in which personalities 
of a better and more virile generation* like Sir Asutosh, Sir Surendranath, 
Chittaranjan, Tilak and Gokhale strove for the uplift of our country; but tht 
feeling for the past will cease^^to be merely nostalgic only if we try to continue 
the work of these noble personalities. 

* * * ^ * * * 


liEADEBSHIP LECTUhES BY ^i;HE CHIEE PLANNING OFEICEB OE 
, THE TENNESSEE VALLEY 

Mr. W. L. Vcorduin, Chiel Planning Oflicer of the Tennessee A^alky Authority and at present 
a me El. her of the Central Power Commission of the Government of India, Ijas been invited to deliver 
6 Peadershlp Lectures in the Calcutta University on the following subjects : — 

(1) The Hydrological Planning of the Tennessee Valley. The multipurpose development of 
the Valley under (2) Flood Prevention; (3) Navigation: (4) Power Generation: (5) ISoil 
Cciisorvation : (6' The Applicability of the Tennesree Valley methods to Indian Kivers. 

Mr. Voordiiin has been appointed a Special University Reader for the purpose. 


DELEGATES OF THE CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY TO THE ‘iCOin JUBILEE 
CELEBRATIONS OF THE U.S.S.R. ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 

The U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences have invited the University of Calcutta to send deb gates 
to lake fart in its 220ih Jubilee Celebrations to be held in Moscow and Leningrad on June 15-28. 

The Syndicate resolved that the good wishes of the University of Calcutta on the occasion be 
conveyed to the President of the Academy of Sciences of U.S.S.R. Dr. Syamaprasad Moi kerjee 
has been appointed a Delegate of the University and may he expected to leave soon for Moscow. 
Prof. Meghnad Saha, has _been specially invited to attend the celebrations. We wish them both 
bon voyage. 


PROF. S. P. AGHARKAR 

Professor S. P. Aghaikar has been invited by the Nagpur University to deliver the Rao 
Bahadur Sbridbai Ganesh Patanjape Memorial Lectures for 1940 on “ Some 'i’opic in Botany.” 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


The following is 
collections : — 


a [^lisf of recent important additions to tlie Calcutta University Library 
General Worl.s 


“ Centenary Review of the Asiatic Society of Bengal from 1784 to 1883 ” published by the 
Royal Asiatic Seciety ofllengai. 

Philosophy 

I I 

“ The QueSt cf the Overself ” by Paul Brunton (London; Rider & Co. Ltd.; 

Religion 

” The Jaina Philosophy of Non-Absolutism ” by Prof. Salltan Mooki;rj(?<*‘ (Calcutta, Bharaii 
Jaina Parisbat, 1944:; The Mother Goddess (a eliidy regarding tlie origins of Hinduism) by 
S, K. Dikshit (Poona Iniernafional Book Service). 


Social Sciences 

** Education, Politics and War ” by Bir S. Kadbakiishnan (Poona International Book Service, 
1944); ** Everybody’s Political What’s What ” by Bernard Shaw; The India of my Dreams” 
by G. N. Gokhple (a blue print for village reconstruction) [Karachi, 1944]; “A Treatise on 
Money” by Lord Keynes—2 Vols. (London, Macmillan); “India and International Currency 
Plans” by V* K. R. V. Rao (Delbi* S. Chjind & Co., 1944) ; “Socialism Reconsidered” by M. R. 
Masani (Bombay, Padma Publications, 1944) ; “Great Britain, France and the (jkrmati Problem, 
1918-1939, a study of Anglo-French relations in the making and inaintenaBce of the Versailles 
Settlement” by W. M. Jordon (London, 0. tJ, P., 1948) ; ”Tho Working Constitution in Tnjia” 
by S. H. Bose (India, O. U. P. 1940); “The Indian States and Indian Federation” by Sir 
Geoffrey de Montmorency (Cambridge University Press, 1942); “The Development of Phblio 
Services in Western Euroj^, 1660-1980 ” by Sir Ernest Barker (London, 0* U. P, 1944). 
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Education 

“The New Education Bill— what it contains, w'hat it means, why it should be supported” 
by H. C. Dent (London, University Press, 1944) ; ‘The Pjducatiou of a CommnDity” by H. G. 
% Stead (London, University Press, 1943); “The Public Schco! Question” by P. H. Spencer (London, 
Isaac Pitman). 

Pure Science 


“A •History of Hindu Chemistry from the earliest times to the middle of the 16th century A.D., 
2 A^ols. by the late Acharyya Sir P. C. Ray (Calcutta, Churkerverty Chatterjee & Co., 2od Ed.) ; 
“The Analysis of Minerals and jOres of the Rarer Elements” by W. K. Schoeller and A. R. Powell 
(London, Charles Griffin & Co., 1940). 

• 

Fine Arts 

‘‘Coins and Cbronoloffy of the early independent Sultans of Bengal” by Nalini Kanta Bbatta- 
sali (Cambridge, Heffer aud Sous). 


Liicralure 

“Tlie Elizabethan World Picture” by E. M. W. Tillyad fLondon, Chatto A Windus, 1943) ; 
“Other Men’s Flowers” by Viscount Wavel! (I<oudon, Jonathan (.^ape, 1944); “The Metaphysics of 
Iqbal” by Dr. Ishrat Hasan Enver (Lahore, Sk. Muhammad Asbraf, 1944). 


lliaionji Travels, Biography 

“The World that Works" by George West (Bombay, Times of India Press) ; “Guru Nanak” 
by Sir Daljit Singh— with a foreword by the Hon’ble Sir Jogendra Singh (Lahore, Unity Publishers, 
1943); "Babur— Diarist and Despot" by S. M. Edwardes (London, A. M. Philpot) ; "The Begin- 
nings of Indian Historiography and other essays" by Dr. U. N. Gboshal ; "Ujjayini in Ancient 
India" by Dr. B. C. Law (Gwalior Government Archaeological Depaitcnent, 1944j ; "The Lampi" 
by G. P. Chapman (Calcutta, Thacker, 1941 j ; “A Short History of France" by Sir J. A. R. 
• Marriot (London, Methuen & Co.); "The Dutch Nation— an historical eiudy” by G. J. Renier 
^London, Allen & Unwin, 1944*; "Peshw^a Bajirao, I, and Maratha Expansion" by V. G. Dighe 
(Bombay, Karnatak Publishing House, 1944); "Maratha History re-examined 1295-1707) by 
S. R. Sharma (Bombay Karnatak Publishing House, 1944) ; "The Future of South-East Asia" by 
K. M, Panikkar. 


Obituary 

PROF. P*ANCHUGOPAL BHATTACHARJI 

We» i^cord witli deep sorrow* the tragic death in a railway accident of Prof. Paucliu 
Gopal Bhattacharji of gc( tish^Cliurch College. Prof. BhattacharjPs loss wiU be keenly felt by all 
those who knew him. A man of simple and unassuming habits and absolutely straightforward 
character, be loved to do good to others without ever thinking of himself. Panchn Babu loved 
work— above all to work for others-. The youth of to day should try to emulate his energetic and 
selfless life. He was a type which is rare in these times. 

We offer our condolences to the bereaved family. . 


At the moment of going (o Press we learned with great sorrow of (be deaib of Dr- H. K. Sen. 
It Ghosh Professor of Applied Chemistry, University of Calcutfa- and of Shah Ksiimur 
Lecturer, Department of Arabic and Persian. Calcutta University. 

WV-propose to pay tributes to their memories in the next issue of Ihio Jtaunal. 




CMIeial Notifications, University of Calcutta 

Orders by the Yice Chancellor and Syndicate of the 
University of Calcutta 

CHANGES IN UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS RELATING TO THE 
' M.Sc. EXAMINATION IN ZOOLOGY 

It is hereby notified for general information that the following change in Chapter XXXVII 
of th^' Calcutta University Regulations relating to the M.Sc. Examination has been sanctioned 
by the Government : — 

I. The paragraphs under head ** Zoology and Comparative Anatomy ” (p. 401 of the Regula- 
tions, Ed. 1941) be replaced by the following : — 

The scope of Zoology in each paper shall be as follows : — 

Theoretical 

1st Paper — 

Ist Half ... History of Zoology ; General principles of Biology, evidence and theories of 40 
evolution ; Adaptation. 

Ted Half ... Origin and disjtribution of animals in space and tune ... ... 40 

2nd Paper — 

1st Half ... Cylo’ogy and Genetics ... ... ... ... ... 40 

2nd Half ... Histology and Embryology of vertebrate} .. ... ... 40 

3rd Paper— 

1st Half ... The structure, bionomics, affinities, development and classification of 40 

invertebrates except Annelida, Artbropoda and Mtillusca. 

2nd Half ... The stucture, bionomics, affinities, development and class’fication of 40 

Annelida, Artbropoda and Mulliisca. 

4ih Paper— 

Ist Half > ... The classification of Chordata; The structure, bionomics, affinities of 40 

Hemichordata, Urochordata, Cephalochordata and Cydostomata. 

2nd Half ... Biology and comparative anatomy of vertebrates ... ... ... 40 

6ih Papers ... Special 

Any of the following subjects, each distributed into two halves— 40+40 

{a) Entomology. 

(bl Genetics and Animal Breeding. 

{c) Fishery. 

{d) Any other subject as may be determined by the Board of Higher Studies in 
Zoology from time to time. 

■ Each half paper shall be of two hours. 

' Practical 

The Practical Examination shall carry 400 marks distribuled as follows ; — 


1st day ... Dis&fction and microscopic preparations of the Tnvertebrata types ... 76 

2nd day ... Dissection and microscopic preparations of the Chordata tylpes ... 75 

3rd day ... Identifications ... ... ... ... 60 

(Examination of laboratory note-books and other seasional preparations 80 
submitted by the candidates'!. 

4th day ... Microtom technique ... ... ... ... ... 60 

6th day ... Special : 

(o) Dissection and identifications ... ... ... ... 60 

ib} Oral ... ... ... ... 20 


(c) Examination of laboratory and field note-books, collections and 20 
preparations submitted by the candidates. 

Candidates must produce note-books of their laboratory work, which must be duly certified 
by the teachers and shall be taken into account in estimating their qualifications.” 

The year from which the changes will be given effect to will be notified Jater. 

Senate House. J . CHAKRA VOBTl,* 

The 80th April f 1945, Begietrar, 
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KALYANKUMAR MUKHERJEE RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIP FOR 1945 

Applications are invited from graduates of this University for the Kalyankumar Makherjoe 
Research Scholarship for 1946. The selected Scholar will be required to carry on research on 
%‘Chemical and Pharmaceutical Studies of Vitex Peduncuiaris.* 

Tbe value of the scholarship is Bs. 70.per month and it will be tenable for one year either at 
the University College of Science or any Institute or Laboratory in or outside India as may be 
decided by the University at tbe time of making the award. 

Detailed roles regarding the Scholarship will be found on pages 203*264 of the University 
Cale‘ndar.for the year 1942. 

Applications must be submitted in the prescribed form to the Registrar, Calcutta University, 
not later than the 30th June, 1916. Prescribed forms are available on application at the office of 
the Registrar. 

Senate House, J. CHAKRAVORTI, 

The 15th May, 1945. Hecjistrtfr. 


DOCTORS OF MEDICINE 

The undei mentioned candidates whose theses were “commended ” by the Boards of Honorary 
Examiners and who were admitted to the examination for the M.D. degree, having passed the 
written, oral and clinical examinations are admitted to the Degree of Doctor of Medicine. Tha 
titles of their theses are stated against their names : — 

1. Naliniran;aa Konar — Study on Diphtheria.. 

2. Araiyabhiishan Mukerji — Coronaries : Coronary Arteriosclerosis with special reference 

to its etiology and pathogenesis. 


Senate House, 
The 18ih May, 1945, 


A. P. DASGUPTA, 
Controller of Examinations iOffg.). 


DATES OF ENGINEERING EXAMINATIONS 

The next I E., B.E. and B. Met. Examinations will be held from tbe undermentioned dates — 
I.E. Section A, B.Met, Section A, B.E. Part 1 — Wednesday the Ist August, 1916. 

I.E. Section B, B.Met. Section B, B.Met. Final, B.E. Part II. —Friday, the 3rd August, 1945, 
Applications and fees for admission to tbe examinations should reach the University not later 
than Tuesday, the 17th July, 1945. 

N.B. — A Delay fee of Rs. 6 will be charged for each application received after the last date, 
even if the Examination fee has been paid in time. 

Senate House, A. P. DASQUPTA, 

The 11th May^ 1945. Controller of Examinations {Offg.), 


Other Notices 

UNIVERSITY OF MADRAS 
The Ramannjam Memorial Prize, 1915 

“The Ramannjam Memoiial Prize” of the value of Rs. 600 will be awarded for the best essay 
or thesis written on any branch of Mathematics embodying tbe result of the personal investigations 
of the author and containing clear evidence of independent and original research. The prize is 
open to all perse ns born or domiciled in India. Intending competitors should forward their essays 
or theses so aa to reach tbe Registrar not later than tbe Ist December, 1946. 

* Note.— The attention of intending competitors for the above prize is specially invited to 
the following rules and conditions : — 

(1) All essays or theees for the above prize should be sent by registered post, addressed to the 
Re'gistrar, University of Madras, University Buildings, Chepauk, Madras. 

(2) The essays or theses may be printed, tyfewritten, lithographed or w'ritlen, but not in the 
competitor's own hand. 
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'3 No essay or theses shall bear upon it the name of the compotitpr or anything whereby the 
identity of the author can be know n by the persons to whom the essay or thesis may be sent for 
examination. 

'4) Each essay or thesis for the prize shall be headed by a motto or nom-de^ plume t selected 
by the candidate and shall be accomp anied by a sealed cover bearing on the outside the competitor*^ 
own motto or nom-de-plume, and containing inside, bis name) desigoationi and address and signed 
declaration that the essay or theses has been prepared solely for the purpose of competing for the 
prize and has not formed the basis of a work for which a prize or a degree had been previously 
awarded. 

,6't Theses received with open letters will not be accepted. 

,6) The prize will not be awarded to the same applicant on a second occasion. 

(By Order) 


, University Buildings. 

Chepauk, Madras. 

The IBih January ^ 1945, 


\V. McLEAN, 

Registrar, 


SECRETiRY, PUNJAB AND N.W F.P. JOINT PUBLIC SERYICE COMMISSION, LAHORE 

(1) Invites applications from British subjects domiciled in India and subjects of notified Punjab 
Slates and natives of tribal territories, Muslims, Sikhs and Zamindars preferred (other communities 
to be considered only if no Muslims and Sikhs ere available), not later tlian 18th June, 1945, cn 
prescribed form (obtainable free) accompanied by Treasury or M 0. receipt for Rs. 6 for the 
temporary (for duration of war) posts of 8 SUB ASSISTANT HEALTH OFFICERS in the Punjab 
Public Health Subordinate Service. Qualifications : Medical Licentiate. Pay : — Rs. 2(X) fixed 
plus T.A. Rs. 47 and dearness allowance sanctioned by Government from time to time. Age above 
40 years on 18th June, 1945, except for those who have bc^en rejected for a Coiiunission in the I. A. 
M.G. No private practice allowed. Government servants not eligible. Women are eligible. 
Further particulars on application. 

(2) Invites applications from British Indian subjects or subjects of notified Punjab states or nativew 
of tribal territory, domiciled in India, not later than llth June, 1945, on prescribed form 'obtainabL* 
free) accompanied by treasury or M.O. receipt for Rs. 5, for two temporary (lor two years! posts of 
COMMERCIAL ASSISTANTS to the Technical Adviser, Transmit, Punjab (other things being 
equal, one post to go to a Muslim, and the other to a non-Muslim preferably a Sikh). Pay : 
Rs. 450-16-760 p.m. Qualifications :—^i) Matric, passed. Hi) At least 5 years’ experience in a 
commercial firm or firm of Accountants as a Registered Accountant , iiii) Thorough knowledge c)f 
Company Law. Age limit : — Not exceeding 35 on let April, 1915, Govt, servants eligible. Further 
particulars on application, 

(31 Invites applications from Briti.sh subjects preferably domiciled in the N.W. F.P and subjects 
of Dir, Swat, Cbitral and Amb States and natives of N.W. F.P. Tribal Territories— Muslims 
preferred, on prescribed form (obtainable freei accompanied by Treasury or M.O. receipt for Rs. 5 
cn or before the 8tb June, 1916, /or tWo permanent jiosts of ASSISTANT ENGINEER, ELECTRI- 
CAL in the Electricity Department, N.W.F P. Pay : — Rs. 200-20-600. Qualifications : Preferably 
a degree in Electrical Engineerii g of Indian or Foreign University or a certificate of Proficiency in 
Electrical Technology of the Indian Institute of Science, Bengalore, with training and experience 
preferably in Hydro-Electric Scheme. Age : — Preferably under forty years on 8th June, 1915. 
Government servants eligible. Further particulars on ajjpHca’ion. 



CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS 

Selections from Hindi Literature (Contd.) 

^^ook V— Ara Poetics— This book deals with the science of poetry and the extracts describe 
the various emotions and passions which constitute the essence of poetical compositions, to 
which Hindu writers have added fanciful classifications of women, technically called the 
Nayika-bhed. !^yal 8vo pp. 275. 

Book ’VI, Part I— Other Poets (with a brief history of the Hindi Language) —In this 
book extract are given from the v^ritings of Vidyapati, Malik Mohammad Jaisi, Kesava Das, 
Bahim, Kaskhan Mubarak, Usman, Senapati, Bihari Lai, Bhupati, and Sabal Singh Chauhan. 
Koyal 8 vo pp. 324. 

• 

Book VI, Part II— Other Poets— Begins with a history df the Hindi Literature with an 
appendix containing notes on the Awadhi, the Braja Bhasha, the Punjabi, the Maithiii, the 
Marwari, Hhe Jain Hindi and the Urdu Literatures and gives extracts from the writings of 
19 well-known Hindi writers ending with the great Haris Chandra of Benares. Eoyai 8vo 
pp. 406. 

Tlie Wihole work consists of seven volumes as described above. As they are slightly 
worm-eaten, the price, has been reduced as foUow's : — Each vol. Rs, 2-8. Complete set (feoks 
I-VI). Ks. 17-8. 

Kukmini Haran Nat (in Assamese), by Mahapurush Sankardev in 1532 A.D., edited by 
Ambicanath Borah, M.A. D/C 16mo pp. 67. As. 8. 

* Matriculation Hindi Selections. Bs. 2-0. * 

* intermediate Hindi Selections. Bs. 3-0. 

Selections from Classical Gujarati Literature, by I. J. S Taraporewala , B A., Ph.D., Vol. I 
Koyal 8vo pp. 464. Rs. 8-0. 

Do. Yol. II (16th and 17th Centuries). Royal 8vo pp. 648-fxvi. Rs. 7-8. 

•o. Yol. Ill (17th — 19th Centuries). Royal 8vo pp. 560. Rs. 8-0. 


4. CLASSICAL TEXTS 


* Yedic Selections: Special Text book size (5J ins. by li ins.) pp. 492. Rs. 

Mahamahopadhyay Prof. Vidhusekhar Sastri 
intended for Post-Graduate Students. Royal 8vo pp 426. Rs. 6-0. 

Do. Pt. II. Royal 8vo pp. 261. Rs. 3-0. 

Matriculation Sanskrit Selections. Rs. 2-0. 

* Matriculation Arabic Selections. Ra. 2-0. 

* Matriculation Persian Selections, 1 (Prose). Re. 1-0. 


6 - 0 . 

A Vedic Reader 


^ Do. II. (JPoetry). Re. 1-0. 

* Matriculation Urdu Selections. Rs. 2-0. 
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Mr. George Campbell’s OnssR Famine Report ot 1867 brought to light 
many serious defects of the Bengal administrative system. Sir Stafiord 
Nbrthcote, the Secretary of Stale lor India, therefore appointed a Special Com- 
niltlee of his Council on iOth September, 1867, to discuss certain proposals, the 
most important being — whether Bengal should have the government of the type 
of Madras and Bombay, i.e., a Governor and Council?^ The Special Committee 
proposed that the administration of Bengal should remain as it was, i.c., under 
a Lieutenant Governor without a Council. “We are satisfied that the existence 
of a separate Government of Bengal, with an Executive and Legislative Council 
on the system of Madras and Bombay is incompatible with the presence of the 
Supreme Government in Calcutta.”^ Two members of the Committee — 
Mr, Arbuthnot and Sir Bartie Frore — however dissented from this view and 
advocated that the administration of Bengal should be entrusted to a Governor 
and* Council (assisted by a Legislative Council) on a footing of equality with 
the Governments of the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay.® 

Sir Stafford Northcote however entertained more liberal views. He ^rote 
to Sir F. Currie, Chairman of tht) Special Committee — “I am mysblf strongly 
impressed with the belief that the proper organization of local, or Presidency 
Governm^ifts is the groat want of India. I think it important for the interests 
of the people of the Presidencies, which are likely to be better attended to, 
and I think it important for the sake of the Government of India, which is in 
danger of being overwhelmed with the constantly increasing mass of detail 
work consequent of its being charged with matters which might safely be 
left to the governments of the Presidencies.* I wish to strengthen the Presi- 
dency Governments for the purpose, nob of weakening, but of strengthening 
the Government of India. I suppose I may assume that Bengal is 

as well entitled to the *form of Government which is best suited to, it as 
• 

^ Sir Stafford Northcote’a Memorandum, 16ih September, 1867 ; Parliamentary Papero 
(East Indies) House of Commons, No. 266 of 1868 ; page 3. 

^ Report of the Special Committee, pages 34-37. 

3 Memorandum by Mr. Arbuthnot and Sir Bartie Frere, 16th September, 1867, page 37, 
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Madras and Bombay are to the forms best suited to them. It may be that 
the same form will not suit ail three equally wel!. But prima facie it would 
seem that, if the constitution of the Governor- in-Councii is good for Madras , 
and Bombay, it would be good for Bengal, and if it be good for Bengal, I think 
we ought not to refuse it to her for imperial reasons, unless the strength of 
those reasons be conclusively shown.’* ^ Sir Stafford Northcote therefore 
invited the opinion of the Government of India on this and other problems of 
the Bengal administration.^ 

These questions raised fundamental problems of the Bengal administration 
in particular and the Ipdian administration in general. Sir John Lawrence, 
the Viceroy of India, could have availed himself of this opportunity of 
exposing* the defects of the Post-Mutiny Indian administration and suggest- 
ing liberal reforms. But he chose to throw the whole weight of his authority 
on the side of proposals which were reactionary in the extreme and which 
helped in retarding the political progress of India. With a sympathetic 
Secretary of State for India and with the majority of the members of 
his council prepared to support liberal reforms, a Viceroy endowed with 
political foresight would have taken time by the forelock and would have 
recommended the adoption of liberal administrative reforms. But Sir John 
Lawrence was too much influenced by the events of the Mutiny to ignore certain 
lessons which he had learnt. His unflinching faith in a strong, centrahzed 
Government of India, wielding with great effect the vast economic and military 
resources of India against internal and external dangers remained as unsaken as 
ever. Sir John Lawrence was firmly of the opinion that the Madras and Bombay 
administrative system w^ould not suit Bengal.® Pie gave the following reasons 
for not accepting the proposal to substitute in Bengal a Governor and Council 
for the Lieutenant Governor : 

(i) For many parts of India, and Bengal among them, the best form of 
government is personal administration by a single head, without a council. 
Hereby are secured the momentum of improvement, the exaction of respon- 
sibility, the exercise of vigilance, , in the highest degree ordinarily attainable. 
The Governments thus constituted have been as efficient as any ever seen in 
India. Even in the Governments otherwise constituted, that is, having 
Councils, much of the remarkable good accomplished, most of the greatest 
strides made have been due chiefly to the individual Governors rather than to 
the corporate government. The progress made by the Governments of Madras 
and Bombay at various times, especially under tlie administration of such ,men 
as Munro, Malcolm and Elphinstone, has been attributable to those eminent 
persons themselves.’' 

(u) There is complete testimony to the fact that the isnccessive IJeutenant 
Governors of the North-Western Provinces were'able to manage better without a 
council than ^ with one. '‘In the Punjab, though as head of the Government, 
I was aided by department chiefs, on whose counsel and aid t had special 
reliance ; still I may say without any disparagement of thfem, that I was able 
to manage far better when those officers were my subordinates, than I would 
have done had they been my colleagues. Counsel is indeed not to be under- 
valued. Every Governor ought to seek advice from those competent to afford 
it,^ He naturally will do so; nay, more, he can hardly proceed without doing 
this. But this is a very different thing from having a council who must neces- 
sarily be consulted throughout the entire conduct of a%irs : who may be in the 

^ Northcote to Currie, 14th November, 1867, pages 88-39. 

5 Northcote ’s Pu|>lic Despatch, No, 10, 16 January, 1868. 

« Lawrence’s Minute, 19th February, 1868, pages 66-68. 

7 Lawrence’s Memorandum, 20th January, 1868, pages 68-73. 
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habit of regarding things from a diverse point of view; and who might; if they 
^aw fit, offer serious impediments at any stage of the proceedings/' ® 

(Hi) The argument that a council serves as a check upon undue changes 
and alterations, though not without force, may yet be turned the other way. 
For, if things get into a groove, from which deviation were desirable, such 
deviatiorj could perhaps be more readily accomplished by a Lieutenant Governor 
than by a Governor in Council. “ If a council might act as a restraint upon 
change, it might also act as a drag upon reform.” ® 

(iv) If it were urged that the same ar^ments which were good for having 
a governor and councils in Madras and Bombay fnust be equally good for 
Bengal, then the answer is this: both Madras and Bombay have ‘separate 
armies and services, whereas Bengal has not. Again, Madras and Bombay 
are distant from the Government of India, and are not much under its supervi- 
sion; \vhcreas Bengal is undoubtedly under the eye and under the supervision 
of the Government of India. Therefore it ^s one thing to have a Governor and 
Council lor Madras and Bombay, and quite another thing to have such a 
constitution for Bengal. 

Sir William I\Iuir (member of ihe Viceroy’s Executive Couned) loo was of 
the opinion that a Governor or a Lieutenant Governor without a Council was the 
most Vigorous and efficient form of local government, ‘'if the head of the 
local adminisiration be at home (as he always ought to be) in Indian experience, 
a council is not necessary. In all important matters, involving undetermined 
principles, the supreme Government itself supplies the want of a council ; it 
is the fly-wheel which moderates and controls the movements of the local 
Government.” Mr. W. N. Massey (Member of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Oouncil) too was of tlic same opinion. ‘ ' The tendency of a council is rather 
t(i> retard than to facilitate the transaction of business, and to relieve the head 
of the local Government from the responsibility which he ought to assume in 
performing the ordinary duties of administration.” 

The reasons given above are the familiar arguments of those who believe 
in autocratic government untrammelled by the restraints caused by the necessity 
of consulting councillors whose views may not necessarily coincide with those 
cherished by the liead of the Government. Sir Bartle Frere (member of the 
Council of the Secretary of State for India) and the majority of the members 
of Uie Viceroy’s Executive Council however had a more robust political faith — 
they believed that a policy of checks and balances is preferable to undiluted 
autocracy. The very concentration of power and swiftness with which decisions 
can be reached and carried into effect is a source of danger. There is no security 
for due reflection, no opportunity for second thoughts. An Executive Coiincil 
would tlierefore be a healthy ch^k on the autocracy of the Lieutenant Governor 
or the Governor/ This point was ably explained by Sir Henry. Maine, wdien 
he critici^d the proposal of the Governor-General to constitute the tw’O principal 
secretaries as the CounOtliors* for Bengal. "I do not precisely understand 
what is meant by a Council of Secretaries. If it is a contrivance for shackling 
the freedom of advice by giviqg the Governor advisers who may be dismissed 
at his pleasure, or who may look bo him for preferment, I think it is little to 
be desired. The principle on which a council should be formed seems to mo 
sufficiently plain. It should be in a position not only to give but to obtrude 
advice, but it should not be allowed to compiomise the policy of the Governor, 
or to obstruct a course of action once distinctly determined upon by •him.” 

^ Lawrence’s Memorandum. ® Ibid. Ibid. 

“ Mnir's Minnte, 26ib Feb.. 1B68, pages 77-78. 

• Massey’s Minute, 8rd March, 1868. pages 96'88. 

Lawrence’s Minute, 19th Feb., 1868, pages 66*68. 

” Maine’s Minute, 16tb Marcbt 1868, pages 99-100. 
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Sir Barlle Frere ably argued in favour of remodelling the Bengal Govern- 
ment on a looting of equality with those of Madras and Bombay. Not eveE 
the most impassioned Indian nationalist could have argued the case for the 
better government of Bengal with greater skill or force than did Sir Barbie 
Frere. He gave the following reasons ; — 

(i) The verdict of history is in favour of councils. “Much was done for 
the good government of Bengal while the early governors-general had a council 
which took part m its government while the administration of Bengal had 
undoubtedly been unfortunate since^ it lias been confided to the hands of a 
single man.” Bengal was not properly governed — “ Can we say that Bengal 
has anything but the shadow of an administration? Can we wonlier at a break- 
down like that of Orissa? Or that of the late Lieutenant Governor’s two predeces- 
sors. One reported that Bengal could hardly be said to have a police, while the 
other stated officially that the administration of civil justice, owing to want of a 
sufficient number of judges, and of adequate pay, was little better than a 
farce.” “On the other hand, Madras and Bombay have had a fairly good 
and progressive government with the aid of a council, and I believe most men, 
who have had experience m the government of either presidency would consider 
any proposal to administer either of them Uirough the agency of an autocratic 
governor as simply absurd.”*^ 

fii) It is true that the Punjab, X. W. Provinces, Oudh, C.-P., Burma 
proved good examples of excellent administrations without council. But the 
plain fact is that these administrations were a temporary expedient; in a newly 
conquered province it was desirable to give imconlrollcd executive power to a 
Lieutenant Governor. But such a system of an autocratic Lieutenant Governor 
without either Legislative or Executn^e Council can seldom last beyond the tevi 
years after conquest. Moreover the example of the N.-W. Provinces docs net 
prove that a Government untrammelled by Councils gives any particular strength 
or vigour to the administration in the maintenance of public peace. “ No 
administration could have been more surprised by rebellion, nor could have 
been more powerless to arrect or confront it than the Government of the N.-\V. 
Provinces in 1857.” 

(in) The Government of Bengal mean.s the government of a country 750 
miles from north to south and 800 miles from west to east with an area of 
246,785 square miles and a population of 44^ miilions ; that is, about the size 
of France, and much more populous. Bengal is seven times as large and forty 
times as populous afe all the British West Indian possessions. The greater part 
of •this population, inhabiting Bengal, are excellent agriculturists and keen 
traders. “ ,The Bengalis proper are, in point of intellect, among the most 
remarkable nations in the world. Many races excel them in vigour, and in 
power of applying intellectual processes to produce practical results, but in 
general keenness and subtlety of intellect 1 know of no people in or out of India 
who generally excel the Bengalis, and I doubt whethei^, in any population under 
the British Crown, will be found such large proportion of minds among the 
educated classes apt at every branch of abstract speculation in morals or philoso- 
phy, and so capable of applying the results to the theory of law and morals.” 

“ I sincerely believe that to govern, in any sense, such a country and people 
is a task not inferior to that of governing a large nation in Europe.” 

Sir William Mansfield, the Commander in-Chief of the Indian Forces, also 
emphasised the importance and utility of executive councils in the following 
words: — “ Ihe support which a Governor-General or a Governor generally 


15 Frere ’s Memorandum, Snd Dec., 1807, pages 43-52, 
Ibid. 37 

^8 Ibid. 39 Ibid. 


*9 Ibid, 
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receives from his council infinitely .outweighs the occasional instances in which 
he may be thwarted, so far as he is personally concerned. The control afforded 
by argument, and the modification ol opinion consequent on the latter are, 

I believe, of almost inappreciable value in a country of close bureaucratic 
administration, in which Parliamentary and all other means of open discussion 
are denied to responsible authorities. I confidently assert that the compromises 
generally flowing from the discussions of an Indian (louncii are far safer and 
more directly beneficial to the community and the interests of the state at large, 
than the simple decisions of one man, however able lie may be, and however 
well he may be provided with a staff of secretaries and other subordinates. 
For it must be recollected that no real debate takes place between this ^class 
of functionaries and their chief. They may offer ably expressed opinions, but 
the very nature of their position prevents the enforcement of such opinions by 
strong argument when (lie Oovernor concerned has shown the direction of his 
own views in a contrary sense.’’ 

The crux of the inatier was in fact whether the policy of centralisation 
inaugurated by the Act of 1833 was to he continued in its full force or whether 
it was to be substantially modified by considerable devolution of authority to the 
local governments. The rival scliools of thought joined issues on this point. 
Sir John Lawrence was a staunch supporter of the theory and practice of 
centralisation. He gave expression to this cardinal failli in a remarkable 
passage wliicli shows clearly the limitations of his political outlook. '' Nowq 
1 believe thafi there is as strong a necessity as tliere could possibly be, for one 
central absolute authority iu India, to which all other authorities in that country 
must entirely defer. Such authority can only be possessed by the Governor- 
General in Council ; and in extreme emergency, such authority must be under- 
stood to really centre in the Governor-General himself as llie ultimate arbiter of 
* affairs. In no other way can the power of llie empire be effectively wielded 
in time of danger. And is not danger to India still possible ? We may never 
have 1857 over again. But looking to the status of tlie great powers of the^ 
world, to the growth of their maritime, military, commercial and political* 
infliuence in the East, to public liabilities accruing more and more in India, 
and sustained by the credit ol the British Government. I can foresee possible 
combinations of troubles, widely different from those of 1857, but equally 
formidable. If in such crisis the Govoriior-Geuerai in Council is really power- 
ful he may steer the state through the breakers. But if he were only the head 
of a loose confederation of locai governments’ that might yield him only a 
qualified obedience, or if tlierc had been a deccnlralisation of finance, so that 
be was not really master of the national resources, then the dangers of such a 
time might be so aggravated, that those concerned in India mi^ht tremble for 
the result, and that the immlmse interest connected with our Eastern Empire 
might be jeopardised.”®^ lauvrence therefore deprecated the erection of an 
almost Jhdepeiident government in Bengal. 

Sir H. Maine empfuitically asserted that no evil consequences would ensue 
by giving to Bengal a lull government lor the Government of India would still 
retain an effective authority over the two Lieutenant Governorships of N.-W.^ 
Provinces and the Punjab. It would still govern directly through Chief 
Commissioners, who are only deputies of the Governor-General , Oudb, Central 
Provinces, and British Burma; Over the Native States the Governor-General 
would still exercise much authority. He would further retain by the law the 
power of ‘ superintending and coutrolling ’ the Governors of Madras, Bombay 
• 

* 21 Mansfield’s Minute, 16th January, 1868, pp. 74-76. 

• 22 Lawrence’s Minute, 28rd March, 1868; pp. 122-28. 

23 Lawrence’s Memorandum, 20th January, 1868, pp. 68-70. 
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and Bengal proper. More than all, the centralized Department of Finance would 
he in his hands, implying, among other things, an effective control of public 
works throughout the whole of India. “When to these duties is added the 
supervision of a vast European and native Army, and the conduct of the 
external and internal diplomacy of India, the Governor-General in Council must 
surely be admitted to be at the head of one of the most colossal governments 
of the world, even though the local government of Bengal should be aillowed 
a greater degree of independence than is permitted to it at present.” 

It was mainly due to the opposition of Sir John Lawrence that the proposal 
to give Bengal a full Government of the type of Bombay and Madras fell 
through. We are therefore inclined to agree with the opinion of Lord Curzon 
that 'the viceroyalty of Lord Lawrence showed that ” the qualities which had 
crushed a rebellion, or saved a province, or evolved order out of bloody chaos, 
were not precisely those that were required for the administrator on the exalted 
pinnacle of the Viceregal office of a mighty ^Empire.” 

Maine’s Minnie, latli March, 1808, 99-103. 

^5 Lord Curzon ’s British Government in India, Vol. If, p 231. 


THE PEACE THAT COMES . 

M. Balasubramaniam, M.A. (Madras;. 


Questions were asked both in the House of (.’ornmons and the Indian 
Central Legislature regarding the representatives to the Peace Conference. 
In the House of Commons it was said more than once that only those who have 
contributed to the victory of the allies will alone be represented at the Peace 
Conference. In India it was said that there was no reason why India should 
not be represented at this Peace Conference when slic was represented in the 
last. That India will be represented in the Peace Conlerenco is a matter of 
gratification. But who will represent India ? ‘Will they repu'esent the India 
Government or the Indian people ? This question has been discussed by the Et. 
Hon. ‘Dr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri in another place* and one need do no more than 
refer tethis ai;ticle. But there is another equally important question. 

People all the world over are anxiously waiting for peace. Many speculate 
the nature of the peace to come, granting there will be peace. It^ will be 
equitable and put an end to political domination anij econcmic exploitation, 
for the statesmen of the world have learnt lhat tlicse are tlic causes of the war. 
Others argue that this peace is not to he a real peace. It will bo a repetition 
^f Versailles, if not worse. Things will go (he same old way. 

Without assuming the role of a prophet one can examine the forces at 
present working and have a guess at the composition of the Peace Conference 
and say which way the wind blows, whether the ideals of four freedoms will be 
realised and whether the Atlantic Charter will be a charter for all nations or 
whether the world is to go on merrily in the old way with two nations — the 
rich and the poor, the exploiters and the exploited, and may be, heading for 
another war. 


HiadoosthaDi VoL Ij No. 8» 
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It is probable that the U. S. A. will occupy the central place in the dais 
at the Peace Conference. England comes second. Piiissia comes next. The 
Dominions — Canada, Australia and South Africa follow. Poland and Prance 
will be there. China will be represented and as appendages India and other 
countries will doubtless be invited. 

What will be the policy of these nations ? If History is any guide, their 
policy at the Peace Conference will not be completely different from what it has 
been so far. Though called a democratic country the United States is not as 
democratic, as the word implies, or as Americans ask us to imagine. For at 
home there is the colour problem. Not^long before liis death the late Wendell 
Willkie urged the Americans, m vain, to make the'Negroes, the partners in war 
and suffering, partners in peace and prosperity. So long as America has nerfc got 
this equality she lives in a glasshouse and cannot throw stones at others — parti- 
cularly at Britain for her policy in India. That explains why President Eoosevelt 
could not interfere in Indian affairs. When Ambassador Philips exposed 

inconvenient truths about India, Rjosevelt could do no more than recall the 

Ambassador. . i i -i. . 

True, America lias no designs of political domination. But can it be said 

that she has no desire for economic exploitation 1 The desire to make Germany 
an af^ricultural country— the reference is to Morgenthau plan— and cripple her 
mdustnes, though said to be as a measuvo for securing world security, is also 
intended to remove one commercial competitor from the field for years to come. 
American entrv in this war is to root out Japan which is a powertul competitor 
in the world ma’-kef. Germany and Japan removed, America wants to retain the 
first place in world commerce. This is obvious to any one who has glanced 
through the proceedings of the several conferences— Dumbarton Oaks, Bretton 
Wood^s, Rye, Chicago— that took place recently. With this background America 
enters tlie" Peace Conference. How far she will fight for a fair peace for political 
equality for all nations — victor and vanquished, for lliose which Io.st their free- 
dom now or bejore — , how far she will help the economic regeneration of 
exploited countries, can be better imagined tiian described. 

The next important country at the Peace Conference will be England. 
England’s aim in this war is weil-lmown and oft-repeated. Clearly and un- 
ambiguously Mr. Churchill has said, ‘ We mean to hold our own, 1 have not 
become the King’s first Minister to preside over the liquidation of the British 
Empire.’ Logically he gave a limited application to the Atlantic Charter. 
Britain’s policy in" India is bnt translation of Mr. Churchill’s dictum into 
practice. Fenner Brockway might say that Amery i;? a pigmy compared to 
the giant Nehru. But Britain’s policy in India is clear, not to allow Indian 
parties to come together, to impiison Indian leaders who wanted the application 
of the Atlantic Charier to India and who wanted the ‘ four freedoms ’ so loudly 
spoken of. 

Britain’s economic policy in India and elsewlieie is enough testimony 
to her fill lire intentions to continue the exploitation of India and other countries. 
The hurdles put m the way of Indian industrialisation are too many and too 
W''ell-known. When Indians wanted to start major industries as building 
of ships, manufactures of locomotives, automobiles and aeroplanes, the 
Government of India did not even guarantee to purchase Indian-made cars. 
The Government help was so great that the aircraft factory intended to manu- 
facture aeroplanes has remained a repair factory. Orders for ships for India 
were placed in Australia, a country much less equipped to manufacture them. 
And still Mr. Amery swears that Britain is not in the way of Indian industrial- 
isation. To crown all this, the London paper Indian Affairs* claims half- 
partnership in Indian Industries in the post-war period for. the expert help that 
.Britain may give to India. Britain’s role in India will be that of the old man"** 
in the story of Sindbad the Sailor. 
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The third peace maker is Russia. Russia is said to be the greatest demo- 
cratic country — at least so the communists say. But any disinterested observer 
will find that Russian policy is proving the maxim that power corrupts, 
and absolute power, absolutely. We read of the treatment given to the 
Poles. Britain, by the way, entered the war to defend the integrity of 
Poland against Germany. While the same war is on, and when Russia 
questions the same rights, Britain is a silent spectator. And the celebrated 
‘ Times ’ says that ‘ Britain cannot afford to meddle in Central Europe against 
Russia.’ Such is the political record of Russia. Russia’s desire to get oil 
concessions is proof of her economic inten^tions, and the liarmless desire to benefit 
herself at the expense of othc!rs„ 

‘Gen. ’Smuts will represent S. Africa, it has already been announced. 
His love of fairplay is famous. The British settled in S. Africa as they did in 
several other countries. The people they have to come in contact are the 
natives and the Indians who have made S. Africa, their own land. The first, 
the British want to exterminate and the second tliey want to drive out. The 
British policy towards the natives is well -brought out in a saying common 
among the natives : — 

‘‘ When the white man came he had the bible and we liad the land| 

Now we have the bible and he has. the land.” 

The lot of Indians settled in S. Africa, is a twice-told story, in a word it 
is miserable. The S. African Government wanted to worsen it. When a 
harmless Indian Central Government gave out an empty threat of retaliatory 
action against S. Africans, a S. African paper says, with evident modesty, that 
the S, African Government will go on with their anti-Indian policy till an Indian 
army arrives in S. Africa. The typical leader of such a country will be an 
important member of the Peace Conference. What will be the nature of the 
peace? 

Australian representatives will play a prominent part in the peace delibera- 
tions for will not Australia have contributed to the victory of the allies? 
Australia also chants the words liberty, independence, democracy and civiliza- 
tion. Wliat these words mean will, and should, be judged by the policy of 
Australia hitherto and m the future. Tlie white Australian policy is a negation 
of the equality of all people, and no better than the theory of the ‘ superior 
race. * This is all the more strange when it is remembered that even the 
mother country does no^show such discrimination against Indians. Determined 
to maintain the status^ quo and anxious to reserve for the whites land and 
materials the Australians along with others will adorn the Peace tabic. 

Canada’s, voice will be no less distinct and no more ‘ in favour of the 
oppressed. 

Poland and' France cannot be expected to talk against the interes^ts of the 
U.S.A. and Great Britain. ^ 

‘ Mon from China and India will be at the peace conferenbe, men of the 
countries with populations bigger than any other country, with contributions 
‘to war effort no whit less than any ' the patient reader will exclaim. Yes, 
they will be there. The U.S. is said to have helped enormously the Chinese 
according to Mr. Churchill. How far the claim is justified will be seen from 
the position in which the world finds China, which even according to American 
experts, is 'serious/ But should China be critical of British or American 
policy, China will be dubbed ungrateful. 

India’s contribution to the war effort has been admitted on all hands. Ske 
will have ‘ representatives ’ selected by the Government oi India, ‘through th^ 
proper channel' and will be under the inspiration and guidance of the Secretary 
of State. J3ven if these 'representatives’ speak for India their voice will not 
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be heard. At least to ensure they will speak for India, the oniy way is to send 
true representatives of India, as the Rt. Hon. Sastri suggests. 

Such will be Peace Conference. Such will be antecedents of the peace- 
makers. The reader may judge for himself the outcome of such a conference. 
Butjt appears that the biblical sentence about peacemakers has to be modified 
to suit modern times. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE OF INDIA AT THE 
BEGINNING OF THE CROWN’S RULE 

Dr, a. K. Giiosal, M.A., Ph.D. (London) 

Lecturer^ Department of PoUlical Science^ Dacca University. 

It may be stated in a general way that the process of development of the 
Civil Service under the East India Company synchronised with the successive 
stages in the evolution of the Company and its gradual transformation from 
a commercial corporation to a regular administrative body under the suzerainty 
of the British Crown. Each of these stages marked an increasing assertion 
of the control of His Majesty’s Government at home over the affairs of the 
Company as also a consistent subsidence of its commercial rule, and thus 
prepared the ground for the ultimate takeover of the administration from the 
^Company by the Crown. The Indian mutiny only furnished a convenient occasion 
JPor this event which would in any case have happened sooner or later as a 
matter of course. We need not dwell on the causes and circumstances that 
brought about that great event, because it is not very important for our purpose 
except as indicating the incapacity of an organisation of commercial origin to 
deal with the manifold problems — social, political and economic — of a vast « 
empire that it established not altogether on a preconceived and well thought- 
out plan. Public opinion at home had long become alive to this fact and there 
was a growing demand for supervision of the Company and the transfer of its 
administrative responsibilities to the Crown. But only vested interest and 
inertia stood in the way. Even after the mutiny,, which practically sealed the 
fate of the Company, the Directors did their very best to save it,^ but opinion 
at home was so determined on this point that their atteriipts were of no avail. 
By the Government of India Act, 1858 (21 and 22 Vie, Cap. 106) the system 
of ‘double government’ so long existing in India with powers and rpsponsihilities 
for the governance of India shared between the Company and the Home 
Government, was terminated. India was to be governed from now directly 
by and in the name oj the Crown, acting through a minister to be styled the 
Secretary of State ’for India aided and advised by a Council of fifteen partly 
appointed by the Crown and partly elected by the Directors of the Company. 
The Secretary of State and the Council of India supplanted and took over the 
powers and duties of the Directors and the Court of Proprietors of the Company 
and the Board of Control. The Crown succeeded to the Company in respect 
of all assets and obligations* and the civil service was also one of the legacies. 

^ They submitted a petition to Parliament marshalling the argninents for continuing the 
life pf the Company. (Hansard, 3rd ser.f cxiviii, App.) 

* Vide sec. 2 of the Act of 1868 : — ‘British India ia governed by and in the name of His 
Majesty the King, and all rights which, if the Government of India Act, 1868, had not been passed, 
might have been exercised by the East India (^mpany in relation Ho any territories, may he 
ejfercised by and in the name of His Majesiy as rights incidental to the Government of British 
India.* 
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The Govornmenfcnl organfsatiou of India as .well as the civil services were no 
longer to be viewed as an appendage and accidental outgrowth of the Company, 
w^hich was primarily a commercial establishment, but were transformed into a 
regular administrative machinery of a state. The commercial principle gave 
place to that of public welfare. The basis of the constitution of the superior civil 
services had recently been changed by the introduction of the competitive 
principle in place of the system of nomination and patronage. What was so 
long more or less an experimental measure w'as now placed on a permanent 
and stable footing. Admission to covenanted service to be open to all natural- 
born subjects of Her Majesty was to be made on the results of a competitive 
examination held under the rules to be made by the Secretary of State in 
Council with the assistance of the Civil Service Commissioners. Appointments 
to the uncovenanted service, however, did not come under these regulations. 
They were left to be regulated by the governments in India. The measures of 
1853 and 1858 were the natural culmination of the process of purification of 
the superior civil services or the covenanted service which began with T^ord 
Cornwallis. Before that they were essentially merely assistants of a commer- 
cial organisation and recruited as such on the principle of distribution of patro- 
nage by the Directors. With the expansion of territorial obligations of the 
Company this system of recruitment of the civil services became a glaring 
anomaly and called for reform. Civil Servants recruited simply because of 
their connection, immediate or remote, with the personages that happened to 
be in the Direction, without any reference to qualifications, proved more often 
than not hopelessly ill-equipped for the high responsibilities that now came 
to rest on their shoulders. That was the logic of Lord Wellesley’s enterprise 
in giving them a course of education at Calcutta belore sending them out into 
the country to take up their respective jobs. Though at first opposed to' 
Wellesley’s idea, the Directors ultimately accepted it as is evident from theii^ 
founding of the Haileybury College, llie Home Government gave statutory 
confirmation to the system by the Act of 1813 by making attendance at 
Haileybury for four terms obligatory on all entrants into the Civil Service of 
the Company. It should be noted, hawever, that the basic principle of recruit- 
ment continued to be patronage of Directors and these measures were merely 
by w^ay of correcting its abuses partially. It was becoming increasingly c^ear 
that if the Civil Service of the Company was to be made into a public service, 
as it had in effect become, then patronage must give place to competition. The 
first step in that direction was'faken in 1833, by the introduction of limited com- 
petition. At the n^xt parliamentary enquiry into the affairs of Company’s 
administration preceding the enactment of the Charier Act of 1853 it became 
abundantly clear that the existing system was not working satisfactorily and 
as a result/ by sections 36 and 37 of Act of 1853 (16 and 17 Vic. Cap. 95) 
“ all powers, rights of privileges of the Court of Directors oi the said (India) 
Company to nominate or appoint persons to be admitted as students ” should 
cease, and that, “ subject to such Hegulations as may be made by the Board 
of Commissioners for the Affairs of India, any person, being a natural-born 
subject, of Her Majesty, who may be desirous of being admitted into the said 
College at Hailebury . • • , shall he admitted to be examined as a candidate 
for such admission.” With a view to giving effect to these provisions, Sir 
Charles V/ood the then Chairman of the Board of Control appointed an expert 
Committee under the chairmanship of Mr. (afterwards Lord) Macaulay and 
with Lord Ashburton, Dr. Melvill, Principal of the Haileybury College, Rev. 
B. Jowett, Master of Balliol College, Oxford, Mr. (afterwards Sir) John Shaw 
Lefevre as members to advise them on the subject of the examination of 
candidates for the Cjvil Service of the East India Company. Under the first 
set of regulations framed on the basis of the recommendations of this committee, 
conditions under which the competitive examination was to bo held were laid 
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down in detail.^ The committee, hy the terms of reference, were obliged to 
make their recommendations on the basis of continuance of the Haileybury 
institution, admission to which was now to be made through open competition. 

It was soon patent, however, that In view of the introduction of the new system, 
the institution had become an anachronism and accordingly, by the Act of 
1855, it is directed to be abolished in 1858 and further admission to it was 
prohibited after January, 1856. This practically wiped ofiE the last vestige 
of the system of recruitment of civil service in force under the company. The 
act of 1858 (21 and 22 Vic. cap. 106) which effected the transference of the 
governance of Indian territories from the Company tp the Crown at the same 
time set the seal of approval on the system cf recruitment tentatively adopted 
by the Act of 1853, with this difference only that the newly-created Secretary of 
State for India in Council was to take the place of the Board of control as 
the authority to frame the rules governing the competitive examination for 
admission to the covenanted civil service in collaboration with the Civil Service 
Commissioners in Britain. The previous period had thus revealed,a twin and 
parallel process at work, a steady growth in favour of the substitution of 
the control of Crown in Indian administration in place of that of the Company, 
and tlie consistent subsfituticn of the patronage system by a movement towards 
the competitive principle, which ultimately found its consummation in 1858. 

It may be noted, however, that this cliange-ovei from the patronage to open 
competition is not peculiar to India alone although it was in a special measure 
due m tills country to the peculiar origin and history of the rise of the civil 
service. It is more or less true of almost every modern state — England, U.S.A., 
Canada and other Dominions. The British Civil Service today is usually regarded 
as the model of perfection in civil service organisation, but even in Britain 
U has developed from a system of unabated patronage to free competition. 

^ In the early period of the history of the British Civil Service (1689-1855) civil 
offices were a pawn in the struggle between Parliament and the King. The 
civil service was the monopoly of the so-called ‘ governing ^ families ' i.e,, those 
connected witli the ministry in office and their immediate supporters described- 
as the 'place-mongers’ or 'place-hunters.' Coimection rather than competence 
of candidates for posts was t}»e main consideration m appointments to all paid 
positions under the Crown. It was long before the need for some educational 
test forced itself upon the attention of patrons and attention was directed to 
the crying problem of the reform of tlie civil services.^ An enquiry was 
instituted into the state of the establishment of the Treasury and into the 
arrangements and regulations for the distribution and conduct of business with 
a view to suggesting reform. The enquiry was mainiy directed by Sir Charles 
Trevelyan (brother-^iii-law of Macaulay) and later assisted by . Sir Stafford 
Northcotc and issued in due course, in the joint report styled " The organisation 
of the permanent civil service ” (Novr. 23, 1853). The report exposed ruthlessly 
the deplorable state of^ affairs in the service due to the prevalence of patronage 

^ For the text of the Beport of the Macaulay Committee Vide App. F. to P. S. CommissioD 
(1886-P7) Report, 

^ il. Finer^ British Civil Service {19^7} . 

See also, The British Civil Service (Home, Colonial, Indian and Diplomatic) by F. G, Heath 
(1915). The gross abuses in the civil service of the period is reflected ip the nineteenth century 
literature. Cf. Anthony Trollope’s novel ‘ The Three Clerks * for a satire on the prevailing incouip • 
tence and inefficiency, grant and corruption in the Home Civil Service m precom petition d* vs. 
Bitter criticism of the patronage system was made by all right-thinking public rnqp of the period. 
Macau'ay described the Ministry as “ patronage-bureau, aistributing the loaves and fishes ** To 
Carlj^le, pailiament was simply ihe place where ** hungry Greek was throttling down hungry Greek 
on the floor of St, Stephen until the loser cried, * Hold, the place is thin-^.* ” 

* The movement for reform originated in a Treasury Minute of j^ovember 8, 1848, which 
started an enquiry into (he Treasury Department. All the recommendations male were practically 
accepted by the Treasury Board in a Minute of March 27, 1349. This was followed up by similar 
investigation into other Departments, conducted by Sir C. Trevelyan and Sk 8. Nortbeote, 
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system and made recomendations for admission by competitive examination at 
prescribed ages, promotion by merit and classification of the services on the basis 
of the distinction between intellectual and routine type of work. The principles 
underlying the recommendations have set the direction to the future develop- 
ment of the civil service in Britain.® It should be noted that this document 
and the Macaulay Report (1854) issued at nearly the same time bear a family 
likeness, being inspired by the same ideals and principles, which were in the 
air in England at that time. The first step taken in the direction of reforrn 
was simply to institute a qualifying examination and not a competitive one. 

A Civil Service Commission was set up by the order in Council of May 21, 18o5, 
but ,‘influepce’ still played its part in securing norninatjon for the examination. 
At last the services with vei’y few exceptions were thrown open to free and open 
competition, after it was tested in India and found encouraging, by the order- 
in-council of 1870 which was subsequently superseded by another order-in- 
council of January 10, 1910. In the mean time a number of commissions 
investigated mto the problem of the constitution and organisation of the civil 
service. * 

To come back now to the Macaulay Report of November, 1854 for India, 
its principal recommendations centred round (a) age limits for admission, (b) 
subjects of examination, (c) maximum number of marks to be assigned to each 
subject, (d) course of study and discipline during the period of probation. Under 
the first head, the Committee recommended a i*ise in the limits ol age of 
admission. Under the existing rules the mimiiumi and maximum ages of 
admission to Haileybury were 17 and 21 lespectivel} . 'ITe Committee 
recommended instead 18 and 23. I’hcir reason for raising the age of admission 
was to ensure a good general and liberal education in the candidates, indicated 
by obtaining a good degree of some British University, preferably Oxford oi* 
Cambridge. They observed on tliis point: “ It is imdoubiedly desirable tliaf^ 
the civil servant of the company should enter on his duties while still young, 
but it is also desirable that he should have received the best, the most liberal, 
the most finished education that his native country affords. Such an education 
has been proved by experience to be the best preparation for every calling which 

requires the exercise of the higher powers of the mind Indeed, in the 

case of the civil servant of the (Company, a good general education is even more 

desirable than in the case of the English professional man ” lu fixing 

the subjects of examination ^the Commitfee were guided by the following 
considerations : 

(a) The examination should be confined to those branches of knowledge 
which are usually learned by English gentlemen staying at borne, so tliat a 
candidate who might fail, might not have to rqgret that Ins time and labour in 
preparing for the examination was simply w'asted. (b) An excellent general 
education with reference to the duties of any particular profession calculated to 
open, to invigorate and to enrich the mind Is a better pi^eparatkon for anj^ calling 
including that of the civil service in India than a specialised and technical 
education undertaken at an early age without being grounded on a sound general 
education. *‘The duties of a civil servant of the East India Company,'" thoy 
wrote, are of so high a nature, that in his case it is peculiarly desirable that an 
excellent general education, such as may enlarge and strengthen his understand- 
ing, should precede the special education which must qualify him to despatch the 
business of his cutcherry." 

® Vide Beports of ComraiUee of Ecqniry into Public Offices, 2 pp., Vol. VIT of 1854, 

7 An account of tlje stages through which the competitive Bystem was gradually introduced 
into the British Civil Service, will be found in * Public Service in Great Britain * by H. M. Stout 
(1988), Cb. 2 ., H. Finer, op. cif., Ch, II, E. Moses ‘The Civil Service of Great Britain’ (1914), 
Chs. III-V. 
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In allocating the maximum of.marks to each subject they were guided, in 
the first place, by the following preliminary considerations : — (a) that it was not 
to be expected “ that any man of 22 will have made considerable proficiency 
ni all the subjects of examination; (b) that they did not intend “ to hold 
out premiums for knowledge of wide surface and of small depth ; and (c) 
that “ a candidate ought to be allowed no credit at all for taking up a subject 
in whibh he is a mere smatterer/' Then in distributing maiks among the 
subjects of examination they adopted the principle that the marks should “ be 
distributed among the subjects of examination in such a manner that no part 
of the kingdom, and no class of schools, sjiall exclusively furnish servants to the 
East India Company, and “ with an anxious desire to deal fairly by all parts 
of the United Kingdom, and by all places of liberal education/’® 

Working on the foregoing principles they recommended the following plan 
of distribution of marks : — 

English Language and Literature: — 


Composition 

500 

History 

500 ‘ 

General Literature 

500 


l;j(K) 

Greek 

TjO 

Latin 

750 

French 

875 

German 

375 

Italian 

375 

Mathematics, Pure and Mixed 

1000 

Natural Sciences 

500 

Moral Sciences 

500 

Sanskrit 

375 

Arabic 

375 

0,875 


Lastly, the period of probation, which should not be less than one year 
nor more than two years, was to be, in the opinion of the Committee, to be devot- 
ed to studies of a specialised character calculated tc fit the probationers for the 
duties of their new position. On this principle’ they recommended that the 
studies during this period should fall under the following four heads : (I) Indian 
History; (2) Science of Jurisprudence ; f3) Commercial and Financial Science; 
and (4) Oriental Languages. At the end of the course there was to be a 
second examination on the work done during the period of probation. As regards 
the question where they were to study during this period, they seem to have 
been moife inclined in favour of some University or College in Britain rather 
than the Haileybury institution. But as the language of the Act clearly implied 
the continuance of the institution and it was not for them to recommend an 
alteration in legislation, they^ suggested that assuming that Haileybury would 
continue and probationers woufd spend the period of probation there, there should ' 
be a stiffening in the discipline and a ri^e in the standard of studies in the 
light of the new conditions of recruitment. 

The recommendations of the Macaulay Eeport were at that time in a 
sense revolutionary and indicating a thoroughly changed conception of public 
service and the basis of its recruitment. They assumed in the first place that 
the quality of the service depended on broadbasing the area of recruitment 
to the whole community and recruiting it on the basis of merit rather than 


* Ft4e App. F, to F. S. Coiuoiission (1886-87) Report in tbe volume on Appendices^ p. 38. 
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favour and secondly, that the best lest of rnerit in respect of service recruitment 
was the intellectual test which was, in their opinion, also a moral test. As is 
usual in such cases, they received a mixed reception. In certain quarters, 
principally where vested interests were Jiivoived they raised a storm of 
opposition. The two camps into which opinion was divided came to be styled 
as “ Haileyburians ” and Competitionwallahs ” but at last all opposition 
was overcome and the latter carried the day. Not only were the recommenda- 
tions immediately given effect to in India, but as already stated, were accepted 
for purposes of recruitment to the Home Civil Service. It was in a way a personal 
triumph for Macaulay, whose ideas principally inspired the scheme of competi- 
tion. He had once altempt'ed in 1837 to introduce the very sttme principles 
into* the civil services of India but failed. Now at last ho succeeded. It was 
no doubt, mainly due to a change in public opinion at homo which was convinced 
of the inelTicacy of the existing system of recruitment of the British Civil 
Service and was crying for relorm. So the new system was given a chance 
as an experimental measure in India. 

Many of the criticis’ms that were levelled against the new scheme were 
of a fanciful nature, mainly inspired by interested motives and as such may 
be dismissed without much serious consideration.'^ For instance even such 
arguments, were advanced that there was a possibility that the selected 
candidates would not be gentlemen, that all kindly connection existing under 
the previous system between the Directors and the civilians would cease. 
Against the raising of the age limit of the entrants to the service it was argued 
(a) that it would be comparatively dilhcult for the recruits at that age to 
acclimatise themselves in India, {b) that they would lose that flexibility of mind 
characteristic of youth which helps young men easily to take to any avocation 
in life, (c) that a successful scholar at the end of his university course would’ 
have too many allurements at home to be attracted to a position in the Indian 
Civil Service. Of course these criticisms are not altogether groundless, but 
there are equally cogent reasons on the opposite side also on eacli of these. 

The main debatable point about the new system is over the qualifications 
required for recruitment to the service. Whether liberal education of a general 
nature or specialised and technical education are better suited for the equipment 
of civil servants and whether the period of probation should be spent at a 
university or college m Britian or at a specialised institution like the Haileybury 
College were the questions that were hotly debated. The case for a general 
liberal education followed by a specialised education during the period of proba- 
tion in subjects useful for Indian service has been ably justified in the Macaulay 
Eeport and need not be repeated. The authors of the Eeporl) also answered the 
objections of those who pleaded for recruitmeiat of candidates at an early ago 
before they liad the advantage of a libera) education and their subsequent 
training at the Haileybury College in subjects connected with the .duties of 
civil servants in India. On the whole there was sorni? subsuance in the point 
of view of Macaulay than that of Ills opponents. This can be said even apart 
from the subsequent experience of the working of the new system, which has 
amply justified the expectations of its authors. ‘ 

The one significant omission that can he noticed in the report and which 
may rightly be criticised is the fact that the committee made their recommenda- 
tions with an eye only to the British youths or those who have had the 


® Vide aD article i-'lyled “ The Indian Civil Service iu the Calcutta Review t** Vo|. 27. 
(Decy, 1S5G) reproduced froiu the * Times ’ (1856) replying to ciiticism? against the competitive 
syslem made in an ariicle in Blackwood Magazine of April, 185(1. For a comparative estimate 
of the old and new systems of recruitinet to Indian services, see The Competition wallah (186(3). 
by Sir George Trevelyan, Bart, M, P, 
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advantages of education in England, completely ignoring the claim of Indians 
to a share in the Service. Whether they wanted deliberately to exclude Indians 
from appointment in covenanted posts is not clear, but it is quite clear that 
they wanted that those who would -enter the covenanted branch of the civil 
service in India must have received higher education in the British Universities. 
That was practically shutting out Indians, because due to various handicaps 
very few Indians could avail themselves of the advantages of education in 
British Universities and compete at the examination at that early age. Oi 
course it is not suggested that their recommendation wa.s inspired by this 
motive, on the contrary it was done from the best ol intentions, viz., to give 
India the best products of Engdish education which lo them, was best calculated 
to develop habits, and qualities ot mind and character requisite ‘ in good 
administrators. But the point is tliat in making the.r recommendations they 
should have borne in mind this aspect of the question and made adequate 
provision for admission of Indians into the service. 

Another pertinent criticism that can be made against the recommendations 
is the contempt with which oriental subjects were treated in the report and the 
partiality shown to subjects of western education. That is quite apparent from 
tlie distribution of marks assigned to different subjects. Apart from the 
question of cultural value, Sanskrit and Arabic should liave been weiglited more 
than Greek, Latin, French, German, or Italian. The thing is that Macaulay, 
the moving spirit^ behind the Committee had a very poor estimate of oriental 
iauguago.s uid culture of which he made no secret, in the controversy between 
the orientalists* and occidentalists that arose in the thirties over the system ot 
education that was to be patronised by British rulers in India. It is no wonder 
that he should treat oriental subjects with contempt in the scheme of competi- 
tive examination and weight heavily the subjects of western education. 


* On receipt of the report from the committee. Sir C. Wood, the Chairman 
of the Board of Control in a letter addressed to the Chairman and Dv. Chairman 
OI the East India Company, dated Xovember 20, 1854 communicated his general 
acceptance of the recommendations and his proposal to select twenty candidates 
on the results of an examination to be held next year. He was thinking at the 
moment about the best means of imparting to them such further instruction 

as might be thought necessary before tlieir final appointment to India. In that 
connection he had made up his mind, however, about the closing down of the 

Haileybury College, which, he told the Chairman of the Company iii’ that letter 
as. then constituted, was altogether unsuited to 'the instruction of "entlemen 
destined for service in India. Regulations were framed In close conformity 
with the recommendations in the Rejiort and the open competitive examinations 
were held under them m the years IS.'io, 18.1(), 1857 and 18.58. By section 82 
of the Act of 1858, however, thS power of making regulations for Uie holdii'm 
of competjtive examinations was, as we have already stated, transferred to the 
Secretary of State in Council acting with the assistance of His Majesty’s Civil 
Service Commissionersf* SinCe 18.5!) some changes were introduced into the 
rules of examination previously rn.ade by the new authorities, some of which 
. may be noted here. 


In one respect the original recommendation was not acted upon for the 
first few years. Under the regulations origtnaliy framed for the first open 
competitive examination, it was provided that the candidates selected should 
undergo further examinations in the two years succeeding their selection. But 
owing to the exigencies of the Service, it was found impossible at that time to 
carry out these provisions and those selected in the years 1855, 1856, and 1857 

proceeded at once to India without having been submitted to any further test 
and the time of their special training in England was also limited “to one year 
i^nly. In I8o8, however, when the conduct of these exarninations was placed 
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in the hands of the Civil Service Commissioners, in view of the somewhat 
altered circumstances it was thought desirable to revive the plan which had 
been temporarily abandoned ; for some time, however, the plan was only 
partially carried out. 

When the original regulations were framed, a still further examination in 
the native languages, alter the arrival of the candidates in India, was considered 
necessary before they were regarded as qualified for employment. The Civil 
Service Commissioners recommended that if that further examination in India 
was to be abandoned, two years’ probation must be substituted for one year’s. 
Whether they should spend their probationary period at some college in Oxford 
and, Cambridge or at some special institution like Hailey bury — they did not give 
any definite opinion on the question. They pointed out, however, the difficulties 
involved in either of these plans and remarked that in any case it was desirable 
that the probationers should be required to reside either in London or in such 
proximity as would allow of their regular attendance at the law courts for 
securing a legal training. On the assumption that the recommendation for two 
years’ probation would be ficcepted, they suggested that the pecuniary allowance 
to be made to the successful candidates during the second year of their special 
training should be greater than that then allowed during the one year's probation 
and further it would be desirable to institute four examinations to be held 
half-yearly. 

In the new regulations^® the maximum age for admission to the open 
competition was lowered from 23 to 22, because the candidates selected at 28 
were thought to be too old to commence life in India, even if they stopped in 
England for probation for only one year. Later on, as it would lie noticed, the 
maximum and minimum ages were still further reduced very much against ihg 
principles of the Macaulay Committee. 

So far as the subjects of examination were concerned, they remained very 
much the same as recommended by the Committee until so late as 1878, but 
the following changes in the allotment of maximum marks to subjects were 
made even before that year : (1) an increase in the maximum marks in Mathe- 
matics trom 1000 to 1250, and (2) a similar increase in Sanskrit and Arabic 
language and literature from 375 to 500. But in 1805 the marks in the last 
two subjects were brought down to 375 to be raised again to 500 in 1869. Tn 
that same year the maximum marks assigned to National Science were raised 
from 500 to 1000. Tn 1876 m^ny changes were made both in the subjects and 
allotment of marks- among them. A tabular representation of the changes, 
as given in the Eeport of the P. S. Commission of 188G-87‘* is reproduced 
on the next page. 

Whatever the changes effected since the introduction of the competitive 
examination, the main framework has remained unchanged with the underlying 
principles. Subjects of examination and relative emphasis given to them as 
indicated in the allotment of marks have'got to be ana been changed with the 
rise of new fields of study into importance as well as with the growth of new 
ideas in the community. But the assumptions on which the recommendations* 
of the Macaulay Committee were made have remained substantially unassailed 
even to-day. 


The first set of*RegalatioD» made by the Secretary of State in Council was issued m 
February, 1859 {vide pp. Vol. XIX of 1859). 

1* See pp. 31-22 of the Report. 
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Easter, 1878 (under the old system) . July, 1878 (under the new system) 


Subjects , 

Marks. 

Subjects. 

Marks. 

1. English Composition 

500 

1. 

English Composition 

300 

2. History of England, including 


2. 

History of England, including a 


that of the Laws and Constitu- 



period selected by the candidate 

300 

tion 

500 

s. 

English # Literature, including 


3. English Language and Litera- 



books selected by the candidate 

300 

t ure 

500 

4. 

Greek 

600 

4. Lansuage, Literature and History 





of Greece 

750 

5. 

Latin 

8U0 

5. Language, Literature and History 
• of Rome 

750 

c. 

French 

500 

6. Language, Literature and History 





of France 

375 

7. 

German 

500 

7. Language, Lileiatiire and History 


. 



of Germany 

375 

8. 

Italian 

400 

8 Language, Literature and History 

375 




of Italy 


0. 

Mathematics ( Pure and Mixed) 

1,000 

9 Mathematics (Pure and Mixed) i 

1250 

10. 

Natural Science — that is, the 





Elements of any two of the 


ifl. Natural Science — that is 



following sciences, inz., Cbemis- 


^ (1) Chemistry, including Heat; 



try, 500 ; Electricity and 


(2) Electriciiy and Magnetism; 



Magnetism, 300; Experimental 


<3) Geology and Mineralogy ; 



Laws of Heat and Light, 3(X); 


l4) Zoology, (5) Botany 

1000 


Mechanical Philosophy, with : 
outiine.s of Astronomy, 300. 

! 

The total (1000) marks may be 





obtained by adequate proficiency 
in any two or more of the five 
branches of Science included un- 
der this head. 


11. 

Logic 

300 

n. Moral Science — that is Logic, 





, Mental and Moral Philosophy 

* 500 

12. 

Elements of Political Economy 

300 

12. Sanskrit Language and Literature 

500 

13. 

Sanskrit 

500 

13. Arabic Language and Literature ^ 

500 

14. 

Arabic , 

• 500 


BYRON AND DON JUAN 

D. K. Sen, M.A. 

Judgment in iiterafcure follows no definite canons. The mao of letters 
corjsults his own taste, which is a highly individualized thipg and defies clear 
analysis or definition. The casual reader prefers to be guided by the current 
critical opinion, and when a best-seller comes his way, he falls to it with avidity 
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and presently breaks into a paroxysm of praise or blame. The wary critic too is 
apt to go astray and misjudge a book or an author, No doubt a critic is exposed 
to serious risks when judging contemporary literature, and however sober he may > 
be, he might well confuse literature with ethics or politics or other passions of 
life. But the curious thing is that, in other cases too, strangely fantastic judg- 
ments have come from critics of the highest eminence. Their vagaries form 
indeed a most amusing chapter of the history of literature. Sir Philip Sidney's 
criticism of the contemporary drama^ may be easily passed over, but how shall 
we account for Voltaire's criticism of Shakespeare as an inspired barbarian? 
Coleridge struck a new notp in Shakespeare criticism, but his tendency to go to 
the opposite extreme of superstitious veneration^ provoked Ealeigh’s stricture. 

“ This i^ the very ecstasy of criticism, and sends us back to the cool and manly 
utterances of Dryden, Johnson and Pope." Dr. Johnson was perhaps the great- 
est powder in English letters during the eighteenth century, and, in his Lives of 
Poets, proved himself a most penetrating critic of literature ; but he did scant 
justice to Gray, and characterised as harsh and barbarous’'^ the style of Milton,^ 
whom Matthew Arnold regards as “the one artist of the highest rank In the grand 
style, of all our English race.'' Matthew Arnold, too, was no less in fault when 
he spoke of Shelley as ‘an ineffectual angel, beating in the vouP his luminous 
wings in vain." 

Critical misjudgment shows itself in a most glaring form in the case of 
Byron, who at one time shared with Napoleon the wonder of Europe. Born in 
1788, he published his first volume of poetry in 1807. His next work, tlie first 
two cantos of Childe Harold, ran through seven editions in four weeks. He was 
only twenty-four when he thus flashed into sudden, dazzling fame. Petted and 
feted as he was, he kept up his poetical ardour and dashed off a number of 
oriental romances, which helped to carry him to the highest pinnacle of public 
favour.® In 1815 Byron married Miss Miibanke, a straitlaced and puritanid^d 
heiress. No wonder the marriage proved unhappy, and after the birth of their 
daughter, Ada, the two separated. Lady Byron or her people made no specific 
charges, but the British public suddenly developed “ one of its periodic fits of 
morality," and hurled its idol from his dizzy eminence. Enraged at this insane 
treatment, Byron left England forever. “ 1 felt " he said later, “ that if what 
was whispered and muttered and murmured was (rue, I was unfit for England ; 
if false, England was unfit for me." He however loved Ada with every fibre oi 
his being, and when he heard of the bill by which she was made a ward in Chan- 
cery, he wrote to Lady Byron , March, 1817: ‘No one was ever even the involun- 
tary cause of great evil to others, without requital : I have paid and am paying 
for mine — so will you." 

These events deeply affected Byron’s life, and tended to accentuate certain 
hereditary taints in his character. Away from’ home and society, the young 
self-willed rebej lived a reckless life in Venice, and plunged into ail kinds of 
excesses. From this Slough of Despond he was rescued, m 18K>, by the 
beautiful Italian Countess Guiccioli, an ardent supporter , of the liberation 
movement. She now became the poet's chief friend and companion and 
presently infected him with her passion for Italian politics. Byron's poetic, 

i They be neither right tragedies nor right comedies, iningiing kings and cluwnsi etc,, Defense 
of Poesy, USB, 

* Compare his remarks on Aufidias’s speech : ‘*I have such deep faith in Shakespeare’s heait 
lore that I take for granted that this is in nature, and not as a mere anomaly, although I cannot in 
myself discover any germ of possible feeling such as this.” His remarks on the Porter’s speech 
in Macbeth mi^ht also be cited. 

3 Even the gentle Cowper burst out, “Oh ! I could thraah his old jacket till I made his pension 
jingle in his pockets’*. 

< Cf, Sir Arther Quiller-Couch’s tart rejoinder, ‘’The only void in which Shelley beat bia wings 
in vain was a void in Arnold’s understanding'.” « 

S Murray sold 10,0510 copies of The Corsair on the day of publication. 
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ardour, however, continued unabated upder all circumstances. He had written 
Manfredj his first drama, in 1817, and completed Childe Harold in 1818. He 
now “wrote Cain and five more plays. His quarrel with Southey, who had 
dubbed him the leader of ‘ Satanic school of poetry,’ culminated in the publi 
cation, in 1822, of The Vision of Judgment, the most brilliant personal satire m 
English literature. Next year he completed his characteristic work, Don Juan, 
the “Od^^ssey of Immorality,” as a critic put it: He now gave himself to ‘a grand 
object, the very poetry of politics.’ and left Italy to fight for the independence 
of Greece. He had a presentiment of his death, and wrote in January, 1824 : — 

* • 

If thou rcgret’st thy youth, why live? — 

Seek out— less often sought than found — 

A soldier’s grave, for thee the best. 

Soon after this, he was seized with an illness at Missolonghi, and shouted in 
his delirium, ‘ Forwards! forwards! follow me-.’ Then, as his thoughts reverted 
•home, he faltered out to his faithful servants, ‘ Go to my sister — go to Lady 
Byron — Augusta — Ada:’ and next moment death freed him from this ‘vast 
lazar-house of many woes.’ The tragjc news stirred to the depths the heart of 
Europe, and the cry rang out, Byron is dead. 

This brief account of Byron’s life woulfl suffice to show the anomalies and 
contradictions that confronted his biographer in the past. Byron, as man and 
poet, was an enigma to the Victorian age. His elusive personality deceived both 
friend and foe, and a storm of contending passions raged round his name for 
about a century. Byron had undoubtedly real faults of character, and what 
was worse, he seemed to take pleasure m blurting out faked stories of moral 
Lapses in a spectacular manner. His detractors eagerly pounced upon these 
‘confessions’ to prove him guilty of the vilest crimes. He was represented as a 
gloomy sensualist, sunk deep m the ooze of debauchery and bestial pleasures. 
Some later critics thought he was only a swaggering buffoon, a dandified poser, 
whose languor gave way now and then to melodramatic outbursts of self-pity 
and despair. His poetry naturally lost hold on the public mind, and people 
smiled at it without reading it. It soon became a common place of criticism 
to take it as an empty reflex of his own morbid life, and the phrase, Byronic 
pose, became a by -word of reproach. We have it on the authority of Breenock, 
a modern critic, that children were taught to look upon Byron with disgust, as 
a son of Belial, and, above all, to avoid his works. • 

These ‘ moral ' critics were right to a certain extent, -but the spirit that 
animated some of them was partly malicious and their zeal wffiolly misguided. 
They ignored the pbet’s virtues and laudable actions and had eyes* only 
for the trivialities of his prhfate life. They were ‘damned, like an ill-roasted 
egg, all on one side.’ To modern readers, Byron’s chaarcter appears in a new 
and moi*e* favourable light. The closest scrutiny of contemporary records, 
including the poet’s joui^ls and letters (1200, or more, in number), shows that 
he possessed certain noble qualities which did not fail him even at his worst — 
.hatred of cant and hypocrisy, affection towards friends and followers, freedom 
from rneanness or malice, and a passionate love of liberty that made him the 
fearless champion of the oppressed nations of a whole continent. The modern 
critic is prepared to disregard the moral controversy and confine himself to a 
valuation of Byron’s literary qualities. Here, too, the charges against the poet 
are many and formidable. His versification, grammar and diction are such as 
have corrupted the English language. His style is flashy and rhetorical, his 
lyrical gift is poor, his sense of beauty itself is defective. ‘Byron’, says Prof. 
Si^intsbury, ‘ seems to me a poet distinctly of the second *class. His verse is 
to* the greatest poetry what melodrama is to tragedy, what plaster is to marble, 
what pinchbeck is to gold.’ Critics like Scherer have gone a step further, and* 
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put him, ^ where sensible travellers put themselves — in the third class, because 
there is no fourth ! ' 

Scherer made the strange mistake of supposing that Byron's poetry is one 
long tirade of insincerity. ‘Byron’, he says, ‘ has treated hardly any .subject 
but one — ^himself ; now the man, in Byron, is of a nature even less sincere than 
the poet. This beautiful and blighted being is at bottom n coxcomb. He posed 
all his lifelong.' If all this be true, then, of course, Byron is no poet at all. 
The great quality essential to all true poetry (and art) is sincerity. Without it 
one may produce purple patches of high-flown rhetoric, but never a great poem. 
But the charge is false and ^mischievous, the more so as it has just that element 
of truth which saves it from absurdity. True, Byron’s poetry, like his life, 
exhibits a' strange admixture of opposite qualities and tendencies, of courage and 
self-pity, faith in man and cynicism, sincerity and posing, serious thought and 
flippant comment ; moreover, he did not at first see himself as a poet and 
affected to write with the negligent ease of a literary dilettante® — these and 
other eaus.es have, naturally enough, produced a bewildering diversity of critical 
opinion : nevertheless, arieUnbiased reader cannot fail to be struck by the earnest- 
ness and fiery passion of his later work in which he poured forth a lava-stream 
of scorn and irony against sham and superstition. His proud and sensitive soul 
had been deeply wounded by the perverse injustice of a rotten society, and he 
wrote poem after poem to expose its secret sms, its social, moral, and political 
hypocrisy. As a critic says, first emotion, then self-assertion and defiance, and, 
at last, satiric mockery — this is the general course of his development. His 

greatest contributions to literature are his mature satires, Ihe Vision of Judg- 
ment and Don Juan, 

In outward form, Don Juan is a sort of picaresque novel in verse, relating 
the adventures of an attractive Spanish youth who gets mto a scrape at sixteen 
in consequence of which he has to go abroad on his travels. He is ship-weekev 
and cast on an island, where he is found and hospitably entertained by^Haidee, 
the beautiful daughter of Lambro, the pirate master of the island. Ihe love 
idyll that follows is too soon interrupted by the sudden return of Lambro. Ihe 
hero is shipped off and sold as a slave, and Haidee dies of grief. He is next 
introduced into a harem in ferna’e disguise, but he escapes and soon distinguishes 
himself in an assault on the Turkish fortress of Ismail. He now finds favour 
with the Empress Catherine of Bussia, rises to high position in her court, and is 
sent on an embassy to England, Here he lias a taste of fashionable life, both 
in London and at the country-seats of the great, and is last seen in the company 
of Lady Adeline and* her friends. 

■ Byron makes admirable use of the loose frame- work of his narrative for the 
purpose of digression. While he avoids monoton}' by a clever turn from one 
subject to another, he at the same time enlivens his narrative at every step by 
some humoroirs comment or satiric soliloquy. All lileraiure is, in a sense 
personal, but Don Juan is Byron all tlirough. None but a disillusioned English 
noble of the nineteenth century, with Byron's TitaniV energy and passion, his 
intimate knowledge of the depths of social degradation, his scorn^ of sham and 
superstition, could have composed this tremendous satire. We have it on 
unimpeachable authority that, in that age, England or, at any rate, its aristo- 
cracy w^as a sink of avarice and iniquity. Emerson, who first visited England 
in 1833, speaks of ‘ a rottenness in the aristocracy which threatened to decom- 
pose the state ; the sycophancy and sale of votes and honour for place and 
title; lewdnefis, gaming, smuggling, bribery and cheating ; the want of ideas ; 


* *LaraJ Byron says, * I wrote while undressing, afier coining home from balls, in the year 
of revelry, 1814. The Bride of Ahydos was written in four, The Corsair in ten day8...T^€ Giaour 
is but a string of passages.’ 
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the apathy of the nation; the rotten debauchee, let down from a window— a 
scandal to Europe/ Again, ‘ The English, abhorring change in all things, cling 
to the last rag of form, and are dreadfully given to cant. The popular press is ' 
flagitious in the exact measure of its sanctimony, and the religion of the day is a 
theatrical Sinai. The fanaticism and hypocrisy create satire/ Byron was, 
above all, the spoilt child of this society, blindly feted and idolized by it for a 
time, ‘and then ostracized and persecuted with incredible malignity. Dis- 
illusionment however did not drive him to the wilderness, or make of him a 
philosopher like Tolstoi ; it only embittered the poet in him, dowered from birth 
‘with the hate of hate, the scorn of sqprn, the love of love.’ It is this combi- 
nation of personal bitterness and instinctive hatred of sham that gives to his 
satire upon English society, in the latter part of Don Jaan an intensity and 
sureness of touch for which T.S. Eliot ‘can find no parallel in English literature.’ 
The secret of his popularity, as well as his failure as a supreme creative artist, 

IS also to be sought in this fact. He was the spokesman of an age that saw the 
crumliling away of old customs, old theology, old political systems, and he was 
hailed as such by the whole continent. His real sympathies lay with the 
awakening of Europe to a new and freer life ; but he lacked the sanity of true 
genius, the deeper quality of humour that characterized Shakespeare or Cervantes, 
also that stability of character and fuliness of life which we find in Goethe. The 
result Js, he remained all his life a destructive force, the embodiment of the 
spirit of revolt, the creator of a type of literature which is unmatched for the 
impetuosity of its passion, but which fails to satisfy fully our spiritual or 
aesthetic sensibility. This defect is noticeable even in his masterpiece, which 
with all its brilliance and firm grasp of the many-sidedness of life, lacks that 
wider vision which triumph over self alone can give. 

► Within his limits, however, Byron attains to rare excellence in Don Juan, a 
^ patch-work of many colours, a wonderful medley of satire and sentiment, 
cynicism and pathos, sublimity and absurdity. The outstanding note is satire 
and the mock spirit, the logical outccme of Byron’s intellectual growth. The 
satiric effect is heightened by the metre and diction which he selected for. 
the purpose. His favourite verse form, the Italian ottava rima, is handled 
here with an ease and a variety of effect unsurpassed m any literature. 
Even Saintsbury admits that his light octaves ‘ are the very be^t examples 
of the metre in English.’ The diction, too, which is based on the best 
colloquial English of the day, is admirably suited to the peculiar digressive 
character of the serio*comic ‘ epic and greatly contributes to its perennial 
fascination. Don Juan is not really an epic, though Byron says, ‘ My poem 
is epic and is meant to be divided into twelve books, each containing new 
characters, — . 

' After the style of Virgil and of Homer, 

So that my name of Epic ’s no misnomer.’ 


Ibis, of course, is only a quizzical assertion, — but Sir Arthur QuilIer'Couc*h 
who refuses to be ‘ a slave to definition *, says, ' J call it an epic, and I believe 
it will some day be recognised for one of the world’s few greatest epics. 
has this, at any rate, in common with Uie fhacf itself ; it belongs with heart 
and soul to its age, and it paints that age with such lively intensity, with such 
a sweep of power, that no generation to come will ever be able to dispute the 
picture. Still less will anyone dispute the play of life in the story, with its 
multitudinous variety of movement.’ A similar strain of criticism is found in 
E. H, Coleridge, who says, * The argument of the poem is a vindication of the 

natural man its raison d'etre is to exhibit the gieat Hungs of the world — 

!pve and war, death by sea and land, and Man, hall-angel and half demon. ’• 
A poet is not necessarily the best interpreter of his work, but if the question 
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were put to Byron, he might as well qij|,ote, in mock gravity, his own 
‘argument': 

' I won't describe, — that is, if I can help 

Description ; and I wont reflect, — that is. 

If I can stave oft thought, 

...but, as I said, 

I won^t philosophise, and will be read.' 

Whether or not an epic, Don Juan is a most readable book, and appeals to a 
class of readers chiefly by its narrative and descriptive powers. In spite of its 
^eat^ length, about 16,000 lines, in sixteen cantos, it never seems dull. Byron 
is a clever* story-teller and employs suspense, and rapid transition, and other 
tricks of his art, with consummate skill. His invention too never fails. A 
kaleidoscopic succession of vivid scenes and characters enlivens the narrative. 
The description of the ship-wreck, in canto 2, is perhaps the most famous of 
its kind. Coleridge prefers the next canto which describes Lambro’s sudden 
return to his home. Byron^ unique merit lies in interweaving these picturesque 
descriptions with light satiric touches. After the ship-wreck, the survivors — 

‘ Grieved for those who perished with the cutter, 

And also for the biscuit-casks and butter.’ C. 2, 61. 

Don Juan manages to escape — 

‘ 'Tis very certain the desire of life 
Prolongs it : this is obvious to physicians, 

When patients, neither plagued with friends nor wife, 

Survive through very desperate conditions.' C. 2, 64. 

The next chapter introduces the love episode of Haidee, a simple child of 
nature. Who boldly tells her terrible father, 

* 1 love him — I will die with him : T knew 
Your nature's firmness — know your daughter’s too.’ C. 4, 42. 

Haidee has more reality and intensity of feeling than other women of her 
type in poetry. The force and novelty of her character will be apparent if we 
compare her story with its classical precedent, the meeting of Odysseus and 
Nausicaa in the Odj/ssey, Nausicaa would seem to be a slight and shadowy 
figure beside her. 

The success of the third canto, which receives an added charm from the 
inspiring lyric on the isles of (ireece and from the pensive stanzas on the 
‘sweet hour of • twilight suggested to Byron the idea of giving unity and 
purpose to his ‘ materials ’ by carrying his hero from country to country and 
using him as his tool for exposing the ‘ immoral epidemic of the several nations 
in a natural progression,’ The design works well on the whole, the only ex- 
*,ception being his picture of Eussian life and manners, of which he had little 
personal knowledge. With the arrival of his hero in England, Byron treads again 
on firm ground, and his satire too becomes sharp and incisive. His old baronial 
residence, Newstead Abbey, calls forth a most beautiful burst of poetry. His 
characterization also is at its best in this part. Lord Henry and Lady Adeline 
and their frieAds are real men and women and carry with them the warrant of 
life. Shrewd conjectures have been made about the originals of some of th^ese 
characters, and if Miss Millpond stands for Lady Byron, it is possible that 
^Aurora Baby, ‘ the smeere, austere Catholic,' represents, to some extent, the 
Countess Guiceioli, in deference to whose moral scruples Byron took the 
very unusu al step of laying aside the unfinished Don Juan for more tlfan a year. 
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This might well bring in here tlie vexed question of the relation between 
art and morality and the endless controversy connected with it, but the subject 
is vast and complicated, and beyond the scope of this short study. Byron, 
however, mady merry over this momentous question, stoutly maintained that 
‘his object was morality,’ ^ *tis always with a moral end that I dissert, like 
grace ^ before a feast,’’ and blamed Plato for having ‘passed the way to 
more immoral conduct than all the long array of poets and romances.’ ** He 
was furious when his friends demurred to the publication of Don Juan. He 
called them ‘ a puritanical committee and attributed the public clamour to 
‘ nonsensical prudery.’ He could not efen wink at the omission of a single 
stanza, containing the lines: 

‘And do not link two virtuous souls for life 

Into that moral centaur, man and wife.’ 

* I will not permit any human being,’ he wrote to his publishers, to ‘‘ take such 
liberties with my writings.’ When, however, Bady Blessington remarked 
that a poem like Don Juan would not please Ada, he remained thoughtful and 
silent for a time,® and then replied, ‘ You are right. I never recollected this 

I will write no more of it — would that I had never written a line !’ On 

this question Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch says, ‘ If I hesitated at all to com- 
mend Don Juan to the young, I should hesitate, not in prudery, but rather 
because it appeals less to the young than to mature men and women.’ There 
is force in the argument, but it must at the same time be admitted that this 
tradition of immorality is like a blot in the poet’s escutcheon which time has 
not yet wiped out. 

• English critics of to-day prefer to dilate upon Byron’s faults of style and 
I versification. Coleridge puts it in a nutshell with the brief remark, * the art 
of versification was lamentably neglected by Byron.’ Matthew^ Arnold dis- 
. cusses the point at length and tries to show that in the matter of * the correct 
and consummate management of words ’ Byron had something of ‘ the 
insensibility of the barbarian.’ To clinch his argument, he chooses .some lines 
from Byron and compares them with certain lines from Shakespeare or Milton. 
He, however, readily admits that Byron and Wordsworth are the two greatest 
English poets of the nineteenth century. Many later critics have followed 
Arnold’s line of argument, but their conclusions are far less favourable to the 
poet. Of this school of critics, special mention must be made of Swinburne. 
His position is, in a sense, peculiar. In the first flush of enthusiasm he main- 
tained that ‘Byron can only be judged or appreciated in the mass,’ -and 
descanted upon ‘ the splendid and imperishable excellence wliich coVers all 
his offences and outweighs ^11 his defects — the excellence of sincerity and 
strength’ ; but in a later essay, he shifted his ground and proved to his satis- 
faction, tiiat Byron’s verses break down too often into sheer bell-man’s rhyme 
and kitchen-maid's grammar! He even maintains that Byron’s continued 
popularity on the continent is in no small measure due to "the improvement 
that his verse undergoes in the process of translation into a foreign tongue ! 
Of course, the critical necromancer can prove or disprove whatever he pleases, 
but we have it on the authority of Goethe that Byron's Continental fame rests 
on a firm and secure basis. ‘ The English may think of Byron as they please.’ 
says Goethe, ‘ but this is certain that they can show no poet who is comparable 

to him He is undoubtedly the greatest genius'® of our century.' And in 

this matter Goethe's voice is the voice of Europe. 

8 Vide Canto 12, 86 and 39, and Canto 1, 116. 

• ® Byron knew that there was ‘ an eleventh commandment to the wom’en not to road it* 

, 8 Arnold makes capital of Goethe’s word ‘ talent,* but his argument is more ingenious than 
convincing. 
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Training of Fishing Communities 

Success oi* a fishery depends mainly on the fishing communities. They 
are really the backbone of a fishery, whether tresh- water, estuarine or marine. 
No amount of research, scheme or other high sounding words will be of any 
use unless we think of th'b uplift of the said communities. We generally 
think of investigations, possibilities of fishery questions, income and expendi- 
ture without proper consideration for the fishermen. India had at least 20 
different reports on fishery matters since the time of Dr. Francis Day, but it 
is regrettable that none contains the proper amount of consideration for fishing 
communities. 

Now unless we can have a thorough change in their condition, education 
and betterment of their pecuniary position, we would not have a fishery of the 
proper type. 

The fishing communities or fishermen of the three main types of fishery 
have a large number of castes and sfib-castes when considered on an All-Tndia 
basis. The four great religions are represented amongst them, viz,, Hindu 
Jalia Kaibartas of Bengal, the Mohammadun Moplas of the West Coast, the 
Christian fishermen of Travancore State and Buddhist fishermen of the Chitta- 
gong area of Bengal. 

The fishing communities do not comprise only fishermen, but there are 
boatmen, carpenters, blacksmiths, spinners, divers, etc. When we want to' 
consider them, we will have to consider them together rather than separately.^ 
The training of these vast communities is all empirical, handed down from 
one generation to the next, without proper guidance and control. In most 
provinces except perhaps in one or two there is practically no attempt on the 
part of either government or public to give them the proper aid. Each and 
every one has exploited them in a shameless manner. What should he given 
to them is a real and beneficial training; primary education should be given with 
a fishery bias. Inspire them with vigour and energy and give them such 
understanding that they can be able to stand on their own legs. We have seen 
before our eyes the recent famine and depopulation of these mighty com- 
munities. 

■ The syliabus and curriculum of primary schools for fishing communities 
should be such that every thing would be taught with a fishery bias. The 
Vernacular language as well as English should have every lesson on fish and 
fishery matters; wordbooks with all the nomenclatures of fish and fishery; 
Mathematics with four simple rules; weights and measurements in ’•relation 
to fish; Geography of their own district with ’all prbducts and commercial 
commodities particularly fish; the province in relation to that district and 
ultimately in relation to India as a whole. The different forms of fish and 
fishery in relation to different habitats such as ponds, heels, lakes, rivers, creeks, 
sea and ocean should be taught. While considering upland they should have 
a general idea of hillocks, hills, mountains and their rapid streams in relation 
to the fish population. Climate and temperature and their effect on fish and 
fishery. Science and Hygiene should also be taught in relation to fish and 
fishery. As for example, in connection with nature study, they should know 
that the fish belongs to Zoology and its food may be either animal or plant; 
a broad classificatibn showing different habitats and clear distinctions between 
terrestrial and aquatic life, and so on. Hygiene can also be taught in relatiou 
to fish life. For example — after keeping a live fish in a ‘hundy’ with water for 
a Viumber of days without giving food or any aid of respiration it dies and why 
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Utility ot oxygen gas ; how food is digested in the system of fish ; what are 
the four principal types of food and so on. From fish one can then come to 
personal hygiene. Besides these subjects in the primary fishery school there 
should be a little carpentry, smithy, spinning classes and also practical 
lessons on fishery matters, such as when and where we can collect the particular 
fishor.fry; different 'methods of rearing, feeding and catching them ; how 
much of a particular fish can be kept in a given quantity of water ; how to 
spot out different variety of fish and so on. Each fisherman should be an 
expert swimmer and if possible good diver. Occasionally they may be shown 
educational films on fishery matters. * • 

This may be compared with the Wardha Education Scheme. Support 
of the above scheme may also be found in tlie Arab Government Agricultural 
School. IVo hundred and thirty-two school gardens were maintained and 
supervised by trained teachers in Palestine. In a number of schools bees 
were also kept. The Jewish authorities conduct several colleges, and at the 
instance of the Government they established courses for the training of 
elementary teachers in agriculture. Manual training is also encouraged. 

Each division ot the province, that have many fishing communities must 
have a high school with a fishery bias. Like tlie primary school they must have 
everything taught in relation to fish and fishery up to class VI. Beyond that 
the ordinary subjects should be identical with ordinary high school except that 
there will be a subject called fish and fishery. This will be more towards the 
practical side- rather than merely theoretical, such as identification of eggs, fry 
and fish of the locality, the peculiarity of local fish, breeding season and local 
breeding ground if there be any ; migration of estuarian fishes and breeding 
•season of those, if the school is near an estuarine area ; migration of sea fish 
^for particular season for those that live near the sea ; food of the fish : How 
to manure the tank ; how to prepare the pond for putting in fry ; how to 
render respiratory aid to fish of the pond; how to clean a pond; how a ‘bhery’ 
should be kept; how to manure the ‘bhery'; how to salt fish for preservation;, 
use of other preservatives and the utilisation of fish products; how to extract 
oil as cottage industry ; use of fisli-scale to prepare toys. 

Besides these there ought to be a good work-shop for training in carpentry 
and for preparation of country boats and their repair. To prepare wooden 
floats for nets ; smithy for preparing and repair of boats, preparation of hooks, 
etc. ; spinning for yarns to prepare nets of different kinds. Besides these 
there ought to be physical exercise in the. form of swimming and rowing in ponds, 
rivers and sea. Each such high school must have a museum of local fish and 
fish products. The» teachers of the high school of this kind must Jia.ve a night 
school simultaneously with the day school. These night classes should be 
maintained for adult education, not so much for actual reading or writing but 
for lecture on general topics of fishery and to impart new knowledge 
amongst adult fiaherni(rn. Here Government educational films may be shown 
occasionally on fishery matters. General education and such other education 
by which the fishermen may^ be directly benefited should be imparted. The 
benefit of having co-operative society, social hygiene, personal hygiene, etc., 
may be stressed on them. 

The teachers of high schools may be trained in the University of Calcutta 
for fresh water and estuarine and at Madras University for jnarine fishery. 
Teaching requires some experience and those that have no experience cannot 
do. it properly. Technical men always lag behind in this direction. In a 
non-teaching technical institute or Government Department the students 
suffer a lot. The best procedure would be to entrust * the education to 
a* Teaching Institute and if there be any expert belonging to any technical 
Institute, he may have his lectures under the control of the Teaching Institute. 

4-~1644P-VII 
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There is a general move for having a Central Fishery Research Institute 
for each main class of fishery soon after the war. Dr. Baini Prashad, the 
fishery expert to the Government of India, is of opinion that there ought to be 
two, one fresh water and estuarine and the other marine. For expert opinion 
the Zoological and Botanical Surveys of India ought to be strengthened. 

The Central Research Institute for fresh water and estuarine .fishery 
should be at Calcutta, and the marine at Madras. After ail, the results achieved 
by these Institutes are to help the fisheries and fishermen and thereby the 
general public. Unless these Institutes are run as private bodies with Govern- 
ment grant-in-aid, fishing t communities would not co-operate with them 
sincerely. ^ If they are private concerns, then there may be voluntary contri- 
butions from the fishing trade, as they generally contribute towards temples 
as in Bengal or towards the maintenance ot churches as in Travancore State. 
Contribution towards the Central Research Institute will enable them to think 
that these Research Institutes are really their own, otherwise Research 
Institutes run entirely by Government will be of no use to them as they 
would not adopt their findings. 

These Central Research Institutes may be in close relationship with 
Calcutta University or Madras University a.s the case may be so that with the 
least possible expenditure the Iiistitnte may get the help of different branches 
of Science like Botany, Physiology, Chemistry, Physics (for meteorological 
data), Bio-Chemistry and also Anthropology. 

In this connection we may state that the Marine Biological Station at 
Plymouth was started by Sir E. Ray Lancaster with the financial contributions 
of the fishermen of the British Isles. Although this Institute gets a substantial 
grant from the Government, it is still run as a private concern and even 
today fishermen think that Institute as their own. Human nature is the^ 
same everywhere. 


II 

Auxiliary Development of Fisheries 

I have already dealt with the general development of Fisheries in India. 
Now I shall write on the auxiliary development of the three main branches 
of fishery, viz., fresh-water, estuarine and marine. 

Regarding the breeding of the fresh water fish, first we must ascertain 
the .factors relating to the spawning of major carps as they do not breed in 
stagnant ponds. This leads us to enquire about the physical and chemical 
nature of the rain water or current water and the' substances held in solution 
or in suspension. We should also ascertain about the topography ot the 
particular area. Lastly we should also ascertain about the Biological 'factor of 
the fish itself in a particular season. ' ^ ; 

As for rearing, food is the primary essential factor. Now this food depends 
upon the flora and fauna of the pond, heel or river. Each plant body taken 
by the fish should be studied in every detail vin aMs its life-history,, habit and 
mode of reproduction and variation, in different seasons. Similarly, each fauna 
of the pond is also to be examined and the part it plays as food of a particular 
fish. Each animal body taken in by a particular kind of fish should be studied 
such that its life history and breeding habits are known. After ascertaining the 
flora and fauna of the water we should also know about the ecology of the wijter 
itself. Only knowing about the water will not suffice, until we know about 
the details of the soil underneath the water. This leads to the question of the 
physical nature of the soil of the pond, beel or river. Another point in connection 
with the soil sets one thinking of the explanation for the loss of water in ponds 
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situated very close to a river whose level of subsoil water may be such that 
the river may draw away the water of the pond partially or entirely. The 
flow of the river water and its deposit or silt has also some relation to the 
flsh population. This leads us to many other facts such as the changing of the 
course of the river, the effect of putting * Jog ' or ‘ Kata ’ in the river as 
obstacles to the risk population preventing migration further down the river. 
These generally are put by the lessee of a particular part of the river for his 
own benefit. 

As for big rivers the origin of the river and peculiar position of fish popula- 
tion in its relation (o the environmental ooiiditicln should be studied. The 
peculiarity of the terminal portion of the river where there is tidal water that 
can bring about a thorough change of the fish population is to be noted. The 
water of the sea that enters into the river changes both the physical and chemi- 
cal nature of the water of tlie river. The degree of salinity of such water of the 
river and its effect on the fish population has to be determined. Simultaneously 
with the fish population the flora and the fauna of that portion of the river 
should change to such an extent that a sea creature like neris could be found in 
the Ganges near Sodepur about 10 miles north-east of Calcutta. All these data 
will indirectly help for the development of fresh-water fisheries in rivers. 

Besides the above points we should aleo study the effect on the living forms 
by the conslruction of weirs which checks the vigorous flow of a river such 
as the Anderson weir near Panagar on the Damodar river. This sort of 
obst acle may lead to the cliecking of the distribution of fish population from the 
upper range of the river to the lower. In order to have an even distribution, 
generally fish ladders are put so that the fish can climb up from one side of the 
jveir and can go down to\vards the other side without injury. Everything 
depends upon the rate of the flow. One should not forget to mention about the 
*dam and barrage in connection with big rivers in order to collect water and also 
prevent flood of the area concerned. These dams are generally to be erected in 
order to prevent floods of the river and to irrigate the vast area concerned. Now 
when there will be a vast collection of water, the natural course would be to 
(Uiltivate fish m it. The higfi embankments of the dam have got lock-gates 
so that at will one could get waters on the other side of the lock-gates 
with enormous rapidity. If there be fish in the collected water, what would be 
their fate? The dam must have a channel on a higher level to divert water. 
In Bengal there is a proposal .of having a dam on the Barakar river. The 
Pyblic Works Department and the Eiver Eesearch Department are doing the 
preliminaries. In India we have many such dams like Krishnasagar dam, 
Mettur dam and also barrages like the Sukkur barrage m Sind. The^ rapid 
waters of the springs or falls hf^ve a tremendous effect on flora and teuna and also 
on the life of the fish. These form a subject of important study as for instance, 
the effect ^of its subsoil and the various adoptive modification of the fish in order 
to cope tvith the rapid winter. 

In connection wuth Estuarine area the first form of study would be the 
variation of salinity of water at different seasons and their effect on the life of 
the different fish form ; the variation of flora and fauna of the place ; the 
availability t)f food and development ; the ^ effect of erecting bundhs ; even 
mud wails have to bo put up after knowing the strength of their resistance. 
The tidal charts of the sea, creeks and channels should be known thoroughly in 
order to know the condition of the water and the season for spaw^ning of different 
estuarifa fish, the flora and fauna of the bhery ; their habit and habitat; their 
food and mode of reproduction ; condition of the soil ; percentage of the salinity 
of the water at different seasons and flood in the creeks and how to prevent it. 

, Eegarding marine fishery the most important thing is the survey of the sea, 
ascertaining the various depths, migration of flora and fauna and particularly 
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those that serve as food to different types of fish ; the toed of these plants and 
animal forms, their life and habitat ; deterinination of modern contrivances for 
catch such as motor boats, launches, etc, 

I have spoken of the various factors both physical and biological, affecting 
the fish life both in the fresh water and salt. The determination of such factors 
as I have touched cannot possibly be done by one fishery, institute, the main 
duty of which is to increase production and supply of fish. To get at the "know- 
ledge of these factors one has to range over matliernatics, physics, geology, 
botany, soil survey, irrigation and navigation. The collection of such a vast 
data on different lines can best be done, at a Biological Keseareh Station, It is 
lamentable that in India there is no such institute as yet. We have a marine 
fishery station in the Madras Presidency but the existing institutes are too busy- 
in procuring sea fish and marketing them. They Inive no scope for research on 
physical nature of sea water, depths of the sea, etc. The result is tliat the 
fishery department has to go without many important data bearing on fish life. 
If the biological stations are installed with proper equipment and with necessary 
staff, not only the fishery departments but other biological departments and 
other scientific institutions will get tlie maximum benefit. We may mention 
here that Dr. Baini Prasad, Fishery Expert to the Government of India, has 
also mentioned in his memorandum tliat the various Universities may help a 
great deal in this direction as they are doing in Europe and America. 

The Biological Institute apart from research work can supply marine speci- 
mens wanted for educational purposes m our schools and colleges. Their 
researches will tap fresh sources of various chemical substances such as the 
manufacture of iodine and other useful things. Secondly, as auxiliary we may 
mention those industries wliich depend on fisli and products. For example 
artificial pearls from fish scales, Codliver oil from shark. ♦ 

Again as supplementary to fishery what is needful is the manulaciure of 
implements for catching fish in fresh and estuarine w^ater and at sea, boat* 
making and also yarns for making fisli nets and lines. Therefore other auxiliary 
industries to be started on the lines suggested should receive our attention. 


Round the World 


Tendencies in the Balkans— 

One of the most interesting features of the Balkans to-day is I he treatment of the national 
minorities. Especially in Yugoslavia the treatment of t’ e national minorities varies from case to 
case in accordance with communist policy. The Hungaribns, inspite oJ- their truculent attitude, 
are favoured, "fhe Serbs are a majority in the Voyvcdiira, but the Hungarians, under the 
command of Kosta Nagy, are the real masters. 

Albanians are ‘also favoured— except iho-e Albanian groups who have been held responsible 
for crimes committed against Se lbs. * ♦ 

In Macedonia a new Macedonian nation is being created Fiver siice V^'orld War 1, Macedonian 
secret societies have been very active, continuing the tradition and propagating the ideas of the 
old Macedonian organisation, Macedonia fUsorta. Macedonian nationalism has always been 
strong in the Balkans, especially in the 19th century. Macedonian * irredentists ’ have been 
responsible for troubles in Greek and Turkish Thrace, in Bulgaria and other parts of the Balkans. 
The Macedonians are now very keem on “ cultural nationalism.” Persons, W'bose names end in 
•— itich * (Serb) or * — off ’ (Bulgar), must adopt the ending ‘ — ski ‘ (Macedonian) * 

Feelings and passions between the ditferent racial and cultiiial groups in the Balkans have 
always been intensely bitter and political vendettas are a common feature of Balkan life. The 
Balkan Entente litid such treaties were merely ephemeral. Secret societies dictated tl)e policies 
of Balkan diplomats and upset their plans. Thus, cohesion is not the natural order of things in 
the Balkans, where warring minorities create political chaos. ' T1 ere the rulers and administrators 
are aptly characterised by the Turkish phrase Baliq bashdan kokar (** The fish rote at the 
bead)’b ' 
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Industrial Revolution in tbe British Colonies — 

In an article in a recent issue of T/te Confemporory Review some interesting facts are given 
regarding the industrial development of certain British colonies. The article deals with ‘ chimney- 
stacks and trade unions in the African Jungle.’ War exigencies have created factors by which 
mushroom industries have grown up on all sides. Of course, what has been done is only the 
barest minimum and it is also a fact that ‘mushroom industries’ have no staying power. That 
oxide of vanadium has been discovered in Ceylon does not prove that Ceylon has grown 
overnight into a hectic industrial zone. So far, perhaps, the vanadium supply has only been 
scratched* Nevertheless world supplier of vanadium bein.{ linaited, Ceylon vanadium may have a 
chance. Geological Survey reports are not followed in a flash by gigantic indu^itries. 

Before (he war, Hongkong and Palestine were perhaps the only colonies with secondary 
industries. Possibilities in ceramics, firebricks, tiles and pottery have been explored in East Africa. 
Northern Rhodesian copper criiuing has been rapidly** indiistrialisjd ’ because of the war. Southern 
Rhod sia possesses now a factory which will soon pr^uce between 600,000 and 1,000,000 blankets 
and rugs a year. The c mcern lias been erected on ^6100,000 of local capital. Keny^, also, has 
been supplying the armies of the Middle East with heavy equipment. The Port of Mombasa 
also is to be extended. In West Africa there has been a tremendims amount of conetructional 
work in port development^ extension of railways and laying of new lines, improvements to 
existing roads and the building of new ones, the laying out of camp sites and oil installations. 
Great drainajre schemes are also being carried out. 

, Thus, the psychological condition for iodustri ilisation has been created by ther war in many 
colonies ; but it remains to be seen what will happen in these colomes after the war. Will Britain, 
as ruler of these colonies, find it in her own economic interest to encourage their development 
after the war, or will those colonies ;u3t remain as primary producers—to receive expjrts from 
Britain as before? 

Turkish Yersatality— * 

In this war Turkey bas shown tremendous diplomatic sowp/e?se— dictated by fundamental 
national interests, by an awareness of ‘ Turkism * [Tiirkdjiiluk). With diplomatic adroitness — 
and all nations ^re more or less adroit in tl eir own self-interest — she has now qualified for a seat 
at the post-war peace conference. 

Turkey had been keeping on good terms with all belligerents. This was dictated by more 
Gian self-interest. Her action cannot be misunderstood if w’e study it in its historical context. 
Keraalist Foreign Policy (ably followed by Ismet Inonu) was based on ‘ non-entanglement ’ and 
• non-interference ’ and the Fore'gn Policy of Turkey to-d»y is merely a continuation of tbe same. 
Turkey is protecting her national interests- just as De Gaullian Fiance and Soviet Russia are 
protecting their own national interests, albeit in a more silfish manner. According to one writer 
on foreign affairs “The vagaries of Turkish policy, the lack of principle or ideal, the motive of 
selfish interest and fear : these are common features ot our unhappy civilisation, mixed as they may * 
be with incidental acts of heroism and self-sacrifice. But Turkey is a small power, the victim of 
Great Powers and their misdeeds. ’’ The writer could also have added that the circumspection 
shown by Turkey is in the best traditions of the New Turkey. 

Whither Hungary ? 

Hungary is out of the news, for, the moment; but, it is very doubtful if gaiety bas 
returned^io Budapest with the Ziganc music and Czardas dance. Hungarian political life has 
always been rent by cabals and even in defeat thereJs a hectic internal striving after power. 

Democracy among the Magyars has been practically non-existent. Even the great Kossuth, 
who led tl e fight for the Jiberation of the serfs, was not exactly liberal towards the non-M'kgyar 
races The landed proprietors have t<jo often followed the politics of Bethlen and others. Hungary 
has been called the most feudal of the modern European States. 

Count Michael Karolyi, the liberal Hungarian statesman, is in exile ; be could te a balancing 
and sootliijij? factor in Hungarian politics. Perhaps in that event also, Czechoslovakia and other 
neighbours of Hungary could ^Ive frpntier and other disputes with her amicably. 

• S K. C. 


glcnicms anb polices of 

The LastPeshwa and the English Commissioners vl8l8-1851).— By Dr. P. C. Gupta. Published 
by Messrs. 8 . C. Saikar & Sons, Ltd., CoIJoge Sq., Calcutta. Pages Demy 8vo 110. Price Rs. 6. 

Dr. Gupta is well known to students of history as the author of a thesis on the li^e of the 
la^ Peahwa Baji Rao. The present is his latest production, describing tHat Peshwa's life in his ^ 
eiAle at Bithut (Brahmavarta) on the Ganges in D. P.» controlled by four British Commissioners 
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during a period of 33 years. The most striking feature of Dr. Gupta’s studies in original materials 
existing iu the Imperial Records Dept, ia the profuse ^videnc<5 one obtains about the selfish vagar es 
of British policy, which knows no moral basis beyond expediency, as is too palpably illustrated in 
Britain's treatment of India’s case even at the present moment. Chapter VI of the author’s 
work, entitled “ Bengal Regulation 1 of 1932” eloquently describes to what length a heartless 
and imperious government can go. 

The last Peshwa Baji Rao surrendered his person and his raj lo Sir John Malcolm on 3rd J une, 
1818, and died a virtual prisoner at Bithur on 28 January, 1851. The sur^;:ender was by no means 
uDConditionai like that of Hitler’s Germany at the present moment. It was based on certain 
clearly defined conditions which were never observed either in word or spirit. During the period 
of 33 years, four British Residents, Low, Johnson, Cooke and Manson held office as controllers 
of Baji Rao’s actions and movements. Of these four the last had the longest regime of 20 }ears 
(1831-51). Curiously enough the first years cf Baji Rao’s incarceration at Bithur coincides with 
Napoleon’s banishment to St. Helena an^ both Ihe distinguished prisoners had Low as their 
keeper. Fortunately Baji Rao’s Resident Sir John Low was not quite so heartless as his name- 
sake tft St. Helena, whose freaks have become almost proverbial in history. 

From a historical point of view the book affords quite an interesting reading and advances 
research in a Utile known phase of Maratha history. 

G. 8. Sardesai. 


Medium, of Instruction. — By Shriinan Narayan Agarwal, Principal, Govindram Saksaria 
College of Commerce, Wardha, C. P. With a Foreword hy Mahatma Gandhi. Published by 
Messrs. Vora & Co., Publishers, Ltd., 3, Round Building, Kalbadevi Road, Bombay 2. Second 
Edition, 1945. Pp. 47. Price Re. 1 - 4 . 

After stating the reasons for the introduction of English as the medium of instruction and 
condemnation of its unhtness for the purpose by even British educational experts, the author proves 
that large numbers of failures in exatninatioTs are due to this objectionable method and also that 
it kills originality and smothers intellectual initiative. He maintains that great leaders have 
appeared in India nob because, but in spite of, this highly artificial system, a fact which must be 
readily admitted by all who have given any serious consideration to the mafter. Principal Agarwal 
has next pointed out, and that rightly, other disadvantages arising from the adoption of English, 
the most serious of which is that it has kept apart the English-educated intelligentsia and the 
masses. After meeting the objections urged against the use of vernaculars, he has offered practical 
suggestions for the replacement of English by the mother-tongue of students. 

In this small, but highly suggestive book, the author has entered a well-reasoned and 
convincing plea for the use of our vernaculars for imparting instruction in even the highest stages^ 
and, incidentally, supplied reasons for the adoption of Hindusthani for All-India purposes. We 
congratulate him for what w’e consider a valuable contribution to the subject. 

Not By Politics Alone. —By Atulananda Ch alter jee. Foreword by Sir Maurice Gwyer, K.C.B., 
K C.S.I., D.C.L., formerly Chief Justice of India, Vice-Chancellor of ti e University of Delhi. 
Published by Messrs Thacker, Spink & Co. (1933), Ltd., Calcutia. Pp. 160. Price Rs. 5. 

Mr. Cbatterjee is the author of three books published previously, in all of which he has, 

directly or indirectly, dealt with the composite Hindu-Muslim culture, prob ibJy tie fineet and ihe 

most valuable among the durable achievements of the joint efforts of the members of the two 
communities, pointing out how our recognition cf this fact would tend to encourage the disappearance 
cf communalism. It is the same conviction which has made him write his fourth book in which he 
has added much to what he had said previously on the subject. 

At the very opening, the author has emphasised the fact that progress towards larger unity 
and not disruption is one of the fundamental principles under which Nature works. Ho contends 
and that rightly, that political pacts baaed on the immediate reeds of the hour and eloquent con- 
demnations of communaliGm have hitherto failed to uproot it. ^He has some valuable things to say 
as regards the assistance history, written from the right perspective, can render, towards the solution 
of the communal problem and pleads for a fresh approach on the cultural plane suggesting the 
establishment of an Institute of Cultural Fellowship to that end. This he admits is a ’ong term 
solution but maintains is the only satisfactory way of meeting the ^ji^cult situation created by ds 
presence in our motherland. ' i, • 

The dignified way in which the communal problem is treated and the angle from which it is 
approached make this book an outstanding contribution to the literature we already possesa on thi? 
*^most vexing of subjects. 

The World That Works.— By the Rt. Rev. George West, Bishop of Rangoon. Published by 
Messrs. Thacker & Co. , Ltd, Ram! art Bow, Bombay. Pp, 111 Price Rs. 5* ^ 

Mankind consists of a small class of men who feel no hesitation in proclaiming and setiog on 
the principle that they will allow nothing to stsnd in their way to attain their object and these, 
from one point of view, are certainly honest. Most of us wouldi however, like to succeed eVen when 
we definitely know that it is wrong and that as far as possible, without disobeying certain stanqS'*’^® 
of conduct we have set up for ourselves. What is surprising is our uttter failure to recognise tbe 
wrong motive behind this attitude and our immense capacity for self-deception. This makes it 
cHot only possible but almost natural for us to lay all the blame for such difficulties as we may have 
to face or such far from desirable steps we may have to take in our pursuit of unworthy aims, 
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on the man we are trying to overreach. In a word, we would like to carry out our often reprehensible 
plans mainly for personal aggrandisement in sonrie shipe or other and, at the same time, try to 
enjoy peace of mind by drowning the voice of conscience on the plea that undesirable. ethods are 
forced on us by the obstinacy of the persons against whom we are compelled to proceed All this 
causes friction which the author proceeds to show is almost a universal fact. 

The author contends, and that rightly, that all the unhappiness and misery we see around us 
ariaes from friction in iBe family, among fellow workmen, between employers and employees, 
the rulers and the ruled, between country and country, and race and race. Viewed from this 
standpoint, there can be no doubt that wrong relationships in every sphere of life constitute the most 
insistent all-world problem as also that it has arisen from the universal tendency to perceive clearly 
the mote in the eye of the other fellow while refraining t© acknowledge the presence of the beam 
in our own. * • x • 

If there is only one problem appearing under protean forms, it follows that ordinary ways of 
solving individual problems as for example the intervention of friends and well-wishtera in family 
disputes, the good offices of conciliation committees in industtial or communal disputes, or reliance 
on war to end differences between countries are unreliable or, at least, temporary expedients for 
removing the difficulties created by wrong relationships. The only satisfactory solution is that 
which will goto the very root of the matter by placing these relationships on a right and correct 
basis. 

This hook, the outcome of deep conviction, gives the views of the present Bishop of Rangoon 
and, incidentally, of the hundreds of thousands of men and wotnen of all races and religions, 
belonging to every sphere of life and living in various countries in the world who, after giving the 
technique suggested an honest trial, have realised its applicability and its competency in solving the 
personal, family, group, racial, national and even international irobltrns facing mankind everywhere 
today. It teems with very vivid accounts of th^r experiences and carries conviction for, in 
practically every case, the reader is supplied with the names of the people concerned, the difficulties 
they had to overcome, the succe.'^s achieved, and the means adopted for the purpose. It is shown 
how in every case, the establishment of right relationships depends on one factor only, — absolut's 
surrender to God, a difficult task for those only who would plan out things for themselves and then 
expect our Creator to bless their efforts even when an attitude contrary to what is demanded by 
Him is implicit. 

The book is recommended to those learned-minded men who have hitherto failed in making 
the world work in their way and wffiose lack of success has compelled them to realise that trial 
has to be given to a different and probably a hitherto untried method for making the earth a better 
place to live in. 

India’s Sterling Balances.— By “Villager.” Published by Twentieth Century Publications, 
Kadamkuan, Faina. Pp. 24. Price Six Annas. 

“ The Behar Herald,” now more than seventy years old, which enjoys such a well-deserved 
reputation for the sobriety of its outlook, its piactical patriotism, and the courage wdth which it 
has always championed what it regards as the right, is bringing out a series of pamphlets. Some 
of these will deal with matters of immediate moment while others will treat of subjects of permanent 
interest. It is presumed that the one under review partakes of the nature of both for the proper 
utilisation of our sterling assets has both a short and a long term aspect, The author, who we 
are told, belongs to the West and who, unless the inference drawn by the reviewer from a study 
of his work is mistaken, must be either a student of economics with a realistic outlook or, more 
probably still, actually engaged in banking probably in an exchange* bank under non-Indian 
managemenl, has very lucidly set forth the real nature of the balances and shown how, under the 
existing Reserve Bank Act, they cannot be used in the particular way generally envisage’d by 
Indians. He is for amenAing it to generally meet India’s econo nic aspirations but, as a 'realist, 
points out how the manufacture of gdods in India would be meaningless until the villagers possess 
more purchasing power. It is here that he comes forward with what many* would regard as an 
unorthodox suggestion. But the present reviewer does not believe that it should not be given a 
trial dr, wdrse still, condemued offhand, merely because it is unorthodox. The Publishers’ note 
at the end of the pamplriet atft^ers the main objections urged against the writer’s suggestion. 

This thought-provoking pamphlet is recommended to every one, who is not afraid of exercising 
com moil sense in dealing with this matter or of adopting a new* and untried, nonetheless a promising 
»way, of utilising our sterling balances fdr the economic uplift of India’s millions. It is admitted 
that certain difficulties will have to be overcome if this is done, but it is not believed that they are 
insurmountable. 

H. C. ModKfifUBR. 

The following books have been received for review : — 

'* The Economic History of India, 1600-1800 by Prof. Radl akamal Mukorjee (Publishers : 
Longmanl, Green & Co., Ltd.). 

Rajadharma by K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar (Publishers : The Adyar Library). 

The Principles of Philosophy ’’—.by H. M. Bhatfcacharyya (Publishers: Calcutta University 
Preas). • 

• “ Social Ecology ’* — by Prof. Radhakamal Mukerjee (Publishers : Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd.) 
“ Bankeirs* Advances Against Goods” — by D. S. Sastri (Publishers: Thacker & Co., Ltd, . 
Bombay). 
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“ Our Economic I^blems ’’—by J. D. Unwin (Publishers: George Allen and Unwin, Lid., 
Lcndon). 

“ The Mind of Mahatma Gandhi by R. K. Prabhu and U. R. Rao, with a Foreword by Sir 
S. Radbakrishnan (Publishers : Oxford University Press). 

“ Economic Planning in India by R. V. Rao (Publishers ; Kitabghar, Rajkot). 

French Foreign Policy by Prof. Thompson (Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs)* 

“ Siam by Sir Josiah Crosby (Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs). 


(5)urselt>e0 

CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 

The following is a list of inipor^ant recent additions to the University Library collections : — 

General Works 

“ A History of the Public Library Movement in Great Britain and Ireland *’ by lohn Minto 
(London, Allen and Unwin, I932j. « 


Philosophy 

“ America’s Progressive Philosophy ” by W. H. Sheldon (New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1942). 

“ Al-Baru’l badi ashar, a treatise on the principles of Shiite Theology ” by Hasan B, Yusuf 
B.’ali Ibn’ul-mu'tahhar al hilli. Translated from the Arabic by W. M. Miller. London Royal 
Asiatic Society Publications). . 

Social Sciences History^ etc. 

“ Social Ecology” by Prof. Radhakamal Mukherjee (Calcutta Longmans). 

** The Economic History of India- 1600-1800 ” by Radbakamal Mukherjee. (Calcutta, 
Longmans). 

War and Diplomacy in the Japanese Empire ” hy Tatsuji Takevchi (London, Allen and 
Unwin). 

“ The Administration of the Sultanate of Delhi ” by Prof. I. H. Qureshi (Lahore, Sb. 
Muhammad Ashraf, 1942). 

Literature 

“ Modern Hindi Literature— A Critical Analysis ” by Indranath Madan (Lahore, Minerva 
Book Shop, 1939). 

Milestones in Gujarati Literature” by K. M. Jhaveri. 

Geography, Travels, Biography 

‘ “Humayun Badsbah ” (2 Vols ), by S. K, Banerji— with an Introduction by the late Sir 
Denison Ross (liondon, O. U. P.). 

“ A View of the English Interests in India ; and an Account of the Military Operations in 
the Southern parts, of the Peninsula during the [Campaigns of 1782, 1783 and 1784” by William 
Fullerton of Fullarton (first published in 1787, London). 


Behgali Literature ' , 

“ Sri Krishna Vijay of Maladhar Basu ” Edited by Rai Bahadur Khagendranath Mitra 
(Calcutta University Press, 1944). 

“ Vaidesiki ” by Prof. Sun'.tikiimar Chatterji. 

** Varater Nabajanma ” by Sri Aiirobindo. 

Bankiin Chandra 0 Mussalman Samaj ” by Rezaiil Karim. 

** Biographies of Harinath Majumdar, 

Trcilokyonath Mukhopadhyay, 

Rangalal Bandyopadbyay, 

Jogendrachandra Basu, By Brojendranath Banerjee (Bahgiya 

Akshayebandra Sarkar, ^ Sahilya Parisbad Publications) ^ 

Bajendralal Mitra, 

Nabinchandra Sen, 

Tshanebandra Bandy padhyay. 



Obituary 

LATE DB. H. K. SEN 

In our last issue we announced the sad and untimely death of Dr. H. K. Sen, Director of 
Industries, Bihar and sometime Ghose Professor of Applied Chemistry, University of Calcutta, ' 

Dr. Sen had a brilliant and varied academic career. He had worked as a Kesearch Assistant 
under Acharya Sir P. C. Ray and had imbibed from him his love of hard work and intellectual 
discipline. In 1913 he went to England for further study and worked in the Laboratory of 
the late Pfof. Jocelyn Thorpe in the Imperial College of Science, London. In 1915 he obtained 
the D.Sc. Degree of the University of London. In 1920 he joined the University of Calcutta as 
the First Ghose Professor of Applied Chemistry. For 16 years he served in this capacity and 
built up the reputation of his Department. He was an enthusiastic Professor and organiser. In. 
fact, he was one of those scientists and pioneers who have made the University College of Science 
what it is today — the centre ‘of useful research. * • 

Twice as Ghose Travelling Fellow he visited Europe and worked in the laboratories of Germany 
— in 1922 and again in 1930. He was elected President of the Chemistry Section of the Indian 
Science Congress in 1927 and of the Indian Chemical Society for the term 1940-41. He was a 
Foundation Fellow of the National Institute of Science of India, He was also the Chairman of 
Fuel Research Committee (1943) and of the Heavy Chemical Industries Committee in 1944. 

From 1936-44, he was Director of the Lac Research Institute at Narakam, near Ranchi. 
There he undertook vigorously many new and original lines of research — especially in Plastics. 

' In 1944 he went to Patna as Director of Industries, Bihar ^ A man of indefatigable energy, 
his heavy duties laid a heavy strain on his bealih but nobody could imagine that the end was so 
near. 

Dr. Sen was a rriaii of great simplicity, and a charming conversationalist ; a man full of 
geniality , and bonhomie. It was a pleasure to listen to him and to be in his company ; his 
kindliness and hospitality would long be remembered by bis many friends and anecdotes from his 
well-stored mind, enlivened by flashes of puckish humour, would be sadly missed. 



Official Notifications, University of Calcutta 

Orders by the Yioe-Ghanoellor and Syndicate of the 
University of Calcutta 

Notification No. T. 709 

B?A. Examination, 1947. 

^ ENGLISH 

In modification of this Office Notification No. T. 697, dated the 18th December, 1944, it is 
hereby notiBed that * Sh&kesp?are — Macbeth,’ has been prescribed in place of ‘Shakespeare — Antony 
and Cleopatra,’ in English for the B.A. Examination of 1947. 

* Senate House, ‘ J. CHAKRAVORTI, 

The Both May^ 1^45 Registrar. 


B. E. Examination 

The undermentioned candidate having qualified in both the Sections of the Examination 
18 now declared to have passed the B.E. Examination (Civil Engineering Branch, Old Regulations), 
held iu August, 1943 

Non-Collegiate Student, Bengal Engineering College, Sibpur— Surath Singh 
. Senate House. A. P. DASGUPTA, 

The 6th June, 1945. Controller of Examinations (Ojfg.). 
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Diplomik In Obstetrics and Gynaecology 

It Is herejjy potjified {or general inforiufttion that the insertion of the following new Chapter, 
viz,. Chapter XUX-S, relating to the Diploma in Obstetrics and Gynaecology, after Chapter 
XDIX'A of the Calcutta Uniyersity Begulations, Edition of 1946, has been sanctioned by Govern- 
laient 

Chapter XLIX-B 

I, An examination for a Diploma in Obstetrics and Gynaecology shall be held in Calcutta 
twice annually at such time as the Syndicate shall determine, the approximate date to be notified 
in the Calendar. 

а. Any Bachelor pf Medicine or Licentiate in Medicine and Surgery may be admitted to this 
examination on production of certificates of bating, subsequent to passing the M.B. or L.M.S. 
Bxaipihation (pr ap examination equivalerft thereby) cf a University in British India, 

" (a) seived aa a ^puse Surgeon for at least six months in an Obstetric and Gynaecological 
pospital or the Obstetric and Gynaecological Departments of a General Hospital recognised for this 
purpose and subsequent to this, 

(h) attended for % period of one year in a recognised institution a course .of _40 lectures and 
40 denjODstrations in the following subjects : — 

Practice of Midwifery 
TPractice of Gynaecology 
Anatomy of FemaleTelvis 
Elementary Embryology 
Pathology of Female Organs 
Ante-Natal Pathology, 

ic) and personally performed during this neriod not less than six obstetrical operations and 
conducted at least ten labour cases under the supervision of the medical staff of the recognised 
institution. 

In case the requirement laid down in Section 2{a) is not fulfilled, the candidate will have to 
attend lectures and demonstrations in a recognised institution for an additional period of six months 
in the subjects enumerated under Section 2(b). 

3. Each candidate for admission to the examination shall send in hia application to the 

Registrar with a certificate in the form prescribed and a fee of Rs. 1(X) at least one month before 
the date fixed for the examination. * 

4. A candidate who fails to pass or present himself for the examination shall not be entitled 
to claim a refund of the fee. A candidate may be admitted to one or more subsequent examinatiofis 
on payment of the prescribed fee on each occasion. 

б. Every candidate shall be examined in the following subjects i'- 

ll) Obstetrics ... ... ... ... ... One Paper 

(2j Gynaecology and Diseases of a newborn child ... ... Oue Paper 

A Ulinical and Oral examination in Obstetrica and Gynaecology shall be held. 

The examination is specially intended to test the student’s knowledge of the practical side of 
Obstetrics and Gynaacology. 

Senate House, J. CHAKRAVORTI, 

The 28rd June, 1946, . Registrar, 


MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 1946 & 1947 

CLASSICAL LANGUAGE 
Latin 

In modification of the previous notifications on the subject the following courses of studies 
have been prescribed in Latin for the Matriculation Examination in 1946 arid 1947 ; — 

For th^ Examinatim of 1946 : 

(i) Caesar De Bello Gallic©, Book IV. 

(it) Virgil Aeneid. Book VI (Verses 1-647) 

For the Examination of 1947 i 

i 

(♦> Caesar De Bello Gallico, Book V. 

(iV) Virgil Aeneid, Book VI (Verses 1-647), 


Sen»t« Siomc, • 
fh* IMt June, 1946. 


J. CHAKKAVOBTI, . 

Regittran 
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INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATIONS, iW 

ENGLISH 


(a) Intermediate Poetical Selections (latest edition, published by the Calcutta University) 
Pieces to be read — 

• (1) Shakespeare. The Merchant of Venice, Act IV, Sc. I 

(2) Milton. On his Blindness; L’Allegro; II Penseroso 

(3) Wordsworth. Yarrow Visited ; Yarrow Un visited 

(4) Coleridge. The Bime of the Ancient Mariner 

(5) Byron. The Ocean 

(6) Shelley.* To Night 

(7) John Keats. Ode to Autumn 

18) Tennyson. Morte D’Arthur; Sir Galahad 

(9) B. Browning. The Patriot 

(10) B. Bridges. London Snow 

(11) B. Kipling. Cities and Thrones and Powers 

(12) W. de la Mare All that’s Past 

*13) B. Brooke. These Hearts were woven of human joys and cares 
(14) Owen. Anthem for Doomed Youth 

(h) Intermediate Prose Selections (latest edaion, published by the Calcutta University). 
Pieces to be read — 

(1) J. H. Newsman. The Northmen 

(2) Sir James Jeans. The Dying Sun 

(3) D. H. Lawrence. The Iiocking» Horse Winner 

(4) W. M. Thackeray. George HI 

(5) Virginia Woolf. Dorothy Wordsworth 

(c) Intermediate Bible Selections (latest edition, published by the Calcutta University). 
Pif'ces to be read — ^ 

Genesis — The Story of Cain and Abel 

Exodus Mount Sinai and the Ten Coramandmenis 

Judges— “The Story of Gideon 

The First Book of Samuel— The whole 

The Book of Daniel — Belshazzar’s Feast 

The Gospel according to St. Mathew — 

(а) The Visit of the Wise Men from the East 

(б) The Massacre of the Innocents 

(c) John the Baptist and the Baptism of Jesus 

id) The Temptation of Jesus 

(c) The Sermon on the Mount 

(/) The Feast at Levi’s House 

ig) The Parable of the Sower 

(/i) A Group of Parables 


VEBNACULARB , 

• Bengali 

Intermediate Bengali Selections (latest edition, published by the Cafeutta University), 
to be read— 


Akshaykumar Datta 
Bankimchandra Chattopadbyay 
^ Bajkri.sbna Miikhopadhyay 
Kaliprasanna Ghosh 
Girishchandra GBdkh ...‘ 
Bameschandra Datta ... 
Bipiuebandra Pat 
Babindranath Tagore ... * 
Akshaykumar Maitreya... 
Swami Vivekananda 
Asutosh Mukhopadhyay... 
Bamendrasundar Trivedi 
Balendranath Tagore ... 

* Arabinda Ghosh 
Saratchandra Chattopadbyay 
Kbagendranath Mitra ... 
Mohammed Barkatollah... 


Prose 

... Mitrata 

... (fl) Biral, (6) Bahubol 0 Bakyabal 

... Sabhyata 

... Aeru 

... Vivekananda 

... Haldighater Juddha 

... Bangadaraan 0 Bankimchandra 

... (a) Sabityer Samagri, (5) Masada 

... Sekaler Sukh>Dubkba 

... Swadfesh Mantra 

... Jatiya Sahityer Unnati 

... Mahakabya 

... Bubha Utaab 

... Ksbamar Adaraa 

... Andbarer Bup 

... Acbaryya Bamendrasundar 

... Kabi Hafez 


Pieces 


Bidyapati 
Kasiram Das 


Poetry 

... Atma Samarpan 
... Samudramanthane Sib 
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Madhusudan Datta 
Biharilal Chakrabarti ... 
Hemcbandra Bandyopadhyay 
Girisbcbandra Ghosb 
NabiDcbaDdra Sen 
Babindranatb Tagore ... 
Akshaykumar Baral 
Dwijendralal Roy 
Bajanikanta Sen 
Cbittaranjan Das 
Jatindramoban Bagcbi 
Satyendranatb Datta ... 
Nazrul Islam 
Humayun Kabir 


(a) Bangabbasha, (b) Niladhwajer Prati Jana 

Himalay 

Satisunya Kailas 

Juraite Cbai 

Naridbarma 

(a) Bhasba 0 Chanda ; ^6) Sadbana ; (c) Sankba 
Manab Bandana , 

Mebar Palan 
Setba ami ki gabiba gan 
Sagar Sangit 
Sabarir Pratiksba 
Sindbu Tandab 
Daridrya 
Janma 


Hindi 


Intermediate Hindi Selections (latest edition, published by the Calcutta University) 
whole book. 


SECOND LANGUAGES 


The 


Sanskrit 


Intermediate Sanskrit Selections (latest edition, piiblshed by the Calcutta University). Pieces 
to be rcad“- 

(1) Sibicharitam 

(2) Bavana-BibhisanS, Sambadah 

(3) Niyateb Prabhutwan 

(4) Kavya Purnsbotpattib 

(5) Eajabahanachantam 

(6) Kadambaribilap 

(7) Damayantikatha 


Pali 

Intermediate Pali Selections (latest edition, published by the Calcatta University). Pieces 
to be read — t 

Prose 


From Devata Ayacana to Dedication of Jetavana and the following pieces Buddha and 
Bahiya. Schism at Kosambi. Buddha on the Welfare of the Vajjis, Nibbana. Jaccandhanam 
Hatthidassanam. Importance of Silo. Notion of Puggala. 

Poetry 

Padhana Sutta. Dhaniya Sutta. Gathas of Talaputa and Punnika. Dutiya Dhammasangiti. 
Despatch of Missionaries. 

Intermediate Pali Selections (latest edition, published by the Calcutta University). Pieces 
t^ be read : — 

Prose 


The hrst seventeen pieces from Devate Ayacana to Dedication to Jetavana. 

Poetry 

Rejoicings at Siddhattha’s Birth. 

Dbariya Sutia. 

, Downfall of the Brahmins. 

Gathas of Silave and Mabapajapati Gotami. 


Bengali 

Rabindranath Tagore. &ankal^--Piece8 to be read Sikshar Milan; Porba 0 Paschim ; 
i Sarat; Bansbi; SandyaTTPrabhat. 

Bankimchandra Chatterjee. Kamala Kanter Daptar— Pieces to be read i—Easanter Kokil ; 
Phnler Bibaha ; Biral ; Dhenki. 

Michael Madhueudan Datta. Chaturdaspadi Kabitabali — Pieces to be read ; — Kasiram Das 
Kirttibast Ealidas, Jasber Mandir, Sripanchami, Fran, Aswin Mas, Karun Eas, Bir 
Eas, Roudta Bas, Iswarchandra [Vidyasagar, Valmiki, Mitrakshar. isity) 

Biharilal CJbakrabarti. Kavya Sangraha (published by the Calcutta Unhe . Pieces 
to be read— 

(a) Saradamangal, Canto II ; (b) Sadber Asan , Canto I. 

MobitJal Majumdar, Kavya Manjuea—Picces to be read: — Syimsundar, Biber Dakebalaya 
Yatra, Matri-Slangal, Bankim-Biday, Prarthana (Rabindranath Tagore), Cbashar Gbare, 
Charbak 0 Munjubhasha, Siulir Biye, Bangla Ma. 

Senate House, J. CHAKBAVOBTI, 

c The 19th Junei 194$* B egisirwr. 
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B.A* examination, 1M7 

ENGLISH 

{Pass q^nd Honours Course) 

(a) A Book of Essays (latest edition, published by the Calcutta Uoiversity) 

Pieces to be i:ead : — 

(1) Hazlitt. My First Acquaintance with Poets 

(2) Asquith. Biography 

(3) Lowes. The Noblest Monument of English Prose 

(4) Virginia Woolf. How It Strikes a Contemporary 

(5) Huxley ^ ^ Wordsworth in Tropics 

{b' Young, C. B. l^elected and Edited by). * Great Engllbh Poems. Poems to be read 
From Milton to Browning, with the exception of Dryden and Pope. 

(c) Pater, Walter. Appreciations — The whole book with the exception of (i) La Mo/te and 
Hi) Postscript. 

ALTERNATIVE PAPER IN ENGLISH 
English Essays (ed. Cuthbert Robb). The whole book. 

VERNACULARS 

Bengali 

Jatiya Sahitya— Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhyay 
Pieces to be read - 

(а) Mahnkabi Michael Madhusudan Dutta 

(б) Banga Sahityer Bhabisyat 

Samalochana Sangraha (latest edition ,*published by the Calcutta University) 

Pieces to be read : — 

(a) Bankimehandra-Chattopadhyay— Dinabandhu Mitra 
(h) Akshaychandra Sarkar — Jaydeb 
" (c) Rabindranath Tagore — Sahiiya Samalochana 

(d) Jitendralal Basu — Adhunik Banga Sahitye ‘Ma’ 

(e) Purnachandra Basu— Ramprasad 
Cbitra -Rabiodranath 

neces toTeTeao?^ 

(а) Chitra; (6) Antarjami; (c) Sadhana; (d) 1400 Sal. 

Assamese 

Prose 

J. Dowerah. Kathakavita. Pieces to be read ; — 

Ejoneeburee; Mogoneear; Epakigolap ; Cbehoki Manooah; Etitipoebi Charai ; 
Shapon ; Prakriti; Pralay ; Satru aru Mitra; Simaie Diahee Dhara ; Ketoki 

Poetry 

Jogeswar Sarma— Satapatra. Pieces to be read 

Laksminath Bezborua. Malatee 

Cbandrakumar Agarwalla. Prakritee 

Ambikagiri Raichaudhury. Tandra Bbanga 

Laksminath Pukan. . Brahmaputrar Prati 

Parbati Prosad Barua. Sonar Harina 

Dimbeswar Neogi. Abodhs 

Baghunath Chaudhury. Dahikatara 

Jamuneswari Kliataniar. Bidai 

Durgeswar Sarma. Kibejen nai nai 

Ratneswar Mahanta. Shasan 

MoBzuddin Ahmed. Din Kana 

Hites^Ar Barl)orua. 

Surjyakumar Bbuyan. Sristee Patanee 

Lakhmidhar Sarma. Maran Deota 

Nilmani Pbukan— Jyoti Kana. Pieces to be read* 

* Dhrubatara; Akas; Diganta; Nijam ; Sagor; Khud; Ssndbya; Tustee; Tyag ; 
Ekagrata; Bbrantee; Pachoa; Bijnayan. * 

SECOND LANGUAGES 
Sanskrit 
(Honours Course) 

Vedic Selections (latest edition, published by the Calcutta University) 

Hymns to be read 

(1) Hymn. No. 1. Agni (1. 1) 

(2) 8. Suryaf 1.116) 

(8) „ 6, Indradl. 12) 

^ (4) „ 6. Mitra and Varuna (V. 62) 

(б) .. 7. Pasan (VI. 64) 
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(6) Hyron. No. 8. Yama (X. 14) 

(7) 9. Ak8a(X. 84) 

(8i „ 10. Hiraoyagarbha (X. 121) 

(9) 11. Deviaukta (X. 126) 

Satapatha BrabioaDa 
Manu — Matsya Katha 
Isa— Upanisad (Verses 1-10) 

Svetasvatara (Chapter III.) 

Pau 

{Pass Course) 

P'TQSe 

B.A. Bali Selections (latest editioa, published by the Calcutta University) 

. , Pieces to be read 

Majjbima Nikaya : Dhamroacetiya Sutta, Bfaaddekaratta Sutta 
Aggi Vacchagotta Sotta 
Milindapanha : Pages 37-72. 

Atthakatha : Marriage of Visakha, Porana Vajjidhamma, 

Quarrel between Ajatasattu and the Vajjis. 

Poetry 

Dharamapada ; The following vaggas : — 

Yamake, Appamade, Citta, Puppha, Sahasse, Jara, Atta, Magga, Danda, Naga, Brahmans. 
(The Appamada and Sahassa Vaggas are to be read along with the Apamada-Vaga and 
Sahasa-Vaga of the Prakrit Dhaminapada, published by the Calcutta University), 

Samyntta Nikaya : The following pieces , 

Kutikai Jata, Acchara, Kavi, Sisupacela, Vajira, Vangise. 

Pali 

(Honours Course) 

B.A. Honours Pali Selections (published by the Calcutta University). Pieces to be read : — 

Prose 

Digha Nikaya : Last Journey of Buddha, Problem of Future Existence » Kutadanta Sutta. 
Vibhauge : Paccayakara Vibbanga. 

Vinaya Callayagga: Pancanati Vinaya-Sangiti. 

Samantapasadika : Legend of Asoka, Nos. 2, 4. 5 and 6. 

Poetry 

Thera-Theri-Gatha : The Psalms of Talaputa and Isidasi. 

Suttamipata : Brahmana-dhamniika Sutta and Parayanavsgga (Vettbugatha). 

Saundarananda Kavya : Nanda Parivrajanan. 

Chronicles : Acariyavadan. 

Bengali 
(Pass Course) 

Sakta Padabali (compiled by Ray, Amarendranatb). Portions to be read Agamani and 
Vijaya only. ^ ... * 

Sonar Tari, by Tagore* Rabindranath. Pieces to be read Sonar Tari : Hing Ting Cbhat ; 
Paraspjthar ; Vaianab Kabita ; Dui Pukhi ; Gan Bhanga ; Samudrer Prati ; Visva-nritya ; Nayabad ; 
Bandhan ; *Mukti. , 

Mahabharati, by Bagcbi, Jatindramohan : Pieces to be retd (o) Kama; ib) Puryodban ; 
(c) Mahananda Math ; (d) Bbakta Bhola. 

Jijnasa, by Trivedi, Ramendrasundar : Pieces to be read fo) Sukh na Duhkha ; (b) Satya ; 
)c) He Bara ; id) Saundaryya Tattva. * 

Senate House, ' J, CHAKRAVORTI, 

The 25th June^ 1945. " BegUtrar. 

DIPLOMA COURSE IN LIBRARIANSHIP * 

Term 

The term begins in July and extends over one academic year. Tbe date 
of tbe beginnitrg of tbe term is notified in tbe papers. 

Course of Studies 

(1) Classificatipn— Theoretical and Practical. 

(2) Cataloguing — ^Theoretical and Practical. 

* Full particulars may be obtained from the Dnivereity Librarian » Asutosh Buildingi 
Calcutta UniTersity. 
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(3) Library Organisation and Administration. 

(4) Bibliography and Book Selection. 

(5) Beference Work. 

(6) General Knowledge. 

(7) Languages. 

The course is intended to be intensely practical in character. Besides 
attending practical classes in classification and cataloguing students will be 
required to work in the various sections of the library for about two months. 

. Admission ^ 

Admission to the course will be open fo graduates only. Not more than 
16 students will be admitted to the course every year. Applications for 
admission to the course should ordinarily reach the University in the pres- 
cribed form by the 7th June. 

Selected candidates will be duly informed and they should immediately 
get themselves formally admitted by paying necessary fees in the' University 
Cash Office. 

Fees 

The fees are Rs. 100 payable in four instalments. 

Examination 

An examination will be he'lcT at the end of the term (the date being 
fixed by the Syndicate). 

The Examination fees are Rs. 40. 


. Regnlatioos (loeluding Syllabus) 

1. An examinaiioD for a Diploma in Libranansbip shall be held annually in Calcutta and 
in 8ucb other places as shall from time to time be appointed by the Syndicate, the dates to be 
duly notified. 

2. Any candidate may be admitted to tbe examination provided that after taking a Degree in 
this University be has prosecuted for not less than me academic year a regular course of study in , 
the subjects offered by him in the Librarianship Trailing class organised and conducted by the 
University. 

3. No candidate shall be admitted to the examination unless he has attended not less than 
75 per cent of the Lectures and Practical Classes provided and has produced the prescribed certificate. 

4. Every candidate for admission to the examination shall send his application to the 
Begistrar, with a certificate in the fcrm prescribed by the Syndi cate with a fee of Rs. 40 not less 
than two months before the date fixed fof the commencement, of the examination. 

6. A candidate who fails to pass or appear at the examination immediately following 
the completion of bis term shall not be entitled to claim a refund of the fee, but such a candidate 
may be admitted to one or more subsequent examinations on payment of the prescribed fee on 
each occasion on his prosecuting a fresh course of study as required under Section 2 above 'during 
the year immediately preceding the examination at which he presents himself. 

6. The examination shall be *written and practical and in accordance with the prescribed 

syllabus. The Paper-setters and Examiners shall be appointed by the Syndicate on the recom- 
mendatiqn*of a Committee to be apnaally constituted by the Syndicate. The Syndicate shall 
also appoint an Examination Board to consider the results and report the same to the Syndicate 
for confirmation^ * • * 

7. Every candidate shall be examined in the following subjects and marks shall be distri- 
buted as given below 

(1^ Glasaification .*• 

(2) Cataloguing 

^31 Library Organisation and 
Administration. 

<4 1 Bibliography and Book 
Selection. 

(5) Beference Work 

(6) General Knowledge 
i7) LBOguages 


• 

Marks 

Two papers tTheoretical one paper . 

.. 75 

and Practical one paper). 

.. 76 

Two papers Do. Do. 

.76+76 

One paper ... ... •** Iw 

One paper •. 

100 

One paper 

.. im 

One paper ... ... , 

.. 100 

One paper 

.. 100 


800 
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Any two of the following languages, other than the candidates’ mother-tongue, are to be offered. 
Not more than one language ia^to be selected from one group 

Group A 

(a) French; (b) Germao. 

Group B 

(o'> Bengali; (b) Hindi; (c) Urdu; id) Assamese. 

Group C 

(a) Sanskrit ; ^b) Arabic ; (c) Persian ; {d) Latin ; (e) Greek. 

The Syndicate shall have power to modify or to add to this list. 

Each paper shall be of three hours and shall carry 100 marks. 

8. In order to pass, a candidate must obtain 40 per cent of the marks in each paper and 
60 per cent of the aggregate. li be passes, and obtains 70 per cent of the aggregate, he shall 
be declared to have passed with Distinction. 

9. ' As Boofi as possible after the examination the Syndicate shall publish a list of successful 
candidates. The names of those who have passed with Distinction will be arranged in order of 
merit. The names of other successful candidates will be published in alphabetical order. 

10. The limits of the different subjects shall be as indicated below. Books shall be prescribed 
from time to time by the Syndicate : — 

CLASSIFICATION 
^ Paper T 

Library Classification : Theoretical 

Nature and purpose of classification. Theory and general rules of classification. History 
and comparative study of the principal schemes of library classification. Critical study of different 
classification schemes. 

Paper II 

Library Classification : -Practical 

Practical course in classification schemes. 

CATALOGUING 
Paper I 

Library Cataloguing : Theoretical 

Object and purpose of cataloguing. History of library cataloguing, various forms and kinds 
of catalogues and their purpose. Comparative study of cataloguing codes, particularly the 
Anglo-American Code. Special problems of cataloguing in Indian libraries. Special cataloguing : 
maps, plans, prints, etc. Methods of displaying catalogues. 

Paper II 

Library Cataloguing : Practical 

Practical course in library cataloguing in accordance with the Anglo-American cataloguing 
Code with special reference to Indian problems. 

LIBRAKY ORGANISATION AND ADMINISTRATION 

Library organisation. Modern idea of the library. Library legislation. Library planning, 
library furniture. Special libraries. • History of library movement in different countries with 
special reference to India. ^ 

Library staff, ordering,* accessioning and preparing books for the shelves. Library records. 
Method of work for different sections and departments. Library finances and statistics. Library 
committee* Annual report. Library extension work. Preservation of books, records and other 
library materials.* Stack room and shelving methods. Stock-taking. Charging system and 
lending methods. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY AND BOOK SELECTION 

Essentials of good book production. Collation and description of books. Material of biblio^ra* 
phies. Compilation of bibliographies. Historical bibliography ? Hi8t€)rj of printing ; paper and 
book-binding ; book illustration ; history of authorship; publishing and book-seliing. Different kinds 
of bibliography ; preparation of copy for the press ; style of printing and proof reading. 

Principles of book selection. Aids and guides to selection. . Method of selection. Book selection 
committee — its formation and function.* 

REFERENCE WORK 

Different types of reference works. Essential equipment of a reference library. Reference 
libraiy method and rootine. 

GENERAL KNOWLEDGE 

Such general knowledge as enables one to handle books in the library on various subjects, 
tbe subjects to be prescribed from time to time by the Syndicate pn tbe recommendation of 
Llbrariansbip Training Committee. 

LANGUAGES 

^ Such working knowledge of the languages as enables one to follow intelligently tbe contents 
and tbe title pages of books and periodicals. 



CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS 

5. ENGLISH 

^ Intermediate Bible Selections. 2-8. 

Syllabus of Poetics, by Prof. 11. 8t{'])hon, M.A., D.I)., Pli.D. (Secorul Edition, revisi'd and 
couKidorably enlarged.) Demy ^vo. pp. 2‘,M, Ks. d-0. 

* • * 

Tliis book pointB out the fundanienlal ideay regarding* poi try contained in Ibo works 
of Wonlswoi'th, Coleridge, Sludlev and Aristotle, and expaiidy, explains and applies them 
to some (‘Xtent, with a view to ladping student. s to think out th(' subject fur tiuhnselves. 

Studies in Spenser, by ^[olunimohan Pliattaeherje, M.A., P.L., Demy Hvo. pp. 98. Pc. 1-8. 

dhiis is part of a thesis approved for tla^ Promehan<] P\oyc-hand Resi^ireh S'.udent-hip of 
the Pniv(n‘si\y of Caleuita. 

Courtesy in Shakespeare, bv ^Fobinimohan Bhaitaehene. Ph.D. Demv 8vo. pn 21G 

Ks. 30. ^ . n • 


This lume oml>odies pan of tbt‘ work don(' by Dr. Ithattaeberjo as a Crbosp Travelling 
Fellow of till? rniversity of (‘uleutta for tlie y(K\r 193G. 

Studies in Shelley, by Amitakumar SemwAF A. Koyal 8vo. ]>p. 3i3Fxvi. Es. 4-0. 

tin the Poetry of’ Matthew Arnold, Robert Browning and Rabindranath Tagore, bv A. C. 

Aiko'; M.A. Koval Svo. p[e 310, Rs. 


This book embodies n series of h'ciinvs on the writings of tlirse tjliree poets, and o 
compnrat'.vc review of their works, 

Indian Writers of English Verse, l.y L.uika Glio-.o, .ILLiU. Pmiy 8vo, p]>. 165. T!?, 2-0. 


The Supernatural in English RoraanUc Poetry, 1780 1S30, hv Sukuraar Dmt MA 
I'li.D. Pemy 8vo. p)>. -ilB. Rs. 3-8, ' . - • . 


B.L., 


This is 
Philosophy. 


a thesis a Improved hy 
An atlonpt h:is het'n 


td\e University of Caleiitta for the degree of Doctor of 
• 1 ^ . luade in thi.s book to bring into due relief and relation 

a special aspect ot Enghsh romantic ]H)eirv, viz. 
survey of snpernatiiralism, its growth a.nd pha.s<\s of 


1780-1880. 


its sui)eniatura]isin. It 
development in English 


IS a critical 
poetry during 


. J>y S, K. Basil, M.Sc. 


**uetry, Monads and Society (Sir rieorg<‘ Slanh'v 
of Madras), by Humayun Kahjr. IXuiiy t^vo. 


TiCetures, 
pp. 201. 


1911, delivoied 
Rs. 8-0. 


in the TJniver.sity 


Appendix in tho 

*''' ^oHry Katlmrsis „n.l Croalivilv, an.l fiii) Poein-. 
paradix of coiimn ni™iT an att.pmpl, to orsaniso and rconrd some tlioniilils on the 

I'laims (o nni(,iiotii.ss • nV I’"' ,’.'' iniind tlio prolil.'iu of rcconciliiif' llin 

tini<|n<i), ss ,ind iinivorsality whicdi ;;rt .siiiuilt»nponaly makes. 


* Lbhiri’s Selhct Poems. Ro. i-s. 

* David CopperAeld. Bp. i-g. 


* Select ^Readings from English Prose. Bp. 1 , 12 . 
‘Intermediate Prose Selections. Rg, 3.0. 

• Intermediate Poetical Selections. Rs. 3 - 0 . 

•** Book of Essays. Rg. 2-8. 


Text-book, 
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6. TIBETAN 

tthota Prakas (Sanskrit-Tibetan : A Tibetan Chrestemathy), by Mahamahopadhyay 
Vidhusekhara Sastri, Asutosb Prob'ssor of Sanskrit, Calcutta University, 1939. U/F cap 

8vo. pp. 688. Rs. 5-0. 

This is a very useful book for scholars who are interested in Tibetan and to 

study this subject particularly with refereitce to Sanskrit^ texts. The Chrestoinathy is 
divided info thret^ parts: Part I contains lessons in Tiljctan and Sanskrit ; Part II consists 
of Notes; anvl Part 111 gives complete Vocabularies, (i) Tibetan-Sanskrit and (ii) Sanskrit- 
Tibetan. The Introduction among other things gives a short deseription as to how Sanskrit 
literature along with Buddhism^ entered inte Tibet as well us a brit'f notice of Tibetan 

literature. A Skeleton Grammar of the / language bus also been added to the Introduction. 

In an Appendix a short Bibliography has been given to help further study. 

HetutattYOpadesa of Jitari (Reconstructed Sanskrit Tt'xt with the Tibetan Version). 

D/F’eap 8vo. pp. 95. IF*. 1-8. 

This is a critical edition of Buddhist Nyaya with its Sanskrit Version as reconstructed 
by the author from the Tibt'l'an Translation of the work. 

She-rab-dong-bu, by Major \\\ L. Campbell, C.I.E. Royal 8vo. pp. 137. Rs. 6-12. 

Tree of Wisdom — a metrical translation in Tilxdan of a Sanskrit ethii^al work entitled 

Prajna-danda written by Nagarjuna. The present publication is an English version of the 

Tibetan work, the text and t‘lu.> tran.slation f)eing printed on opposite pages. 

Matriculation Selections in Classical Tibetan, comi^^vd by E D. Ross. Ks. 2-0. 

Tibetan-English Primer, by Lama Lohzang Mingyur Dorje. Revised edition. As. B. 

Kavyadarsa, !)y Ainikulchaiulra r>an(u-j(‘<‘, M.A. D, F cap 8vo, {>p. 308-f-4. Rs. 3-0. 


7. FRENCH 

Tile ‘Jubilee’ French Course, by J. Buffard— 

Book I: French Eiuliint'nts. D/erown 8vo. pp. 71. Re. 1-4. 

This book has many merit. s, one of tlie chief being that it is arranged to help the 
beginner on quickly, not to haffl(‘ and deter, as used to be a fault in many before laiiguagt' 
teaching became wiser. Its arrangement should ensure rapid })rogress in French as a living 
tongue.” — W. C. Wordsworth. 

Book II: French Composition. D/Crown 8vo. pp. 112. Rs. 2-0. • 

W. C. Wordsworth.— “This reading hook cajTies on the same idea and method (ns 
Book ‘I).— To me. . . it seems admirable; there no waste of effort* implied ; after a few 
weeks at it the ‘student should feel that he has found his# feet and is getting along comfort- 
ably with a language.’ o © b 
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NEW BOOK ! JUST OUT ! 

Do we exist after death f 

Here is the unique volume : 

LIFE BEYOND DEATH 

A CRITICAL STUDY IN THE 
MYSTERY OF PSYCHE AND SPIRITUALISM 

by 

SWAMI ABHEDANANDA 

• • 

Let your doubts be cleared*! Philosophical queries be satisfied j 

Aching hearts be pacified I 
tiXTRAGTS FRO}^JHE CONTENTS : 

Higher SpirituaJism and Modern Science — Scientific View of Death — Life after Death — How 
da the Spirits remain after Death and what they do— Destiny and Eebirth of the soul— Pre- 
existence and Re-incarnation- 1 miiroitality and Science— Spiritualism a od Vedanta— Ancestor* 
worshipt— ^iritualietic Mediumahip— Automatic Slate-writing — Seances— Materialization of 
the Spirit'body — Spirit-communication — Spirit-photograph — Borderland of the Spirit-world 
or yotforant — Voice from the Dead and various topics of absorbing interest. 

^ With 16 Lectures, 5 Appendices, Notes, References, Detailed Contents, Index and a 
Phojbdgraph of a Slate-writing, Excellent ^et-up : Rs. 6-8. 

• To be had ai: 

RAMAKRISHNA VEDANTA MATH 

19B. Raja RaJkriBhna Stnat. Caicntta. 
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, . . but there is one thing which is always 
available and cheap — Tea. Whatever the worries of wat*-^ 
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with a well-made cup of tea. When you are tired 
— when you are depressed or worried, 

have a cup of tea. 

It is stimulating but harmless. 

Treat it as a friend, and keep it always with you. 
There is no moment of the day, 

from early morning till late at night, ^ 
when you do not feel better 

for a cup of tea. 
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CONCEPTIONS 

Our craftsmen are always on 
the alert for new ideas in 
jewellery. Their creative ability 
backed by years of experience 
helps to make a woman’s 
precious possessions more 
precious. , 

Dfop in our showrooms once* 
see the modern creations by 
master- crafts men. 

We always have a wide range fo offer 
for your selection, tndividuat designs 
are also made to please your caprice. 
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CONVOCATION ADDRESS 


DELIVERED BY 

Eadhabinod Pal, M,A., D.L, 
• Vice-Chancellor, Calcuftli UniverHtp 


Your Excellency, Members op the Senate. 

Graduates of the TTntversity, Ladies and 

Gentlemen, 

On this linpjiy occasion it is iny proud privilege to 
extend to you all a most hearty welcome. Tt falls on 
me on this occasion to review the activities of this 
T'niversity duriuf*' the last year and also to voice its 
hopes and aspirations for the future. You all know we 
are passing? throuuli an age of transition and the events 
are moving so fast that adjustment has become the 
greatest of all jarohlems. Tlie present and the future 
confront us witli baffling challenges. Our very 
existence in the future world will dejtcnd upon what 
response comes from us in this res}>ect. 

The last year was indeed a year of deep sorrow 
and gloom to us. The University has become distinctly 
the poorer by the death of Acharya Sir Praphullachandra 
Ray, which melanclioly event took place on the 16th 
June, 1944.* Of his^ great scholarship and greater 
Jiumanity, a few lines can hardly be an adequate 
. aceount, nor do 1 think I need attempt this impossible 
task since the tife oftliis saintly exponent of the ideal 
of plain living and high thinking is now national his- 
tory. , His active association with ’this University 
extended over close upon four decades and the manifold 
capacities and ways in which he rendered services to it 
made him truly one of the stoutest pillars of this 
• great educational institution. At a special meeting of 
the Senate presided over by His Excellency the 
Chancellor, feeling tributes were paid to the memory of 
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Acharya Praphallachandra and a resolution was passed 
in the following terms : — • 

That in order to perpetuate tlie memory of the 
late Sir Praphullachandra Ray, and to commemorate 
his connection A^ ith the stiidy of Chemistry in this 
Pniyersity, steps be taken to raise a sum of aboift 
Rs. 5,00,000 for the establishment of a chair in the 
I'iniversity on some applied branch, of Chemistry, to he 
called the Sir P. C. Ray Professorship in Chemistry.” 

To implement that resolution an appeal for funds 
was issued by His Excellency and myself, and T would 
like to take this oppoitunity to invoke adequate response 
to our appeal from all qua)ters, particularly the business 
magnates of this country, who owe not a little to the 
inspiring example of Acharya Praphullachandra in 
venturing upon the held <of trade and ind\istry and com- 
pelling the recognition due to noble purpose honestly 
executed . 

It gives me the greatest pleasure to refer at this 
stage to the magnificent lead that has come forth from 
one of the best and most beloved pupils of Sir 
Praphullachandra — I nu'an, T)r. Nilratan Hhar, D.Sc., 
who Mas lately Deputy Director of Public Instruction 
of the Ignited Provinces and is now the Duruprasad 
Singh Professor of Agriculture of this Eniversity. Dr. 
Dhar has offered to place immediately at the disposal of 
the University .approximately one lakh of rupees for 
perpetuating the memory of Sir Praphullachandra and 
for the furtherance of the establishment of a I'niyersity 
College of Agriculture. He proyioses td donate a 
further sum of one lakh in the near future. The Uni- 
versity is trying its best to give effect to the Mash of- Dr. 
Dhar and it is hoped that out of the "funds- offered by 
him a Professorsliip in Agricultural Chemistry will he. 
founded at an early date. I am sure the noble example 
of Dr. Dhar Mall be emulated by other distinguished 
students of Sir Praphullachandra, of M'hom there .is 
quite a galaxy all over the country. 

It is my melancholy duty to mourn some more 
losses. Jn Mr. S. IS’. Banerjee, Barrister-at-Law, who 
was a Fellow of this University for nearly four years, 
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J^ciigul lost not only one of hor most brilliant lawyers 
but also a sincere, powerful and broad-minded social 
worker and the cause of education lost a strong and 
beneficent influence. In the Right Hon’ble Sir Lancelot 
Sanderson we lost one who had served this Province as 
one of her most eminent Chief Justices and as the 
Vice-Chancellor of this TTniversity for the year 1918-19. 
In Professor •Bidhublnishan Ray, Guruprasad Singh 
Professor of Physics, the University lost one of its clisr 
tinguished and veteran teachers. In Rai Sahib 
Panchanan Ganguli the Faculty of Engineering lost an 
important member. Sir A. Fazlui- Rahman was a 
profound scholar and a deep thinker, who had given of 
his bestio the I niversity of Dacca in different capacities 
including that of Vice-Chancelloi'. He was associated 
with this University as a Fellow for jiearly ten y^ears. 
His untimely death not ’oidy caused an ii'reparable loss 
to the cause of education but also }emoved a wholesome 
influence from the political field of this Province which 
he had lately entered. 

During the year under review the University lived 
its routine life comparatively unhampered by the worry- 
ing uncertainties incidental to the doubtful course of the 
waj' that were ('xjxuienced by it during the regime of 
my distinguished piaatecessoi' Dr. Bidhanchandra Roy. 
It was only because ibe f'niversily bad at its helm a 
man of Dr. Roy’s licb intellect and alumUant humanity 
that it coidd successfully tide over the legion of ditfi- 
etdties that *it had had to fa{*e during tlu* })eriod. Dr. 
Roy left his office on the 13th March last year, and a 
special Convocation was held, presided over by His 
Excellency* tin* dian'cellor, for conferring upon him the 
• Degree of Doctor of Science, /nu’or/.s' eaa.sfi, as a fitting 
recogpition and appreciation of the eminent services 
rendered by^ him to the University.' 

Of academic progress the University maintjtjned 
tfie same high standard as was witnessed in the past. 
Thirteen students were admitted to the different Doc- 
torates. The Post-Graduate Department iji Arts, in all 
its branches, carried on important researches in a u ide 
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variety of subjects and published more than 135 papers 
during the year. 

The University College of Science gave ample 
proof of its useful existence by providing facilities to 
scientific workers for conducting researches in different 
branches of science, all calculated to yield momentous 
results for the scientific, and industrial world. That is 
not to say that the College has done all that it would 
like to do. The two greatest handicaps that stand in 
the way of its developing itself to the' fullest extent ai’e 
financial stringency and circumscription in s})ace. Him- 
self a student of science, to wiiom science has not ceased 
to be interesting in the midst of his multifarious public 
duties, His Excellency the Clavncellor takes a keen 
interest in the affairs of the Science College. His Excel- 
lency was pleased to pay a visit of inspection to the 
College last year, when he evinced the most lively 
interest, hoin of knowledge and understanding, in the 
functioning and achievements of the different branches. 
It is more than certain that His Excellency left the 
College with a proper assessment in his mind of the 
supreme heights that the Science College is capable of 
attaining if unhampered by inadequacy of resources. It 
just stands to reason that the University eagerly looks 
forward to the removal of the handica])s it suffers from 
during the regime of its present Chancellor. 

The University College of Science has legitimate 
cause to ‘ feel proud of the fact that during the 
year under review three of its distinguished Professors — 
Dr. Meghnad Saha, Dr. S. K. Mitra and Dr. J. N. 
Mukherjee — were invited by the Government of the 
United Kingdom to visit Great Britain, as members of 
a scientific mission which included some other eminent 
scientists of India. These distinguished scientists * 
also visited U.S.A. It is very much to l>e hoped that 
the experience they gathered abroad Avill yield rich 
fruit in their respective spheres. 

It is worthy of note here that Professor P. C. 
Mahalanobis, a Fellow of the University, was made a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, during the year. 

Of the activities of the University in other Depart- 
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ments, mention whould be made of the introduction of 
a Diploma course in Domestic Science Training and 
the establishment of a College of Domestic Science by 
the University last year, where facilities are afforded 
for training in Domestic Science and Hygiene with a 
view to making girls fully equipped for enlightened 
doinestic life and some measure of ecojiomic indepen- 
dence. The institution, which is being run with the 
income from the Viharilal Mitra Trust Pund, has .met . 
a widely felt social demand and we all should like to 
see that the girls of this Province and beyond will not 
fail to avail tliemselves of' the unifjue opportunities 
offered by it. I'he University also framed I'egulations 
for the Teacliers’ Training (’ertificate Examination 
(Art Appreciation) and also Umeigency Regulations 
regarding admission of caiTdidates holding a Licentiate 
Certificate or Diploma in medicine and of medical officers 
of tire Indian Army to tlie Final Af.B. Examination of 
this University. 

At the i'e(piest of the Coveinment of indi:i 
arrangements were made last year by the University 
for providing educational facilities for tlie personnel of 
the U. S. Army now stationed in India, Burma and 
China, whose studies liave been interrupted by the war. 

A new De|)artment was brought into existence in June, 
U44, for this purpose, which is not only lielping the 
personnel of the U^. .S. Army to continue their studies, 
which had suffered a break, but is also trying to foster 
Indo- American cultural relations by putting U. S. Ax'my . 
officers in touch with scientific, educational and 
cultural institutions. 

The li^n^iver^ity’s contact with the business houses 
with a view to securing proper facilities for the training 
of its students in trade and industry and their introduc- 
tion to the commercial world has been steadily main- 
tained through its Appointments and Information 
Board, which is gradually expanding its actiHties in 
many directions other than the one it ivas primarily 
intended for. It is now running a Social Work 
course, the popularit^y of which is daily growing. It 
is mainly responsible for organizing the Indian Air 
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Tmiiiiiig Corps of tlie ITniversity . Tbe Corps affords 
unique facilities for the training of pilots in India, and 
I hope our young men will avail themselves fully of 
this opportunity, having regard not only to the war- 
time importance of India’s Air Force hut also to its 
great potentialities in the days of peace to come. The 
University has already drawn the attention of the 
Government of India to the inadequacy of its resources 
which is pi’eventing the Tull development of this Corps 
and standing in the way of its giving a better account 
of itself, and I take this opixjrtunity to reiterate the 
urgency of the matter. 

Fortunately the University still continues to 
attract the flow of private munificence and public 
generosity, to which more than to anything else the 
University owes its present position. Of I)r. Dhar's 
princely offer I have already said; of the other private 
donors or public benefactors mention should he made 
of Khan Sahib Abdul Halim (Rs. 15,000), Dj-. Ishaque, 
a lecturer of this I^niversity, (a collection of hooks in 
Arabic and Persian numbering aboxit 2,000 and worth 
about Rs. 20,000), a former professor of this University, 
Avho prefers to remain incognito fo)’ the jxresent 
(Rs. 25,000), Dr. B. C. Ban" (Rs. 7,000), Me.ssrs. 
Abdul Rouff Sircar and Abdul Wadud Sircai- (Rs. 5,000), 
Mrs. Hemaprava Ray (Rs. 5,000), Sm. Aslialata Devi, 
widow of the late Mr. Prakash Chandra Mukherjec, (a 
house), Mr. Madan Mohan Chatterjee (Rs. 2,500), Sir 
U. N. Brahraachari (Rs. 2,000 by way of suppletnent- 
ihg the Lad}'^ Brahmachari Readership Fund of 
Rs. 20,000 which he contributed in 1941, and another 
sum of Rs. 1,200 for a different j)urp(>se), Mr. 
Dwipendra Nath Mallick (Rs. 2,000), Messrs.' P. D. 
Himatsinghka & Co., Solicitors .(Rs. 1 , 500 ), the 

Bengal Immunity Co. (Rs. 10,000), the Bengal Relief 
Committee (Rs. 1(),00()), Sir Dorabji I’ata Trust (an 
annual grant of Rs. G,000 for five years). Tlie Uni- 
versity lias taken suitable stejis in each case for fulfiil- 
ling the object of the donation or grant. 

Besides,^ this University happened to be one of 
those Universities in India in which scholarships were 
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founded by tlie Ministry of T^ducation of tlio National 
Government of China in order to encourage the study 
by foreign nationals of Chinese language, literature, 
history and eadture. 

Try houever T might, it is ('Ntreniely difficult for 
me to strike the same eulogistic note over what has 
come to this University by way of financial assistance 
from the . administrators of tlie province. For one 
thing, tlie grant that tlie I^niversity receives from 
Government is inadequate to its growing needs, which 
is why tlie f|uestion of increasing the grant has l)ecome 
a hardy annual. Uut what makes the grant lose all its 
grace is the attemy»t now and then ^made to hedge it 
round witli conditions which, to say the least, are 
subversive of educational i?iterests and outrageous to 
the dignity of the premier. TTniversity in India. 

Wliat a sad contrast does this picture present to 
that -drawn by Sir Walter Moberly, Chairman of the 
ITniversities Grants Committee in Great Britain, of the 
system functioning in his country, wlien lie along with 
Sir Cyril Norwood paid a visit to this University last 
February ! d'hat Committee, said Sir Walter, is a 
device for reconciling the provision for substantial aid 
from the State to the T^niversities with the preserva- 
tion of the Universities’ autonomy. The Committee is 
entirely independent of the Ministry of Education 
which has no control over the T’^niversities. The Com- 
mittee advises the Treasury and I'eports directly to it; 
and tlie Ti*easury is a ministry which has no illusion 
that it knows anything about educational questions’. 
It regards the Committee as its educational . adviser. 
The Committee consists almost exclusively of persons 
of academir "distihetion, who are thus known to share 
the sense of values of University teachers in general. 
It^ is but natural that in such a body the ITuiversities 
should have full confidence. If is equally natural that 
when such a body makes a grant to a ITniversity, it 
does not attach any conditions thereto. Thei'c’can be 
nothing more unthinkable than a halter being placed 
round the neck of educational institutions by; those whose 
one passion is devotion to education. 
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We keenly look forward to tlie day when this 
atmosphere of financial freedom will reign over this 
University. I voice the confident hope of the Uni- 
versity that the advent of that day will be accelerated, 
if it cannot actually dawn, during the time that Your 
Excellency continues to liold the reins of the' adminis- 
tration of this Province. 

I need not detJiin you longer wutli further details 
of oxir past activities and achievements. The present 
and the future demand more serious attention. 

The Avar has come to a victorious end in Europe, 
and it ■will be borne in upon even a casual observer of 
the world’s daily roll of events that there has been a 
definite turn in tlie tide of the war also in the ,East 
which will bring complete victory to the United 
Nations in the near future. The hope is now' being 
regenerated in every heart that all that the average man 
holds so dear — security of acquisitions and security of 
possession — will again come into its own, and that the 
wwld will not have to submit, as was apprehended for 
a time not without reason, to a scheme of things w'hose 
fundamental basis is the total subordination of the 
individual to the power-puffed leader. The resurrection 
of hope has led everyw’here to planning for the post- 
war world so that the home of the average citizen may 
be placed on a firm foundation never to be ravaged 
again by the folly of man. While voices of w'arning 
are not even now wanting which proclaim that the 
seeds of future war are being sown at the moment 
when a permanent basis is being sought for peace, the 
feeling is almost universal that with this w'ar recourse 
to arms ought to end for ever since the futility of war 
as an instrument of national policy has iiover before 
been so nakedly exposed as by the war whicli is crush- 
ing life out of us now. Abandonment of war w'ould 
involve an inevitable departure from the past standard 
of values w'hicli glorified bellicose activities and replace- 
ment thereof by a new' standard which w'oiild inspire 
mankind preponderantly to peaceful thoughts and acti- 
vities. It does not, how'ever, seem that the world w’ill 
soon come to* this sane frame of mind. The signs are 
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not yet very hopeful. Irresponsible talks are darken- 
ing the prospects of permanent peace. It is very much 
to be hoped that there will no more be a repetition of a 
pattern of peace which, while curbing aggressors, will 
spread warfare underground bj^ releasing forces and 
Tactors which may drive a nation or a group to love 
and follow aggressive tactics. 

From what is already in*the air, .the federation of 
mankind based upon the externAl balance of national 
states seems to be the ideal at present set up for the 
future. The nations, however, seem hardly yet pre- 
pared to act up to this ideal. National selfishness, 
developed from the circumstances that have hitherto 
been thought to atlcnid national self-jireseivation as 
well as the other nations’ disiiosition to encroachment 
upon it, still ])ersists. At the *saTne time there is a clear 
jiointer towards the possilplity of the future realization 
of this ideal. Some vital interest constituting a common 
and universal tie is already being accorded a place 
above the interests of nationality. There is already 
presented in our days the interest of universal 
intercourse, trade and (Munmerce which may 
render it possible not only for tlie luxurious wants of 
particular classes but also for every human need to be 
supplied fully, (juietly, jiromptly and as easily as 
possible. But even here the national society would 
necessarily constitute a condition precedent to a society 
organised for such purposes; for it is the vocation of 
such a super-society to develop thoroughly eVery capa- 
bility inhei'ent in any people. Nationalism 'null thus 
still play a dominant role in the reconstructed world of 
tomorrow. The projected international organization is 
indeed based om the principle of the sovereign equality 
of national organizations. In this world organization 
the status of every nation will depend 'upon its exertions 
as a nation. 

The future, in peace and in war, is only to the 
highly educated nations. So said the British Pre'mier 
in March, 1943 and these are. words the truth of which 
will hardly be challenged. The English people are 
already planning on that basis so that they may be 
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assured of a secure place in the post-war sun. Sir 
Richard Livingstone in 1943 ’spoke of the British as an 
‘uneducated nation’ and asked how they could become 
an ‘educated one’. No one would doubt that in com- 
parison with our system the system of education pre- 
vailing in Great Britain was a splendid one. But even 
that system was considered to be such as left a vast gap 
in national education. T.'ie Knglish nation has chang- 
ed that system even at 'tiie cost of £80,000,000 a year so 
that it may make its products fit enough for the post- 
war world, in which “everybody will luive to Avork 
hard, not only in industry but in guai’ding and extend- 
ing their own political lil:>erties,’ as was observe^l 
recently by Mr. Herbert Morrison, a Ijaboiir member 
of the British Cabinet. If this be the apprehension 
and the consequent preparation in England, which has 
a system of education far superior to ours, and where 
the Government spends Rs. 88 per head as against 
Annas 8 per head in India, one can very w(>ll imagine 
the urgency of the need for educational reconstruction 
in a country like ours unless she chooses to remain in 
the role of hewer of wood and drawer of water in the 
family of nations. Challenge has certainly come to the 
Indian system as well and our fate will gre.atly depend 
upon our capacity to find appropriate respon.se. India, 
too, is planning for post-AA^ar education, and the re- 
commendations of the Central Advisory Board of Edu- 
cation are now more or less common knoAvledge in 
educated circles. 

In our planning we must take care to see that the 
potential powers and abilities of the nation get chances 
of being fully employed. Let us not forget that each 
life is potentially of equal value, that 'each man has 
hopes and aspirations, dreams and achievements, which 
for him are of the same significance as those of his 
fellows are for them. Each individual has the right 
to such conditions as will enable him to develop and 
use his potentialities for his own well-being and happi- 
ness and for the service of his community. A com- 
munity, a. social organization, a national organization, 
must be in a position to provide (Da secure background 
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against wliicli the individual can live his life, and (2) 
a field of adventure. It ‘is the life of each individual 
that determines how far the educative process has been 
successful. Equality of human worth demands equal- 
ity of educational opportunity to develop potentialities. 

If there is to be any genxiine equality of edu- 
cational opportunity, the child must be assured of at 
least the following five aspects of security, viz. : — 

(1) Security against economic pi'essure. 

(2) Security against malnutrition. 

(3) Security against ill-health. 

(4) Security against emotional disturbance. 

(5) Security against individual and mass aggres- 

" sion. 

In all our future plannings we must try to see how 
best this equality of opjxortuhity can be secured to the 
child. ITnless and until we can provide for this, human 
assets -will be wasted and frustratifui and friction will 
follow. 

It is a commonplace that the basic values of a 
community determine its institutions and its cultural 
pattern and that the educational provision of a com- 
munity is one of the institutions whereby that com- 
munity seeks to sustain and perpetuate its values and 
princif)'es. It is undeniable that a new spirit in edu- 
cation is necessary ; education should not only be more 
extensive, it should at, the same time be better adapted 
to the character of the. present times. The world is 
passing through a period of revolutix)n — a revolution 
not so much made hy thinkers or brought about by any 
group of statesmen as issuing out of all the factors that 
cdnjointly have given its character to the present-day 
society. ' Whdt Professor F. (3arkc said of England 
in Jidv, 1941, is true generallv of every country in- 
volvjed in the war. These are his words : “It may be 
said that this country has had revolutions before. The 
• answer to that is that the present one i« wdiolly un- 
•precedented in the rapidity of its movement, the depth 
from which it springs, the range of life that it affects, 
and the length to which it is likely to cany ns. Surely 
it is a w'^holly inadequate response to .■^xich a vast up- 
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heuval to take up one’s stamlpoint within the educa- 
tional structure as it is now and to suggest merely some 
expansion here, some readjustment there, and a little 
reconditioning at some other points. Difficult and 
dizzying as the effort may he, we have to find some 
standpoint outside the educational system, and from* 
that determine as best we may the direction that is being 
taken by a civilization ,ijow on the march as never 
before. Then we may frame some conception of what 
We really want and nia\ hope to get in the matter of 
a re-ordered society. With some clear ideas about that 
w e can then understand better not only the lines along 
which the educational sy.stem is to be ‘reconstructed’ 
but also — and fhis is mucb inoi(‘ iin})oitant— the pur- 
poses and values by which it is to be I'einspired. ” The 
Dritish Government’s "Wndte Paper on “Educational 
Reconstruction” promised to “secure for children a 

happier childhood and a better start in life ensure 

a further measure of education and opportunity for 

young people provide means for all of developing 

the various talents with which they are endowed and so 
enriching the inheritance of tlie country whose citizens 
they are. ’ ’ 

Every educational system being a reffector of the 
society for Avhich it is devised and the existence of 
differences between English society and Indian being 
an acknoA\iedged fact, no educational system for India 
should be blindly imitative of what is deemed suitable 
for England. At tlie same lime the worth of India’s 
children' to India is no less than that of the children 
of any other nation in the world to tliat nation. The 
aim of every educational system, in India no less than 
elsewhere, should be the goal which the Blitish Govern- 
ment’s White Paper held up for British children. It 
is not for me to 'suggest ways and means by which 
that consummation should be achieveol since men far 
better equipped for the task than myself have s('t their 
hand, to it. All I should like to say is that the gravity 
of the situation, the urgency of the problem with which 
the cduntry is faced, requires not a mere superficial 
tinkering 'but a firm grappling, not a mere policy of 
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drift sufficieivt to yield the satisfaction of being able to 
‘muddle tln-ongb’ the situation somehow but a bold and 
broad-based planning designed to assure the future 
citizen of India of the fundamental rights of man, of 
the right to develop to the full the potentiali- 
ties within himself by being provided with a 
secure backgroeind against which he will be able to live 
his life and an institutional setting olfering equality of 
o])portunity to everybody who ‘strives to bring out the 
best that is in him. 

It is a notorious fact that the educational system 
of to-day has evanywhere worked as a most efficieiit 
safeguard of s<Kial stratification. I’he dematid has, 
therefore, gone forth tliat sto])s should be taken to see 
that post-war education does not play this ugly role. 
This demand is of special value heie in India ajid the 
rarest courage will be-needed even to raise it. Its lulhl- 
menh will not be cheaply .secured here and 1 wovdd like 
to see that we do not fail in courage and ])crsistence 
till we secure its fulfilment, ("nfoitunately the very 
first step of c»ur attempt at reconstiuction fails to indi- 
cate that we have perceived the real challenge. We 
begin with a wrestling for power, utterly forgetful of 
the lofty function of power, which is only tlie duty of 
securing the social ^\elfarc of the ])eopJe. 

Of supreme' importance to this task of social le- 
adjustmcMt is the realization of tlje social effects e)f 
science. Science, as Ijord Balfour has said, is indeed 
the great instiamient of social change, and. its silent 
appropriation of this dominant function is the* most 
vital of all the revolutions which has • marked 
• the develojunent of modern civilization. The dis- 
coveries adcf inventions of scientists afi'ect nu>dern 
life and its social possibilities^ at every ])oint. 
There is, indeed, an organic connection between 
science and social life : one is aji intimate 

product of the other. There is hardly a section of 
' human life to-day which is not touched by science in 
one respect or the other. Yet the most regrettable 
feature of the educational system working in this 
country at present is that the knowledge of this all- 
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ciiibracing science and of tliis organic connection 
between science and social life" is itself very imperfectly 
incorporated therein. Here lies one of the principal 
causes of the maladjustment between education and the 
needs of the world to which no intelligent observer can 
remain blind. It is only Iw the hillest and freest 
adaptation of ideas to new conditions that the necessary 
readjustment can ,be achieved. Intense mental effort 
and clear vision are needed for this. 

This mental effort and vision seem already visible. 
The contents of books and of coi respondence concerned 
with the shaping of the post-war A\’orld emphasize two 
points as of fundamental importance. One is the neces- 
sity for a fuller and wiser application of soientific 
knoAvledge and of the .scientific attitude to social ques- 
tions ; the other is the need for a reorganisation and re- 
orientation of education. As to the latter 1 have al- 
ready pointed out the signs of the times. In order that 
the citizens of to-morrow can make themselves helpful 
to the fulfilment of the former, a reassessment of the 
place of science at all levels of education is essential. 
The educational system should be so readjusted as to 
place at the disposal of the future citizen sufficient fac- 
tual knowledge to cJiable him to understand the forces 
which are forming his world and the potentialities for 
good and evil which science is o])ening up as well as to 
inculcate in him a respect for objective trutli, a will- 
ingness to experiment AA'herever ex}>eriment is possible 
in the solution of a problem, clearness of reasoning, 
and a conscious effort to overcome prejudice and per- 
sonal bias. We must send our pupils strong in the con- 
fidence that they can themselves do something to make., 
the M'orld a better place under conditions ‘in which man 
has, for the first time in history, enough control of mate- 
rial things to bring the good life within the reach of, all. 

If there is any other thing whose effects on society 
and consequent importance as a factor in the training 
of the future citizen haA’^e been misunderstood, it is 
law. In the course of his address at the last Annual 
Convocation of Dacca University, His Excellency the 
Chancellor gave out the results of his examination of 
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the figures of the students who had passed tlirough all 
the Universities in India over the Inst ten years or so 
and one interesting matter that lie was pleased to point 
out was the small hut steady decline in both the. num- 
bers and the percentage of students taking law that his 
statistical study brought out. Studied in its proper 
perspective, this decline should be considered an en- 
couraging sign of the times. • ‘ The system of legal educa- 
tion noAV in vogue in the TTniveVsities in tliis country is 
designed only to turn out legal practitioners. A decline 
in the numher of students reading under that system 
would import that fewer young men are taki?ig to law 
as a profession and it should, tberefoi;e, be reckoned ns 
of happy augury. His Excellency will, however, par- 
don me if T call attention to another aspect of the 
matter. Political and legal sciences have an undeniable 
influence upon the -de-stinies of nations. As Tjord 
dustice Slesser of the Co\irt of Appeal in England says, 
” the law is of the texture of our well-being.” Act the 
study of law from this point of vieAv has hitherto re- 
ceived scant attention. One of the favourite themes 
of the late Ijord Atkin was the desirability of teaching 
something of the elements of lav to the boys in the 
upper forms of the Knglisli Public Rchools. To that 
great English common lawyer and judge, who by the 
wav was born and spent bis early days at Brisbane, 
Australia, it had ahyays seemed inexcusable that law 
had ceased to ]>lay the part in higher education that it 
did in the da3^s of Fortescue, and that Locke and Black- 
stone desired for it in their time. ‘‘ After <ill, * said 
he, ” law enters into nearly every relation of social and 

• Civic life from birth to death ; its maintenance in a 
reasonable ^olm adapted to pre.sent needs is essential 
to the State. It inculcates a souiul morality ; and a 
gra»sp of its main principles affords an iiicoraparable 
intellectual training. One would have thought that 

• some knowledge of elemental'}^ law is as essential to the 

• training of the future citizen, as it is admitted is some 
knowledge of elementary science or of letters. He 
even went further and expressed the belief that even an 
elementary knowledge of what English law is would re- 
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move much of the distrust of law and law courts that 
to some extent impeded the free enforcement of civil 
rights. No doubt there arc practical difficulties in tlie 
way of attempting to teach more than a mere smatter- 
ing of law to school boys who already groan under the 
burden of inflated curricula. But one will hardly join 
issue with Lord Atkin on his main contention that no 
one can be regarded as properly equipped for the dis- 
charge of his duties as a citizen unless he has at least 
an outline knowledge of the structure and machinery 
of the legal system obtaining in the country. 

India has no doubt had a scheme of post-war 
educational reconstruction jirepared for her. It is, 
however, one thing to liaAC a scheme prepared at. great 
cost but quite another to have it imjilemented. A note 
of despair in such matters has become almost a jiart of 
our national character ns a re.sult of long experience. T 
know of no other country in tlie civilized world the 
misfortune of whose people it has been to see Commis- 
sions holding ponderous sessions and preparing attractive 
schemes only to be jiigeonholed in the archives of the 
official record room or to be raked iqi therefrom for being 
given effect to at a time when the recommendations 
contained therein have lost their temjioral significance 
owing to the wdieels of time having moved fast in the 
mean time. 

Dr. Sargent has complained of the attitude of de- 
featism on tJie part of many Indians in regard to the 
possibility, of carrying out with rensonabk' speed or on 
a sufficiently large scale development about the need 
for which there is agreement in all quarters. He has 
hinted at certain reasons, of which one is the mal- 
administration of education bv many local bodies in 
India to-day. He asks us, however, to take heart from 
the example of the local authorities of Fmgland w'hich a 
hundred years ago were admittedly full of abuses but 
over which now there lias come a remarkable change, 
so much so that most of them now consist of people who 
are honestly trying to do their best for the welfare Of 
the community as a whole. If such a change has been 
possible in his own country, lu^ refus(»s to despair 
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of the same thing happening here, particularly when 
India becomes fully responsible for the management of 
her own affairs. Certainly there is no reason to despair 
of the same thing happening liere in India if India ever 
comes to mt^nage her own affairs. But the position 
may continue to be very different so long as India re- 
mains under the present tutelage. The soil of a country 
under siich tutelage is very, different from that of 
Bngland. How, otherwise, could one account for this 
rare phenomenon that while the heavy tolls of the total 
war have not deterred England from giving effect right 
now to a .scheme of education embodying the national 
policy for providing a varied and comprehensive educa- 
tional service calculated to cost TR0,000,000 a year, for 
the simple reason that the future of England lequires it, 
in India even the unanimous .support of the jieople has 
not been sufficient for the acceptance {)f the Sargent Re- 
port by. Government yet? 

Another equally sad contrast occairs to my mind in 
this connection. It is a truism that liowever well- 
planned he the educational reforms, they will fail of 
their purpose unless there be an efficient band of 
teachers to carry them out. The McNair Committee 
apj)ointed hy the President of the Board of Education 
in England in 1942 to advise them upon the principles 
which should in future guide them with regard to the 
supply, methods of recruitment and training of teachers 
and youth leaders, suggested that salary . scales for 
teachers slipuld satisfy four main tests : 

(a) A test of personal need : they should , make 
possible the kind of life which teachers of the quality 
required Ouglft'to be enabled to live : 

(b) A market test : they should bear a relationship 
to the earnings of other professions and occupations so 
that the necessary supply of teachers of the right 
quality will be forthcoming ; 

(c) A professional test : they should not give rise 
to anomalies or injustices within the teaching profes- 
sion ; and 
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(d) An educational test : they should not have 
consequences which damage the efficiency of the educa- 
tion provided in any particular type of school or area. 

The very nature of the work entrusted to teachers 
demands that it should be made possible for them to live 
a life of reasonably high cultural standards. T’urther, 
they too have domestic and family responsibilities not 
differing fro m those of othwr men and women. In making 
their recommendations the McNair Committee very 
rightly kept these considerations in view and suggested 
scales of salary for teachers which would make the 
teaching profession no less attrcactive than the civil 
service. 

The recommendations of the McNair Committee 
were not placed by Great Britain in cold storage for the 
duration of the war. Nven when the war was in its full 
fury, she took steps to see that the service of education 
became *' a service of such prestige as can attract to 
itself the ablest, most clear-sighted and most forceful 
minds the nation possesses.” In the course of his 
address to the teachers of Madras, Sir Cyril Norwood, 
Chairman of the Secondary School Examinations Coun- 
cil of England, who along with Sir Walter Moberly paid 
a visit to India in Febrnarv last, said tiiat in Brit.ain 
they were proposing to meet the problem of the* future 
by giving the teacher a position in the State whic‘h he 
had not so far occupied. To begin with, they had 
planned that all teachers should have the* same basic 
salary calculated to approximate to that of the civil ser- 
vants to prevent the temptation te> join the administra- 
tion £re>m the ranks of the* teaching profession. Every 
post would carry with it an adequate pension after some 
35 years of service so that they might' have smaller 
classes, better buildings and better conditions of work. 
They were trying to create a great profession out of the 
teachers with the same social status as enjoyed by law- 
yers and doctors and handing over to their charge the 
capital of the country, namely, the younger generation. 

And now look at the pictxire in India ! On the same 
subject, namely, the quality of teachers being the pre- 
dominant factor in the success of all education, the Cen- 
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triii Advisory J3oard of Education in tJieir Kcport ol)- 
served : “It is a notorious fact that tlie teacliin^f 
profession in tliis country is miserably paid — the aver- 
age pay of primary teachers in Oovernment schools is 
,Rs. 27 per month and in private schools it is generally 
lower ; in one large Province the average is less than 
Rs. 10 per month. It is clear that hotli the pay and the 
status of the teacher will hare to be .very considerably 
improved if the profession is to’ attract the right t\ jie 
of recruit. The present position is explicable only on 
the assumption that the authorities responsible do not 
regard education as a service of any real public import- 
ance.” Why is it, one would feel inclyied to ask, that 
while England could see her way to implement the 
recommendations of the McNair Committee, India has 
not yet adopted even the very modest rt'commendations 
with regard to the salary nf teachers’? To a teacher in 
(ireat Britain this movement to better his position seems 
a legitimate social demand; to a teacher in- India, who 
has to make both ends meet for himself and his family 
Avith the princely sum of Rs. 10 per month, all this talk 
of the elevation of his pay and status would read like a 
fairy tale. 

It may indeed be a delusion to assume that India's 
difficulties will disa])pear and that the ])resent attitude 
of defeatism will be automatically converted into one of 
constructive optimism on the day whe'Ji the last Britisher 
sails home from Bombay. It is equally o delusion 
when one nation seeks to maintain its cojitrol over 
another on the plea of its benevolent mission. An over- 
estimate of a nation’s own capacity to manage its own 
affairs may be ^ delusion. But the delusion of a noble 
purpose, of a pure heart is perhaps less commendable 
when under such a delusion a nation seeks to keep 
another under its control and thinks that it does so only 
to give the other tlie blessings of good government. 

If freedom is the essential pre-requisite to the full 
enjoyment of the fundamental rights of man, it is no 
less e^ential to the success of a national scheme, Ijow- 
ever otherwise it may be sound and fool-^)roof. A 
scheme suited to the ‘needs of a free nation and benelicial 
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to it for that reason may vciy avcII turn out to be useless, 
nay injurious, to a dependent nation. Technical educa- 
tion comes up as a ready example in this connection. 
For a free nation, free to control and develop its own 
trade and industry, technical education plays the role 
of handmaiden to national economy. For a nation not 
so fortunately placed, teclmical education may help only 
to turn out skilled lal)oin'®t() the benefit of those Avho arc 
in the privileged position of having full c()ntrol over the 
exploitation of its wealth. If Jndi;i continues longer 
Avith her present economic order, no amount of optimism 
and good words from AA-ell-meajiing EnglislimeJi caji 
prevent any system of technical education for her fiom 
turning out free slaves much in the same manner as the 
so-called liberal education .spread by the Universities of 
this country has so far hel})ed only to add to the numeri- 
cal strength of clerks for Ch)A'crnment .secretariat and 
business offices. 

My young friends, Graduates of to-day, I ha\"e just 
charged you Avith a sacred task, namely, ever in your 
life and conversation to sIioav yourselves AAorthy of the 
degrees to Avhich you have been admitted. This is a 
solemn day in your life, a day of solemn resolve to carry 
out in letter and in spirit the injunction Avith Avhich you 
have been admitted to your degrees. I shall consider 
your education AAorth the name if it has succeeded in 
creating a determination in you to combat the besetting 
selfishness' of life by interesting yourselves in the public 
affairs of youi‘ country and in the movcme,nts t)f .spirit 
and intellect — social, industrial a'lid moral- — Avliieh arc 
forming the character and so determining the future 
of our race. The best way you can yroAo yourselves 
worthy of the education you liave received from your 
Alma Mater is to help in the attainment of freedom for' 
your motherland, Avhich is the immediate problehi be- 
fore her, in the genuine spirit of a crusader. Freedom 
and. self-determination are the birthrights of ev'ery 
nation, your OAvn nation not excepted. India shall be 
free : whether within the Britis];i Commonwealth of 
Nations or without, it remains for the future to deter- 
mine. The whole weight of past" experience is push- 
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ii)g us ou into this tutiu’c. No tusk is more sacred 
than to be able to help the niotlierland to come into 
her own, and I myself and j'our country expect that 
your education will make you pre-eminently fit for this 
task from which you will never flinch, however heavy 
be the pressure of odds. Only let your struggle be 
really for the freedom of your motherland, and take 
care that .you utilize the • weight .of past experience 
without blunting the spear-point of our advance. Your 
education will fail of its chief object if it has failed to 
train your intellect, emotion and will to healthy and 
harmonious action. 

One thing, however, 1 would like to warn you 
against, and tluit is the common frailty of being carried 
away by mouth-filling slogans of the moment. It is 
a common experience that in times of trial and stress 
like those we are i)assing through it is eas}' enough 
to mislead the people's mind by pointing to false causes 
as the fountains of all their ills. Tliose are the lucky 
times for which mass agitators wait, since no other 
moment is more proj)itious for whispering into the 
pojudar ear the means of revenge while giving it the 
outward shape <jf the only solution demanded by the 
nature of the evils. You are now passing through that 
period of your young life in which the mind and still 
more the moral character i.s in its most sensitive and 
rece[)tive condition, • when the intellect and the soul are 
still soft enough to receive, and are yet firm enough to 
retain, fhe ira})ressions which harden into, habits of 
thought - and acti«n. I hope the light that radiates 
^from your Alma Mater Avill help you to discriminate 
the genuine^ fropi the sjmrious, that the education you 
■ liave received nt her hand will instil into you an ade- 
quate knowledge of the forces which shape the destiny 
of your nation and will })revei>t you from being the easy 
})rey, in crisis, of any loudly proclaimed nostrum, quick 
to fall upon anyone, individual or group, tt) whom you 
may be persuaded k) attribute all your ills. It is not 
surprising that men whose minds are unused to thought 
and undisciplined by study will always “act either in 
favour of some doctrine in which they fanatically be- 
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lieve or to servo the most obvious interests of the 
moment. But you, Avho arc destined to be the leaders 
of thought and action of your race, Avill not be excused 
if your educated mind be found lacking in the intelli- 
gent foresight into futurity so vitally necessary to all 
leaders of thought. I am confident you are passing 
thi'ough the portals of this University into the world 
beyond, eminently .fitted for* the grave task of forming 
a rational judgment of ever}' issue th.at may face you, 
iiowever knotty, and sticking to that judgment to the 
end, whatever the price yoii may be called upon to pay. 

You may be asking within yourself whether there 
will be a place for you in the much-vaunted post-war 
scheme of things. You shall have to earn for *your- 
setves a place in that scheme by virltu' of your .achit've- 
ments and capacity. The ^itruggle for the survival of 
the fittest which has been an .integral feature of the 
world of factories and business combines will be all 
the keener in the Avorld to be in which the dominant 
role will be played not by brute force hut by intrinsic 
merit, by the strength horn of material and mental 
competency. 

The struggle is hound to be bittei’; at times it may 
seem to be utterly hopeless. If the clouds t)f pessimism 
overwhelm you, look up to the brightest traditions tliat 
are your precious heritage and draw sustenance there- 
from for your drooping heart, ^'our Chancellor has in 
more than one of his public jtronouncements on educa- 
tion in this country stressed tlie vuiluc of .national 
traditihns anti indicated the prop(‘r- view to take of 
them. I should like to remind you of what he said 
to the .students of Dacca at the last Cpovcxsation : “It 
is right that we should take pride in our national tradi-- 
tioiis^ not as someth jng dead, not merel}^ as a nostalgic 
yearning for the things of the past but as something 
living and ready to assert itself in our future struggle.” 
Assimilation of traditions so as to make them an 
Integra/ part of one’s own self can proceed only from an 
adequate knowledge of the things of the past. Direct 
your attention, then, to the past, and your labour will 
be more than amply repaid. I should remind you that 
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of 3 ’our countr\' Viscount Palmerston uttered tliese 
respectful words Avhen* introducing the Bill for the 
Better Government of India in the Britisli Parliament 
on the 12th February, 1858 : “It is indeed remark- 
able that those regions, in which science and art may 
be said to have first dawned upon mankind, should now 
be subject to the rule of a people inhabiting islands 
which, at a time when these Eastern regions enjoyed 
as high a civilization and as 4 ?reat* prosperity as that 
age could offer, Avere in a state of utter barbarism/’" 

Gf her wealth in the davs of the Moghuls, the 
French historian Catronx has loft this record : 

“ Indoustan is a drain of ail ihe Treasures trans])of'ted 
from .America into the other parts o*f the world. All 
the silver of Mexico, saxs he, and all the gold of Peru, 
after leaving circulated sometime in Europe and Asia, 
center at last in the Mogol Empire, from AA’hence it 
never, is to return.” “Wo know.” continxies he, ‘‘that 
part of it is carrv’d into Turkey, to pay for the merchan- 
dises of that country. From Turkey the money passes 
into Persia Iw the wav of 8mirna, for all the .silks 
Avhieh are made there. From Persia it is carry’d into 
Indoustan bv the commerce of Moka, of Babelmandeb, 
of Bas.sora and of Bander-Abassi . At the same time 
some goes di recti v from Europe to the Indies, and 
particularly by the trade of Holland and Portugal. 
Almost a'l the silver whhdi the former get in Japan is 
carrv’d iiito the Mog'ol Dominions.’ TIica' find their ad- 
vantage in taking off their merchandises," though theA’ 
pay ready nionev for it. ’d’ is true. Indou.stau, how 
well aot'v’er supply'd by it’s own commodities, takes off 
some kinds t»f merchandises from E\iro]Ae and Asia. 
Copper, is iriuisported thither from Japan: I^ead from 
England, Cinnamon from Muscado, Elephants from 
Ceylon, and Hors<'’s from Arabia, 'Persia and TartarA". 
But for tlu* most }Aart, the returns are ouIa" merchan- 
dises, Avith whicl) they load in the Indies (Ik' sanu' 
vessels that brought their cargoes. Thus all the gold 
and siU'cr of the A\orld finds a thou.sand avaas of 
coming into Indoustan, but not one for coming out.” 

These words, should not onlA^ conjure up before 
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your mind’s eye the real picture of the glory that was 
Tnd, they should not only revive in you a respect for 
vour country’s iiast, hut tlicy should at the same time 
roiisc within you, sons and daughters of that country, 
a burning consciousness of your potentialities. Measur- 
ed by this yard -stick of the past, nothing should be 
acceptable to you as real progress unless it places your 
country at least an inch higlier than this relative posi- 
tion in world economy which once she enjoyed. It is 
a consummation difficult of achievement, no do\ibt, ui 
the present world order. It may not certainly be real- 
ized in the short span of a single life. But you will 
have contributed enough if, hy the time you are called 
upon to take stock of your life, you have succee(J,ed in 
laying at least one stone on the rehabilitating founda- 
tion of your motluM'land ., '^Fhe odds will he heavy 
against you: you will be denounced as a spent force. 
High-priests of racialism will keep dinning into your 
ear that your present condition is attributable to defects 
inherent in your racial character. Western observers 
very often choose to hold .a piece of smoked glass in 
front of their eyes when they look abroad upon the 
world, in order that the gratifying spectacle of a 
Westernized surface may not be disturbed by any 
perception of the native fires which are still blazing 
underneath. Do not insult yourself by accepting such 
conceited remarks. Keep your gaze spaidfast on the 
traditions of your country .and these will breathe into 
your dry bones the breath of life which will help you to 
.surmount all obstacles that human ingenuity may forge. 
Your race at any rate has not failed to make creative 
contributions to the civilizations of the world. Do not 
fall an ea.sy prey to these preachings of racial complexes. 
Do not believe tliem. Remember that the racial expla- 
nation of differences in human ability and achievement 
cannot be put forward by any rational mind except as a 
deliberate and cold-blooded piece of deception, in which 
the differentiating effects of upbringing and education 
are mendaciously ascribed to pre-existing differences 
of a racial order and this with the calculated object of 
producing certain effects in the practical field of social 
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and political action. Thi-s is what Plato said and 
certainly he was not less wise than any of the modern 
fomenters of racial complexes. 

Talking of racial complexes leads me to the dis- 
cussion of another difficulty which, whether really 
existent or not to-day, is sure to meet you, I feel, in 
every sphere pf your life, regard being had to the shape 
that things in India are slowly but none the less steadily 
going to take. I mean the question of group or sec- 
tional interests. In spite of the notable shift through- 
out the world from thinking of the task of legal order 
as one of adjusting the exercise of free wills to one of 
satisfyinjg wants, every want, every* desire, every 
claim, every demand is not interest of which the ad- 
justment of relations and ordering of conduct through 
the lorce of a politically organized society yet takes 
account., I shall not trouble y'ou here with an inventory 
of such interests. All that I want to impress upon you 
is that you must not be misled Iw the mere use of the 
word ‘ interest ’ and launch uj>on a struggle in its name 
that is more harmful to your real interest or the national 
cause. The only interest where the two communities 
here in India may have some conflict seems to me to be 
the interest in the security of their respective social 
institutions. This is really' an interest in the true sense 
of the word which a society must recognise — it is the 
claim or want or demand involved iir life in civilized 
society tliat its hindamental institutions be secure from 
those forms, of action and courses of conduct- which 
threaten their existence or impair their efficient function- 
ing This interest perhaps appears in four forms ; 

(1) an interesj jn the security- of domestic in.stitutions, 

(2) * an interest in the security of religious institutions, 

(3) an interest in the security of political institutions, 

(4) aft interest in the security of economic institutions — 
commercial and industrial institutions. 

, Even here I do not see how the two commiuMties 
may have conflicting claims with regal'd to all the forms. 
Excepting perhaps the second the remaining three forms 
and all other interests are common to the two communi- 
ties and it is difficult to see why they cannot adjust their 
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Conflicts unless they are influenced very much by senti- 
ments, misconceiving the same as interests. The two 
communities as such should not have conflicts regarding 
interests in the general security, interest in the general 
morals, interest in the conservation of social resources,, 
interest in general progress (economic, political and 
cultural), in-terest in individual life, in individual self- 
assertion, individual opportunity and individual condi- 
tions of life. Any insistence on communal divergences 
in mind and ideology is apt only to detract attention 
from the vital problems and to magnify the situ- 
ation of a particular period arising under particular 
circumstances into something absolute. 

It is time I was bringing my tiring harangue to a 
close. I should like to end by appealing to you to take 
a serious view of life, to see that all your pursuits arc 
permeated with a high seriousness, that the line, of least 
resistance does not find you a ready convert but that, 
fully equipped by the education you have received, you 
plunge headlong into the future that awaits you. 

Humanity is on the march. If it be not given to 
you to lead the vanguard, neither should you remain 
satisfied with the role of street urcliins wondering at 
the trumpery of the colourful procession. Join the 
march ; add your firm steps to it. Do not minimize 
your strength ; do not give up hope : 

Natmanamavariuinyeta purvahhirasamriddhibhih 
Amrityoh sriyamanvicchennainam nianyeta 

durlabhnm. 

Do not disregard yourself — tlo not underestimate . your 
strength because of the failure of your past efforts : 
Strive on for your welfare till death : never consider it 
unattainable. 
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Chuncellor, Calcutta University. 

I Mould like, in the first place, to associate myself 
with you, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, in your tribute to the 
men of Calcutta University M'ho, this year, have 
attained the notable distinctions that you have described 
— and in your tribute to those mUo have left us. It is 
good to hear tliat, by reason aif the great generosity of 
Dr. Nilratan Dhar, we. have made such progress 
towards the worthy perpetuation of Sir Prafullachandra 
Ray’s memory. It is also good to hear of the other 
acts of public-spirited generosity from w'hich the Uni- 
versity will benefit. 

You have drann my attention to some financial 
problems — and to some ambitions. You may rest 
assured, Mr, Vice-Chancellor, that I shall give these 
matters my best consideration. 

And noM' I Mould like to address myself today to 
the many thousands of young men mIio make up this 
University — to the great band of educated youth in 
whose hands the Mellbeing of this great Province will 
very largely lie for generations ahead. 

You have come to manhood in a period of. Mwld 
disturbance — in the second great war in a generation— 
in^a period wl/en affairs have been very far removed 
from normal. Indeed you young men have no ‘normal’ 
to Igok back upon — you have no criterion to apply to 
the present or the future. 

It is against this background that I would like to 
^peak to you. You have your lives ahead of you. It 
is in your hands whether you live your lives solely in 

« 
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your own individual interests or whether you so con- 
duct yourselves that the interests of India and your own 
Province are also prominently in your minds. 

What I want to say to yon today is severely prac- 
tical. I want to talk to 3^011 about the lives that you 
will live when \'ou leave this University. 

I have jio doubt that you will already have begun 
to think about the future. For some of you — perhaps 
fpr many of 3 'ou — your future occupation will already 
have been determined by family associations or by j^our 
having decided to embrace the law or medicine or some 
other of the professions. Biit there will be, I would 
expect, some cgnsiderable number of ^'ou whose Uni- 
versity career will be devoted to the absorption of a 
general education in the shape of an arts degree or the 
like and which will leave y’ou, when you emerge from 
this great Universitv', in some doubt as to what occupa- 
tion you will enter \ipon. It is to those of yon who 
are in this situation that I MWild like now to address 
myself. 

First — I would ask 3 'ou to consider service to the 
State — to the Government of the Province to which you 
belong. In this regard, it may interest 30 U to hear of 
the result of an investigation that I have recently caused 
to be made. 

I wanted to know what the relative proportions 
between Indians and Europeans were — amongst all the 
gazetted officers of all the public services in all the Gov- 
ernment Departments in Bengal. I had l?een aware, 
of course, of the progressive so-called Indianization of 
the services — ^but I was not aw'are of the extent to 
which it had gone. I think you rnay be surprisecf tb 
know that there is only 81 per cent. of Furopeans and 
that there is 91 1 .per cent, of Indians amongst all the 
gazetted officers in the Bengal Government service: Tn 
other words, there are 2,876 Indians and 266 Euro- 
peans. 

Then again, I had the figures taken out for the 
proportion of Indians and Europeans in all posts under 
the Bengal Government which carry a salary of Rs. 500 
a month or over. This showed that there are 78 per 
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cent, of Indians and 22 per cent, of Europeans in such 
posts, — and the Europeans percentage will go on rapidly 
decreasing. 

Does not this point to the opportunities that exist 
for honourable and useful employment for the young 
men of this University in the service of your own Pro- 
vince? 1 have no doubt that the op])oitunity wdll in- 
crease — both (juantitatively and i^ualitatively — as the 
years roll on. . • 

But let me add a w'ord of warning and of advice. 
You should not regard Ciovernmcnt service merely as 
a safe and easy job carrying security, influence and a 
respected })lace in society — merely as^a job in which you 
can sit back and contemplate a steady succession of 
salary increments and finally a j)ension. If that w'ere 
the limit of your ambition you would betray both your- 
selves and the people ctf Bengal. Modern Government 
— if" it is to solve the increasingly complex problems of 
our economy and social organisation — cannot operate 
through men of such lack of spirit and of such limited 
ambition. I believe that the Bengal services will offer 
little in the way of a career to those who do not throw 
themselves heart and soul into their work and into the 
fulfilment of the obligations to the community that are 
p'aced upon them as public servants. 

And no^\ — I want to speak to you about the 
opportunities that exist for careers in business and 
commerce. 

Soon after I got to Bengal I became awar^ of the . 
existence of the Appointments Board in the University' 
.of Calcutta — a body devoted to helping the students and 
graduates this- University to find suitable occupations 
*on leaving the Uni\ersity — by exploring the various 
^ lines of opportunity that exists in this community for 
efnployment in activities other than the learned pio- 
fessions. The Appointments Board published a 
volume in 1939 which, I have no doubt, many of you 
have read — in which are reproduced articles by various 
acknowledged leaders in different activities and busi- 
nesses designed to reflect the opportunities in the 
business world. 
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It is, if I may say so, well worth your reading. 

It starts with a profound contribution by Sir Prafulla- 
chandra Pay — that grand old son of Bengal who passed 
away last year of whom your Vice-Chancellor has 
spoken so feelingly. His remarks make hard reading — 
but, if I may say so, very necessary reading for yoii all. 
He does not mince words. He shows how the business 
and commerce of this Province have been v6ry largely 
taken out of the hands of the people of this Province by 
people from other parts of India — and the burden of 
his cry is that you young men should gird up your loins 
and. begin to regain the ground that you have lost. He 
adjures you not to sink into the position of being 
hewers of wood and drawers of water for people from 
elsew'here with more enterprise, more courage and more 
application. I can only say that if I had been born a 
Bengali I would never rest irntil I had cleared myself 
of the charges that your great fellow countryman had 
made. It is not as if the situation that Sir P. C. Ray 
described was inevitable and beyond repair. I do not 
believe it for a moment. It is in the hands of you 
young men to prove that Bengalis can succeed in 
business. Read every word of the volume of career 
lectures published by the Appointments Board of this 
University — read Sir P. C. Ray’s article a dozen times 
— and then go to it. 

Let me give you' a practical example of a relatively 
undeveloped ‘commercial activity. It astonishes me 
that the people of Bengal have not given more atten- 
tion to the fishing industr 5 ^ The Province abounds in 
almost unrivalled opportunities for enterprise in this 
regard. You have the sea, the estuaries., ,the rivers, 
the tanks — and a ready market in your Province alone 
of over sixty million' people — ^but yet singularly little, 
has been done to take advantage of these great oppor- 
tunities. I do not say that there is no fishing industry 
in existence — but I believe that it is an uninstructed, 
haphazard, wasteful, badly organised business. If you 
feel inclined to doubt me let me tell you that when the 
Bengal Government decided to develop and expand 
their Fisheries Department they had — and are still 
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having — the greatest difficulty in finding men in Bengal 
who are equipped even with rudimentary knowledge of 
the subject. I would believe that there are great 
openings for young, educated men who are prepared to 
work hard, honestly and with imagination in tjie 
rationalisation of the fishing industry — to work, not in 
the service of Government but on their own or in groups 
and companies, taking advantage* of modern science 
and technology which their education should have 
brought within their grasp. 

Then again, why is it tliat that in the city of 
Calcutta alone there are so relatively few concerns 
from^ which one can rely on getting a^mre, unadulterated 
supply of milk? If education has not reached the milk- 
man or if the educated milkman has sought his liveli- 
hood elsewhere — is it impossib'e for some students of 
Science and Economics to convert themselves into 
scientific and practical dairymen? 

My only reason for referring to the two particular 
subjects of the fishing industry and the milk supply is 
because they have both been very much in my mind 
in recent times. I have no doubt that there are a great 
manj' other businesses and activities in Bengal to which 
your attention might equally well be drann, — for 
example, there is the comparatively undeveloped fruit 
industry. And — are you sure that thei’e are not oppor- 
tunities as regards rice-milling? ’If you were to com- 
pare the business of rice-milling in Burma and in 
Bengal, 'I think you would discover something 'of con- 
siderable interest.’ 

• I said in a broadcast to the people of Bengal the 
other day'-T-nnd I would now like to repeat m}^ words 
*to you, the youth of Bengal — ‘ I have now seen enough 
. of Bengal to know that this Pro\fince has really great 
potentialities — provided they ate used.’ It is up to you 
to see that they are used. 

And wdien you select your career you should not 
be reluctant to turn to the mofussil instead of Calcutta. 
Calcutta may have much to offer you in the way 
of opportunities— ^and amenities — but it will not neces- 
sarily be useful and productive employment. The net 
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effect of the greater part of you . wanting to stay in Cal- 
cutta may lead to a revival in an actual form of the pre- 
war problem of middle-class unemployment. I expect 
the post-war development of Bengal to proceed with 
most noticeable effect in the countryside, and' I believe 
that it is in the countryside that many of your best 
opportunities will be found. 

And now, let me leave the question of the occupa- 
tion 'that will provide your living for you. There is a 
great deal more to life than earning a living. You 
have got to qualify yourselves for citizenship of a great 
country. 

I firmly belicvt that if you young men of, the 
generation that is just about to emerge into the hurly 
burly of life — if you live your lives solely in the pursuit 
of your own individual interests, India, — and Bengal — 
will suffer grievously. 

It seems to me quite clear that India is on the 
verge of constitutional changes that will throw an in- 
creasing responsibility on* you young men. If you 
realise this and accept a liigh degree of j)ersonal respon- 
sibility for the type of public affairs that the future 
holds — then I would have no groat anxiety for the 
future of this great heritage of yours. But if you pursue 
your own individual fortunes without regard to the in- 
terests of the State, then I would have deep and gloomy 
forebodings. 

An ancient Greek — Pericles — said that his 
countrymen ‘ attend to both public and private duties 
and do not let absorption in their ow'n business inter- 
fere with' knowledge of the States affairs.’ I believe 
this to be the ideal at which to aim, -and ,T,. commend 
this attitude of mind to you. 

It is the commoh belief in all countries that in 
the matter of ‘ politics ’ — which I define as ‘ the 
business of public affairs ’ — every man is qualified to 
speak, without prior thought or training. I believe 
this to be a great illusion. The business of the State 
— the business of public affairs — nee^s a great deal of 
thought and fetudy before the opinion of the individual 
is worth anything. Unless opinions are based on 
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thought and study of the subject they must neces- 
sarily be instinctive opinions. The only direction 
in which a man can instinctively express an 
opinion on any individual item of public affairs 
• is as to the degree to which his own pocket or his 
own position is affected, in the short run, by any one 
public act. The combination of such short run atti- 
tudes of mind makes up the short view ’ and eli- 
minates the long view which is usually by far the 
more important. 

How then is the statesmanlike point of view 
developed? There is no royal road — no quick and easy 
way — pther than through work and "It’eading and dis- 
cussion. Read the lives of great men of every country. 
Go and visit the various instrumentalities that go to 
make up the corporate life of your Province — schools, 
courts, of law, hospitals, ration shops, charitable orga- 
nisations, the holy places of all religions, local govern- 
ing bodies, rice mills, State enterprises, trade unions, 
market places, telephone exchanges, orphanages, jails, 
factories, {K)lice-stations, slums, palaces, legislatui'es, 
shops — and all the rest — ask interminable questions of 
those who ar(‘ qualified to express opinions — as to the 
functions that each instrumentality exists to perform 
wdiy it is, what it is — and the directions in which it 
could be improved and to.wdiose benefit — at Avhat cost 
— and for ever ask ‘ why ’ and ‘ how.’ 

Then there is the method of discussion betw^een 
yourselves . and w’ith individuals familiar ivith one 
aspect or another of the w'ide varying business of public 
•affairs . 

* As for the part of the Calcutta University in all 
this — I will say no more than quote to you the view^s of 
a* good friend of Bengal who wrote to me recently in 
the following terms : — 

“ In Great Britain and in the U.S.A*. the 
last fifty years have witnessed the steady growiih 
of advanced university research and of teaching 
departments in the broad field of the social 
sciences, including that of government. In Cal- 
6— 1M4P~VHI 
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eutte the Uaaiwrgitf ^ould increasm^y become 
ihe home of a graduate schodi of public adminis- 
tratioBi e(^QLparable to tdxe School of Public Ad- 
aaini.ak'atioB at Harvard and to Nufdeld College 
in Oxford. One of the functions of such a school • 
diould be the eoaatinuous investigation of the func- 
tftonio^s '®f the government machine on the one 
hand, and of the growth of citizen participation in 
«elf-^ov«mment on the other. For lack of such 
a school, the absence of any suggestion that Cal- 
cutta, or Dacca, University has a vital part to play 
in the training of future administrators and in the 
provision of*^ staff courses for civil servants is a 
serious omission. It is of great benefit if the 
principles of administration can be taught in the 
environment where the students are likely to have 
to applj’ their own knowledge and training in the 
later life.” 

Tliea again there is of course ‘ politics ’ in the 
narrow and unfortunately, the usually accepted mean- 
ing of the term — the policies and public attitudes of 
this and that political party. I would hope that you 
would not tie yourself irrevocably to the wheel of any 
one political jmrty until you have thrashed the matter 
out very carefully amongst yourselves and with those 
wlio have no axe to grind, it is inevitable that you will 
in due course join Up with some pcditical party — indeed 
I believe it ‘is right that you should — but — think about 
it carefully and objectively before you do. 

And now' — since I liave presumed to advise you on 
a variety of matters — let me emphasize my vrords. To, 
the young men of tliis University, arid of dihis Province, 

I would say that I believe it is essential in your own 
interests and in the interests of Bengal that you young 
men should develop a high sense of personal respon- 
sibility. I would ask you to believe that this is not, 
thinowB in towards tine end of my address as a good,, 
nmeui eomading mmark. It is a matter, to my mind, 
tint is <if the highesi; importance. 1 believe that com- 
luitmaties ifnd States cannot achieve anjlhuig worth- 
wMIe in the emnplex life of our times nnlesa the com- 
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ponent individuals are each of them responsible beings 
— each realising his responsibility and treating the 
affairs of the State as his own affairs. 

I have spoken to you today not as the head of the 
, administration in Bengal, — perhaps a somewhat remote 
being, — but as your Chancellor; as one who has the 
welfare of young Bengal (and indeed of all Bengal) 
very much a’t heart — and whose duty *it is to advise you 
as best he can from his own experience of the world on 
the way in which you should shape your lives. In this 
short address I have told you in all sincerity and 
friendliness tlie essence of what I believe. 
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Improved Production and Marketing 

In this eniergoiTcy period ‘t.4*cre*is a great need lor rapid development of 
fishery. With this object in view the provincial Governments have started 
fisheries or m most ca>e*i strongly support tlie existing Department of Fishery. 
A campaign was started right from the beginning of ihis great war as “Grow 
*niore fish.“ 

The scarcity of fish depends on the following points: — 

1. Demand and supply. The demand is more than the supply. 

2. Overfishing. 

3. Want of proper transport. 

4. The recent famine and total annihilation of fishermen in particular 
areas. 

5. Want of fishing implements which were sold by the fishenneirtor 
purchasing food during famine. 

(j. Idle cost of living which lias, gone up considerably. 

7. Want of fry in case oi fresh water fishery. 

• 8. Restriction oi o^tuanne i\reas under mildary orders. 

9. Destruction of country boats commandeered by the military. 

10. Fish requis-ilioned by the Military Department. 

11. Black marketing aiii poifiteeriag. 

12. Strong guild of middlemen winch is responsible, for middleman’s 
exorb ijant profit. 

13. Want of preservatives such as ice, salt and oib 

14. • Scarcity of fishermen due to diseases like Malaria and want of proper 

medicines to cure them, 

15. ^ Deterioration of tlie Waterways. * • * 

For thffe rapid development of three kinds.of fishery the following points are 

to be considered — 

For Fresh Water Fish 

1. Breeding. 

Collection of fry. 

8. Proper rearing of fry. 

4. Segregation of Major Carps fry from predatory fish fry. 

5. Food of fry. 

6. Respiratory aid during the transport of fry. 
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7. Proper preparation of the ponds before and after stocking, i.e,, cleaning 

and manuring the ponds periodically. ’ , 

8. Taking out the stocked fish fry and adolescent stages periodically, so 
that one can have the maximum amount of fish in a given quantity of water. 

9. Giving proper exercise and respiratory aid by periodically dragging 

nets. 

10. Proper preservation of fish by salt, sun drying etc. and also in saturated 
salt solution. 

ill. Maximum use of all fresh water. 

I^OT Estuafine Fish 

1. Breeding season of different fish. 

2. Maximum stocking of all the estuarine areas in the form of Bheri, 

3. Prohibition of filling the gravid females. 

4. Maximum collection of all the estuarine fish from all the main creeks 
in the estuarine area. 

5. Manuring of Bheri area before and after stocking. 

6. Salting and other w<iy of preserving excessive collections of estuarine 

fish. 

7. Acquaintance of the season of catch in the estuarine area. 

8. Conservation of fish by selecting certain reserve areas. 

9. Using improved type ot power — driven vessels for more catch and 
quick transport. 

For Marine Fish 

1. Migratory habit of different fish in respect of different season. 

2. Collection of fish from all possible shores. 

3. Eapid preservation by ice and salt. 

4. Rapid transport. 

5. Use of improved type of nets. 

6. Preservation and utilisation of bye products, such as — 

(a) Liver-oil. 

(b) Guano. 

fc) Fins for soup. 

For greater production of fresh water fishes, one may first of all ascertain 
whether there is any area in any province where there is abundance of fii?h. If 
there be any, then one may try to give them proper facility of transport either by 
providing motor truck or by arrangement with the railway. The first requires the 
permission of permit of petrol and the second involves availability of special fish 
vans in railway, carriages. To start with this campaign in any part of the year 
one will have to take recourse to stocking ail watet-ways immediately with fish. 
This may be done‘first by the Fishery Department if the Government pokisessed 
ponds. Three months after the breeding season all the rivers may be provided 
with Chala carp so that in the long run of 6 months they ipqy b^ able to grow an 
edible size. In this connection 1 may mention that the province of Bengal is in a 
hopeless condition when we note that, all our rivers are either leased out perma* 
rrently or for long periods. These rivers, as we all know, form the major . portion 
of our total amount of fresh water of the province. The result is that* the proper 
development of fresh water fishery has got a very limited scope unliess the 
Government of Bengal requisition all these after paying to the lessee the proper 
compensat on. ,Mere appointment of a number of officers and their assistants 
will be of no use. The ponds that are in possession of Government* may 
be requisitioned first and may be stocked with adolescent stages of carps 
after they attain to the required size in a nursery pond. The requisitioned 
i;earing ponds may manured before and after (periodacally) so that the . 
adolescent stages may grow to the edible size wthin the course of 6 months. 
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^TJiese ponds may be stocked to* their maximum capacity righfc from the 
beginning so that in every fortnight a good number of Chala carps can be 
taken out for providing space for the remaining for their further growth and for 
providing other ponds with Chala carps. Some big breeding carps of either sex 
can be kept in some ponds for breeding purposes. If there be shallow ponds 
that dry in summer, ‘then one can collect rain water at the time of, monsoon 
and then transfer mature hsh of either sex from the stocking tanks and they 
may breed as in the dry bundhs in Midnapore. If a condition is created that 
approaches those of the bundhs of Midnapore or better Chittagong, carp may 
breed. In the Midnhpore type of hundh we generally get a perennial pond in a 
low lying land with a high land very near to it when the people erect 
bundhs or mud walls on three sides of the pond, keeping enough space 
to overflow the pond and then allowing rain water to come down inside 
the enclosure ot the mud wall which is known as hundh. A passage 
may be kept as an outlet right across the high land through the mud 
wall for getting rid of the mixed water of pond' and the flowing -rain. The 
outlet is guarded by split bamboo gratings in order to prevent the escape 
of fish. Tho bamboo fencing is supplemeiited^with straw and mud after 
the complete replacement of old water of the pond by the rain water. 
After this plugging when the whole area is converted to a stagnant pond, 
sexually mature fish of either sex migrate from the deep pond to the shallow 
area of the bundh for mating and. thus .spawning takes place. The Chittagong 
type of breeding bundhs are modi^3cations of the Midnapore type. In addition 
to the Midnapore hundh Chittagong bundhs have a reservoir of rain water 
on the high land with mud walls, the water of which can be had at will 
by cutting a portion of the mud m such a way that the rain water may rush 
’down towards the bundh at will. The third thing that may be done in 
« connection with the breeding is the survey of river. Each cf our rivers 
has so many breeding grounds from which collection may be made for 
nursery ponds and can ultimately be used for stocking. These breeding grounds 
may be properly supervised by government. District Boards, Union Boards, 
Municipalities may be approached at once. The ponds belonging to these bodies 
may be stocked with fry so that within the course of 6 months fish of an e(^ble 
size could be had at a reasonable price. 

In a city like Calcutta there are so many ponds in the public parks where 
there jire mature fish of some years. The authorities may be approached and 
must be given to understand that keeping the fishes for an indefinite time is 
hot at all a financial gain. 

Then all the railways may be approached for stocking their ponds and 
otiier cuttings with* fish fry. After convincing the other coi^ora*^ bodies’ such 
as the Port Commissioners,* Jute Mills and all sorts of industrial bodies the 
Fishery Department can then start campaigning for public* support. Even 
Z^nindats and land-lords of India are very conservative in their ideas. India 
is a land of conten^rpent. • We generally depend upon destiny rather than 
standing* up to fight against odds. After deriving the fullest benefit out of 
GoViBrnment and . corporate bodies the Provincial Fishery Department may 
approach the public ; by that time people will ‘have some confidence in thfe 
sincerity of the Government by seeing tire good effect of such a campaign. 
Important enterprise may be done simultaneously, namely to facilitate people 
in getting an idea of breeding, rearing, preparation of pond before and after 
stocking and lastly what would be the percentage of net profit. Some of the 
government ponds may be kept for demonstration ponds for the purposes of 
educating the public about the various ideas of freshwater fishery where most 
of the statistical data should be arranged as posters for the benefit of the public. 

As for estuarine fishery each provincial fishery departyient where there is 
an estuarine area can give facility to catch fish by providing kerosene and petrol 
or motor launch to private contractors. These agents can supply a definite 
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amount of fish each day at a scheduled price to local retailers through a f^w 
whole-sale dealers. Ice and railway wagons can be arranged through govern- 
ment with a definite quota for each day. Measures can be enacted so that 
the gravid females may be spared for breeding purposes. 

For the marine fisheries, first of all suitable fishing ground may be located. 
Vessels such as trawlers, schooners, country barges suitable for fishing ,^re to 
be procured in sufficient number so that a fishing party may launch regularly 
for the fish catching. In this connection it should be remembered that thorough 
meteorological data of fishing grounds should be recorded in order to prevent 
disaster from cyclones, storms^ etc. Proper curing and preserving arrangements 
can be maintained in the vessels. * Where there is possible special refrigeration 
rooms for storing the fish is to be maintained within the vessel In other cases 
preservatives like salt, Boric acid, Boric Alum Powder, Salicylic Acid solution 
are to be kept for keeping the fish fresh or in the term of fish, mongers 
“ Sweet Curing and getting may be done on board in cases of vessels acting 
in long distances from shore. Improved types of nets as used in Norway, 
Denmark and Japan should replace our indigenous nets in order to increase 
the catching capacity. 

" A proper curing yard with fly proof room can he maintained on shore 
near the fishing ground in order to prevent wastage. Indigenous methods 
of curing by sun drying and crude forms of smoking should be substituted 
by dehydrating plants and smoking chambers. These two will be less costly 
if constructed locally. For the utilization ol bye-products a separate labora- 
tory should be maintained near by where leceithin irom the brain ; liver oil ; 
fish oil; phosphoric acid from hone and scale; fish meal; guano and manure 
etc. are to be prepared on a commercial basis. The income of this side 
business, I am sure, will make up all the expenditures incurred in running* 
the fishery. Other types of fisheries like Shark, Oyster and Pearl fisheries ina\ ^ 
be started in places where possible. 

So far I have dealt with mainly with the production and maintenance of the 
fisheries. Over and above these there is another main problem, the importance 
of which is not negligible, though in India very little study of that problem has 
been made, that is marketing. The science of marketing of fish is still in its 
infancy in India. No systematic study of that has yet been made. 

In order to deal with something about marketing, a thorough knowledge of 
statistics of fish caught during past and present together witli the knowledge 
of total amount of fish transported from and to a place is required but it is 
lamentable in our coun^try that no fish statistics are available. In a big province 
like Bengal the orily statistics of fish imported to Calcutta are recorded for a 
few yjsaj^s up tQ*1922. The problem of marketing thus remains unsolved. In 
my opinion after the collection of thorough statistics a fish marketing board in 
the line of the Agricultural Marketing Board is to be established in every 
province which will control the marketing directly ; people may seH fish Jn 
different markets with the board’s permission under jt| djrect supervision. 
The board will also look for regular transport, supply, rate, proper di 9 t.ribution 
to different areas and supply aceor4iug to demand, sanitation of the seHing 
pJace in one hand and prevent the oppression by the money-lenders, .middle- 
man’s excessive profit, market owners undue claims, etc. This board will also 
issue licenses to all fish vendors which are liable to be cancelled on supply of 
decomposed or rotten fish and any other type of malpractice. For the aelling 
of marine products this board is to look for the people’s choice and then ask 
the manufacturing authorities to prepare products according to the de&and. 
Product suiting both inland and foreign markets having cheap prices due to 
cheap labour will undoubtedly fetch a good price at home and abroad. 
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The respect shown to the King of. Egypt is unique. It is a survival ct 
the ancient faith of E^'ypfc. The King in aficient ' l^gypt was Laokeil upon as 
a god to whom every thing was due. Eike gcds^ kmgs owned considerabie 
domains so that lands were divided into god’s lands, king’s lands and private 
tenures. Idiis classification still continues in the Egyptian Code. The proportion 
has only varied. Tlie King’s share is now 20 p.c. of the entire arable lands as 
was the proportion of Ismail Pasha in 1870 A. J). 

'Fhe god’s lands of old can now be represented b\ the Waqf lands. They 
are B’d p.c. of (uitire arable lands. The Minister oyAoiqfs represents the ancient 
“ Scribe who established the endowments of all the gods. ’ The rest of the 
land was divided amongst the j)rivate liolders, both military and civil. 

The identification of divinity and Idiigship so common in ancient times in 
Egypt was concentrated in the king, so was all service, so that the king might 
1)6 beniflcent to ail. The idea reached such a poiiil that all the energies of 
the people were dedicati.ul to the scrvi(*e of the king, ff the name oi the Pharao 
was to be mentioned, it w<is followed by the prayer. “ May he live, bo hale, 
and healthy.” The Prophet of Islam enjoys the same privilege,; whenever 
Ids name Is uttered ii must he foilowed lay, '‘Peace lie on him and on his 
^descendants.” 


ancient Egyptian used to build temples along with the tombs of their 
aortuary temple.s as tliey were caiied. The modern Egyptians build 


]^ut neitlier of 
realiv tlie name 


The 

kings, mortuary temple 

domed tombs for their king and atlach them lo a rnosipie. 

Ihem called these temples musques as deflicated lo tlio kings 
of God is attached to each of them. Tlie ancient Egyptian dedicated tlie 
mortuary temples in tin* new Kingdom, ^pecnaily, to Ainun, and the piiests weie 
the priests ol Amun. The modern Egyptian dcies exiicnly the same thing, he 
builds mosques near the tomb of th‘« kin.g and appoints learned scliolars, who 
act like priests. Though oliiciaily connected, the prie^jt is not expected to be 
hereditary, yet he is hereditary — as one secs in the mosque of lon-luluu in 

Cairo, or m Masjid ul Aksa in Jerusalem. , ^r l 

The honour sho\vn to the King of Egypt is unique ni the Mustmi coimhies. 
King Faruk is thb symbol oT a!i that is great and good m Egypt. Nobody 
dares feel, far less act.“ against the king. Inspite of the constitution ot LM 
where th*e king is to figure like a hmited monarch, the King ot Eg^pt sti 
possesses rnuch oMho^Uithoritv ^>1 ancient Pharao as has iiecai shown in 
the chan|!OS which the king made recently in tormation of ministries, 
heedless of the .limitations Jmposed hv ,the constitution. he 
the dmtant villages always looks upon the king as a nionarch * purified bv 
and it is preached every Eriday ” he wlio disebeys 
As under the ancient Egyptian feudal system 


2 liali in 
God’- 

tlie. kin" disobt^'s Allah.” 
the inodoni kinys of Egypt up till 


-or military Chieftnius 


the 19t?h century divided the lands amongst the Bevs- 
(Maspyo— Journal Asiatique, No 4, 1B88). • i A d... 

The village government of the modern Egyptian is a bnr\i\a t ^ 
tiihes. Each village has its Umdah (head 

on public opinion as recognised by the state. a Cb all half 

between the public opinion and the siiokesman * 

feudal— as an official be represfents the government and as thh mHabO spokesman 

6-.1644P-VIH 
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he maintains all the secrets of the village* Nothing can go out of the village 
without his knowledge. • 

In the sociaj organisation some relics of the old caste guild system continue 
till today. Most important of them is the washerman of the dead. He is still 
tlie ofiicial embaimer of the dead ; mummification has been swept away by 
the new impact of modern thoughts, but the washing of the dead continues. 
Still today the washerman chants the ceremonial prayer for the dead and he 
has to perform elaborate rituals connected with burial as of old. 

A, M. Hocart is of opinion that the idea of waging war in the name of Allah 
is not a new principle introduced by *1116 followers of Mohammad, but was a 
survival of the custom of the ancient Egyptians who declared war in order to 
establish the supremacy ot lia ” and “ Aiuun.'’ 

Heriditary cliaracter of priests is absent in Islam. I3ut priesthood has a 
peculiar association with tlie Seminaries of Al-Azliar wliich is unlike any other 
theological insLitution in the whole of the Muslim world. Though not heriditary 
by birth, the priests of Muslim Egypt do come out of the manulactorv of 
Ai-Azhar. ^ 

Though the priest in Islam has no ordination and hierarchy, yet lie has tlie 
functions almost similar to those who do priestly work in other religions. The 
priests are the authorities in law like priests or Ma‘at, the goddess of justice , 
they teach the reading and writing for sacred rather than for day to day 
purposes. The Imam is practically the ’authotity on social relations, though 
he is in the official sense merely a leader in prayers. This is exactly the system 
that we find in the instruction of Ameiiemhet I, the teaching of Duawf, the 
story of Sinuhe, The only difference is that while old Egyptian instructions were 
wider in scope, Muslim instructions are confined to the (^iirau alone. Women • 
could be priests in ancient Egypt but the Islam in spite of its idea of equality 
between man and man, the she-man is denied the privilege of religious services, ^ 
though recently the Cairo Ministry has appointed a lady to teach theology. 
Though there is no formal caste system in Islam as they have in India, yet 
Egypt has a kind of of hereditary family trade. The son is free to choose any 
work outside his father’s circle, but he does not do so as a matter of course. The 
painter of Aman said that iie was doing the job like seven of his ancestors.’ 
But in the village, even today the title of the man indicates generally the 
traditional occupation of the family. Tlie son of a ear[)enter may take to the 
trade of a cobbler but he is called “the Naggar,” the Carpenter aruT so on 
Still many old families retain their ancient family titles. 

The village functionaries even today are paid in kind as in ancient times. 
The baijber, op tlie ferryman or a washerman or even the village recitor (Qari) 
would take from the householder his usual share dn wheat or maize at each 
harvest. This system is a direct legacy of the old Egyptian social organisation. 
Even for payment of revenue, still main land-lords and tenants stick to fh® 
old system of barter of produce instead ol cash, 'i’he share is .divided according 
to the assistance the land-lord gives to the tenant in his cullivation. 

Marriage relations arc interstii?g amongst tlie common folk in Egjpt. 
‘^Sister Marriage” was highly prized in ancient Egypt; if a sister was not 
available the agnate cousins were preferable and that too aetjording * to nearer 
degrees. It is significant that even today wife in common parlance is addressed 
as “Akhi” which means sister. This is a relic of the old. 

In connection with funeral, embalming, burial tomb making, the Egyptians, 
of old were highly punctilious. Some ot the ceremonies still survive today, 
e. gf., procession of mourning, beating of the breast, colouring of the face with blue, 
40 days fast of the dead, killing a goat or sheep or a (^mel for satisfaction of . 
the dead, embalming find washing by the washerman, the chanting of customar , ^ 
verses, the burial in family caves like tombs. Most*of the old cuBtoms continue 
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softened by Islam— but not much. Masfuba of the pyramid type is definitely 
i^oi an Islamic or Arab style in sepulclnal art. 

The behel in spirits and hobgoblins continues as of old. Diseases are often 
ascribed to evil spirits. Village wizards are requisitioned for driving away 
the evil spirits — especially in case of hysterical patients. 

In case of epidemics the village folk keep the patient in a house and all 
the v«iilagcrs sing charmed verses which are expected to bring higher souls to the 
services of man to dispossess tiio evil soul of the body of the patient. Some of 
the early medical prescriptions of the Muslim physicians are almost the same as 
have been found in ancient Egypt. A n^edical work by Abu-sahl Isa Ibn-Yahya 
contain some prcscriidions which are almost copies of those found in the Ebers 
Papyrus, and Abu-Sahl frequently refers to a treatise by Tlioth the .old god of 
Medical Science. The magician even today, as in the old days, addresses his 
cure to the son of the mother and not of the father which is a survival of the 
Matriarchal theory of the old days. 

Belief in auspicious colours is still the same in old and new Egypt. The 
lavounte colour was blue, tlie colour of the sky, the reliefs in graves were in 
l)iue, because the Sou! moves to the blue sky alteiyihe release from the body. 
ISo they coloured their hands and iaces ni the blue when they accompanied the 
dead liody. Even now tlie same eustom is in fashion. The beads which the 
Egyptians use are biue. the necklet that^is given to the donkey or camel is 
blue, the tattoo mark on the lace and hands of tlie child is in blue, the blue 
protects them irorn the evil eye ;‘the aihulet is drawn in blue ink. 

tSaint worship — Worsliips of a supreme man or super-man is a feature of 
a modern Egyptian Muslim though it is not permitted by strict Islam. Urus 
(annual festivals) are occasionally held on particular days and rituals are gone 
•througli as in the movsque of Abu-Badawi at Taiita or of Abul Hajjaj in Luxor. 
^They believe so much in the personality oi a saint that they send letters to Imam 
Shafi the noted jurist to seek advice just as in tlie days of old they sought 
advice of the dead on important occasions. They go to the tomb of the saint, 
kiss the walls or altars to establish personal contact with the dead saint so that 
he might intercede on their beiiall to (iod. Offers are pre^mised for recovery of 
the sick, for the fertility of a barren woman, or lor longevity of a sick child, or J^or 
good luck, or to win a contest in a court of law. In ancient times the same 
custom was in vogue as you find in the bas relief human figures transmitting 
witli their hands tlie vital principle represented by a symbol “ Ankh/' 

In the Modern lienaissance Egypt is drawing inspiration more from the 
ilncient relics than from medival Muslim customs. In art. they look back to 
pyramids, bass reliefs and statues in tombs tluui to Byzantine, Syrian, ^ or Arab 
styles. The Ma.usbleurn of Saad-Zoghl is actually most nu-Islamid, being a* real 
and actual copy of Ihe Egyptia*a old tomb model. King Farukh is buiiding 
rest home (after death ?) near the pyramid at Gizeh. The women emancipation 
niavempeift swears by queen Nefrctiti or queen Nofta and not by a Fatima, by 
Rabuci nor by Ayeshg^ior by Queen Nazli. The hitest Opthaimic Congress was 
honoured* with a stamp bearing the Horns Eye; the Egyptian Admiralty and 
NavJ? has adopted the symbol of the Pharaonic Jiloat and not the horse hoof of^ 
the Arabs. ^ The University law students use the symbol of their studentship 
in imitation of the seal of the justice of the pharaos ; the engineering students, 
those of the chisel of old days and the siudoiits of Fine Arts use the figure of 
Nefretiti. Tlie young Egyptians, Muslim and Christian think, in terms of Egypt 
and n^t in terms of religion. The Copts take pride m the Arabic » language, the 
Muslim students take pride in the Pharonic pyramid. Glory of Egypt is their 
cfeed — Egypt old, Egypt Medieval, Egypt Modern. 



Round the World. 

l%e Britisb Elections — 

The victory of Labour with an overwhelming majority has caused surprise everywhere, not 
least in the rauks of the Labour Party itself. The Conservatives have been ousted frotn the 
Citadel of Empire. To us in India Mr. Ajnery’s exit from office will come as a great relief. 

There was nothlog new in the electioneering programme of the Conservatives. To them the 
defeat of Japan and the effective promotion of peace vere the most urgent issues. To qu^e from 
the address of Dr. Kenneth Pickthorn (Burgess for the University of Cambridf^e in the House of 
Commons) to the Parliamentary Electors of the University of Cainbri Ige, to lake oue example : 

“ ^J’here is flo doubt what are the urgent issues. Even above employment, housing, export, 
currency, health, education, above all these things, what counts must be the effective promotion of 
peace. The defeat of Japan is the first unmistakable object of policy. That is otie argutnent Jor 
the letenlion in office of tJt^ Ministers most directly effective in the defeat of Germany. Ihe 
restitution of Europe is a task no less*- uigent, arfd equally demands coni inuity and experience. 
The winning of the main campaign does not by itself ensure a general pt-ace. We have to gain 
victory, m the Far East, and nearer home we have to fix the victory already won, before any of our 
other efforts can be real, let alone fruitful.” Clearly the Conservatives did not want a break. 

The Labour Ministers lack experience of Foreign Pciit-'y. The Conservatives during the elec- 
tion campaign weie quick to point this out. The Conservatives wanted to make ‘ British 
defensive power ’the corner-alone of British Foreign Policy. They accused tbe Social ists ol 
having no good foundation for a foreign policy. One member in tbe course of his electioneering 
address remarked that the Socialist contribution to the European settlement seemed to be the 
proposed removal and exclusion of^tbe Prime Minister ami the Foreign Secretary from office ; 
apparently on the assumption that the loss of ability and experience would he \nore than made 
up by some “ ideological ” sympathy between a Sex^iahst Britain and one of our two great AMies. 

Another threadbare and rather uD'^tuoua argumeut of tlie Conservatives w'as that the British 
Government had relied less than any comparable political organ on force in dealing with its 
subjects overseas, and to keep the Empire and Commonwealth a defensible unit ’* good will inside 
the Empire, which requires economic and political d^evehpment y aud a general belief outside the 
Empire in our moderation and friendliness must be kept up.” 

The Conservatives bad hoped that there would be no General Election this summer. They 

had hoped to continue in office, till Japan should have been defeated and some prospect reached of 
settled polity in Europe. 

One disadvantage of Coalitions is that there is no regular method and no ordained time for 
bringing them to an end. As it has been well observed, the weakness of coalitions lies in the fact 
that “a government which went all the way to a fixed oissolution date would have no margin of 

manoeuvre at all, do confidence in itself, and probably little from outside.” Therefore, the 
coalition had to come to an end. 

Although the Socialists may lack experience of Foreign Affairs, their approach to past-war 
domestic questions with reference to naiioiialisation is based on experience, They assume that 
distribution matters more than production. Tlicy believe in the existing controls in Industry. 
The Conservatives differ here; although they say that all existing controls cannot at once be 
removed, they stiil maintain that stale-control should be reduced to a minimum and si ould not 
interfere with private capitalistic enterprise. 

For us in India, however, the domestic policies of all these different parlies are of f urely 

academic interest. It would be foolish on our pait to be unduly optimistic about the progressive 

tendencies of the Labour Party whece colonies aud possessions are concerned. We have had our 
experience of Labour Parties m the past. The present Labour Party may pursue a progressive 
r6ie at home, but it remains to be seen what will be its real attitude towards dependencies and 
colonies. 

Tbe Future of Bikma— , . < 

The June 1945 number of the Round Table has some interesting comments on the future 
of British policy towards Burma. The article starts with some unctuous and, on the surface, 
well-meant remarks. To quote them in full : “ Tbe meteoric suciesses of the Japanese 
in the six months following Pearl Harbour, the Greater .East Asia ,plan, faiuastic as its 
conception may have been, and in a different way the heroic anc? f^rotracied resist^ance shown 
by ths Chinese, are the third step in the process which began with tbe defeat of Bussm 
by Japan at the beginning of tbe pentury, and was continued by the Far of 1914-18. What 
rfemaited of the traditonal prestige 'of the West after these two wars has been finally aud 
irrevocably shattered, and let us be under no illusions about it. That the East owes a 
great debt to and can still derive many benefits from the West every Oriental with the 
most elementary knowledge of the world realises, but the relationship will have to be differerit. 
Tutelage will have to he replaced hy partnership [Our italics]. If the i>eace of the world is to be 
preserved, tbe couqiless millions of tbe countries of South-east Asia, tbe vast majority of whom 

belong to the great Mongolian race, will have to play tbeir part, and a new balance will have to 

be struck between their ancient way of life and that of the West,” 

How tutelage will be replaced by partnership is well shown in this article. Apparently 
partnership will be aebieved bv degrees, by slow stages. First ibere will be a period of 
^government, whose lem^th will depend on tbe future course of the war. Then the 
Government,^ which is a| present in exile, in Simla, will take over. ** For a time, until oonamunica* 
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tioDB have been to some degree restored, and the machinery necessary for elections and democratic 
government can be reconstituted, theie must be . direct rule by the Governor under the control 
gi Uie British Government.’* Provisionally, this period will last for three years. Then the constitu- 
tion of the 1936 Act is to be restored. Thus it would seem that Buraia after all these lengthy 

processes would revert to her old 'status quo\ that she will simply go back where she was when 
she has completed living under all these ‘interim administrations,’ To us in India, however 
this policy of 'festina lente ’ is nothing new. * ’ 

A New Scheme fof Village Reconstruction— 

An mteresting and comprehensive scheme for village reconstruction and rehabilitation has been 
formulated by Mr. M. Saxena M.L.A. (CenlraP The scheme is intended to implement Mahatma 
Gandhi’s constructive programme. The opening of new schools, libraries, resting rooms and 
centres for adult education, the propagation of infoiination and instruction in agriculture and in 
village industries, propaganda regarding improved methods ♦of farming, the establishment of 
model farms, the supply improved variety of seed^, manure and implements, improving the 
breed of livestock are some of the features of this new scheme. Besides these, other 
constructive features are the establiahraeDt of farmers’ co-operatives for marketing their products 
and for suppiying their roquiremenlH, the impiovement and reorganisation of existing cottage 
industries ami ha ndicraft.s and establishment of new^ ones for providing subsidiary employment to 
the agriculturists and full-time occupation to the unemployed, the eiadication of all forms of ex- 
ploitation of villagers as well as all wasteful expenditure on their part. Not the least interesting 
feature of the scheme is the attention devoted to the cultural and social side of village life. The 
revival of folk-music, folk aits, etc is strongly advocated. Through these means self-respect and 
self-help could' be Ijro .ght biick to the \illages / 

The scheme is a 5 year Plan and is intended to be financed by small amounts raised in the 
village itself, by special collections from profiis of co-operatives and other commercial companies, 

and by Five- Years Kural Beconstruction Cash Savings Ceitificates of the face value of Rs. 10 and* 

Rs 5 and interest free S-years Bouds of the value oPRs. 500. Rs. 200 and Rs. 100- 

S. K. C. 


anb Notices of 

Citizen Tom Paine.- By Howard Fa^t. Published by the International Book House, Ltd., 
Bombay. Pp. 108. Price Rs. 3. 

This is a limited abridged edition of the famoi).s American novel of the same name published 
in India witli the permission of the A’nerican publishers, Messrs. Dnell, Sloan and Pearce, New 
^oik. and right well does it deserve the tide of best seller. Though abridged, the Indian edition 
has not omitted anything of moment while (he Publishers’ appendix has added considerably its 
value. The account of Paiiir's life, liis struggles, his disappointments, his triumphs and his 
lonely death constitute a moving &tory which, towards the end, rises into a tragedy of almost epic 
grandeu^;. 

They Speak for India.— Edited by G. N. Acbarya. Sole Distributors, Hamara Hindusthan 
Fublications, 23-2, Meadows Street, Fort, Bombay. Pp. 72. 

This pamphlet consists of opinions expressed by many prominent people the West regard- 
ing the granting of Independence, to India as one of the measures necessai-y folj the sacces8.of the 
present wur against Ihe* totalitarian pewer and as a test of the profi ssions of the allies that its aim 
is the ensuring of freedom to all peoples of the world irrespective of race, cre§d and colour. The 
selectione f^orn the writings of Edgier Snow, Pearl Buck, Claire Booth, Wendell W^illkie, Edward 
Thtirapsl^n, Louis Fischer and others have been made wdth discrimination and the pamphlet may be 
said to represent the jview%c^ those hi the AYest, who would like to see an independent India, 

• 

• An Essay on Gandhian Economics.— By J. J. Anjaria, M.A., M.Sc.. (Econ.) (Lond.l, Reader 
in Economics. Univetnity of Bombay, ih.blished liy Messrs. Vora & Go. (Piiblishersi, Ltd., 
3, RduntfBuilding, Kalbadevi Road, Bombay 2. Pp. 40. Price Re. 1-4. 

In this small pamphlei. Professor Anjaria, after mkking a survey of the ideology, the method 
and the progran me of Gandhian Economics, criticises it maintaining that village sufficiency would 
be po.%ible only by the denial of the price and cost criteria or by the provision of elaborate sub- 
division. that whatever might be said to the contrary ** the nationalised sector under the Gandhian 
schemF cannot possibly be as small as ordinarily thought and that taking inio*accouDt the funda- 
mentally selfish nature of hiirnanily, trusteeship of property most have as its pre-requisite, strict 
control of incomes by the Stat^.** In the course of a small but very interesting chapter ihe author 
^ shows wherein Gandbiji agrees and wherein he differs from socialists. 

This pamphlet is valuable as a detached but by no means, an rmsympathetic examination of 
Gandhian Bconomios pointing out a| it does the difficulties which will hi^ve to be surmounted tfi 
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make ifc successful. The author seeks further clarification emphasisrng at the same time the fact 
that the real problem is the decentralisation and democratisation of the ownership and control of 
social, economic and political power. • ^ 

M. B. B. 


Gandhi is India.— -Edited by V. V. M. Published by C. Shantilal & Co., Booksellers and 
Publipl era, Princes Street, Bombay 2. Pp. 78. Price Be. 1-12. 

The editor evidently an admirer of Mabatma Gandhi and a diligent student of Gandhian 
literature, has given his readers some of the best thoughts of India's great son. These appear in 
the first part which consists of extracts from his writings bearing on his interpretation of the lore 
of love, of the inornate connection between religion and politics, and some of his most pungent 
pronouncenoents on I lie miseries endured i y our masses. In the second part we find about ten 
long and interesting extracts from the writings of eminent men and women of both the east and 
the west indicating the manifold servi'ces rendereef by Gandhiji to the causfe of humanity and appre- 
ciations of bis life and woik. ♦ 

The merit of the book lies in the fact that the editor has given those of bis readers who have 
not made a detailed study of Gandhian literature, nearly all the broad facts necessary for under- 
standing the great influence exercised by Mahatma Gandhi on his countrymen and that within 
less than 80 pages. 

The Educational System. — Oxford Pamphlet on Indian Affairs No. 15. Pp. 64. Price As. 12. 

The whole field of education is covered by this double pamphlet and six experts deal with 
Primary, Secondary, University, Adult and Technical education. Beaders, Indian and non-Indian, 
will find the contributions informativi, and inBtructi\e. Naturally, only the highjlights have been 
touched, nevertheleas the different sections are good introductions to the detailed study of the 
above subject**. 

Peregrins Pickle 


(|>ur6eluc5 

THE ANNUAL CONVOCATION, 1945 


The Annual Convocation look place this year ou three different dates: The Pith, 13th and 
14th of July. The convocition speeches delivered by the Vice-Chancellor on the lith and 13th July 
are reproduced below infull. The Main Convocation Address of the Vice Chancellor delivered on 
the last day of Convocation as well as the Chancellor’s Address appear in the early portion of 
this t^sue. 

THE VICE-CHANCELLOR’S SPEECH ON THE FIRST DAY OF TPIE CONVOCATION 
My Young Friends, Graduates of To-d,ay, 

I owe you an explanation for the delay in holding the Convocation this year. At the time 
when the Convocation waa due I fell seriously ill, and my illness kept me completely confined to 
bed for several months. The Convocation had to be postponed till I wfis able to attend it. I 
would not Beny mj^self the plearsure of meeting you. 

Reasons of space have made it necessary to hold the Convocation in three parts on three succe®* 
give days. We all fed that this is not a satisfactory arrangement. It takes away conBiderabU 
from the solemnity of the occasion. But I am afraid this has come to stay ^mtil either Gl>vemroe,nf 
or some other benefactor would favour us with a Convocation Hall worthy of this great University. 
Our own pressing needs, growing from day to day, absorb ‘all our own rekotirces. 

To-day is a most eventful day in your life. For many of pu this may mark the end of #^our 
toils in ope sphere of life and a plunge ffo/n tht- comparative security of student life into the wind* 
tossed sea of worldly life. 1 am fully alive to the encircling gloom that darkens tl^p path Before 
you. Yet allow me to convey to you a message of courage and hope in the midst of the depressing 
conditions that beset you on every side. 

t feel the highest admiration for the unflagging zeal and heroic fortitude with which you have 
braved the panic and privations that have attended you while qualifying for the Degrees you 
have won. And my* deepest sympathy goe? out to those of your compeers who have been left (behind 
and whose failure, in most cases, is traceable to the serious interference with studies caused by 
the WAT. I am, however, relieved by the thought that many of them have turned their checkli 
in academic pursuit to a noble use by joining one or the other of the various careers opened up by 
the war and have done well for themselves as well as for the Allied cause. Those students of the 
University, graduate or undergraduate, who have readily responded to the call of duty and have 
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won Uurek by their contribation to war. effort have brought to their Afina Mot er a distinction 

less valuable than those who have attained the highest academic success. 

Fortunately, the clouds arc lifting and the day is not far off when the sun of Peace will 
shine upon the world once again The return of normal times ii in sight. The victory that has 
been won in the V/est will not rake long to be consummated by results equally happy and decisive 
in the^ East. The extraordinary havoc which the war has been working in every sphere of life 
bids fair to come to an early close. I fervently hope that a new era of peace and prosperity 
would *dawn upon India also simultaneously with the commenceineni of the journey in life of 
those who have received tljeir Diplomas at this convocation. 

But Peace hath her victories no less renowned than War— has duties and obligations no 
less strenuous and exciting than those of war. In .the new world that will emerge out of the 
present war the standard of efficiency in ever^ sphere wril be much higher than it has been in 
the past. I would, therefore, appeal to you most eaftoestly to keep your powder dry if you intend 
to win the battles of the coming peace. Not to one “ with the unlit lamp or with the ungirt 
loin ” will success come in the new order of things. Vested interests and piescriplive rights, 
traditional powers and privileges will be cast off as mediaeval superstitions. Every one will have 
to stand on bis own legs and strive with his own bands. 

In all the various schemes of world-planning that we are having to-day the rao3t pressing 
demand has been for equal opportunities for all This is bound to come. But, you must not 
forget that it will impose a terrible responsibility on each individual to work out his own destiny by 
his own intrinsic worth. 

j ^ 

You have so long read together in the class-room. To-day yon are going out into the world 
to practise the great art of living together. And in this, much more than the teachers’ training 
the self-training you have, I trust, deri\ed from your association with fellow-students of all classes 
and communities, will stand you in good stead. The ideal ot your University has indeed been 
“living together “ — an all-round dev'-lopment hy yourselves of your variou.s powers and faculties 
by a living contact with one anoiher~by a co^lisiftn of mind with mind, of intellect with intellect, 
of temperament with temperafuent, of taste wdth taste. The qualities of initiative, judgment, 
mental and verbal discipline, tact and courtesy which, I hope, you have developed by your 
association with one another in your University life will be your permment assets in life. Let 
me fervently pray that by a full and julicious use of these great virtues of catholicity and 
tolerance, sweet reasonableness and spirit of compromise, you will assist in the deliverance of 
our beloved mothe?land from her peculiar curse of communal struggle and animosity and hasten 
4.be building up of an Indian nation, l^emember that a strong welding of minds is required to 
make a nation. Where the welding bolds, the nation holds. Suspicion and hatred have to be 
overcome. Sympathy and confidence shall have to grow. 

I welcome the graduation of women students in such large numbers. To those who have ' 
been admitted to their degre(?s to-day I would make a special appeal not to forget th-»t they should 
be women first and graduates noit. They should not for.et that alihough they have pursued 
the same course of studies and have been admitted to the same degrees as the male studaots, 
their sphere is different. Their life must c inform to the time-honoured ideals of Indian woman* 
hood. Let them not tbiuK for a moment that the high.T education they have received exempts 
them from discharging their primary duties Jn their app )iuted sphere of hearth and home* Let 
them turrf their enlightenment and culture to a suhlime use by building up brighter homes. Let 
them in this manner make their own special contribution to the growth of Indian nationhood. 

I would end by reminding you of the two great sayings: “ Rightehusness exalteth a nation ” 
and “ Knowledge is power.” No nation can ba great without rectitude and integrity. And 
nothing great has ever been achieved, with ignorance. It is knowledge .that Is po'Wer and’ I ^vould 
ask you to make “'Advancement learning,” which is the motto of your University, your 

personal motto in life as well. Be a life-long student whatever may be yogr avocition, and let 
this Convocation Day be truly a “ Commencement Day “ and not a ” Closing Day 

'To all of you my best wishes go on this happy occasion and I pray to Go! th«t success may 
attend all your noble pursuit#. 

CONVOCATION ADDRESS DELIVERED^ BY XRE VICE-CHANCELLOR 
ON THE 13th JULY, 1915 


My Youno Friends, Geaduates of To-day, 

The ceremony in which you have bad the privilege to participate to-day will, I am sure, long 
remain •in your mind as marking a red-letter day of your life. While its gay aspect cannot but 
have a ready appeal to you, to whom the buoyancy of youth presents only the rosy side of life, you 
shduld not at the same time remain blind to the grave responsibility you are called upon to shoulder 
to day. I have just charged you with a sacred task—ever in your life and conversation to show 
yourselves worthy of the Degrees to which you have been admitted. Many of you will be forced 
oy oircumstancea to wrench yourselves from the life of study and research and fling yourselves uponl 
the practical life of hard struggle with nothing to aid you but your mentpl resources developed by 
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the education you have received from your Mater and the lessons of fellow-feeling you have 
learnt from the company you chose for yourselves. Others, more fortunately placed, will contiau^ 
to taste the lich fruits of student life to the utmost extent. Some of you will join the public 
services while others will take up the professions to which you have long been looking forward. 
Through these inevitable diversities marking the walks of life you will be compelled to prefer, by 
the force of circumstances or the bend of your mind, a thread of unity should run if the education 
you have received is worth the name. That is the bond of social interest, the feeling ot social 
interdependence which wi‘l blunt th eedge of selfishness, generate in you a healthy respeefepfor the 
other man’s point of view and give you the taste of that holy joy which sacrifice for fellowmen alone 
can yield. From concern for your fellowmen to love of y^ur country, the common mother of us 
all, is but a short step, which at the same time is the logical sequel to the proper development of 
your mind. Whatever you So, you cannot afford (o forget your motherland which ha^ every right 
to demand your contribution, ever so ill tie, towar(f3 tie !oluti m of all hei" problems, of which the 
most pressing at the present moment is the attainm nt of her fnedom, The «hole ol the civilized 
world’has been driven by the wejoht of interna* ional history to recognize the inseparahjlity of the 
problem of India from the problem of world peace. Being vnaliy atfected by that problem, having 
everything to gain and nothing to lose f^’orn the sob tion thereof, you cannot consistrntfy with your 
education and self-respect, afford to remain blind to tlie efforts now being niHcleto earn for your 
motherland the place of equality and dignity that should be hers in the family of nations. Your 
paths may be different but they all should point towards the same goal. 

Graduafes 0 / defence, your potentialities nre va^t and your responsibilities are equally great. 
The aim of Science is the conque«it of Nature, which seems to be almost complete. You can 
very well realize how you can turn yourse'ves into the most effective vehicles for bringing the good 
life, the life of ease and peace, within the reach of ail llecall at the same time, from the ex- 
periences of the total w^ar which is still tearing the w’orld to pieces, to what depth-* you c *n debase 
yourselves by agreeing to be engines of wanton destruction of man and matter. In you more than 
in anybody else lies the capacity for ushering in the reign of permanent peace in the world. 

Graduates of Commerce^ you should remember that no country c:in be great unless her 
trade and comnjcrce are fully developed. In spite of the various changes of fortune which your 
country has undergone, her resource-s are still vast and w'ait for national f-Nploltation. Wliile 
you cannot bo fully responsible for the great task, you can be not a little helpful in that respect 
by directing ths attention of your countrymen to the untapped p'otenti ilities and organizing their 
enterprise for turning these resources into national wealth. • 

Those of you who have taken their degrees in Teaching ^ have cho-en tbe ni blest vocation in 
life, a vocation calling forth sacrifice from you rather than promising you plenty. Remember* 
that the capital of your emntry— its children, the pillars of its futun. — wid be placed in your 
charge. You can make of it W’hatever you like. T1 e life of teachers particularly in this country 
is one to which nobody with love for material ph a^.iire8 can willingly be attracted. But if th;* 
supreme satisfaction of being entrusted with the tank of moulding the rninds of the future builders 
of your nation into proper shape and thereby raising the condition of your country to that extent 
be swnething worth having, then you need not repent of your choice. 

Graduates of Medicine, yours is the most hun anitariun pursuit on e»rlh--the purau t of 
bringing relief to suffering humanity. The sacredness of your vo -ation is not to be described but 
to be inwardly felt. Love of lucre goes ill with suck .sacredness, or will your poor coentrv be 
in a position to satisfy that love. B il if the holy 8a»isfaction of having the capacity to place again 
on the way to normal life the sick and the destitute wh.ise number is legion in the country, to induce 
a halo of smile where pain ahd suffering reigned, appeals to your mind, then you too, I am sure, 
will not regret your choice. 

Graduates of Law] you have no doubt thought of taking \aw as a profession, for that is the 
cnly use you have been trained to make of it. Even here yours will bf* no mean rule, for the dis- 
pensation of justice ‘in the land irrespective of personality will very much depend upon what 
integrity and courage you bring to bear upon your profession, But still lijgher the potentiality 
of law if you study it as a science as it should be studied Law js intimately conmeted with life ^ in 
society in practically all its aspects and that is why knowledge of tbe^^kuUenis of law is essential 
to preparation for peaceful and fruitful citizenship. It should be }oiir duty to spread ttiis'knowlcdge 
amongst your fellowmen as far as lies in your, power a- d to attempt to stu ly |,his science miniftely, 
tke vastness of Which will d-iwn upon fou more and more as you proceed with your studies.^ c. 

Graduates of Erigineering, your capacity snd your responsibili y nte no hm than those of 
Science graduates, since the practical application of scieuBfic researches in everyday life lies more 
with you than with theoreticians. The resources of yo ir country await development ; the arteries 
of her communication require opening up in order that the fruit of the development m »y be brought 
to the doors of heriions and danghters. You alone esn be eutruUed with the mechanical side of 
this benevolent production and distribution. ^ 

To all of yon my best wishes go on this happy occasion and I pray to God that success may 
attend all your noble pursuits. 




Official Notifications, University of Calcutta 

Orders by the ¥ioe-ChanoeUor and Syndicate of the 
University of Calcutta 

Notification No. T. 710 

MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 1M6 & 1947 

CLASSICAL LANGUAGE 


Latin 


Id modification of the previous notifications on the subject, the following courses of studies 
have been prescribed in Latin for the Matrif'ulation EK imination in 1916 and 1917 : — 


For the Examination of 1946 : 

ii) Caesar 
(ji) Virgil 

For the ExaminaUon of 1947 : 

(i> Caesar 

iii) Virgil 


De Bello Gallico. Book IV. 
Aeneid, Bi)Ok VI (Verses 1*447) 


De Bello Gallico, Book V, 
Aeneid, Book VI (Verses 1-447). 


Senate House, 

The 14th June, 1945. 


d. CHAKRA VORTI. 

Registrar. 


Notification No. T. 711 

INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATIONS, 1947 

ENGLISH 

(a) Intennediate Poetical Selections (latest edition, published by the Calcutta University). 

Pieces to be read * 

(1) Shakespeare. The Merchant of Venice, ‘Act XV, Sc. 1. 

(2) Milton. On his Blindness; L’AlIegro; II Penseroso. 
t8) Wordsworth. Yarrow Visited ; Y'arrow Un visited 
G) Coleridge. The Rime of the Ancient Mariner 

(5) JByron. The Ocean 

(6) Shelley. To Nignt 

(7) John Keats. Ode to Autumn 
Tennyson. Morte D’ Arthur; Sir Galahad 

(9) R. Browning The Patriot 

(10) R. Bridges. Ijbndon Snow 

(11) R. Kipling. Cities and Thrones and Powers 
(12. W. de la Mare. All thaCs Past 

(13) R Brooke. Tliesfe Hearts were Woven of Human Joys and C.are.^ 

• (14) Owen. Anthem for Dooned Y'outh^ 

(b) Intermediate Prose Selections. Pieces to be read— 

(1) J. H. Newman. The Northman 

(2) Sir James Jeans. The Dying Sun 

• (8) D. H. Lawrence. The Rocking Horse Winner 

(4) W. M. Thackeray. George HI 
(8) Virginia Woolf. Dorothy Wordsworth. 

(c) Interujediate Bible Selections (published by the University). Pieces to ha read- 

Genesis — The story of Cain and Abel 
Exodus-^Mount Sinai snd the Ten Commandments^ 

Judg6s«^The Story of Gideon 

7--1544P-vni 
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The First Book of Samuel -The whole 
The Book of Daniel — Balahazzar'a Feast 
The Gospel according to St. Matthew 

(a) The Visit of the Wise Men from the East 
(h) The Massacre of the lonoceuts 

(c) John the Baptist and the Baptism of Jesus 

(d) The Temptation of Jesus 

» (e) The Sermon on the Mount 

(/) The Feast at Levi’s House 
(p) The Parable of the Sower 
ih) A jSroup of Parables 

VERNACULARS 

‘ ‘ Bengali 

Intermediate Bengali Selections (latest edition, published by the Calcutta University), Pieces 
to be read ; — 

Prose 


Akshaykumar Datta 

Mitrata 

Bankimchandra Cbatt(?padhyay 

(fl) Biral, (b) Bahubal 0 Bskyabal 

Rajkrishna Mukhopadbyay 

Sabhyata 

Kaliprasanna Ghosh 

Asru 

Girishchandra Ghosh 

Vivekananda 

Kameschandra Datta ® ... 

Haldighater Juddha 

Bipinchandra Pal 

Bangadarsan 0 Bankimchandra 

Eabindranath Tagore 

fa) Sabityer Samagri, (6) Maryada 

Akshaykumar Maitreya 

Sekaler Sukh-Duhkha 

Swami Vivekananda 

Swadesh Mantra 

Asutosh Mukhopadbyay 

Jatiya Sabityer Unnati 

Bamendrasundar Trivedi 

Mahakabya 

Balendranath Tagore 

Subha Utsab 

Arsbinda Ghosh 

Ksbamar Adarsa 

Saratebandra Chattopadbyay 

Andharer Rup 

Kbagendranath Mitra 

Acbaryya Raoiendrasundar 

Muhammad Barkatullab 

Eabi Hafez 

Poet ry 

Bidyapati 

Atma Samarpan 

Kasiram Das 

Samudramanthane Bib 

Madbusudan Datta 

(a) Bangabhasha, (b) Niladhvajer Prati Jana 

Biharilal Chakrabarti 

Himalay 

Hemchandra Bandyopadhyay 

Satisunya Kailasb 

Girishchandra Ghosh 

JuraiteChai 

Nabincbandra Sen 

Naridharma 

Rabindranath Tagore 

fa) Bhasha 0 Chanda: (6) Sadhana : (c) Sanihi 

Akshaykumar Baral 

Manab Bandana 

Dv^fjendrehl Roy 

Mebar Patan 

Rajaniksnta Sen 

Seths Ami ki gabiba garf 

Chittaianjan Das 

Sagar Saogit 

JatindraiLohan Bagchi 

Sabarir Pratiksha 

Satyendranath Datta 

Sindhu Tandab 

Nazrul It^lam 

Daridrya 

Humsyun Kabir 

Janma 


* • Hindi 

luteimediate Hindi Selections published by the University) — Tbe whole book/ 

SECOND LANGUAGES 

• Sanskrit 

Intermediate Sanskrit Selections, latest edition (published by the Calcutta University^, Pieces 
to be read 

(1) Sibicharitam. 

( 2 ) Havana* Vibhisbana- Sam vadah. 

(8) Niyateh Prabhntwam. ' 
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(4 > Ka yy a-Purpshotpattih . 

(5) Bajavabanacbariiam. 

(6) Kadambarivilapah. 

(7) Bamayantikatha. 

PALI 

Intermediate Pali Selections (published by the Calcutta University). Pieces to be read 

PaosE 

Prom Bevata Ayacana to Bedication of Jetavana and the following pieces Buddha and 
Babiya. Schism at Kosambi, Buddba on the Welfare of the Vaijia. Nibbana. Jaccandhanam 
Hatthidassanam. Importance of Sila. Notion of PuggaU. 

Poetry 

Padhana Sutta. Bbaniya Siitta. Gahthas of Talaputa and Punnika. Butiya Bhamma- 
sangiti. Despatch of Missionaries. 

Special Paper in Pali in Lieu op Paper in Vernacular 
Intermediate Pali Selections. Pieces to be read : — 

Prose 

The first csventeen pieces from Bevata’Ayacana to Bedicafion to Jetavana. 

Poetry 

JElejoicings at Siddhat^ha’s Birth. 

Bbariya Si^tta. 

Downfall of thd Brahmins. 

Gathas of Silava aod Mahapajapati Gotami. 

BENGALI 

Rabindranath Tagore. Sankalan — Pieces to be read : — Bikshar Milan ; Purba 0 Paschim ; 
Sarat ; Baosbi ; Sandhya O Prabhat. 

Bankimchandra Cbatterjee. Kamalakanter Daplar— Pieces to be read : — Basanter Kokil; 
Phuler Bibaha ; Biral; Dbenki. 

Michael Mudhusudan Daita. Cbahirdaspadi Kabitabali.— .pieces to be read :-~Ka8iram Bas, 
Kirttibas, Kalidas, Jasher Maodir, Sripanchami, Pran, Aswin Mas, Karun Ras, Bir Ras, 
Raudra Ras, Iswarchandra Vidyasagar, Valmiki, Mitraksbar. 

Bibarilal Chakrsbarti. Kavya Sangraha .Published by the Cacuttal University). Pieces to be 
read — laj Saradamangal, Canto II ; (b) Sadher Asan, Canto I, 

Mohitlal Majumdar Kavya-Manjusha— Pieces to be read : — Syarasundar, Siber Dakshiiay. 
Yatra, Matri-Mangal, Bankim-Biday, Prarthana (Rabindranath Tagore), Chashar Ghare, 
Cbarbak 0 Manjubhasba, Siulir Biye, Bangla Ma. 

*Sbnate House, 

The 19th June, 1946. 

Notification No. T. 712 

B.A. Examination, 1947 

, ENGLISH 
{Pass and Honours) 

• 

(OJ A Book of Essayt (Published by the University) • 

PieoM to be read 

(1) HazUtt My First Acquaintance with Poets 

(2) Asquith Biography 

(3) Lowes The Noblest Monument of English Prose 

ii) Virginia Woolf How It Strikes a Contemporary ^ 

(6) Hurley Wordaworth in the Tropics 

(h) Young, C* B, (Selected and Edited) Great English Poems— Poems to be read : — 

Prom Milton to Browning, with the exception of Bryden and Pope. 

’ (e) Pater : Appreciations— The whole book with the exception of* ti) La Morte and (it) ^ 
Postsoript. 


J. CHAKRAVORTI, 
Registrar, 
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ALTERNATIVE PAPER IN ENGLISH 
English Essays ed. Cuthbert Kobb (the whole book) 

VERNACULAKS 

Bengali 

Jatiya Sahitya— Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhyay. 

Pieces to be read ; — 

(а) Mahakabi Michael Madhusudao Dafcfca. 

(h) Bangs Sahityer Bhavishyat. 

Samalochana Sangraha (published by the G|ilcutta University) 

Pieces to read 

r . (a) Bankimchandra Chattopadhyay — Dinabandhu Mitra. 

(б) Akshaychandra Sarkar— Jaydeb. 

(c) Rabindranath Tagore — Sahitva Samalochma. 

(d) Jitendralal Bast; — Adhunik Banga Sahitye ‘ Ma 

(e) Purnachandra Basu — liamprasad. 

Chitra— ^Rabindranath Tagore. 

Pieces to be read : — 

(a) Chitra; (6)^ Antaryuini ; R) Sidbana ; h/) 140U Sal. 

ASSAMESE 

J. Dowerah. Kathaka vita.— Pieces to he read 

Ejoneeburee; Mogoneear ; Epakigolap ; Chchoki Manooah ; Etitipoebi Chaiai; Shapon ; 
Prakritee; Pralay ; Satru-aro Mitra ; Siniaie Diahec Dhara : Ketoki. 


Poetry 


Pieces to be read 

Mdlatee. 


Jogeswar Banna — Satapatra. 

Laksminath Bezborua 
Cbandrakumar Agaiwalla Parakritee. 

Ainbikagiri Raichaudhury Tendra Bbanga. 

Laksminath Pbukan Brahmaputrar Prati* 

Parbati Prosad Barua Sonar Harina. 

Dirnbeswar Neog Abodha 

Raghunach Chaudhury Dabikatara. 

Jamuneswari Khataniar Bidai. 

Dnrgeswar Sarma Kibejcn nai nai. 

Ratncswar Mahan ta Sbasan. 

Mofisuddin Ahmed Din Kana 

Hiteswar Baiboroa Chaiameo. 

Surjyakumar Bbuyao Sristee .Patanec. 

Lakhmidhar Sarma ' Maran Deota. 

Nilmani Pbukan — Jyoti Kana, Pieces to be read > — • 

Dhrnbatara; *Akas; Diganta; Nijam ; Sagor; Khod ; Sandhya ; Tustee ; Tyag; 
Eksigrsta ; grantee ; Pachoa ; Bijnan. 

SECOIsD LANGUAGE 
Sanskbit 


{Honours Course) 

Vedic Selections (Published by the Calcutta Uoiver^nty). 


Hymns to be read 


(1) Hymn. 

No. 1. 

Agni il. l! 

(2) „ 

8. 

8urya (1. 11.5^ 

(3) 

5. 

Indra (11. 12) 

(4) „ 

6. 

Mitra and Varana IV. 62) 

(6) „ 

7. 

Pusan (VI. 64) 

(6) 

8. 

Yatna (X. 14) 

(7>- 

9. 

Aksba (X. 34) 

(8) 

10. 

Hiranjagarbha (X. 121) 

(9) „ 

Satapatha Brabmana 
Mana-Matsya-Eatba 

31. 

DeTi’ankta (X, 126) 

l8«*UpAnisad (Verses 340) 


SveiasYStara (Chagiter III) 
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Pali 

(Pass Course) 

Prose 

B.A. Pali Selections (Published by fche Calcutta University 
Pieces to be read - 

Majjhima Nikaya : Dhammacetiya Sutta, Bhaddekaraita Suita 
Aggi Vaccbagotta Sutta 
Milindapauha : Pages 37-72, 

Attbakatha : Marriage of Visakha. Porana Vajjidharnma. 

Quarrel between Ajatasattu aud the Vaijis. 

* Po^ry 

Dhaiiiinapada : The following vagsras 

Yamaka, Appamada, Citfca, Puppha, Sahassa. Jara. Afcti. Maggi, Daadi, Naga,* BrahrP^na. 

(The Apparnada and Sahassa Vaggas are to be read along with the Appamada-Vagga and 
Sahasa-Vagga of the Prakrit. Dbammapada. published by the Calcutta University). 

Samyutta Nikaya : The following pieces 
Kutika, Jata. Acchara, Kavi, Sisupacala, Vajira, Vangisa. 


Pali 

{Honours Course* 

* i 

B.A. Honours Pali Selections (published by the Calcutta University). Pieces to be read : — 


Prose 

Digha Nikaya : Last Journey of Buddha, l^blem of Future Existence. Kutadanta-siitta. 
Vibhanga i-Paccayakara-Vibhanga. 

Vinaya Callavagga : Pancasati Vinayh-Sangiii. 

SaraantapSsadika : L?gend of Asoka, Nos. 3, 4, 5 and 0. 


Poetry 

Thera-Tlieri-Gatha; T le Psalms of Talaputa and Isidasi. 

Sultan pata : Brahmana-dhiatnmika Sutta and Parayanavagga (Vaithugatha}. 
Saundarananda Kavya: Nanda Parivra;anain. 

Chionicles: Aoariyavadani. 

Bknc'-ali 


(Pass Course) 

Sakta l^adabali (compiled by) Ray, Ainarendranath. portions to bo read Agamani and 

^ ^'^^SonarTari, by Tagore, Rabindranath. Pieces to be read ; -Sonar Tari ; King Ting ^hhat ; 
Paraspathsr; Vaishuab Kabita ; Dui Pakhi; Gan Bbangu : Samudrer Prati; Visva-nritya ; 

Mayabad ; Bandhan ; Mukti. ^ ^ r- \ -n ai 

Mababbarati. by Bagchi, Jatindramohan : Pieces lo be read :—(«) liarna (b) Durjodhan ; 

ic) Ma'hananda Math ; (d* Bhakta Bbola. * , . v ^ ^ i a . 

Jijnaaa, by Trivedi, Rarnendrasundar : Pieces t) be read (a‘ Sukha Duhkha, (b) Satya, 

*(c.) Ht Bara ; id) Saundaryya Tattva. • 


Senate House^ 
The 23rd June^ 1945. 


j: chakra\ orti, 

Hegistrar. 


, AFFILIATIONS OF COLLEGES 

chaumohani college, noakhali 

»• • 

. *It*i8 tiolifipd (or general inforro»tion that, in extension of the affiliation alreaiiy granted ‘the 
Governor is pleased to aanction affiliation of the Chaumohani College, ^oa^ihalI, tothe Calcutta 
^Univer8itv in Enelish. Bengali (Vernacular and Second Language), banskrit, Arabic, lersian, 
History. Economics and Philosophy to the B.A. tPass) atandard with effect from the ooumiencement 
of the session 1946-46, t.«,, with permission to present candidates at the examination lu those 
subjeats from 1947 and not earlier. 

• 1UMKRI8HNA MISSION VIDYAMANDIR, BELDK MATH 

, It is notified for general information that, in extension of the affixation ‘,'*® 

(Jovernot is pleased to sanotiou the affiliation of the Eamknshna Misa.on "X 

Mitli, Eowraii, to t.h« Calcuttsi University in Commercial Geography and Commercial Arifli 
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metic and Elements of Book-Keeping to the I. A. standard from the commencement of the session 
1945-46 with permission to present candidates for the 'examination in these subjects from 194^ 
and not earlier. 


WOMEN’S COLLEGE, CALCUTTA 

It is notified for general information that the Governor is pleased to order that with effect 
from the commencement of the session 1045*46, the Women’s College, Calcutta shall be affiliated 
to the Calcutta University in Commercial Geography, Commercial Arithmetic and Elements of 
Book-keeping to the J.A. Standard with permission to present candidates at the examination in 
those subjects from 1947 and not earlier. 

VIDYASAGAK COLLEGE 

It, is notified for general information that the Governor is pleased to order that with effect 
from the commencement of the session 1945-46, the Vidyasagar College, Calcutta, shall be affiliated 
to the Calcutta University in Geography to the B.A. and B.Sc. (Pass) standards with permission 
to present candidates at the examination in the subject from 1917 and not earlier. 

EAMANANDA COLLEGE, VISHNUPUll 

It is notified for general information that the Governor is pleased to order that, with effect 
from the commencement of the session 1945-46, the Eamananda College, Vishnupur, Bankura shall 
be affiliated to the Calcutta University in English, Bengali (Vernacular), Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, 
History, Logic, Civics, Commercial Geography, Commercial Arithmetic and Elements of Book- 
keeing to the I. A. standard, with permission to present candidates at the examination in those 
subjects from 1947 and not earlier. 

BBAJAMOHAN COLLEGE, RaRISAL 

It is notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already granted, the 
Governor is pleased to sanction the affiliation of the Brajarnohan College, Bari.sal, to the Calcutta 
University iu History to the B. A. Honours staudard with effect from the commencement of the 
session 194S-46, i. e., with permission to present candidate.^ (or the examination in the subject from 
1947 and not earlier. 


MUEAEICHAND COLLEGE, SYLHET 

It is notified for general information that the Governor is pleased to order that with effect from 
the commencement of the session 1945-46, the Mnraricband College, Sylhel, shall be affiliated 
to the Calcutta University in Biology and Zoology to the I.Sc stand ird and in Botany to the B.Sc. 
8tanda|d with permi.ssion to presi^nt candidates at the examination in the subjects from 1947 and 
not earlier. 


VICTOEIA INSTITUTION, CALCUTTA 

It is notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already granted, the 
Governor is pleased to sanction the affiliation of the Victoria Institiilion, Calcutta, to the Calcutta • 
University in Philosophy io the B.A. Honours standard with effect from the commencement 
of the sessipn 1946-46, i.e., with permission to present candidates for the .examination in the 
subject from 1947 a^d not earlieT. ^ 

ASUT08H COLLEGE, CALCDTTA 

It is notified for general inforinaiion that in extension of the, affiliation already granted, thb 
Governor is pleased to sanction the affiliation of the Asutosh College, Bhowanipiir, to the Calcutta 
University in the following subjects up to the standards noted against them from the commence- 
ment of Ihe session 1945-46, i.e., with permjssion to present candidates ii^ those subjects *for 
the, examinations from 1947 and not earlier : 

(1) Geography ... to B.A. and B.Sc. Pass standard. 

(2i English, Bengali, Hindi, Accountancy, Commercial Law, General Economics, indiin 
Economics, Business Organisation, Commercial Geography, Advanced Accountancy and Au liting, , 
Banking and Cnrrency and Public Administration and Public Finance... to B.Com. .standard., 

BUBDWAN EAJ COLLEGE 

It is notified for general information that the Governor is pleased to order that, with effect* 
from the commencement of the session 1945-46, the Bardwan Kaj College, Burdwan, shall be 
affiliated to tbe Calcutta University in Physics and Cbeuustry to the B.Sc. (Psss) standard and 
in ( Mathematics to tbe B.Sc. (Pass and Honours) standards with permission to present candidates 
at the examinations in thos^ subjects from 1947 and not earlier. 
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MAHARAJA MANINbEACHANDBA COLLEGE, CALCUTTA 

* It is notified for general information that the Governor is pleased to order that with effect 
from the commencement of the session 1945-46, the Maharaja Manindrachandra College, Calcutta, 
shall be affiliated to the Calcutta University in English, Bengali, Accountancy, Commercial Law, 
General Economics, Indian Economics, Business Organisation, Commercial Geoiiraphy, Advanced 
Accountancy and Auditing and Banking and Currency to the B.Com. standard with permission to 
present candidates at the examination in those subjects from 1947 and not earlier. 

A. H. COLLEGE, BOGRA 

It is notified for general information that in extension of the ‘affiliation already granted, the 
Governor is pleased to sancti m the affiliatioft of the A. H. College. Bogra to the Calcutta 
University in Arabic to the B.A. (Honours) standard,^ in Bengali to the BA. (Pass and Honours^ 
standards and in Commercial Geography, Commercial Arithmetic and Elements of Book-keeping aojj 
Bengali to the I. A. standard with effect from the commencement of th i session 1945-46 i.e*i with 
permission to present candidates for the examinations in those subjects from 1947 and not earlier. 

SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES MISSION COLLEGE, KALIMPONG 

It is notiBed for general information that the Governor is pleased t o order that with effect 
from the commencement of the session 1945*46, the Scottish Universities Mission College, 
Kalimpung, shrfll be affiliated to the Calcutta University in Hindi (Vernacular) to the LA. standard 
with permission to present candidates to the examination in the subject from 1947 and not earlier. 

ASUTOSH COLLEGE, KANUNGOPARA 

It is notified for general information .that the Governor is pleased to order that with effect 
from the comroencement of the session 1945-46, the Sir Asiitosh College, Kanungopara, Chittagong, 
shall be affiliated to the Calcutta University in Commercial Geography, Commercial Arithmetic 
and Elements of Book-keeping to the I. A. standard, in Economics to the B.A. (Honours) standard, 
in Pali to the B.A. (Pass) stan Jard, and in Physics, Chemistry, Mathematics, English and Bengali 
‘Vernacular) to the Intermediate standard with permission to present candidates at the examina- 
tions in those subjects from 1947 and not earlier. 

A8ANSOL COLLEGE 

It is notified for general informatiou that the Governor is pleased to order that with effeci. 

from the oommencemont of the session 1945-46 the Asans d College, Asansol, shall be affiliated 

to the Calcutta University in English, Bengali (Vernacular), Physics, Chemistry, Biology and 
Mathematics to the I 8c. standard, with permission to present candidates at fhe examiaalion in 
those subjects from 1917 and not earlier. * 

SUNAliJGANJ COLLEGE 

It is notified for general information that the Governor is pleased to order that with effect 

from the commencement of the session 1945-46, the Sunamganj College (Sylhet) shall be affiliated 

to the Calcutta University in Commercial Geography, Commercial Arithmetic and Elements of 
Book-Keeping apd Bengali (Second Language) to the I. A. standard* and ‘to English. Bengali 
(Vernacular), Physics, Chemistry rfhd Mathematics to the T.Sc. standard, with permission to present 
candidates at the examinations in those subjects from 1947 and not earlier. . 

PRESIDENCY COLLEGE, CALCUTTA 

* 

It Is notified for general information that the Governor is pleased to order that, with effect 
from the comm‘*nciment of the session 194-5-46, th§ Presidency College, Calcutta, shall be affiliated 
to the Calcutta University in Bengali and Urdu as Sttceud Languages to the I.A. and also to^ the 
B.A. Pass* and Honours standards, with peroaissiQn to p^'esmt candidates at the examinations in 
those subjects from 1947 and not earlier. 

BALLYQUNGE GIRLS’ INSTITUTION 

* It is notified for general information that the Governor ia pleased to order that with eff^t 
Irom the commenosment of the session 1945-46 the college section of the Bally gunge Girls 
Institotion shall be affiliated to the Calcutta University in English, Bengali and Hmdi (Veroactf- 
]ar), ^ngali (Second Language), Sanakrit, History, Civios, Logic, Commercial GtMgraphy and 
Botany to the LA. standard, w’ith permission to present candidates at the examinations m those 
f^ubjecta from 1947 and not earliem 
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VICTOBIA COLLEGE, NABAIL 

It is notified for general information that the Governor is pleased to order that with effect 
from the commencement of the session 1945-46 the Victoria College, Narail, shall be affiliated to 
the Calcutta University in Bengali (Second Language; to the I A. standard and in Biology^ to the 
I. A. and I. Sc. standards, with permission to present candidates at the examinations in those 
subjects from 1947 and not earlier. 

SETH ANANDRAM JAIPURIA COLLEGE, CALCUTTA 

It is notified for general information that the Governor is pleased to order that with effect 
from the commencement of the session 1945-46, the Seth Anandram Jaipuria <3oUege, Calcutta, 
eball be affiliated to the Calcutta University in'(/) English, Bengali and Hindi (Vernacular), 
History, Logic, Civics, Mathematics, Commercial Geogniphy and Commercial Arithmetic and 
Elements of Book-Keeping to the I. A. standard, Ui) in English, Bengali and Hindi (Vernaculars), 
History, Econdmica, and Philosophy to the B.A. (Pass) standar-h and [Hi in English, Hindi, 
Bengali, French, Japanese, Accountancy, Commercial Law , General Economics, Indian Economics, 
Business Organisation, Commercial Geography, Advanced Accountancy and Auditing, Banking and 
Currency, Economic History and Modern Industrial Organisation to the B.Corc. stand.ird, with 
permission to present candidates at the examinations in those subjects from 1947 and not earlier. 

BA JENDRA college, FARIDPUR 

I 

It is notified for general information that the Governor is pleased to order that with effect 
from the comraenoenient of the session 1945-46, the Bajendra CJollege, Faridpur, shall be affiliated 
to the Calcutta University in Commercial Geography and Commercial Arithmetic and Elements of 
Book-Keeping to the I. A. standard, with permission to present candidates at the examinations in 
those subjects from 1947 and not earlier. 

NALBARl COT.LEGE, ASSAM 

It is notified for general information that the Governor is pleased to order that, with effect 
from the commencement of the session 1945-46, Nalbari College, Assam, shall he affiliated to 
the Calcutta University in English, Assamese (Vermicular), Sanskri:, Arabic, Persian, History, 
Civics, Logic and Mathematics to the I. A. standard, wi*^h permission to present candidates at 
the examination in those subjects from 1947 and not earlier, 


dabrang college, TEZPUR 

It is notified for general information that the Governor is pleased to order that , with effect 
from fhe commencement of the session 1945*46, Darrang College, Tezpiir, shall be affiliated 
to the Calcutta University in English, Bengali (Vernacular). Assamese (Vernacular), Sanskrit, 
Logic, Civics, Arabic, Persian, History, Commercial Geography, Commercial Arithmetic ami 
Elements of Book-Keeping, and Mathematics to the' I. A. Hta'^dard, with permission to present 
candidates at the examination in these subjects from 1947 and not earlier. 

AKA^^DACHANDRA COLLEGE, JALPAIGURI 
• ** * 

It Is notified foV general information that the Governor is pi raised to or ler thai with effect from 
the commencement of the sessiou 1945-46 the Anandacbandra College, Jalpaiguri, shall be affiliated 
to the Calcutta University in English, Bengali (Vernaculur), Sanskrit, Bengali (Second Language) » 
Bcononaica, History, Arabic and Persian to the B.A (Pass) standard with permission to present 
candidates at the examination la those subjects from 1947 and not earlier. 

t# a 

GURUDAYAL COLLEGE, KISHOREGANJ 

^ t 

t It is notified for general information tba^ the Governor is pleased to order that with effect ?rom. 
the commencement of the session 1945-46 the Garudayai College. Kishoreganj, shall be affiliated to 
the Calcutta University in Bengili (Second Language) to the T A. stan lard and in Eriiflish, Bengali 
(Vernacular), Econotnics, History, Philosophy, Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian tolthe B.A. (JPass) 
standard with permission to present candidates at the examinations in those subjects from 1947 and 
not earlier. , ' , 


. Senate House, J, CHAKBAVORTF, 
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NOTICE 

Circular No. S/38‘2/L.D.A. 

LAST DATE OP ADMISSION FOR MATRICULATION CANDIDATES 

It is hereby notified for general information that 31st August, 1915, has been fixed as the 
last date of admission to recognised High Schools for candidates who were sent up for the 
Matricufation Examination in 1916, but could not appear at or failed to pass the said examination. 
Such students will be required to pay Tuition fees from July, 1945, 

Applications from such students, for sanction to their admission to recojniised High Schools 
after the afcressid date, will be entertained up to Slat October. 1945, on receipt of the usual Late 
Admission fee of R.s, 2. . * 

Senate House, . j. CHAKRAVORTI, 

The 2Gth July, 1945. Eegistror. 

INTERMEDIATE, B.A., B.Sc., AND B T. EXAMINATIONS, 1946. 

It is hereby notified for general information that 19th November, 1945, has been fixed as the 
last date for receiving applications from Teachers and from Female candidates for permission to 
appear at the Intermediate, B.A., B.Sc. and B.T. Examinations in 1916 as non*collegiate 
students. 

Applications submitted after 19th November, 1945, must be accompanied by a fee of Rs. 5 
each. No application will, however, be entertained after Slst December, 1945. 

M.A. AND M.Sc. EXAMINATIONS, 1946 

It is hereby notified that Jlsi January, 1916, has been fixed as the last date for receiving 
applications from candidates for permission to appear at tbe M.A. cr M.Sc. Examination in 1946, 
as Private Students. 

Applications uubmitted after 31st January, 1946, will be entertained only if accompanied 
by a fee of Rs. 5 each. No application will, however, be entertained after 30th April, 1946. 

No one shall be permitted to appear at the M.A. or M.Sc. Examination in any Scientific subject 
without prosecuting a regular course of study in that subject in the University Post-Graduate 
Classes for a period of two academical years. 

'Note . — All applications for necessary permission are to be submitted in the prescribed form, 
tphich may be had from the Office of the undersigned. 

Senate House, J. CHAKRAVORTI, 

The 19th Julyt 1945. EegistTar. 


A NEW DOCTOR OF SCIENCE 

The undermentioned candidate is admitted to (he Degree of Doctor of Science. Tbe subject of 
the thesis submitted by him and approved by the Board of Examiners is also stated below : — 

Girindranaih Bhattacbaryya 

Title of the thesis—** Studies of some ITundamental Physical and Physicochemical Properties of 
Natural Resins.** 

Senate House, A: P. DASGUPTA 

The 22nd June, 1945* Controller of Exminations [Offg*). 

’ • • • 


. CERTIFICATE EXAMINATIONS IN SOCIAL WORK 

* The undermentioned candidate? are declared to have passed tbe Certificate Examination in 
Social Wor^, May, I9ti5 inetlie class under which their names appear : 


In Order of Merit 

First Class * t 

1. Banerjee, Frank. 2. Shridhar Malhar Diknale. 3. Pratapehand Nayar. 4. Anai^ 
‘>sNarayan Sheti. 6- Chandra Bhushan Prasad. 6. K. M. Nasirul Haque. 7. Gopal Singh 
Ahluwalia. 

Second Class 


!.• Ookat Nath Sharma. 2. Mitra, Sibdaa. 3. Balwant Singh Wallia.* 

,, The undermentioned candidate who was allowed to Appear at the t‘xamination in parts only 
declared to have passed the Certificate Examination in Social Work, May, 1945 : 


. Senate House, 

The 29ih June, im. 


Vidya Dhari Puri. 


A. P. DASGUPTA, 
Controller of Examinations {Offg.). 
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INDIANISATION OF THE 6IVIL SERVICES 

A, K. (iiiosAL, M.^., Pn.D. (Loxd.) 

• D({cca ^UniversHu 
1 

The system of recruitment ol the C'Ompany’s Civil Service by patronage was 
eventually replaced by tbe system cf open competition, rather grudgingly 
though. This synchronised with the demise of the Company and the advent of 
the administration under the Crown. It came, of course, principally as a device 
for reforming the administrative machinery, but it also very much fitted in with 
the new orientation of policy of British rule in India that came about with the" 
transference of administration from the Company to the Crown and was neces- 
sitated by the tragic experience of the Mutiny. It was believed in giany 
quarters that the Mutiny could be averted it tliere had been channels to provide 
the rulers with the means of knowing how their measures were received by the 
people* and of scenting discontent before it developed into a popular outburst. 
It was resolved therefore to assookite Indians in' the administration as far as 
'possible, consistently with keeping the responsibility of administration in the 
hands of Her Majesty’s Government and Parliament. ’ That explains the 
increasing introduction of rejiresentative Indian non-dfiiciai element ‘ in* both 
Central and Provincial legislative bodies as also the measures taken towards the 
extended employment of Indians in the civil services. It would not perhaps be 
out of* place in this connection to quote extracts from a minute written by Sir 
Bartle Frere m *1864 

“ The addition of the native element has, I think, become necessary owing 
to oi^r diminished* opportunities of learning through indirect channels what the 
. natives* think of our measures, and how the native comnumity will be affecfS^d 
by them. It is useless to speculate on the hiauy causes which have conspired to 
deprive us of the advantages which our predecessors enjoyed in this respect. 
Of tlie fact there can be no doubt, and no one will I think object to the only 
obvious means of regaining in part the advantages which we have lost, unless he 
is prepared for the perilous experiment of continuing to legislate for millions of 
people, with few means of knowing, except by a rebellion, whether the laws suit 
them or not. 

* * • 

^ Qnoted in Montagn-Cbelmaford para, 60 L 
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It is a great evil the present system .ihat Government can rarely learn 
hov7 its measures will be received or how they are likely to affect even ite 
European subjects, till criticism takes the form of settled and often bitter 
opposition/’ 

Indians had, of course, begun to be appointed, particularly in judicial offices 
and also in subordinate administrative positions even so far back as the days of 
Cornwallis, opposed as he was to the appointment of Indians as a matter of 
policy. ,It was dictated by expediency and urgent necessity in view of the 
acquisition of new territories by the Company and also the expansion of adminis- 
trative activities. This led to the gitiwth of the Uncovenanted Civil Service 
which was mainly manned by Indians. The ban against employment of Indians 
in public offices was formally lifted by the Charter Act of 1833.® 

In an explanatory Despatch the Court gave its interpretation of the relevant 
provision of the Act m the following terms : “ The Court conceives this section 
to mean that there shall be no governing caste in British India ; that whatever 
other tests of qualification may be adopted, distinction of race or religion shall 
not be of the number, that no subject of the King, whether of Indian or British 
or mixed descent, shall be exclvded either from the posts usually njonferred on 
uncovenanted servants in India or from the covenanted service itself, provided 
he be otherwise eligible. The effect of the Act was “ not to ascertain qualifica- 
tion, but to remove disqualification.” 

So far as the Covenanted branch was concerned the Act or the Despatch 
did not bring about any change ; in the uncovetiated service, however, they 
produced practical results of real consequence. A very large proportion of the 
posts already existing and also many offices newly created came to be held by 
Indians. In regard to posts reserved by law (Act 33 Geo. Ill) to the Covenanted , 
service the Act of 1833 remained a dead letter. The nomination to these posts 
vested in the Directors and no Director ever nominated an Indian. By the Act 
of 1853, this service was thrown open to free competition and theoretically both 
Indians and Britishers were equally eligible, but the conditions of the examina- 
tion — particularly its venue in London and the choice of subjects specially from 
the curriculum of British Universities — practically shut out Indians, As the 
Duke of Argyll, then Secretary of State for India, remarked in a Despatch to 
the Government of India, dated April 8, 1869, with reference to the existing 
regulations regarding competitive examination iu'England : “ It is clear ihat the 
regulations which forbid the appointment th the Covenanted Civil Service of any 
person who shall not have passed successfully through competitive examinations^ 
held in England, are .regulations which practically exclude the Natives of India 
from that service/' The principle of the Act of 1833 was again reaffirmed in 
jSer Majesty's f)rocramalion of 1858 m the following words : 

‘'And it is our further will that, so far as may be, our subjects, of whatever 
race or creed, be freely and impartially admitted to offices in our service the 
duties of which they may be qualified, by their education, ability and integrity, 
duly to discharge." * 

With the assumption of resnonsihilities by the Crown the policy of associat- 
ing Indians in all branches of public services was deliberately adopted, if not 
from a liberal impulse, at least as a matter of policy and not simply negatively 
by way of the removal of a previously existing ban but positively with a view lo 
setting apart as many offices for Indians as could be spared consistently • with 
the maintenance of stability of British rule and maintaining the British character 
of the administration. The question of providing for other and better methods 

« 

* The proviMon in the Act is as follows : 

“ No mtiTe of the said iemitories (India) nor any nataral-born subject of His Majealf 
resident therein, shall, Iw reason only of Ms religion, place of birth, descent, colour or any of them,^ 
be dis<|ua!iied from holding any place, officCf or employment under the said Company.” 
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of employment oi Indians engaged the attention ol the authorities in England 
and formed the subject matter of protracted discussion and correspondence 
between the successive Secretaries of State and Governors ‘General in the sixties 
and seventies, of the last century. Various measures were tried from time to 
time for a more extended employment of Indians, but none of them fully satis- 
fied ‘Indian aspirations. In regard to the uncovenanted branch of the service, 
the matter was already placed on a fairly satisfactory footing. The status of the 
uncovenanted service was improved by the creation of a class of officer^ known 
in Eegulation provinces as Deputy Collectors and in noh-Regulation provinces as 
Extra- Assistant Conimissionerfi. The salaries of judicial officers in the uncove- 
nanted service were also considerably increased about the year 1867. In a 
public Despatch from the Government of India m the Home Department, ’dated 
May 2, 1878, reviewing the steps taken towards more extended employment of 
Indians in the higher services, it was stated that the proportion of uncovenanted 
posts held by natives was at the time quite sufficient. But in regard to posts 
reserved by law (Act of 1793} in the covenanted service, however, inspite of the 
Act of 1833, the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858, and the statute of the same year 
the position •did not very much improve. Vift-ious proposals were theretore 
mooted from time to time to give effect to the policy of admitting natives of 
India into the Covenanted service in increased numbers apart from the channel 
of competitive examination in England, which may be detailed here. 

Among these measures we Miould*mention first the statute of 1861 (24 and 
25 Vic., cap. 54). The primai'y purpose of this Act was, of course, in the words 
of Sir Charles Wood, the then Secretary of State for India, ‘‘ to confirm certain 
appointments in India and to amend the law concerning the Civil Service there.” 
The exigencies of public service necessitated a departure from the provisions of 
the statute of 1793 which required ail vacancies in the Company’s civil 
service under the degree of members ol the council to be filled from among the 
Covenanted Civil servants of the Company and the appointment to many such posts 
of military and uncovenanted officers, both Europeans and Natives. This was, of 
course, in clear contravention of the law. So it became necessary to legalise these 
appointments. While legalising them Parliament took this opportunity to define 
more accurately tlie appointments to be reserved® under ordinary circumsttoces, 


® These were specified in the schedules, annexed to the Statute, and all such offices which 
might tfe created thereafter. The schedule enumerated the (ollowing offices 

Secretaries, Junior Secretaries, Jird Under-Sccretaries to the several Governments in India, 
except the Secretaries, Junior Secretaries Tind Uhder-Secrctaries in the •Military, Marine and Public 
Works Departments. 

Accountant General, Cviil Auditor, Sub-Treasurer. 

• • ' • 

Judicial Revenue 


1. ^Civil^nd Sessions Judges, or Chief Judicial 
• Officers of districts in the Provinces now 

known as Rcgulatiqp^jrovincfea. 

2. Additional and Assistant Judges in the said 
• Provinces. 

8. BJagistrates or Clfief Magist-erisri officers of 
district in the said Provinces. 

4 Joint- Magistrates in the said Provinces 

5. Assistant Magistrates or Assistants to 
Migistratea in the said Provinces. 


1. Members of the Board of Revenue in the 
Presidencies of Bengal and Madras. 

2 Secretaries to the said Boards of Revenue. 

3 • Commissioners of Revenue or Chief Revenue 

Officers of Divisions in the Provinces Bow 
* known as Regulation Provinces. 

4. Collectors of Revenue or Chief Revenue 
Officers of districts in the said Provinces. 

5 Dapuiy or Subordinate Collectors where 
combined with the office of Joint Magis- 
trate in said Provinces. 

6. Assistant Collectors or Assistants to Collect 

tors in the said Provinces. 

7. Salt..^ents. 

8. Contr^er of salt ’cbowkiee. ^ 

8. Commissioners of Customs, Salt, and Opium. 
10. Opium agents. % 
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for members of the Covenanted Civil Service. As Sir Charles Wood remarked 
‘‘ the object of the statute was to prevent jobbing in Indian appointments on the 
part of the Indian authorities.*’ At the same time the Act permitted under 
special circumstances, the appointment to these reserved posts by the authorities 
in India, of course subject to some restrictions, of persons other than covenanted 
servants. These restrictions, were : (1) “ that no person shall be so appointed 
who has not resided for at least seven years in India ; (2) “ that every person 

previously to his being so appointed to any of the offices in '"the Eevenue and 
Judicial Departments . shall pass an examination in the Verna- 

cular language of the district in which h^ is to be employed where such examina- 
tion is now required; and shall be subject to all the departmental tests and 
othey qualifications and restrictions which are or may be imposed in the like case 
on Covenanted Civil servants;*’ (3) “ that every such appointment shall be 
provisional only, and shall forthwith be reported to the Secretary of State in 
Council of India, together with the special reasons for making the same ; and 
(4) ‘‘that, unless the Secretary of State m Council shall approve such appoint- 
ment, with the concurrence of a majority of members present at a meeting, and 
shall within twelve months from the date of such appointments,, notify such 
approval to the authority by whom the appointment was made, then such 
appointment shall be cancelled. ” The restrictions would appear to be wide 
enough to prevent any reckless use of the power vested in Indian authorities. 
But still within the limited sphere it left the door open for the authorities to 
appoint Indians to covenanted posts obhe’rwise than by the cbannel of competi- 
tion which, for all practical purposes, was (closed to them. 

Like its predecessors, however, this law was followed by no practical endea- 
vour to employ natives of India in the reserved posts. Only two such appoint- 
ments were made. 

So the question was again raised in 1867. It arose as follows. Mr. Davies, 
the Financial Commissioner of Oudh, quoted in his report for 1865-66 certain 
remarks made by one Mr. Tucker* about objections to the exclusion of native 
officers of ability from high administrative positions, and the Government of 
India, in reply, enquired of Mr. Davies if he had any remedy to suggest. 

i^oticing this the then Secretary of State Sir Stafford H. Northcote in a 
Despatch to the Government of India of May 31, 1867^ while approving of the 
reference made by the latter on the subject remarked: “But the subject is so 
general and of such grave importance to the progress of India, having regard to 
the development of education which is now Taking place, that I should desira 
to see the whole que^tfen taken into careful review by your Excellency's Govern- 
ment." , 

this direction of the Secretary of State led tb the adoptiori of a Resolution 
hy the Government of India on August 19, 1867, [communicated to the former 
in a Despatch of Foreign Department (General), dated September 15, *l8f>73 
which after referring to the facilities already offered Ho In4i{>n8 .by the creation 
of the offices of Deputy Collectors and Extra-Assistant Commissioners retJOgnised 
generally the eligibility of natives of Ijadia to higher administr^ative and judfcial 
offices than they had yet generally reached, but'looked to the Non-Begulfition 
provinces as the chief field in which to satisfy their legitimate ambition. Sir 
Stafford Northcote while approving of the resolution in principle thought that it 
did not go far enough and that there was room for carrying out the principle to a 
considerable extent in Regulation provinces also in respect of higher offices 

* The remarks were to the following effect : That there’waa no greater administrative evil ifi 
our lyatem than the manner in which many native officers of ability are, at early period of life i 
shorn of all incentives to exertion by bar set to their promotion. * i 

, 4 i^venuc (Foreign) No. 88, dated May 81, 1867 to the Govemors-General in Council ’ vid^ 

P.P., VoL, LV of 1879 (C. 2870). 
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almost of the same rank as those reserved by law for the Covenanted Civil 
Service.® In this sphere, Sir Stafford pointed out, “ while all due consideration 
should be shown to well-doserying incumbents, both as regards their present 
position and their promotion, there can be no valid reason why the class of 
appointments which they now hold should not be filled, in future, by natives of 
ability and character.'* 

To implement this direction of the Secretary of State, in July, 18G8, the 
Government of Lord Lawrence submitted a scheme proposing the institution of 
a number of scholarships of £200 a y^ar tenable for ' three years to encourage 
Indians “ to resort ‘more freely to England for the purpose of perfecting their 
education and of studying for the various learned professions or for the Civil and 
other Services’' m India.® The scholarships were to be awarded partly on the 
result of competition and partly by means of the nomination of duly qualified 
persons. 

The Secretary of State, however, regarded the scheme as quite inadequate 
for the great object in view and desired that it should be considered only experi- 
mental pending the passing of a more complete measure through Parliament, 
which he had in contemplation. With reference1:o the scheme he remarked^ : 

“ It was the only one open to our adoption if the Natives of India were not 
to be wholly excluded from any share \n the higher offices connected with the 
administration of their countj’v. But the whole condition of the case will be 
entirely altered if the law be chahgc'd". He pointed out that accepting the 
existing order under which all appointments in the covenanted Civil Service were 
strictly confined to persons who passed through open competitive examinations 
the scheme provided the only condition which could enable natives of India to 
be at all admitted to those appointments. But he questioned the propriety of 
the existing system from the point of view of the desirability of admitting 
Indians to the services in larger numbers. Hu therefore suggested that the law 
sliouid be so changed as to set free the Government of India to appoint Natives 
to all or any of the offices now exclusively confined to the Covenanted Civil 
Service. He thought that the competitive examination was not the only or the 
best test of fitness for holding administrative offices in India. “ On the whole," 
he continued, " however, I have come to the conclusion that our duty fo the 
Natives of India, in respect to giving them a larger share of employment 
in the administration of their own country, is a duty which must mainly be 
discharged in India on the^jirinciple of careful and cautious selection. A 
• more free employment of them, in the uncovenanted service and promotion 
according to tried ability from that service to. the covenanted would seem to 
be the method of* proceeding least beset with difficuUies . and; least* open to 
objection. Thfs Would indeed be a competitive examination of the best kind/’ 

On July 10, 1869, the Secretary of State in a Despatch to the Govern- 
nifenl^ df India, expressed a desire that the scheme should be suspended and the 
latter reluctantly pqmplied with the desire, noting their apprehension that 
the su^ension might cause disappointment in the country. Meanwhile the 
legislation spokem of above wjs passed through ^Parliament and the Secretary 
of State /the Duke of Argyll) informed the Government of India in a Despatcdi ® 
of the passing of a bill, the provisions of whicli would effectually carry out his 
desire, that Natives of India should be appointed to sucli high offices under 
Government as they might be fitted for by their qualifications. The object 


^ Dedpateh of Secretary of State to Government of India, dated February 8, 1868. 

® Home Department (Education) Despatch to the Secretary of State in Council, dated July 7, 

^ Despatch (Education), dat^jd April 8, 1869, to Governor*General in Council. 

• Despatehi dated March 81 1870. 
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of the Statute of 1870 (33 Vic., cap. 3j was stated under section 6 to be to 
provide “ additional facilities . . . for the employment of Natives of India of 
proved merit and ability in the Civil Service of Her Majesty in India,*’ 
It was laid down that nothing in any “ Act of Parliament or other law 
now in force in India shall restrain the authorities in Indira by whom appoint- 
ments are or may be made to offices, places, and employments in the Civil 
Service ol Her Majesty in India from appointing any Native of India to any 
such office, place, or empl^^meut, although such Native shall not have been 
admitted to the said Civil Service of India ” in the manner prescribed in section 
32 of the Act for the Government of India (21 and 22 Vic., cap. 106) but subject 
to such rules as may be from time to time prescribed by the Governor-General 
in Council, and sanctioned by the Secretary of State in Council, with the 
concurrence of a majority of members present.” The words ‘ Natives of India * 
for purposes of the Act were defined as including “ any person born and 
domiciled within the dominions of Her Majesty in India of parents habitually 
resident in India, and not established there for temporary purposes only. It 
was of course to be lawful for the Governor-General in Council to define and 
limit from time to time the qualifications of Natives of India thus expressed, 
the action of the Government of India in that behalf being subject to the 
sanction of the Secretary of State in Council. 

There was no doubt about the intention of Parliament in passing the Act. 
It was to provide additional facilities besides the channel of competition in 
England to Natives of India for employment in higher positions and to vest 
the power of selection in terms of the Act in the Governments in India in the 
first instance. In the words of the Duke of Argyll “It may be taken that 
the policy of the Act distinctly recognises that the selection of Natives for « 
high office may, under certain conditions, be safely left to the governing 
authorities in India.” The question that now arose was to determine the best * 
mode of giving effect to the clear intentions of the Legisiature. That, of 
course, was left to the Government of India through the exercise of the rule- 
making powers provided for in the Act. But the Secretary of Stale gave 
directions to the Government of India to keep in .view three points in the con - 
sideration of the question and in working out detailed rules under the Act. 
First, if any proportion should be observed between Europeans and Indians in 
the tenure of the higher offices ; secondly whether ail civil appointment should 
be freely thrown open, and third, whether tlie rate of pay siiould be regulated 
on the same scale of remuneration as paid to Englishmen in India. On the. 
first point he gave • it* as hip opinion thafc the proportion should be so adjusted 
as not to-impaif ‘the. prospects of stability of British rule and the British 
character of administration which was responsible for the Ootabijshment of 
peace and end of anarchy in the country and which mainly depended, in his 
view, on the existence of a substantial element of Britishers in the superior 
services. He observed: “In the full belief of the benefi6ial character of oiir 
administration in India, and of the great probability that oil its cessation imarchy 
and misrule would reappear, the maintenance and stability of our rule must 
ever be kopt m view as the basis of our policy, and to this end a large proposition 
oJ British functionaries in the more important posts seems essential. The. 
whole attitude of the British government towards the problem of Indianisation 
of the services during the next half century has been governed by this principle, 
viz., not how few Europeans should be retained in the service but rather what 
is the maximunI Indian element that can be introduced consistently with the 
maintenance of British character of the administration and stability of British^ 
rule in India. 


VUb Despatcirof the Secretary of State, Public No t 113, dated Octr. 1879. 
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As regards the second point, throwing open to Natives of India of 
all offices under the Crown, he pointed out that the policy hitherto pursued 
debarred Indians getting positions of command in the army and also important 
positions in the executive line such as charge of districts, but allowed them 
freely to be employed in judicial offices for which they had hitherto shown 
special aptitude. As regards the future he lek the matter to the consideration 
of th*e Government of India. 

On the third point, /.e., the question of pay and allowances he opined 
that while payment of high emoluments in high offices was desirable and 
necessary there was no point in paying natives of India the scale of remuneration 
that could attract Indians to service in India. 

The first set of Rules under the Act of 1870 were drafted in* 1873* and 
submitted to the Secretary of State in 1874.^® These rules provided that the 
qualification requisite for appointments under the Act should be a certain 
precedent term of service in the higher ranks of subordinate offices. The 
nomination to appointments was to be made by the ordinary, appointing 
authorities in respect of the respective offices with the previous sanction of 
the Government of India, subject to a period probation. The underlying 
principle was that the preliminary condition of proved merit and ability was 
to be indicated by a good education, special training in some profession or 
office, character and a degree of success and that the best course of probation 
for superior |ippointments was secured .by acquitting oneself creditably in lower 
office and passing through a regular gradation, in the subordinate branches of 
the service which led up to the superior offices. 

The rules were, however, disallowed by the Secretary of State, as the Law 
officers of the Crown to .whom they were referred opined that the Government 
of India had put a too narrow construction on the Statute. They remarked : 

“ That Section (that is, Section 0 of the Statute 33 Vic., cap. 3) was 
(".rpress/i/ intended to afford increased facilities for the employment of Natives 
of India of proved merit and ability in the Indian Civil Service (notwith- 
standing the impediments and limitations contained in the recited Actj, 
subject to mlc8 prescribed and sanctioned as therein stated. The “ merit 
and ability'’ need only be proved or established to the satisfaction the 
authorities making the appointments, and no particular method of establishing 
proof of merit or ability is enjoined.*’^ 

'' There seems, there torf., to us to be no valid reason why the Governor- 
•General in Council should limit the exercise of the discretion of the authorities 
entrusted with making these appointments by prescribing' any rules (such as 
those m the dra^t sent from India) requiring the nativd candidtUes for employ- 
ment in the Civil Service properly so called to have previously served for any 
definite period or upon any definite terms in some other emplovmeut under 
tb> Brftish Government. Such a restriction seems to us to be clearly opposed 
to the spirit and int<ji^ion of the A*ct of 1870.’' 

^ Tlie Government of India was, therefore, instructed to submit fresh draft 
rules. Revised fules were .accordingly drafted by Lord Northbrooke's Govern- 
ment fn l87o. These were formulated hi very wide terms and permitted 
Local Governments or the Government of India, as the case might be, to 
nominate to offices under their respective jurisdictions, subject to proper 
sanction, natives of India whom they deemed to be “of proved merit and 
ability.’* These statutory appointments were, however, to he made provisionally 
subject to confirmation after a period of probation being undergone, These 
tiiles received the approval of the Secretary of State (the Marquis of Salisbury) • 
^with some modifications, but they were accepted only as a “ tentative measure.’' 

W See App.*H to Report of P. S. CommisMon, 1886*87, 
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The rules which were enabling rather than Enacting ones were not productive 
of any great practical results, only one or two appointments being made to the 
judicial branch under them. 

In the latter part of 1876 a note was circulated by the Governor-General 
to the Local Governments embodying suggestions for the adoption of certain 
practical measures for giving effect to the Act to a limited extent. The matter 
became the subject of confidential correspondence between the Government 
of India and the Governments of Bengal, Madras and Bombay. 

Mr. Eden, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, maint£^ined that it was a 
mistake to admit natives under tbe competitive system, into a service from 
the highest posts of which they were to be excluded as a matter of political 
necessity. As a true solution of the difficulty he suggested that the covenanted 
civil service should be confined to Europeans, being reserved as a corps d’ Slitc 
for them, but that the service should be reduced to a very restricted field 
comprehending only the key positions which could not be, in the interest of 
stability of British rule, entrusted to natives of India. In this way the annual 
indent of European civilians would be reduced to a minimum and the ateu of 
the uncovenanted service me^nt for natives of India would be correspondingly 
enlarged. He put forward certain concrete proposals on the basis of these 
principles. 

The next important step in the discussion was a note drawn up by the 
Viceroy Lord Lytton on the 30th of May* 1877, and circulated among the three 
members of his Council, — Sir E. C. Bayley, J. Strachey, and A. Arbuthnut. 
The scheme of a close native civil service outlined in the note has many 
features in common with that of Mr. Eden. Attempt was made in it of solving 
the problem of reconciling two opposite forces governing the policy of the ‘ 
Government of India in regard to employment to public offices. On the one 
hand there were the pledges implied in the various Acts of Parliament and 
declarations of policy and the hopes and expectations raised thereby in Indian 
mind ; on the other hand there was the urgent necessity of maintaining safety 
and welfare of the Empire by restricting the most important executive posts 
to Europeans, and the undoubted claims of the existing convenanted service 
to a maintenance of the reasonable expectations and prospects under which they 
were induced to compete for entry into that service. Apart from the pledge 
the principle of employing native agency in the civil service w^as justified in the 
note as a matter of policy and financial necessity ^Iso. 

The solution suggested by the Viceroy in tlie note was to be found in the* 
reduction, for the future, of* the number of admissions to the Covenanted Civil 
Service, and in Che establishment of a close Native Civil Service, which should 
have monopoly of the appointments removed from the list of those then 
reserved to the Covenanted Service, with a portion of those then[ held by the 
covenanted service. It was proposed that appointments to, this service »hofud 
be, not by competition, but by nomination, and that* the iT|0ml>ers of the new 
service should be remunerated by scales of pay somewhat less than thoSe of the 
covenanted service, although they should enjoy equality of status and position 
with the latter. . " * , 

The scheme was submitted also to the local Governments for their opinion* 
and all the local Governments excepting that of Madras gave their strong 
support to the policy embodied in it. On receipt of their views a Committee 
was appointed io consider the points touching details on which there was 
difference of opinion and the scheme in the form in which it was submitted to 
the Secretary of State for India by Lord Lytton’s Government in a Despatch H 
was the outcome of the deliberations of the Committee. 

* n Governiacnt of India, Home Department (Public) Deppatob No, 35 of May I3t8, to 
Bccretary of State for lodi^, 
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111 jiisiity mg tbo policy underjyiiig the Bclierne the Guvenior-Creiicral in 
Ooimcil observed : 

“ We are convinced of the political necessity of giving to tlie Natives of 
India whether of pure Asiatic or mixed descent, as large a share as possible in 
the civil administration of the country, and on political grounds we desire to 
bake^^ every opportunity of associating Natives, of the influential classes more 
specially with us in this work; but we find by experience that the ’mere per- 
mission afforded by the existing law to appoint natives of proved merit and 
ability to posts ordinarily reserved for members of the Covenanted Civil 
Service does not suffice to meet the objet^t in view/’ 

In the first place they held that the condition that employment in posts 
ordinarily reserved to the civil service shall be dependent on ‘ proved merit and 
ability ' has been regarded as applying solely to the appointment of persons who 
have proved their qualifications either in the public service, or in some profession 
or other walk in life in which their fitness for offices of responsibility has been 
tested; and that on this interpretation it was obvious that the .very persons 
whom, from a political point of view, it was their object to attract to the service 
by offering 4liem a career for wliich they were, to be trained up from the begin- 
ning would be excluded and thus In whole object behind the measure would be 
frustrated. In the sei'-oad place they pointed to the unfavourable reaction the 
appointment of outsiders to posts which* were so long their close preserve was 
likely to produce on the members of the covenanted branch of the service. To 
give effect to the long-expiessed wishes and intentions of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, without at the same time doing injustice to the Covenanted Service they 
suggested that two steps should be immediately taken : — (1) the number of 
young men annually recruited in England for the civil service must be con- 
siderably reduced and tlie number of posts to which they were exclusively 
eligible correspondingly limit'd. (2) A corresponding addition to the strength 
of the administration is to be secured by the formation of a new branch 
of the civil service open to the nalives only wlio wore to occupy the posts 
released from the cevenanted branch. 

If the services of the class oi natives belonging to the upper strata of 
society and whose loyalty was of immense value to the state — were to be enlisted, 
iliey are to be admitted by selection instead of competition and conditions 
more attractive than those prevailing in the uncovenanted service were to be 
offered. “ To ensure the requisil^ standard of efficiency and energy in a 
.service so organised as to combine social influence with educational proficiency,” 
the service was to be made a close one. By reorganising the employment 
of native agency on those principles,” they rfemarke.d/^ “ \ve shall avoid the 
obstacles winch have lutheiTOb baffled all attempts to enlarge) thfe field of such 
agency in adequate accordance with the spirit and intention of the various 
^ts of,ParIiament, still regarded by tlie natives of India as promises very 
ifnperfectly fulfilled. Moreover, ^ while tlius gradually attracting to the services 
of tlie .state, tlie frfore influential classes of His Majesty’s native subjects 
we^ shall continue to regulate, by proved merit and ability (but with increased 
opportunities of firoving them), all advancement to its superior administrative 
posts. » 

The new native civil service was to bo constituted drawing from the, 
covenanted service about 15 per cent, of the posts in most provinces comprising 
some of such higher grades as Assistant Magistrates, S.D.O’s, Joint Magistrates 
and*l)eputy Collectors, Assistant Superintendents of Police, A*ssistant Judges, 
^District Judges, Assistant Secretaries, Members, Board of Bevenue, Assistant 
Collectors of Customs, etc., and also 10 to 20 per cent of the posts of the un- 

/oovenanted branch in its higher grades. It was to be regarded as a branch 

/ 

'» Ibid. 
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of the coveuaated civil service, no distinction being made in the duties, or 
responsibilities of those posts which were to be open alike to both branches 
as also in the status and position of officers holding those posts, to whichever 
branch they might belong. They did not regard the scheme as offering the 
• final settlement of the question, inasmuch as it reconciled the requirements 
of policy, expediency, administratfive efficiency, the vested interests of ^the 
Covenanted Service and public finance. 

The concrete proposals which were referred to the Secretary of State for liis 
approval are as follows : — 

(1) The establishment of a close native civil service, to which should be 
transferred a proportion (about 15 per cent.) of the posts then reserved to the 
Covenanted 'Civil Service, the annual number of competitive appointments being 
reduced in a similar proportion. (2) The transfer also to this service of a 
proportion (about 10 to 20 per cent.) of posts then lield by uncoveDanted officers. 
(3) The appointments to this service were to be made by selection, and not by 
competitive •examination, tests of qualification being supplied by special examina- 
tion, and departmenlal tests, such as those then in force, being niaintaiaed. 
The Government was to he at liberty to transfer to the new ser1;ice, at start 
and probably for some years to come a certain number of uncovenanted officers, 
but afterwards the service was be strictly a graded service with a fixed 
number of appointments allotted to it, to which the mernbeis of the service 
should have an exclusive claim. (4) Equivaleni [losts when held by 
members of the native Civil Service, should, as a rule, bo less higdily paid 
than when held by Covenanted Civil servants, but should be equal in 
position and status. (5) Nominations should be made l)y Local (lovernments 
but the actual appointments conferred by the Governor-General in Counei!. 

Further in the opinion of the Government of India and of most of the 
officers who were consulted, it was desirable that wlien special native Civil 
Service were constituted the Covenanted Civil Service should no longer l>e open 
to Natives. The reason for this opinion was this tliat believing as they did 
that neither these nor wuthin any lime that could bo envisaged could the 
highest and most important executive offices of the covenanted branch he safely 
or efficiently ‘filled by Natives, they felt it undesirable to encourage them tc 
enter a service the highest posts of wdiich would he closed to them. They 
further held that the above proposals could only be implemented by Parliamen- 
tary legislation in modification of^the law governing (he subject, /.c,, the Slaiute 
ofi870. 

In reply to tlie Despatch of f.ord Lytton’s Government communicating tin 
above , proposals* Lord Cranbrook, the Secaetary of, State for India, refused t( 
apply to Parliament for necessary legislation for giving effect to the scheme of f 
close native Civil Service purporting to limit the field of higher appointments 
open to natives, inasniucli as no scheme, in his opinion, w’onjd have a proep^l 
of success through Parliament which included legislatiqi^ for. the purpose o 
repealing the clause m the Act of 1833 and that formidable obstacles would be 
encountered against any attempt to, exclude natives from ppblic competitloi 
for the Civil Service. MoreoVer he felt that the objects in view ©f •the 
Government of India could be attained easily without any alteration in tin 
/law,. but simply by putting a liberal interpretation on the statute of 1870 so as 
^ to appoint natives of ability to posts for which they are deemed fit by the 
Government. 

H© pointed but that in the opinion of the law officers of the Crown Piere 
• was nothing in the Act to limit the field out of which the authorities in Inditi 
might make their selection. It was, therefore, open to the Government ol 

• w Deiipaicli of Secretary of Bteto to Governmeot of ladia, Public No, 125, d»ic4 November *7 
1878, 
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Indiu to Qppoini to tho Civil Service of India an\ such number of natives every 
year as might be determined upon, the number sent out trom England being 
correspondingly decreased, ^he appointments were to be probationary in the 
first instance so that they might have ample time tor testing the merit and 
ability of the candidates. The Secretary of State claimed the following 
advJintages tor the scheme : — 

(1) It would be much more popular with the natives placing thepi, as it 
would do, on a tooting of social equality with the covenanted civilians. (2) It 
would exclude no oivilian then presetii in India from any office to which he 
thought he had a moral claim and thus avoid any clash with the vested interests 
ot the Civil Service. (B) It would avoid tlie necessity of any .increase in 
salaries of uncovenantcd officers, as proposed in the sclieme of the Government 
of India, not because such increase was necessary but only from the necessity 
of creating a class of well-paid appointments to offer sufficient prizes for a close 
Native Civil Service. 

The scheme of a close Native Civil Service having thus ialleii through 
iiOrd Lyttoi/s Government in a Home Departr^ent public letter No. 31, dated 
May 1, 1879, submitted rules for tlie appoinin^iit of natives ot India to posts 
ordinarily bold by members of Her Majest\|’s Covenanted Civil Service* in 
India. They provided (1) that a proportion not exceeding one-fifth of the total 
number ot civilians appointed by tlie of State in any one year, i.e., not 

exceeding one-sixtli of the total number of recruits in a year should be natives 
selected in India by the Local Governments, (2) That selections w^ould be 
made only irom persons below twenty-five years oi age except such as have 
proved their merit and ability in Government service or in the practice ot a 
profession. Each selection should be subject to the approval of the Governor- 
General in Counci]; and (3) that the selected candidates should, save under 
exceptionai circumstances, be on probation for two years. Persons admitted 
under these rules to employment in the said service shall not, without Hie 
previous sanction of the Governor-General in Council in each case, be appointed 
to any of the undermentioned ufiiees, namely: — Alembers of a Board of 
Hcveuue, Secretaries to (be several Governments and Administrations in Jndia, 
Chief Magisterial or Cbiid Eevenue officers of Districts, Commissioners of 
Divisions or of Itevenue.*^ Native civilians appointed under the rules should 
ordiikarily be appointed only to .officer in the pro\ince wherein they were first 
admitted.^’’'’ 

The rules were sanctioned by Lord Cranbrook, (be Secretary of State and 
promulgated under Homo Department Notification No. . 1534, ^^ated August 22, 
1870. These • rules remaiiM?d in force until they were ‘ supfersedei by the 
Provincial Service Scheme recommended bv the Public Seryice Commission of 
Indians appointed under these Pules came to bo known as Statutory 
(jivilians. The intentions .of thp Government of India as regards the nature 
of can4idates to be^rfjcruiied under the scheme were set forth in a Kesolntion, 
dated December 24, 1879.^® It was stated (1) that appointments under the 
Buies should, generally speaking, be confined to ‘*^oiing men of good family 
and socml position, possessed ot fair dbilities and education, to whom 4he 
offices open to them in the inferior ranks, or Uncovenantcd Service, have nql 
proved a sufficient inducement to come forward for employment ; and (2) thatX 
the appointment oi persons who have already proved their merit and ability 
eitlier in the Government service or in the practice of profession should be 

Thia aectioa was oiuilted from tlic rules as finally sanctioned by the Secretary of State for 
India in Coimcii. 

/ ts For detailed rules as finally sanctii#ned see Appendix H of Public Service Commission 
(*86-7) Report/ • 

Vii$ para. 48 of the Report o! Public Service Commission of 168^-87* 
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exceptional, and should be “ confined to persons who have obtained greal 
distinction in the offices they have held or the professions they have followed — 
persons, in short, whom the Government would spontaneously desire to appoint 
to superior ofiices.’’ 

Obviously the intention of the Government was as also under the previous 
scheme ol close native Civil Service to attract to the higher services the cream 
of the aristocracy of the country thus enlisting their support and loyalty to the 
Government. The twin- qualifications of {a) good family and social position " 
and (fc) '' fair abilities and education usually coincided, as opportunities of 
higher education in this period were confined to youths of tlie upper classes. 
This -will be clearly evident from tlie statement showing the names of, and 
giving particulars relating to persons appointed under the Statutory liules 
between the years 1879 and 1886,^^ set forth in the Report of the Public 
Service Commission, 1886-87. To take for iiistance the case of Bengal. Of 
tlie eleven ^ Statutory civilians appointed in the province during the period 
1879-1886, five came Irom landed aristocracy, three of these connected with 
a distinguished aristocratic family of Calcutta, tlie Soblia Bazar -Raj family, 
two others received education in England and presumably belonged to rich 
families and another the son of a f igli official. An analysis of recruitment in the 
other provinces also reveals the same tale. It will he noticed that in tlic 
Government Resolution mentioned above en)]>ha.sjs was shifted from considera- 
tiens of “merit and ability, proved in Govcrnrneiit serv'ice or in the practice 
of a profession’’ to those of famiiy and social position; even ability and 
education were relegated to a place of secondary importance. Of course many 
of the recruits possessed high educational qualifications and were em’nciitlv 
fitted by ability and merit to hold the posts to wliich tliey were appointed, 
but that was more or less by accident. The rules as they stood did not provide 
for any guarantee in that direction. Of course the systems of nomination 
adopted by the different Local Governments were slightly different, varying 
the emphasis on different consideration, but were uniform in one respect, viz., 
in demanding good family connections.’® Tlie Tiocal Governments were 
required to submit for each appointment availalile tJic names oi several 
nominees for selection by the Government of India. 

The total yearly number of appointments on the basis of one-sixth of ih<.* 
C/Ovenanted civilians being natives was calculated by the Aitchison Commission 
(1886-87) to be 7.56 distributed over the several provinces as follows : — 

Madras— 1 .T7 Punjab — '78 

Bombay — 1.05 C. 1\ — .41) 

Sind — .16 Burma — .31 

Bengal] — 1.72 Assam — .24 

N. W. Provinces Total 7.56 

& Oudh— 1 .67 

[Vide P. S. Commission (1880-87) Report, Chap. 3, para. 45.] » 

The number of appOmtrnents made under the rules up to and including 
the year 1886 came to 48. 

Consequent on the enforcement of the Rules, the number of recruits to ilie 
covenanted branch of the service from lingland was reduced by one-sixth Jrom 
1880. Another change which affected the service about this time and which 
was calculated • to affect adversely th(3 entry of Indians into the Coventfnted 
.Service through the channel of competition in England was the lowering of age^ 
limits in 1878 (the maximum age being reduced to 19 from 21, the minimum 
being 17 since 1866), 

Fide Appendix 1 to P. 8. Coaituisgion Beport, 1896-87 
. • Fide para. 46 tif PoWic Service Coramiaaion (1886-87) Beport. 
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* Tliis measure was justified ou the groua l ot hritiguig the seleeted eaudida- 
t-es to their work in India at an earlier age than heretofore, and to secure for 
them, as far as was possible, the moral supervision of some academical body 
during their period of probation.”^® Indians, however, read in it a sinister 
motive of excluding Indians b} indirect means inasmuch as it would be next 
to impossible for Indians to go to England at that tender age and ‘even more 
difficult to compete with British candidates with any chance of success.^® 
That their apprehensions were not quite baseless is. borne out by the fact 
that only one Indian candidate was successful in the open competition in 
England uudor this new arrangement up toJ188i. It gave rifeC to a good deal 
of agitation in India in whieii the late Sir (then Mr.) Snrendranglh Baperjea 
took a leading ])arf and led to the movement for simultaneous examinations 
which wdl be di.scussed presently, 'these movements were fraught with 
immeuse possibilities for llie awakening of political consciousness among the 
educated section of Indian people and the rise of an Ali-India platform for 
ventilating grievances and formulating political aspiralions of Indiaiiso Plowever 
to come ba;*k to our point, the new rule about age-iiinls had the effect of 
practically shutting out Indians through tlie^doer of open competition in 
England. f 

On (lie otlu'r hand, the .>tatulofy ruies had not tlie des}red effect of 
stimulating the entry of the, right type ot Indians into the superior services. 
This was so'beraiisc the Staluturv taviiians appointed under tliern were not 
ordinarily persons who had been properlv tried in [irevious Oovenimeiit service 
and it was held in many quarters that many ol tliem would have willingly 
joined the (then) suhordinate services. Then, us we have already noted, the 
system of noiniiiatiun did not necessarily secure sufficient guarantee for ability 
and education in the persons appointed. “ Although h was considered that 
in most instances the la.aninations aciiiaily made had been fairly satisfactory, 
it was generally felt that no antecedent guarantee existed of the fitness of the 
persons selected. ’ The Local iioverninonts were allowed a wide discretion 
in the system of nomination adopted with liie iinly proviso, m (he ease oi 
candidates whose meiits and abilities had not been already proved^ by employ- 
ment in flic public service, that special stress was to be laid ou educational 
attainments and proficiency. It was also left lo Uie Local Governments to 
select^ suitable eandidaies trom the* Uncovenanted Service or the learned 
professions, to institute a testol limited compet>lion among nomimited Candida- 
• tes or to follow any other mode of selection that might be thought suitable. 

In view of t^jc unsatisfactory working of the Statutory rules I^ord llipou’s 
Government euiec more reopened the question, — invited Hie opinions of* Local 
Governments on the best mode of improving tlie working of the Kulcs and 
U^mateiy formulated the following proposals submitted to the Secretary 
of^tTite in a Despatch of September 12, 1881 : — 

(1). That addift*(fnal facilities should be afforded lo Natives oi India to 
coinpete in. England by raising the age limits trom 17-lU to 18-21, and by 
malting certain •alterations dn the seheiftc of 4he c5!thiination in a direction 
lavoiinible to native candidates; (2) that a proportion of the total recruitment 
of each year for the Covenanted Service, fixed at 18 p. c, sliould be reserved fcn^ 
Natives of India ; (H) that competition in England should be regarded as the 

primary melLod ol recruit ing native Civilians ; (4; that appointment in India 
• • 

I Jailer, dnwa Apiil lb77, frciu the Under- Seen taiy of Stal« for Jodm to the V ice- 
Chancellot of the Cambridge I'niveraity, quoted iu Beporl of V. B. Commissiou 11886 p}, para d2.“ 
^9 Bir S. N. Banerjea.. A Nation in the Making : Vh. 5. p. 4I.“ It (the reductioo of the 
•'maximtira limit cf age, for Iho open con’pctitive exanaoa lion for the ludian Civil i cryice) was 
re^rded as a deliberate attempt to blast the pro.sptx:t8 of lodian candidates for the Indian Cwil 

Service.” ♦ • 

Eeport of the Public Service Commission U88M7b ^3* 
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under the Statute of 1870 should only be resorted to as a supplementary method 
in order to make up any difference between the number of natives actually 
recruited in England and 18 p. c. of the total recruitment of the year. 

The Secretary of State in his Despatch of January 8, 1885, however turned 
down the proposals on the following grounds mtcr aha : — (1) that it wouid be 
inconsistent with the nature of an open competitive examination to limit the 
number , of native candidates who might be successlui to 18 p.c. of the total 
number selected, if more of them should obtain places in order of merit ; 

(2) that the competitive examination was established as a test between EurO' 
pean candidates and adjusted to the eonditif.ns of English education generally 
and that it could not be so manipulated as to give an advantage to natives of 
India or any other particular class of candidates ; and (b) that the principle 
that the competitive examination should be legarded as the |)rimary method of 
recruiting natives of India for the civil service, and appointments under the 
Statute of 1870 as a supplementary method, was not the eorreet principle inas- 
iiuich as Parliament had enacted the Statute of 1870 expressly lor appointment 
in India of natives of India to si.ich covenanted othces as they might be fitted 
for* by their qualifications. “ Tiie Act passed in 1870,'’ lus Lordship observed, 
‘‘is in fact the remedy provided by Parliament itself for any incovenicnce or 
injustice which the natives of India might bt* shown by experience to suffer 
owing to the necessary adaptation oi the examination in liOndon to the 
circumstances of home-born rather than Indian competitors for the 
Service.” He was theiefore of opinion that whatever rnoddicaiions were required 
in the statutory system of 1870 should be made under this Act. 

Lord Ripon’s proposals were evidently conceived in deiercnce to Indian ^ 
public opinion as far as it found vent through the very limited ciianneis at the 
time. Indians wanted the removal ot practical barriers in ilie way ot competing < 
on even terms with British candidates at home and (mtry into llic service on 
the same conditions more than get ting a sliare in the liigher posts previously 
reserved to Britishers and Lord Jlipon’s proposals liad that end in view. Of 
course the criticism of the Secretary of State of the proposal to restrict the total 
recruitment » of natives in eacJi ycai* to 18 per cent, as being inconsistent 
with the nature of an open compel itive examinalion is quite poiiinenL lnii 
that point could ea.sil} he met In fixirig that as Uhj fninimnm on tin? lines 
of fixing the representation of the minorities iiv the services in these dnyu. So 
far as the other points of criticiBoi made by the SeiU’ctarv of State go, Ihey^ 
betray a lack ot sympathy with the Indian point of view, b he fact is (hat the 
approach of Lord Eipon.to the 'question was fundairamtally d‘ff“ren( from that of 
the Secretary o7 State. The former wanted definite proportion, of the covenant- 
ed posts to go to Indians primarily through ilie (torapetitivo lest so adjusted 
as to suit the equipment of Indians .suppieinented by Beleciion in India under 
Statutory rules while the latter was keen on preserving the British charaCtef 6( 
the superior services by admitting to them mainly BrilisL^rs wiili a sprinkling 
of Indians who had received the benefits of tlie British system of education find 
who had been successful in th<!f coiftpctitive iesL/idj listed to the conditions of 
English education, Indians being admitted to Uie higher posts mainly bv selec- 
iion in India under the Statutory Rules. Meanwhile the statutory system ot 
""1879 was continued as a proviBional arrangement ; the principal change of impor- 
lance made in the later years was the growing tendency to appoint as 8tafchtor\ 
(Jjvilians men oLmore advanced age who had proved their ability in prior scjiTvicc 
in subordinate departments. On receipt of the above Despatch of the Secretary 
of State the Oovemment of India reconsidered the question and circulated \ 
revised draft nilos prepared under the Act of 1870 among the local govornmeni^ 
to their opinion. On receipt of their replies the Government of Lord Diifferia 
lorwarded a copy of the draft rules as finally revised with their Despatch ^?oAll 
(Rukic) dated February 9, 1886 Jn which they drew the attention ofthe Sec- 
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retary of State to the commeats of tlie Local Goveiaiinents on (lie defects of the 
Sfatiitory system. They expressed the opinion that no final and salisfactoiy 
solllernent of the (piesiion could perhaps be expected by a mere revision of the 
Statutory rules and it was better to reopen the whole question. 

In his Despatch, dated July to, I 88 G, the Secretary of State also concurred 
in thg view. The Government of India was accordingly asked to appoint a Com- 
mission with power to go into the whole question independeni ly of the fimitations 
impossed by the Act of Parliament and with a view to fresli parii^uneniarv 
legislation if necessary. 

From a broad sulvey of the measures adopted since the transfer of adminis- 
trative responsibility to Crown i( will be notftied that the policy witli regard to 
employment of Indians in the superior positions ol the civil services duT not 
uiKlergo any reorientation for that franster as might well have been expected. 
The only change so far as recruitment at Hume was concoiaied was to broaden 
the basis of reeruitiucfit from the small and limited class of friends and relatives 
of tlie Directors to the Drilisli public at large as a result of the change in the 
mode of reeniitmont from patronage to open competition. But so far as recriuf- 
rnent ot ludialis was coucia’ued; although as beh^'O, the principle of equality of 
treatment wa.s jcaapted m ihe<a-\y first eniycialod in tlie Act of 1833 "and 
reiterated in liieljiicen's Proclamation of 18d8iverv little was done to implement 
it in practice. The Acts of 180i and 18T(), the scholarship scheme of 1868 and 
tiu'. Rules formulated midet the latter Statute in 1873, 1875, 1878 and 1879 are 
hut feeble aftempls at eia'nu'ting the iiuapialitv that resulted from the operation 
of the eompsHiiive st.'le(*tioii in England. The basic a.ssumptions on which they 
proceeded, Indians were not fit for holding re.sponsibie positions, the inherent 
superiority of Europeans to iu<lians, the potentiality for good of the British sys- 
"tmnof administration sef up in this country, tlie urgency of recruitment" of 

• Europeans or persons reared in the atmosphere of English educational system 
for maintaining the Bniisli character ol the services, the necessity ot the holding 
of the key positions in the service, by Europeans in the interest of sta’oiIit\ 
of British" rule-all these were inlierited from the preceding period. Lord 
Lawrence in instituting the scholarship scheme acted perhaps from the best 
of intentions, but lie realised the limitation of his measure in th<? mafk^r of 
enabling Indians to complete on ievel terms with European candidates put and it 
forward as only a poor alternative to enable Indians to be at all admitted to the 
competitive examination. The. Secretary of State also agreed with lliat view 
and accepted it as a (entative.step pending the* introduction of legislation for 
making possible wider empIo>ntent of Indians to sucJi higher offices as thev 
might be fitted Jor by their (lualifications. The object’ of ^the legislation 
eventually passed in I87(h \yas to provTle additional' faeilitie!^ to natr\'es of 
India lor empkiymont iiThigher offices otherwise than through the channel ol 
cc^npetition, the Government of India being authorised to devise wavs and 
nt^nS tliereof by means of rule^ framed under the statute. In drafting the rules 
the Government, of* India were, *iio\vever. strictly enjoined to keep in view the 
priijiary^consjderatioii (hat the stability of British rule and the lhatish character 
of adrniuistrationrtiiight not b^ impaired. All tlie schmwes formulated b\ the 
GovcrifmeiR of India mcluding the scliome of statutory civil service fi nail v 

' accepted in 1879 while providing for extended employment of Indians in superia^ 
civil services fully recognised the principle of maintaining a corps d'ilitc m 
the Covenanted civil service which to be manned mainly by Europeans or sueli 
Inditms as were Indians by birtli but Europeans by education and upbringing. 
The latter service they meant not to throw open to Indians indiscriminately 
/although some of the posts previously reserved for the service they were pre- 

• ir , 

* ** Tbil waa »6cuwl by keepinif the venue of the exatuiuetion in London and gearing the 

conjf^tifcive examinetion to the British educational ayatcm and later in 1878 by redneina the age 
fiiAita, t * p a 
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pared to make available to Indians by rocriiitmont tlifough nomination by 
authorities in India. This (xmcession to Indians also iliey proposed to cxploUf 
for political purposes by recruiting members of the landed aristocracy in the 
country, thus rallying behind tlie Government the loyalty and support of that 
influential class against any possible emergency. This idea behind the scheme 
of Statutory Civil Service, however': was not uiliy realised, mainly through the 
reluctance ot that class to take to public service and many of the posts were 'hlled 
by persons for whom they were not meant and who would liave been contented 
with positions in the uncoveuanted service. 

The policy of the British Government in tliis matter may be summed up 
as it was done by Lord Curzon yeaYs later**: *' The question at issue is rather 
not What isdhe maximum number of ofliccs that can safely be given to Indians, 
but what is the minimum that must of necessity be reserved for Europeans.'’ 
This policy on the question continued to be pursued till the declaration of 
August, 1917, setting lerth Dominion Status as the ultimate objective of British 
rule in India, with the result lliat Indianisation of the superior civil services 
proceeded at a very slow pace till the twenties of the present century. The 
only discordant note from this line of policy was struck by the proposals for- 
mulated by the liberal VieeroW Lord llipon, whi(*h. however, veere too mucdi 
in advance of opinion at home to |e accepted by Whitehall. 

(To hr continued.) 

Lord Ciirzoa’a speech to Kdinburgb Pbilosopliicftl Sucifty in 1901), (jootvd in ( ‘’Malley’s 
Indian Civil Service t" p. 225. 


THE INDIAN DEADLOCK— A NEW APPROACH* 

H. C. MooKFU.rEK, M.A., Pn.I)., M.L.A. 

• < 

A recently published hook. The India Charier by Mr. J. E. Kotewal which 
deserves wide publicity, deals with tire Indian dtaidlock as conditioned mainly 
by the Hindu-Muslim commupal problem with its iatest manifestation, the 
demand for Pakistan. The ])art played in it by the Scheduled Castes and the* 
Indian Princes is also discussed and a way out suggested. 

Broadly speaking, the soiutionol the Indian deadlock is approatdied from two 
angles. We have the author’s formula for communal Unity the attainment ot 
which he rightly holds must precede joint political action and, secondly, we have 
his solution of the political problem of India. The background for edmimifud 
differences is provided in the first two parts iiPwhieh' Iho dfwlopment of Indian 
political consciousness, the British conception of our political goal/ and the 
history of Hindu-Muslirjg^disogreemervts are brought down to ,the first quarter 
of^l044. The third part, dealing with communal questions, fulls under two hroad 
heads, in the first of which they are discussed from the political angle. Under ’ 
‘the second head, causes of difference sucli as cow slaughter, music before 
mosques, the Hindi-Urdu language controversy, difficuities in regard to social 
intercourse are^ treated in a detailed way and practical suggestions made for 
their solution. * In the next part dealing witli tlie demand for Pakistan 
Mr. Kotewal supplies its pros and cons and while recommending the acceptance^ 

* The India Charier by Jtimngir BVamjte K<^ew*l, with a Foreword by 8. A. Brohi, Kdito!*. » 
*%BombAy Chrooicie» nix Appendices and an Index. Published by the author from 73, Gacdeti 

Bold, Saddftr, Karachi Pp. 459 Price Bs. 10*8. ^ ^ 
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<jf the principle suggests that w6 should make a last strenuous effort at living 
together, failure in which he regards as justification for actually dividing India. 

This takes us to the second division of the book where lie puts forward his 
political formula, in giving bodily shape to which he has stood for freedom as his 
goal, regarding unity as the only path leading to it. To ensure unity, the 
prinifiple of parity between Hindus and Muslims with communal electorates 
during the initial period has been provided for. As the presence of the Indian 
States is essential for a strong and durable federal structure, the Princes are 
invited to join the centre on the basi^ of parity with British India. Further, 
there is parity between caste and non-caste Hindus as also between the so-called 
Upper and Lower strata of the Muslim comitiunity. The smaller minorities are 
to find representation on all bodies but in an advisory capacity * only.* Not 
having any votes, all the responsibility for decisions actually arrived at will, 
under this scheme, be assumed by the major communities. Obviously, in 
making this suggestion, Mr. Kotewal's idea is to obviate all risks of disturbing 
the communal balance he seeks to estabiisli tlirough the selfishness of the 
smaller communities. For further very interesting details, the reader is referred 
to ilic book ifself. - 

Mr. Kolewai’s suggestions regarding thi^means for securing communal 
unity as well as those for the removal of distrust by the different concessions 
offered to Muslims, Scheduled Castes, and Inaian States will, on scrutiny, be 
found to bo based on the realities oh the Indian situation. The Gandhi-Jinnah 
talks had not taken place nor the Sapru CommitLeo started its labour when this 
book was pulilished. The proposals put forward, especially the political plan, 
were at that time, eharacterised as unpractical. And yet we see that Mahatma 
Gandhi accepted Pakistan in principle, while Hindu-Muslim parity was 
accepted l\y tlie Sapru Committee but only if joint electorates replaced commu- 
nal electorates. In these two attempts, tlie Indian Slates were left out. 

The laiiure of the Simla Conference summoned lately by the Viceroy 
supplies yet another proof of the distrust felt by our largest mmority in regard 
to its political future in a United India. Mr. M. A. Jiunah made his position 
clear when he said : 

“ In the proposed Executive, we would be reduced to a miugnty ot one- 
third. All the other minorities, such as the Scheduled Castes, Sikhs and 
Christians have the same goal as the fJongress. They have their grievances as 
rninowties, but their goal of ideology ns and cannot be different from or otherwise 
than th 4 t of United India,- Ethnically and ‘culturally, they are very closely 
knitted to the Hindu society. I ‘am not against full justice being done to all 
minorities and should be fully safeguarded ami protected as^such, wherever 
they may be. .But in actual ^vorking and practice, invariably tli^r vole will be 
against us and there is no safeguard for ns except the Viceipy’s veto, which, 
it is well-known to any constitutionalist, cannot be exercised ligditly as every- 

ltus%ess against majority decisions with regard to the policy and the princi- 
ples which will hav% be laid down and measures adopted, both administrative 
and legislative.’' 

^The Wavelli^lan, merely' an interim* arrapgemc’lli^ provided 40 per cent 
representation for Caste Hindus, 40 pen cent representation for Muslims 
20 per cent representation for the rest of the communities. Mr. Jinuah 
bended that the last would, on most debatable matters, throw in their lot witn 
the Caste Hindus whom he identified with the Congress, a matter on which there 
is difference of opinion. Under such circumstances, 40 per ceni^ Muslims would 
have to face opposition from a combination of Caste Hindus and the other groups 
forming 60 per cent. We can understand and make allowance for Mr. JinualCs 
jpoint of view, however much we may regret it. 

Mr. KotewaBs plan meets the difficulty, providing as it does real parity gn 
tlKi basis of 50 : §0 as between the Muslims and all Hmdus including the 
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Scheduled Castes. These who are neither Hindus nor Muslims are, under Im 
scheme, accorded representation in the capacity of advisors only. Not having 
voting powers it will not be within the competence of these groups to upset the 
parity balance sought to be established through throwing their weight in support 
of one or other of the two majongroups. Still another merjt of Mr. Kotewal's 
plan is that it will retain the Scheduled Castes within the Hindu fold by gfving 
them what may be called internal parity between Caste and non-Caste Hindus, 
thus ensuring for the Hindus an absolutely united front for the first time in 
many years. « 

All this has been said merely to draw attention to the fact that, with a 
dawwng sense of realities and in tfie cold light of experience, we are gradually 
realising that we must learn to give and take to acquire freedom or be conieut 
to be ruled permanently by aliens. The author deserves praise for recognis- 
ing this fact earlier than tiie rest of his countrymen and putting forward certain 
fruitful suggestions for the solution of our difticnlties. 

The first thing which strikes the reader in this book is the vast mass of 
material brought together by the author, who must have read every important 
pronouncement on the cornrnurA:! question by individual leaders, \he different 
political organisations, and by \pokesmen of Jiritain. Secondly, to avoid mis- 
understandings, he has quoted tlijm cerl^atim and offered his comments when 
he has occasion to make any in an admirably detached manner explaining the 
reasons for the attitude taken. The third prominent feature is the deep love of 
our motherland which has induced the writer to suggest a way out of the existing 
difficult situation. The fourth trait is that this contribution, which suggests 
placing the interests of India above group interests and demands sacrifice from 
all parties concerned, comes from a member of one of the smallest and most ^ 
enlightened minority communities whereby he has proved once again that 
statesmanship, political foresight, and patriotism are not the monopoly oi members • 
of the major communities as also the intimate connection between political 
unselfishness and culture in its truest sense. Above all, throughout the book 
there is constant appeal to a sweet reasonableness and love of the motherland for 
the sake of which he exhorts all parties to the controversy to siok their differences 
and th place* the interests of India as a whole above personal and group interests. 
Whether his suggestions are accepted or not, the one thing clear is that Mr. 
Kotewal has very plainly Vindicated theJ^l^si community to which he belongs by 
showing that it is not responsible for our present situation and that it is not only 
prepared to give up all those advantages placed at the disposal of the (listrustful^ 
minority coramuniUe,s of India but also that it is willing to practically efface 
itself from public life .as a minority community, the membera contenting them- 
selves with participation in its public life merely as Indians. 

After reading this very valuable contribution on the communal problem 
of India, the impression left on the mind of the reader is that the author has 
taken it for granted that the minorities shoqild shqw a greater spirit of^satsrifiee 
than the majorities and that the largest community should# be* more generous 
than the largest Indian minority. In other words, his attempt at sofving*the 
communal problem is ufT/ftiatel}^ basetl on unselfnejmess which certain groups 
ar^ expected to show. We thus complete the full circle and arrive at the 
^"andhian suggestion that only real change of heart will solve the most insistent 
of our political difficulties. 

We regard the book as not only a valuable contribution to the solutihn of 
the Indian deadlock, but as a very clear pointer as regards the duty which the 
recalcitrant minority communities ow^e to their motherland. And if little or no 
consideration is given to Mr. Kotewal 's suggestions, it will not be due to any\ 
lack of earnestness or ability on his part to present his ideas but only to the^ , 
absence of that intense love for our common motherland with which everything 
written seems permeated. 



FREUD’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE PROBLESl 
OF PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 

A GENERAL CULTURAL STUDY 

Dr. Indra Sen, M.A., Ph.D. 

Delhi 

^ • 

Since the IGth century when Francis Bacon preached the principles of his 
Novum Organon, European humanity has been primarily interested m the study 
of external nature, and there is no doubt^that the new method of science, which 
he so forcefully pleaded for, has worked so well that Europe did really succeed 
in controlling nature in its various spheres of^land, sea and air. The innumerable 
discoveries and inventions of science bear overwlielming evidence to provide 
substantiation lor Bacon’s programme of ‘Advancement of Knowledge.’ 

But in one essential point Bacon has been disappointed. The investigation 
of Nature was recommended because ‘Knowledge is Power.’ The scholastic 
methods of knowledge were futile, they did not advance our knowledge. They 
were not competent to discover new truthS; since they merely sought to deduce 
particular iri»(,ances from given general truths. Bacon pleaded that the facts of 
nature would lead to the discovery of ever trulhs of nature, which would 

mean more power and therelore more happines| to IMan. Indeed, Europe felt 
greatly elated on account of the great aohieveniiuits of science and was swayed 
on by a strong feeling of joy and confidence from success to success, when at 
ienglh the' Great War ol 1014-18 dealt a staggering blow, which changed the 
feeling of joy and confidence into one of depression aiid diffidence. Man in Europe 
looking at the great destruclion and misery, winch science had helped to produce; 
now asked, What has all this science been good for? He began to regard 
* science as a doubtful value for civilisation, bis conquest of land, sea and air a 
, seeming success. He now asked almost neurotically. What is the good of all this 
vast paraphernalia of science if I liave not the peace of my mind ? The interest 
of man was already turning and tlie war served to turn it more sharply from the 
external naturo to the inner phenomena of mental life. Man, we would say, 
turned round from tlu‘. conquest of land, sea and air to the conquest of himself. 
Knowledge and conquest of oneself liad been prized as the hig/iest go,od in 
ancient India as much as in ancient Greece. Tlie common precept of the 
Indian teaching (know thyself ) lias its exact parallel m (know 

thyseii), the inscription which is.repoi*tecf to have stood at the portal of each 
Greek temple. The phenomenal rise of psychology in recent times is a striking 
liew devefoprnent in the present phase of liuman civilisatign and culture and is 
perhaps the moderji scientific expression of the old ‘know thyself.’ According 
to Freud’s own, rpodcst ciainj the contribution of Psycho^anMysis t(5 science 
consists precisely in having extended research to the region of the mind” 
(Freud’s New Introductory Lectures, p. 217). 

. fly iftr the most important contribution to the awakening of this extra- 
ordinary interest-in jilje workings of human nature and psychology in the history 
of r^an, Is the work and achievement of one man — Sigmund Freud, who, after a 
long life of intense useful actlyty, died on 2drd SeptemU^ 1939, at the age of 84, 
The fti(febtpdnoss of our age to Freud is immeasurable. ^All posterity will have 
‘reason to look up to him with gratitude for the light he has thrown on 
obscurer and neglected recesses of the human mind. Happiness is the deares 
and most permanent interest of man and proportionate to tlic contribution made 
by Frpud to the cause of human happiness will he be remembered and honoured 
by mankind. 

j Here, we ask the question : What is the greatest contribution of Freud? 
Or what is Freud’s contribution to the greatest and most permanent interest of 
•mtin? Or, in a still clearer language, what advancement of knowledge has 
Freud achieved for us on the question of human happiness and perfection? * 
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In all times and with every one of us, unenlightened as much as the , 
enlightened, there is more or less a fairly keen sense of the imperfections of our 
life. These imperfections cause us bitter disappointment in our everyday under- 
takings. The perfection of our life and the consequent happiness is perhaps the 
greatest interest of man and hjs culture. We, therolore, would attempt to 
indicate *the lines of contribution Freud has made to the ‘problem of personal 
development. An exact assessment oi it will be rather too elaborate and ambi- 
tious a*thing for this paper. 

We must first state’a little carefuHy. what wc mean by the problem of 
personal development. Man in all creation is the one being who rises to the 
plane of personality. This is surely* tlic result of the conditions of biological 
and mental development. But what is ‘personality*? It is undoubtedly a 
difficult concept to define. In the language ol Philosophy, they say, Perj^onaiity 
is Unitas in Multiplex. Jn simple language we can say that it involves a 
principle of iinifieation among the inanit'old tendencies, with wliich we are 
endowed. * xAnimals live on quite smoothly with their instincts, eaeli of them 
operating in its own situation correctly. A human child too starts smoc-thiy 
like the animals, but, as he is j^nidowed wit\\ a much larger number of propen- 
sities and has the biologicai necessity ol adapting hniiscdf io a complex environ- 
ment, he soon develops the pow|i* of ibougbl- Naturally in the beginning this 
power is very w^eak. But as it increase^', it introduces a new principle of organi- 
sation into life. Thinking enables him to compare and conirasl, and that leads 
gradually to the developn^ient of a ‘self relatively unified. In oilier words a 
self-regarding sentiment is formed. This sentimenf. which is the most central 
thing in human character, seeks io bring the various instincts and im|»ulse8 of 
an individual into some sort of systein^ Thus does a personality eonie into^ 
existence. A unification Or liarmonisatjou of ilie individual impulses is 
the whole task of personal development. Civilisation , itself aims at a regu-* 
iation of the selt-scjeking impulses of th^ individuals composing a society. 
Thus it has necessarily to deny gratification to many impulses leading 
to, in psycho-analytical language. ‘ repression.’ But civilisation is concerned 
primarily with the control of external bebavioiir and, therefore, it is ru^t 
anxitus to •inquire whether, as a result of Uie prohibitions tliat it imposes, 
Man becomes a different, a more desirable person or not. Bui the thinking 
men, at all times have felt dissatisfied with the mere regulation of conduct 
and they have, therefore, asked, What is exactly the method by which an indivi- 
dual may really change his cliaracter by overcoming conflicts, which pro neces- 
sarily involved in human personal life, and attain to a unification or harmonisa- 
tion of, his li(e. Tjhis is ‘exactly the problem of personal development. 
Undoubtedly 6pinions have differed as to what is , the correct picture of perfect 
life. But whatciwer be the differences in the phikAophicai opinions on the 
subject, it is certain that every school of thougJit must aim at resolving tin' 
internal conflicts and attain a greater ^harmpny in the individual •life. 
Obviously the problem of personal development is a practi(ip\j issue of the verv 
first importance. ^ 

Such is the problqrrwe are concerned with. t What has bc«)n, we will ask, 
tlie traditional solution of it? There is no doubt, that the history of man presents 
jnfiiny serious attempts at a sohition of the problem. Yoga is the famous Indian 
method of it. A philosophical school advocating * free living ’ has also been 
not wanting. A large number of mystics Imve followed their individual waV ' 
in overcoming jiie imperfections and disharmonies of life. In the West though 
systematisation of the method and Bteps of personai development may b*' 
lacking, yet there is a good deal ol knowledge on the subject in Plotinus nul 
medieval mystics. Also, there are reasons to believe that many people avaiby ’ , 

, themselves of the above knowledge and praelising these methods attained i ' 
harmony and happiness in tlieir inner life. The various uU^mpts made in H"' 
BIgst and West to evolve a body of practical knowledge of personal developiocid 
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must have had at one time great 'success. But we will easily see that the 
contriDution made by Psycho-analysis on the working of desires, their conflicts, 
menta interference and the subtle indirect ways in which some desires continue 
to work, IS most enlightening. 

Psycho-analysis is principally a psychiatric discipline and that is why the . 
Psj/cho-analyticalditerature is Ml of cases of mental patients. But its contribu- 
tion to normal psychology too is of very groat value. It is interesting to hear 
from Freud himself in his New Introduciony Lectures : “ I have told you that 
Psycho analysis began as a therapeutic procedure, but.it is not in that light that 
I wanted to recommeiid it to your intAest, but becauge of the truth it contains, 
bcf'ause of the information it gives about Uiat which is of the greatest import- 
ance tor mankind, namely his own nature.” (Page 214.) too aa:e here 
interested in Psycho-analysis just for the understanding of our owm nature, 
particularly to improve it, as it is primarily in that way that our nature is ‘of 
the greatest importance to us.^ Now in wdiat way has Psycho-analysis enlarged 
and deepened our knowledge of human nature? 

The first fact to mention w^ouid naturally be the fact of The TJnconscious. 

I ndoubtediy the idea of the unconscious was not unknown before but it had 
been left over to Psycho-analysis to prove the,/ existence ol it on the basis of 
extensive empirical evidence gathered from ciinical practice. What is more, 
Psycho-analysis has unveiled the various mecjiariisms by means of which it works 
under the varied circunistance.s of mental life. Projection, Introjection, Identi- 
ficat'oii, Kationalisation, Displacemcfnt and Conversion are a few' most important 
specialized tci'liniques of tlie operation of the unconscious and each one of them 
means a detinile coutnhution to our understanding of human personality. 

The above ioehniques are, in fact, different modes of. ‘ defence reactions ’ 
on the part of the individual. Tha ‘dea ol a ‘ defence reaction * is in itself a 
happy discovery and involves a valuable contribution to the science and art of 
personal developme*iit. 

It is not possible to describe here the inodes of operation implied by all 
the above-named technical terms, but, by way of iliustration, w'e will attempt 
to exjiiain one or two of them. A ‘ defence reaction ' is an exaggeration in 
one’s conscious bchavioiu' of an action opposite to those wliicli we may be 
conscious of having suffored in our inner liie. That is how a ^ynic senti- 
menlajist at heart, the bully a coward and the iinromantic bachelor very affec- 
tionate? and tender. Tlioso wlio. suffer from inieriority complex often develop 
an expression of vanity and eouceit. The prudishiiess of old maids is really an 
expression of a long continued suppression of sex desire. Projection is the 
assignment ot the mind or mental content to a location outside the mind. 
A man who is vain himself sees vanity cverywdiero and coiideynns li. Rationa- 
lisation is the prod iici^ion by* the mind of ‘reason to explain conduct or belief 
which have no relation to the actual psychical causes of -the conduct or belief 
, ki question.’ 

Next to tlie unconsetous, ♦he most important Psycho analytical discovery 
is the? fact of Ite^iression. It is important not only for explaining the neuroses 
and the sylnptoms, but also^for the understanding of nmeh of the behaviour of the 
n«rraal man. *The mental operation of repressibn jusTfransists of forcibly pushing 
out of the conscious mind some uuaccej)bablo feoliug or objectionable experience. 

The study of repression has been, in fact, the chief undertaking of 
analysis and" it is so enlightening to follow the devious ways in w'hich repressed 
desires seek expression and gratification. Each one of the defence mechanisms 
above referred to, in fact, represents a manner of expression for a repressed 
desire. The ordinary slips of the tongue, pen or similar errors of behaviour 
were formally considered to l>e just accidental occmTonccs. But it is now^ most 
- interesting to know that they are in fact highly significant lacts, as they reveal 
"TTertain unconscious motives. Tiie symptoms of neTirosis have become 
•carit only in the* light of the discovery of the fact of repression. 
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Dreams have become altogether a new revelation. The discovery of the 
fact of symbolism in dream and neurosis mean in fact; the acquisition of a new 
language, conveying valuable meanings of some of the deeper facts of life. We 
today definitely recognise that a dream is not merely a wayward and phantastic 
aberration of mental life, but that in the words of Freud himself “ A dream 
though a neurotic symptom is one wjiich possesses the incalculable advantage 
of occurring in all healthy people.” It is a safety-valve of psychical life. « It 
permits a repression to find expression, to secure some gratification. And thus 
it is that it can serve as an invaluable means of discovering the repression of 
healthy as well as of neurotic persons. 

The problem of personal development is to discover conflicts and seek to 
remove them and thereby to establish harmony in mind. The same is the 
method of attaining greater efficiency in life. Conflicts inhibit and retard action. 
It is relatively much easier to deal with conscious conflicts. You know the 
trouble. It is such conflicts that have generally been recognized by the various 
practical system of personal development. But Psycho-analysis has made 
the greatest* advance upon them by showing that the worst conflicts of mind 
are always those, which are more deeply laid in the unconscious and of which 
we are not aware at all, and t|iat they can be best detected through an inter- 
pretation of dreams. Thus has Psycho-analysis for the aspirant of personal 
perfection, opened out a new \as\ vista of life, which harbours conflicts, which 
continues to cause him anxiety, wotry aiidirustratiou and which he only blindly 
sought to fight against so far. But now beiii^g forewarned of the wider sphere 
of the unconscious, its nature, character and laws, ho is really forearmed. In 
the dreams, in fact, he has now a practical means of detecting the most intrac- 
table causes of disharmony m his life. 

We have above referred to the unconscious repression and dream interpreta- 
tion as valuable contributions of Psycho-analysis to a science and art of personal 
development. But they actually tell us nothing more thayi what our realistic 
picture at a particular stage of our development may lie. You would ask '* Has 
Psycho-analysis got anything to offer for improving human nature?” For making 
man happier and more harmonious within liimsolf? This is a very important 
question to ask of Psycho-analysis. To it, in fact, we find a most sensational 
answer too. » 

First of all, it might be stated that self-knowledge is a necessary pre- 
condition of self-development and inasiqueh as Psycho analysis acquaints us 
with the actual state of ourselves in the larger and the more diifieuU sphere of 
the unconscious, it helps to satisfy the indispensable pre-condition 9 ! self- 
developfnent. To the problem of positive self-development, its sensational 
answer is that a knowledge of the real circumstances of tlie origiat the conflict 
itself leads to a resolution of the conflict. Freud explains ” that, tlH 3 pathogenic 
trouble does not e^iat between conflicting impulses all* of which are in the 
same mental field. It is a battle between two forces of which one has succeeded 
in coming to the level of preconscious or conscious part of the mind, whil% iht • 
other has been confined to the unconscious level. That is the conflict can 
never have a final outcome one way or the other, the two meet each otlfor 
little as the whale and .>I»cn polar beat in the wofl;known story An effective 
decision can bo reached only when they confront* each other on the taifte 
gr^jd. And, in my opinion, to accomplish this is the task of treatment, 
(jroud's New Introductory Lectures, p. 362). Fifteen years earlier in his former 
Introductory Lectures too he had said, that * Psycho-analysis aims at and 
achieves nothing njore than the discovery of the imconscious in menial life/ A/id 
that effects the cure. You would ask for proof, and Freud replies that success 
in the main Justified our claims/' (Freud's Introductory Lectures, p. 866 ,) 

It IS very natural that one might feel curious in this context to ask bow 
does the Psycho-analytical method compare with the time-honoured method * 
it Suggestion and Hypnosis of curing diseases. Xoga in itp Psychologic^ 
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aspects could perhaps be characterised as a form of suggestion. A detailed 
examination of these methods cannot fall within the purview of this paper. 
But one important difference we would point out. Now one thing is clear that 
Psychologists cannot agree to suppress the unconscious. It must rid the 
unconscious of conflicts, as with the seeds of disintegration in the form of 
conflicts lying deep in the unconscious, a positive integration of personality is 
not possible. It advocates, one can say, perfect frankness and honesty with 
the unconscious. So that you must listen to and recognise every desire that 
lies hidden in mind. You cannot simply suppress. It involves self-help in 
the highest degree, as even in the case of a j)atient, the Psycho-analysis simply 
helps liim to discover for himself the right solution of his difficulty. Freud 
liimsolf characterises the difference between his own method and that of 
Suggestion and Hypnotism. “Direct suggestion/' says he, ‘'is suggestion 
delivered against the forms taken by the symptoms, a struggle between your 
authority and the motives underlying the disease. In this struggle you d) not 
trouble yourself about these motives, you only require the patient *to suppress 
the manifestation of them . . . Hypnosis is not regarded as different from 
suggestion as “suggestion is tlio essence of , the manifestations of hypnosis," 
and Jis the result of it. In a further clarification of the same he says “The 
hypnotic thereby endeavours to cover rgi and As it were to whitewash something 
going on in the mind, tlie analytic to lay bare and remove something. 
The first employs siiggeslioh 16 interdict the symptoms ; it reinforces the 
repressions, . . . Analytic thereby takes hold deeper down nearer the roots 
of the disease, among the conflicts from which the symptoms proceed; it 
employs suggestion to change the outcome of these conflicts." (Freud’s Intro- 
ductory Lectures, p. 2()8.) This gives the main point of difference very clearly 
according to Freud’s own claims and admission, and it may be noted, that 
in one form suggestion is involved in Psycho-analytical procedure. 

Some take an exclusive view of the Psycho-analytical procedure of treat- 
ment. But, as is shown above, suggestion is in a form involved in it and 
may be that suggestion and Iiypnobism have a more respectable and legitimate 
place to occupy. In fact Ferenezi m ‘Active Therapy' does it and so have 
Jung and Adler done. In the 'Sew Introductory Lectures thSre are* a few 
interesting sentences bearing upon the subject. “As a Psycho-therapeutic 
method " says Freud, “ analysis doc^s rft)t stand in opposition to other methods 
emproyed in' this branch of medicine; it does ,not invalidate them nor does it 
exclude’ them," (Freud's Introductory Lectures, p. 208.) “But" compared 
with Psycho-therapeutic procedures," he claims, “Psycho-analysis is far and 
away the most {fowerfui " (Freud’s Introductory Lectures, J3. 20p) and-as a form 
of therapv it* is one rfimong many, though certainly primus inter pares.'* 
(Freud’s introductory Lectures, p. 215.) Therefore, obviously an exclusive 
P|}(;lK 3 ^analytical therapy is incorrect. 

Our trc^itmen^ Psycho-aifhlysis has certainly tended to give a moral 
value it, whereas, it is a fact that there are many who would have felt 

offended by t|je title itsel|. They would protest^tjjnt Psycho-analysis has 
tenfled to debase and degfadle man, to speak of its contribution to the problem 
of personal development is outrageous. ' The Psycho-analytical habit of tal^i^5^ 
about sex matters with perfect frankness is also considered to be vulgw.' 
And since it has so often to show the harmful effects produced by repression, 
thei;elore, it is held to be an advocate of ‘free living.' Against such charges 
Psycho-analysis is very widely believed to be indefensible. 

That is, however, not the opinion of the writer of this paper. Without* 
identifying myself completely with the Psycho-analytical view of human 
'■nature, I feel an obligation to admit that Psycho-analysis, by discussing the 
derails of sex life frankly and dispassionately, has rendered an invaluable servifee 
to man inasmuch* as it has promoted self-knowledge, which is so essential for 
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self -development. In discussic^gj^ life, says Freud, Psycho-analysis sees no 
occasion for concealments dr indirect allusions and does not think it necessar/ 
to be ashamed of concerning itself with material so important ; it is of opinion 
that it is right and proper to call everything by its true name hoping m this , 
way the more easily to avoid disturbing suggestions/* (Freud's Introductory 
Lectures, p. 129). For the modern man the greatest service-of Freud has been 
a general encouragement of the spirit of mental analysis in observing the varied 
and conyilex motives of our actions. He has, in fact, thus opened out to the 
modern man the vast. interesting realm of his inner life. 

Eegarding his theory of sex the reader can still voice* his protest. It is 
obviously not possible for us to go into the proa and cons of this much -disputed 
theory here# But our view is that the scientist that Freud was, he was more 
interested in the realistic side of life than in its idealistic aspect, /.e., life as a 
value. As against the right of morality and religion which had been much 
overdone, he felt called upon to justify the right of instinct. Among human 
instincts undoubtedly the sex-instinct is the most important and very likely Freud 
over-generalised sex. But the main point, which is as serious an object of attack 
as sex, is the right of instinct in man. We also maintain there are clearest 
indications, though only indication, of Freud's recognition of the higher, and 
the nobler aspect, the ideal in man^ But it is the instincts, more correctly the 
repressed fact in life, the * Id *; which has been investigated ; the ‘ Ego * and 
the ‘ Superego * of Psycho-analytical personality have yet to be satisfactorily 
characterised. Also the process of subiimaiion has still to be investigated as 
well as has been the fact - of repression. The opinion here showed is that 
Freud’s investigations were limited by the phenomena of mental disease and 
his essentially scientific, realistic temperament. His attitude was not deter- 
mined by the object of human perfection, as was of the author of Yoga, for 
example. But this attitude is a legitimate extension of Psycho-analysis. 
From mental disease to mental health has been the programme so far and now 
one can easily contemplate the extension from average mental-health to perfect 
and ideal mental health and happiness. This is exactly the problem of personal 
development. But we have said above, there are already indications enough 
in Freiid as tp the nature and character of a higher life. 

Let us now consider these indications. In his New Introductory Lectures 
in the chapter entitled ‘ The Anatomy Mental Personality * we come across 
a number of sentences, which make a most interesting reading. “SupfTcgo, 
ego and id are the three realrhs, regions or provinces into which we divide the 
mental apparatus of the individual/* (Freud's Introductory Lectures, p. 102). 
However jpust’npt imagine sharp dividing lines " (Freud's Introductory 

Lectures, p. Ilf)), between them. The superego, “is the representative of all 
moral restrictions, .the advocate of impulse towards perfection,’’ and “ what 
people call the higher things in life. ' (Freud's Introductory Lectures, p. 95). 

We have allocated to it the activities of self*oJI:)serv 4 tion, and conscjouslioldfng 
up of ideals/' (Freud's Introductory Lectures, p. 94.) This recognition of 
* impulse towards perfection,* and ‘ ideals ' is interesting. But th^re is ewn 
an appreciation of thiscirfactor in human personalty. Freud clearly affkms 
that the “so-called materialistic conceptions of hikory err in that tliay fmder- 
gfsfl^ate this factor/ ' (Freud's Introductory Lectures, p. 95). He continues 
to say that “ Mankind never lives completely m the present, the ideologies 
of the superego perpetuate the past, the traditions of the race and the people, 
which yield but jslowly to the influence of the present and to new developments, 
and, so long as they work through the supergo, play an important part in 
'man's life, quite independently of economic conditions/* (Freud's Introduc- 
tory Lectures, p. 96.) Thus a conscience is not denied. But the Psycho-* 
analytical genetic account of it is repugnant to many. It Is here held tojfee 
the heir of the emotional tie caUea the Oedipus Complex, which binds the 
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«hild to the present. “ The role, which the superego undertakes later in life, 
is first played by an external power, by parental authority.*' Apart from the 
Oedipus Complex the Psycho-analytical explanation of religion entirely agrees 
*with the general psychological account. Its divine origin, in the theological 
sense, is not accepted at all. And that need noJt disparage its authority. 

Normally,*' affirms Freud, “The supergo is constantly becoming more and 
more remote from the original parents, beconaing as it were, more impersonal.” 
(Freud’s Introductory Lectures, p. 92.) And “ it is also the vehicle of -the ego 
ideal, by which the ego measures itself^ towards which it* strives, and whose 
demands for ever increasing perfection it is always striving to fulfil.’* (Freud’s 
Introductory Lectures, 93.) • 

The ‘ Id ’ is the sum of instinctive desires, which impulsively pre^s for* their 
individual satisfaction. “These instincts fill it with energy, but it has no 
organisation and no unified will, only an impulsion to obtam satisfaction for the 
instinctive needs in accordance with the pleasure principle. (Freud’s Intro- 
ductory Lectures, 104.) The Logical law of contradiction does not- hold good 
in this realm oi mind as ‘ contradictory impulses exist side by side.” 
(Freud’s Tniroduclory Lectures, p. 104.) “Naturally, the id knows no values, 
no good and evil, no morality.” (Freud’s Introductory Lectures, p. 105 ) 

Now what is the ego? The ego is ‘ a coherent organisation ot mental 
prccesHcs. (The Ego and the Id, p. 15.) Fiifther “ what, however, especially 
marks the^ ego out in contra*disirtnQtion to the id, is a tendency to synthesise 
its contents, to bring together and unify its mental processes which is entirely 
absent from id.” In the ego the instincts tend to become ‘ subordinated to a 
large organisation * and find place in ‘ coherent unity.* The ego is in popular 
language ‘ the reason and circumspection,* while the id stands lor* the untamed 
passions.* 

Rut how does *1111 s ego develop in us? Ego is essentially the principle of 
reconciliation between tlie instincts and the external world or reality and one 
can, in fact, say that the ego is tliai part of the id, which lias been modified by 
the influence of the externai world. ‘ The ego has/ we read, ' taken over tlie 
task of representing the external world for the id and so of saving it : for the 
id blindly striving to gratify its instincts in complete disregard df the superior 
strength of outside forces could not otherwise escape annihilation. (The Ego 
and the Id, p. 106.) But the ego lujs the most difficult task to achieve ‘ Goaded 
on by the id, hemmed in by tlie superego, ai\d rebuffed by reality, the ego 
• struggled to cope with its economic task of reducing the forces and influences 
which work in it and upon it to some kind of harmony.' (The Ego and the Id, 
p. 109.) * • 

It may here 'incidentally 1>c observed “ that the ego {including the superego) 
does not "by any means completely coincide with the conscious, nor the re- 
prgsaeAwith the unconcious.** (The Ego and the Id, p. 90.) We have before 
us the eminricgl fact that a paiient under analysis may not be conscious of 
his resistance. Tlfat would definitely mean “ that the parts of both ego and 
suferego themselves are unconscious.** (The Ego ar^ the Id, p. 98). Thus the 
iinc^nsicious of^Freud is not identical with tile repre^d as is often held to be 
the case, * ^ , •* 

We just said that the ego has to strive to achieve ‘ some kind of harmoifj?^* 
between the forces of superego, of reality and of the id. But here are a few 
sentences where Freud grows enthusiastic about ‘ harmony * and the idealistic 
elenlenb of his thought is more vividly presented. He say» that it can be 
imagined that certain practices of the mystics may succeed in upsetting the 
norma! relations between the different regions of the mind, as, for example 
' 'the perceptual process may become able to grasp relations in the deeper layers 
of the ego and in the id which would otherwise be inaccessible to it.” “The 
tlierapeutic efforffe of Psycho-analysis,” he admits, “have chosen much the 
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same method of approach. For their object is to strengthen the ego, to 
make it more independent ol: the superego, to widen its field of vision and so 
to extend its organisation that it can take over new portions of the id. Where 
id was there shall ego be. It is reclamation work like the draining of the 
Zuyder Zee.” (The Ego and the Id. p 111.) 

Nowc it is very consoling to the idealist that the id is to be transfocmed 
into the ego. But he does not like the disrespect that he sees implied in the 
observation that the ego had to be ‘ more independent of the superego.' The 
difficulty arises out 6f thfe fact that he ^l.oes not quite realise the harm to the 
individual in point of his personal development, if the moral ideal is placed too 
high, t.e., if the superego makes too^great a demand. Psycho-analysis advocates, 
properly speaking, a gradual raising of the moral ideal. When Freud speaks 
about education, this becomes perfectly clear. What is the primary business 
of education? We might ask. Freud answers The child ha.s to learn to control 
its instincts. To grant it complete freedom, so that it obeys its impulses 
without any restriction, is impossible. The function of education, therefore is 
to inhibit, forbid and suppress and it has at all timo.s carried out this function to 
admiration But we have learnt from analysis that it is this verj" suppression 

of instinct that involves the danger of neurotic illness Education has, 

therefore, to steer its way between the Scyila of giving the instinct free play 
and the Charybdis of frustrating tuem. Unless the problem is altogether iuBolin 
bie, an optimum of education must be d^'semered wliich will do most good 
and the least harm. It is a matter of finding how rnucli one may forbid, at which 
times and by which methods. And then it must further bo considered that 
children have very different constitutional dispositions, so that the same edu- 
cational procedure cannot be equally good for all <*hildren/’ (I’lie Ego and the 
Id, p. 2(>3). The same exactly is the prob'ern of personal devolopmont. Each 
individual has to strive for a pariieular ‘optimum ' of moral deveiopmeui at a 
particular time and it serves no useful purpose to lone up the superego to a 
higher pitch, thus increasing the gulf between the superego and the ego or the 
id and unnecessarily intensifying the sense of guilt. But there is heie evidently 
no preaching of the gospel of ‘free living, ’ since tlie demand ot the superego 
has really tOtbe reconciled with the claim of the id. One cannot simply allow 
the id to have its own way. That will be no solution of one’s trouble. The 
frustration of the superego can cause, ns much trouble as that of the id. The 
idea of an * Optimum,’ for each individual and. for each stage of development 
is definitely the word of highest moral wisdom. 

As m regard to conscious and moral life, so also in regard to religion all 
that is dejnied is .the (livjne origin of the thing. As there, so ’'here, in religion 
natmally a psytholcfgical account is attempted. Pfeycl^p-analysfs “ has traced 
the origin of religion to the helplessness of cliildh<K>d, and its content to the 
persistence of the wishes and needs of childhood into maturity.” (T/ie Iglgo 
and the Id, p. 22fk) Bui Freud affirms that^” this dope not precisely imply 
refutation of religion . . . . ” And in fact it need not. even the* divine 

origin of morality and religion, thougli, of course, in a general philosophmal 
sense. For all that Fisycho-amilysis^' does is to cjiaraoterise the psychojogical 
ciucumstanees attendant upon the progress of the growth or dovelopment*o{ our 

of morality and religion. 

In this connection one might take the liberty of raising a genera! question, 
namely, whether a theory of non-moral origin of morality and religion Evolu- 
tional or Psychological, must necessarily be disparaging to the nature* and 
character of the moral or religious life ? I^he answer need not necessarily 
a yes, since the dignity of the thing primarily lies in the form of its present^ 
character rather than in the aristocracy of its birth. Psycho-analysis make#* 
i?«iluab!e contribution to our ideas of both morality and religion, inasmuch m 
it has shown the Psychological and the deepe/ Psycho-afialytical processcB 
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involved in their origin and growl;h and one miglit affirm, that as a result of 
these contributions our notion of morality and religion will become purer. 
.Whatever the origin of morality, divine or otherwise, what we today prize 
is certain qualities of character. What are these ? Conscientiousness, sincerity 
and frankness. Now it is most interesting that psycho-analysis, with all the 
wealth of most convincing empirical data, shcfws the necessity of these qualities 
for a man in the interest of his mental health. The modern man m general 
has imbibed quite a lot of the scientific spirit which has ever been on the rise 
in Europe since the Renaissance and therefore, sermonising .tc him to be moral 
and good has little eiject. ^ 

Heaven aho as an objective does not much attract him as hell does not 
frighten him, but he knows the consequences of mental ill-healthy the worry, 
the anxiety and the more serious disorders of mind and therefore prizes mental 
health as a real value ot life. Now Psycho-analysis shows how sincerity, 
frankness, conscientiousness and correct self-knowledge are absolutely essential 
to it. If that IS so, the moralist might ask in surprise Psycho-analysis than 
renders a moral service to the modern man. But that is exactly the case. 
Psycho-analysis provides lor, on scientific grounds, on grounds intelligible to the 
modern man, the need and justification of the nural qualities of character. 
Morality has one can urgent reason to lie obliged to psycho-analysis for the 
support thus given to her. • ^ 

But how does Psycho-aiialy'^is shqw the need and justification of the moral 
qualities of conscientiousness, Irankness and sincerity' in life? Conscientiounesss 
is the desire and the attitude to do one's duty in every situation of life. And 
what IS Duty? Duty is an absolute imconditionai command of the moral ideal 
to the actual in man to live up to it. Couscienliousness above all is a recogni- 
tion of the supreme va^ue of the inner lile of man. Now Psyeho-analysis has 
in recent tunes, as ^lothing else, pra<*ticaliy promoted the spirit of exami- 
ning one’s motives even deep down into the unconscious and thus discovered 
for the modern man a new value in his inner lile. But in the determination 
of one’s duty Psycho-analysis takes fully into account the facts that an over- 
strung conscience causes in many cases serious mental disorder ruining life 
altogether much less promote moral development. Therefore it considers that 
the voice of conscience, “ the moral ” must be more realistically adjusted to ‘the 
actual’ of a man. That is to say that Ihq optimum of education referred to above 
has to*be discovered and that will repfesent to a man his attainable moral ideal 
at a particular time. This vie-w of duty involves the recognition of the relative 
right of the instinct, pressed for above already. 

But anybody •can easily complain that it is unwise to show pjay recognition 
to the actual in- man or hi;^ instincts. He will thus become lAore inclined to 
follow the easier way of*his natural propensities and this will,, in fact, weaken 
the moral motive in him. This is perfectly valid, but there are dangers enough 
in» the*o{?posite error. Wisdom lie^ here as elsewhere in holding the balance 
between two extrerp^, which is really a man s optimum, as considered above. 

♦Now about the qualities of sincerity and frankness. Hypocrisy is the very 
worsj thing for ^the inner imiral life. Amd wkat hus J^sycho-analysis in its 
investi^atign of the aetiology of nervous disorder discovered? Just this that g 
repressed wish through devious mecharrisms of the unconscious seek ineffe(?^wjp 
substitute satisfactions in the symptoms of the disorders. Now the characterisa- 
tion 6f the various forms of the conscious mechanisms which are, in fact, so 
many* ways of self-deception, is the principal achievement ot gsycho-arialysis. 
Moralists complain of the superficial hypocrisy. Psycdio-aualysis has revealed un- 
suspected operations of hypocrisy and thus made tremendous contributions to 
Ahe development of purer moral life. 

• * Further what does Psycho-analytical therapy aim at? It does nothing more 
tl/an asking the pafcient to be. perfectly frank and sincere with himself. He 
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must be true to himself. He must face', at the plane of consciousness, the 
repressed wish and accord due recognition to it and that solves his trouble. 
Psycho-analysis thus make a fine positive contribution to the moral develop-, 
ment of man? “our best hope for the future declares Freud “ is that the 
intellect — the scientific reason — should in time establish a — dictatorship over 
the human mind.*' “ Ahd the Very nature of reason is a guarantee that it 
would not fail to concede to human emotions and to all that is determinecf by 
them the position to which they are entitled.'' What else in fact has the 
highest idealism of philospphy in the past aimed at and what eise it can hope 
for in the future. This faith of the auMior of Psycho- analysis confessed by him 
m the ripeness of his age. must reni.jve all misapprolionslons, whether ielt on 
the spore of morality or religion. 
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IV 


Five-Yeah Flax 

In my previous articles 1 slated something about the method of piscieulturc 
in fresh water, estuary and sen. These fislierics will, liowevor, in ail probability 
be found to be profitable if run individually or collectively on tlie linii, 
suggested by me. In this connection it is also worth stating that tlicugh the 
maintaining. of fisheries depends mainly on scientific treatment, yut skill 
is of no use if there is absence of a properly planned scheme boliind it. 
It is also ever true that for the equilizafion of India with tlie other countries 
like Japan, Norway, America and England, with respect to her fish-wealth, 
a strong and well-planned scheme is required. 

The temporary fiush of enthusiasm that leads to the opening of several 
unplanned fisheiy departmentfe in different provinces is of very little help in tiio 
multiplication of the fish wealth of a country ; ori thq contfafy unnecessary 
expenditure, unexpected loss and unestimated criticism are the output that 
readily leads the departments towards their abolition — their well-doservqd gopl. 

In Bengal the Department of fishorieti was originally, established in 
1907 with new hope and enterprise and prior to tha? * Government bad 
published many pamphlets and reports since 1822, but it iS lamentalile 
that the lack of a prOporly planned scheme of working stands fti the way cK its 
development and the production of a natural wealth of the country and 
fiiT^these causes the Department was once abolished. The total sum of money 
spent during the years for the maintenance, publication of reports and pamphlets 
and other expenses of the abolished Department was huge and almost a wastage. 
Thus we see thAt ail the hopes, enterprises, money and publicity are in ’vain 
when a proper plauning is absent. In modern times the mtiuence of planning 
has been marked in every sphere of success. No achievement can be successful 
in the sphere of politics, economics, commerce and craft, education, health,’ 
etc., if carried on without a well constituted planning. A simple exampk) 
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^ can be cited from the method of cdnstruction of a mansion which, when con- 
structed haphazardly, costs much, becomes less durable and elegant but, 
when erected with a proper plan made previously, is economic, durable and 
pleasing. A similar case is the metropolis of Calcutta which though the 
second city of the British Empire Is of less comfort and health due to a planless 
development, than the well-planned city of ‘New De*lhi and Jamshedpur. The 
result is the establishment of the Calcutta Improvement Trust wliose duty is 
to improve the City by constructing roads and p irks after demolishipg many 
premises. This process surely incurs a huge exenditure. , 

The power of planning that has proved its merit m the reconstruction 
oj: Soviet Krfssia will take a long time to dfscuss. But with all emphasis it can 
be said that the Russia of yesterday with her burdensome woes, miseries 
and dishonour has been converted into the Soviet Russia of pleasant circum- 
stances by the touch of the magic wand of the five years planning. In this 
connection it is not unnecessary to state that if Russia can shake off her bondage 
of misfortune by dint of constructive planning within a short period,, then India 
can also shake off her miseries by treading the same path. 

It is 5 matter of pleasure to note that the need for planning for the 
post-war reconstruction of fisheries has already been recognised and so far as rny 
knowledge goes already two Five Years’ working schemes have been published, 
one by Dr. Baini Prashad, Fishery Adviser t« the Government of India, and the 
oilier bv the Baroda State. * * , 

Before discussing the planning of Dr. Baini Prashad and the Baroda State 
1 think it will not be irrelevant to state that if the provinces in India proceed in 
the schemes of pisciculture haphazardly without drawing out a well-planned 
scheme, they might end in dishonour and disaster. In this connection 
it is also my duty to state that mere drawing out of a scheme will not do. 
If the planning istibsiird, costly and quite difficult in giving actual shape, then 
thal planning should be avoided as that would merely feteli disappointment. 

The main theme of the planning of tiie Baroda State, which was drawn in 
1942, IB— 

jsf Year— Establishmenl of the State Laboratory and Museum. 

2nd Year— Erection of an aquarium. 

3rd Y(?ar— Estabiishment of centres lor the fish oil industry and the cold 
• storage for keeping the marketable fish fresh. 

4th Year— Endeavour in the preparation of fish Guano, meat and manure. 

5th Year— Arrangements for the preservation of fishes. 

There are many points standing for and against tins, sehtsme. 'The main 
drawback is tftat it is mot at all well-planned and can be adopted on an a*il-India 
basis. Different items are not well-thought out. 

• •Dl*. Baini Prashad in Jbhc 1st year’s programme of his 5th year’s planning 
recommenefs Hie^ ^ippointment V a Director of Fishery Investigation. Here I 
a^A to say that this appointment which incurs a huge expenditure is not 
required at thg very beginning. Instead of thig at tfee grst instance a board con- 
sisting Qf persons of high* repute with a broad outlo ok for the development of 
national wealth is required. The members who will control the board %l^nuld 
be honorary but they should get allowances and costs for carrying out 
investigations, attending meetings, etc. The Provincial Governments should try 
to give actual shape to the investigations and views of the Board in the practical 
field. The board with its supremo controlling power shoufd keep keen eyes 
over the functions of the Provincial departments and he^p them in every 

case ol difficulty. 

A great omission has also been marked in the 1st year’s programr^e, 
't^iat is the fishermen’s question. The socio-economic conditions of our fisher- 
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men community is going worse day by day' and if immediate attention is not 
paid to their uplift and rehabilitation, in my opinion all the attempts for* 
fche fishery organisation in this country would be of no use. I recommend, 
therefore, that immediate attention is to be paid at the very first year's 
. programme for the development of the socio-economic conditioa of the fishing 
communities. * * 

f 

The fourth item of the 1st year's programme is the attempt for the esta- 
blishment and the construction of a Central Research Institute, for conducting 
research work on fresh-water estuarine and marine fisheries along with the con- 
struction of Srome provincial stations and the expansion of the ‘Zoological Survey 
of India. Here it is my duty to state that there is no urgent need for the 
establishment of a Central and Provincial Research Institute nor do I find any 
reason for the expansion of the Zoological Survey of India in this connection. 
Moreover, the dual organisations will surely bring in party feelings and quarrels. 
The maintenance charges for both the organisations having similar functions will 
also be very high. 

The separate existence of provincial institutes are also not required. For 
reasons of economy and well conducted research work, the researclf should be 
run under the direct supervision of the Board and the Universities. The latter 
with their various existing laboratories can easily conduct research work on various 
lines without incurring heavy experises. The running of th*^ research schemes 
under the Universities have also another significance, that is, the ready availa- 
bility of the trained personnel, , The teachers and the senior research workers 
with their experiences and knowledge can easily train up novice workers within a 
short period, which, in the case of a separate institute, is quite impossible. Dr. 
Baini Prashad also recognised the importance of the educational institutes and 
Universities and recommends the establishment of research laboratories there 
in his 4th years’ programme. Instead of such a late recognition these institutes 
should be given facilities in the very first year. 

Dr. Baini Prashad again recommends fresh appouitmenls to the staff in 
the Zoological and Botanical Surveys of India according to the needs of research. 
In this conntction it is worth mentioning that inspite of the help of the Central 
Research Board and the Universities the appointment of additional staff in both 
the surveys will bring nothing but mere wastage of mouey. It is needless to 
say that the staff of the Central Research Board and the teachers and students 
of Universities can do better work than any other organisation, if they*are 
endowed with proper recognition and recommendations. ‘ 

I strongly beheve tha^t Dr. Bami Prashad will surely iry well to modify his 
scheme • following my suggestions in order to make it an ideal one and also try 
ardently to give shape to his scheme instead of keeping th*at within his file and 
Ferve the country m the field of her economic uplift. ^ 

Here I am submitting the outline of a workable an*d less expensive scheme 
for the rapid development of the fisheries in India. If Tlfis scheme* gets 
support from seifless and enei^^et/c^loverg of the count/y and also the patronage 
of the Governments then and then only it will be a workable proposftion. • • 

f ^ ' * 

Ut year— 1. Eelabliahmcnt of a Board for ihe Fishery a 

2. Research works on (a) life-bwioriea rf . and rearing of 

(c) in veflfcigations of fche naf oral food of fisbe?*. (d I survey of rultwrable water 
aDd*bydrograpf»y. * 

B. Colleetm of 6»h gialMfies : fai T«ilal amoMotof fish proiwmfc (b) Demand of 
fish in ^be e^uiitry. (e) Siirviy of fuh eating p *|iolatioii. 

4. Arrangemeiits for rapid transport and the availnbslity of prewar vatives like salt* 
ice, etc. 

5. Search into the aoei<>ecoaomi€ cemditkm of the iihiag oommiaititi. 
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6 . 

7. 

2nd year—l. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 
6 . 
6 . 
7. 

Srd year— I . 
S!. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

4ih year— 1, 
2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

5th vear— 1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

6 . 
6 . 

7. 

8 . 


Framing of legislation for the protection of fisheries, fishes, abolition of 
middlemen’s excessive profit, fishery rights, etc. 

Establishment of Public Aquarium. 

Fishery research. 

Establishment of ideal farms 

Fishery education, (a) among the fifshermen afid (6) among uhe gentlemen class, 
ifeclamation of rivers, tanks, heels ^ etc. 

Improvement of the economic conditions of fishermen. 

Establishment of co-operative societies at various places. 

Prevention of middlemen’s guild. 

Fishery research. ^ 

Marketing of fish : Establishment of ideal selling ceLlrca. 

Improvement of the social conditions of the fishermeti. 

Utilization of bye- products. 

Import and culture of exotic fishes. 

Fishery research. 

Fish preservation. 

Use of improved type of fishing implements and power vessels. 

Publicity. 

Education of fishermen. 

Fishery research. 

Culture of Pearl, Oyster, Shark, etc. 

Culture of Prawn and Crab. 

Turtle fisheries, , 

Subsidiary industries like boat buildfng, net making, spinning, etc. 

Uplift of moral sthtusbf ^Jic fishermen. 

Publicity, 

Control of ov3r-productioD. 


Before I conclude, I like to emphasise that each and every item of investi- 
gation of each year entail fe much subsidiary investigations. For example, the 
natural food of fresh water fish is living organisation either belonging to plant or 
animal kingdom ^lien they are given in our water-ways all oi them may not 
be devoured by fish but the residua! living organisms can thrive and may be 
used in future, whereas any artificial food when given in the water entails putre- 
faction and pollutes w ater, which is directly detrimental to the fish population. 
The living food of fishes means food for these organisms, that megns expansion 
of scope of the field of research. Pisciculture on the outset looks as if oniy a 
field of Biological Kesearch but it really embraces all sciences such as Physics, 
Cheigiistry, Pliysiology, Biology, Andiropoiogy etc. We can easily recognise 
the utility of team work in. every sphere of life. If we try to do our best with 
united efforts following theVell planned scheme for 5 years for fisheries in India 
I am sure we shpll achieve our goal. 


Benoy Kumar Sarkar 


GOLD COYER IN IRAN 

The note-<jircnlaiien of Irfin is governed by the Act of 11)42 which ord lins gold covei to the 
extent of 60 per cent and steriiug or dollar cover to the extent of 40 per cent. In regard this* 
•40 ner cent cover it ii laid dow'ii that due consideration be p.iid to depreciation of sterling or dollar 

b ^ms of gold. For all practical p a rpo-'es, then, the Note Bank of Tran— known as the Bonfc 

’Jlfel/i Wafiono/) /ran— has been following the principle of a hundred gold cover for 

yeftre. 
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There is another provision to the effect that ^he circulation must cot be incrr^ased with th^ 
object of raakiner advances to the state without a cover of 1(X) per cent. The term ‘ inflation ' 
then, cannot be applied to money in Iran. It is not onlj incorrect but has a bad psychological 
effect, says the Rapport du Conseil de direction of the Bank Melli Iran for the year ending March, 
1944. 

NO INFLATION 'in IRANIAN CURRENCY 

Inflation has bearings, observes this Annual Report, on a money which loses its effective or 
potential purchasing power. But the purchasin;^ power of the rial, expressed in gold, has be^n 
stabilized. There is no question' about its poter^tial purchasing power. The fact that the Hal 
(Re = nearly 10 rials; is at present not exchangeable with goods has nothing to do with its purchas- 
ing power. Tt is “due solely to temperary difficulties and obstacles’' After the war the surplus 
money will be available for the purchase of consumption goods as well as tools and implements of 
production. 

The unprecedented rise of prices may be attributed, according to this Rapport, to the fact 
that the circulation of goods has not only increased but on the contrary actually diminished. On 
the other hand, the volume of note circulation has increased eoDsi*lerably. The increase in note 
circulation is due principally to the increase in the expenditures of the Allies. The natural remedy, 
then, is suggested to be, first, the reduction of the purebasini? power of the people bv diverse 
methods. Secondly, the volume of goods will have to be increased, rst#ecially in the domain of 
primary necessities. Altogether, the Directors of the National Note-Bank are emphatic in their 
recommendation that nobody should employ the term inflation in regard to Iranian currency. 


SUFFERINGS OF IRAN 

The level of prices and the cost of living index during 1943*44 is in continuation of the rise 
Of the previous year. But the anxiety of the people has, we arc told, somewhat diminished. The 
cereals and dry fruits are now plentiful. The transportation system has improved with the aid of 
ihe Allies. Speculation is at present rife about the eventual fall of prices in the perspective of 
the coming end of the war. 

In the mean time the sufferings of the people in towns and villages and among tribes on 
account of high prices, defective distribution of monopolized products and primary goods have 
been exce?8ive. With the cost of living index at 100 in 1935'3rj it rose to 1085 in 1943*44. Tl»e 
post-war benefits and advantages expected by Iran are being exhibited as some rf the grounder for 
the cultivation of patience among the people in the rnidsi of the present miseries. 

AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF IRAN 

The Banque Agricole et Indus I rielle of Tran has during 1943 44 advanced 12 million rials 
(nearly Rs. 120,000) to the Department of Agriculture. The money is being utilized for land 
improvements and reclamations ss well as for spring sowings. Further funds have been placed at 
the disposal of its branches by this Agricultural and Industrial Bank. The money is bting 
employed for aids to peasants. 

An American expert is investigating the problem of agricultural and rural education. This 
is but another instapee of Americarization in Asia, Several Americans are already in charge of 
the Iranian buream of cereals. Seeds for improved varieties of wheat ariS barley h»ve been 
distributed among peasants. Agriculture is evidently getting niodernized. 

The demand for sugar has been on the increase. Sugar refineries have been able to keep 
pace in supply. The factory of canned fish at Bandar-Abbas has been able to deliver lar^je quanti- 
ties of its products in spite of the dearth of refined olive oil, boxes and keys. The Copper Fonnliry 
has likewise increased its output. The industrial requirements have nptj ' howeWr, been met 
adequately. ^ 

Iran has to depend on abroad "or a large Dvmber of require/nonts. In 1944 she has derived 
from the U S. A. considerable quantities of textile goeda, sugar and pharmac..mticai products. » 

BANK MELLI IRAN’S FINANCIAL ACTIVITIES 

The credit policy of the Bank Melli Iran has consisted, first, in assisting imports. ‘The 
expansioD of the industrial development of the country has also been promoted by its measures. 
For commercial expansion special credits have been offered to importers and documentary credits 
opened. Importers have likewise been assisted in regard to the release of their goods at the custom 
office as well as their transportation and distribution throughout the country. 

Industrial enterprises have been helped by tbe Bank in diverse ways. In order to enable to* 
obtain raw materials credits have been accorded. Cotton and woollen industries have enjoyed this 
benefit. Documentary crediti have also been opened on lelativeiy faveurabje conditions for the 
imporjfc of foreign cotton. 
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The Bank’s assistance to the state has . been considerable. For the pnrchaae of food and 
•ther primaries the state has drawn upon the Bank. The advances such as were duly authorized 
by the Parliament have been accorded. 

The credits suspected as likely to be used for speculation and cornering have been refused by 
, the Bank. Its financial activities have tended, among other things, to bold illegal transactions in 
check. 

, GOLD V8 SILYER IN IRAN 

The Directors of the Bank Melli Iran are convinced that this country will sooner or later 
a3opt gold as the metal of metallic reserve, because its exchange and production are less subject to 
fluctuations. One of its measures has therefore crpsisted in the gradual conversion of silver into 
gold. Nearly 17,000 million ounces of silver were converted into 18G million ounces of gold 
during the year under report. This gold was broughtrin the U S.A. and transported to Iran by 
American military aeroplane. 

But later, in 1944, the air transport was found more and more difficult. The sea-transport 
was also prohibited on account of the increased rales of marine insurance as well as high freights. 
It has been found desirable, therefore, to keep the money bought in the U.S A. as a deposit for the 
Bank Melli Iran in the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. A part of the gold reserve of Iran 
has always been kept in South Africa. 

IRANIAN STATE JEWELS 

The actual cover-position of the Bank Melli Iran in regard to notes is as follows : — (1) gold 
50 per cent, (2) silver 7 per cent, (3i foreign exchange 18 per cent, (4) state jewels 5 per cent, 
f51 state loans covered by jewels above those coipprised in the previous item : 20 per cent. The 
Bank possesses, in addition, a Reserve fund which ■amounts t(- nearly 14 per cent of the total 
circulation. ‘ . 

It is interesting to note that the value of the state jewels in item 14) is 344,000,000 rials and 
that in (5)" 1,400,000,000. The total is worth nearly R-?. 174'400,0(X) (between 17 and 18 crorea of 
Rupees). 


THE CITY OP TEHERAN 

The municipal debt of the City of Teheran was valued at 193,000,(X)0 rials (Rs. 19,300,000). 
It is to be liquidated ^ly loan from the Bank Melli Iran under State guarantee. The municipal 
council has voted the alienation of 300,000 square metres (yards) of land. The produce of this 
area is to be delivered to the Bank for repayment of the loan. 


Round the World 

The Troubles of Iran— 

Reports in the Press indicate that the Northern part of Iran Tias become a Russian 
‘ eijc^vei* and sealed to the outside world ; even Iranian subjects are forbidden to enter the zone of 
Russian influeuce. All this naturally ev 4 ?kes memories of Czarist Russia and Czarist methods. In 
1907-08, Northern Iri^i jvas practically a Russian district and Cossack gendarmes were stationed in 
thuili area“ 08 lensibly for police purposes — under the Russian Colonel Liakhoff. We know from 
Prof. E. G. Browne’s History of the I’ersian Revolqiiou of i9u7-08 that when the Persian Nationa- 
list# arpse to overthrow the effete *and anti-nat'onal Q^jlar l^naJlyi the Cossacks under Col. 
Liakhoff attacked them and even shelled the Parliament or Medjlis, One famous tow n-~T abriz- 
suffered from Russian bombardment and was* heroically defended by the Deputy TX^Hifede, at 
present Ambassador in Loudon. Thus, there is nothing new in Russian intervention in Iran 
Iran, especially the Northern and North-Western parts, has been looked upon by the Russians as 
their sphere of influence ‘ par excellence*. 

ft 

Cordon Sanitairo *En Revanohe'--* 

, According to an article in a recent issue of the Far Faricrn (published by ttie 

*^merican Council, Institute of Pacific Relations) : ** The Soviet Union has a primacy in the Ideo* 
logical leadership in Europe at the present time which closely parallels the positiem held, bat 
dbandoned, by the U.^.A. after 191,9”, The Soviet position is evident from recent happenings^in 

6-16i4P^IX 
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Poland, France, Belgium, Hungary, Bulgaria and Greece. It is clear that the USSR is 
interested in maintaining Governments on h‘^r border regions which are prepared to be in* 
accord with her. For twenty-five years the USSR has been faced with a cordon sanitaire created by 
the rest of Europe; the Soviet Union is now well on the way “ towards the creation of a 
cordon sanitaire in reverse”. Manchuria, Korea and the Port Arthur District and to a 
leaser extent Southern Sakhalin and the Kuriles have either to be, from the point of view of Russian* 
MachtpoUiikf res nullius or else Rnasian spheres of influence. In Western Asia — the Persian Gulf 
area, the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles are affected in a similar manner. One who rules oveii the 
Caucasus and the Crimea cannot leave neighbouring seas and lands out of bis political calcula- 
tions. 

State Monopoly and Air Transport— t 

Since ‘Imperial Airways^ were formed in 19‘24, the British Government has followed the 
policy of the “single chosen instrument’* in British air transport. State monopoly was also 
the policy of other countries like Germany, Italy, France, and Holland. The “ Lufthansa,** 
“Ala Littoria,*’ “Air France,” “ K.L M.” were the counterparts in these countries of the 
Imperial Airways. Many of these lines were not being operated ouly for commercial reasons. 

In the United States the air transport industry had developed at first freely and later in an 
atmosphere of regulated competition. For this reason, American airlines flew a greater milage 
and carried more fare-paying passengers than airlines of other nations. 

The recent British White Paper “Briiish Air Transport ” (cmd. 6605) has been criticised 
as a document which “ perpetuates moirpoly, under an operational control which is^ unproven in 
the field commercial transport “ and that “ it provides no scope for the emergence of competitive 
operational techniques and methods of management.” lu the next few years, in some countries 
air transport will compete with railwavs and thinping compai.ies which represent certain vested 
interests. Unless free 8co|)e is niven to air transport, it will b'l stunted in its growth in the fa<re 
of powerful shipping and railway interests; on the otl)er hand these latter would also want protec- 
tion. Perhaps the best solution would be railways and ehipptng companies operating their owm air- 
lines and using them as ancilUry services. 

The End of an Epoch— 

The epoch, which marked the rising power of Japan, ushered in by the Metji eia of reforms 
in the last century and enhanced by the defeat ol Russia in the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-5, 
has now come to an end with Japan’s defeat in this war. A chapter 'In the Hii>tory of Japan 
marking her entry into ‘ modernism * and her rapid rise to the position j>t a world fjower has 
thus ended. 

The Atomic Bomb which hastened the di feat of Japan also marks the end of an epoch in the 
science of Military Strategy. The possibilities of a new, utterly devastating end sinister strategy 
in the future betoken gloomy prospects for all nations. 

• * S. K. C. 


•gtetriems ah5 Notices jof 

Frontier and Its Gandhi. — By J. S. Bright, M.A. Published by Allkd Indian Ft^lkhers, 
Circular Road, Lahore. Pp. 142. Price Rs. 3 ^ ^ ‘ 

It appears from two casual references appearing on pages 81 and 92 that tiie author was bom 
at Palli in the Peshawar districtof the North-West Prontier Province and that he is a Silth. Re 
is, therefore, qnalifiedlto speak on t4e coijditioDa prevailing in this part of India and its problems—* 
matters dealt with in the fir® four chapters. The fifth chapter describes in* brief the, resent 
hislofy^iy^he frontier and explains how the reactions of the people to the different fore^sa playing 
on them were more or less inevitable. 

It is the last third of the book that is devoted to the doings of Khan Abdol Ohaffar Khan. 
Here we are told something about his family, his up-bringing, the reasons which turned him 
away from a military career, how he adopted non violence and became a Congresaman^ his 
oigfanisation of the Bed Shirts, his numerous and often unjustifiable imprifonmenta, the gallantry 
of the man, etc. In the chapter headed “ Servanta of God,” we get a vMd aceount of the 
itniggle carried on by the Khudai Khitmatgara under bis leaderahip aa well as of the aupj^rt 
given to them by tbe Congresa. One of its concluding paragraphs sommatiset the politioai 
hietory of the province up to tbe time of the formation of the Muslim League ministry under 
Safdar Anrangsseb Khan.^ The laat chapter ia valuable because it contains some practical 
aoggeations for the remot al of those evils from which the frontier •aufers, 
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• Two things stand out— the patriotism of the author and his non-coromunalism. This is made 
clear by what he, a Sikh, says about the controversy over the Shahid Gunj mosque and his 
remarks on the mischievous part played by the priestly classes of all communities in piomoting 

^ iTt- feeling among their members. 

• With ail these things in its favour, the book is marred by two defects One of these is the 

large number of misprints among which attention may be drgwn to tliose occurring on pages 
28, 29, 37, 44, 50, 61, *70 and 105. The second and a ’still more serious defect consists in the use 
of aDnormally large numbers of sentences without verbs, probably with tlie idea of faying special 
emphasis on the idea sought to be conveyed It is also likely that the same fact is also responsible 
fftr the omission of articles whore their use is ordinarily called fur * 

The Cotton Industry of India. — By K. L. Govil. M.A ,B.Cum., F.C.I. (Birm.), University 
of Allahabad. Published by Hind Kitabs, Bombay. ,Pp. 71. Price Re. 1-12. 

This, the fourth in the New India Series planned by the Propressive Club, Allahabad, , supplies 
practically ail information bearing on the foundation .and progress of the cotlon mill industry 
down to the time of the manufacture and dietrituiion of standard clcth. There is not, so far as 
the reviewer is aware, any took where so much information has been packed within less than 
fifty pages. In the last twenty pages, the author suggests certain steps calculated to maintain 
its existing prosperity, the result of the abnormal demand for (otton textiles created by the war. 

Lot Us Unite.— By K. Chandrasekharan. Published by the Allied Indian Publishers, Circular 
Road, Lahore^ Pp. 28. Price As. 8 only. 

Dedicated to the thousands among our countrymen, Hindus. Nlusiims, Sikhs, Christians, and 
Parsis , who have given the first place to the freedom of their tnotherland, this book is an 
examination into the causes of commnnalism apd an eloquent plea for unity so that all communities 
might demand and acquire political independence. of the standard aiithoiit’es have been 

quoted from to support the views aiTvanced ,aud an attempt made* to prove that only the dis- 
aj pearance 'of Britisii rule will solve this most difficult of our,! rohlcms. There arc a few misprints 
and solecisms here and there, obviously due to haste which, it is hoped, will be eliminated in the 
next edition. 

The South African Indian *** Pegging ” Act, 1943— Retaliation?— By P. Koianda Rao, Member, 
Servants of India Society. Forew?ord by the Rt. Hon’ble S. Srinivasa Sastri, P.C., C.H , 
LL.B. Published by the Institute of Current Affairs, Lahore. Pp. 77. Price Re. 1-4. 

Those who have read Mr. Kodanda Rao's East Vs. West realising thereby his contribution 
to the clarification of political thinking and who know somoiliing of his intimate first hand 
knowledge of the problem of Indians oversi'as will nut be surprised to find that in this pamphlet 
of less than 80 pages, ba.s, after providing the necessary historical backgn-ound, given accounts 
of Indians in Transvaal and Natal which though short omit ii thing required for grasping the 
problems facing them. We next have a critical examinition of the Law 4 :euce “ pegging 
Act and are told something of the solution sugge.sted by Mr. Hofmeyer, through co operation, 
conBuUatlon, and consent. 

In spite of the studied moderation so strict l»y observed throughout this small pamphlet wffiich 
dcali^ with a regrettable aspect of colour preiudice, whicii may yet have undreamtof repercussions 
on attempts for tlie stabilisation of. world peace, Mr. Kodanda Rao is compelled to admit that in 
passing this unjustifiable piece of legislation, the Smuts Governn ent “ sacrificed the Indians and 
their own better judgment to secure re-election.*’ The ne.xt chttptej* is devoted to an analysis of 
the economic ties atid the political rejationships b( tween South Afripa and .India apd the author, 
with the help of official statistics^id other materials, shows that we are nol*in a posiiion to adopt 
any retaliatory measures fd show oi r displeasure His solution of the difficult situation created 
by the Pegging Act comes in the last chapter and in his own language is as follows 

^ ^he more prudent and wise, if less sentirneatal and heroic, course seems fo be to keep up 
an unyielding opposition to the La#rence Act and seek every means to reduce its immediate 
harmfij. effects to » ftiinimurn and concentrate on cetting the whole situation reviewed by a 
round-table conference as soon as possible.” 

It is rarely tjjat one gets suclua clear expositicw of j;uch «l»diffiailt and controversial problem 
iu*8o# handy a form, possiblvi only by reason of the author’s thorouji mastery oLJk.^ subject. The 
Indian ca’se has been .certainly strengthened by th^ very comniendsble restraint by the 

author ail through his book. 

* Changing World and Other Essays. — By Bimalchandra Sinba . author of The New CenstUu- 
lion of India, Debt Legislation in Bengal, etc. To he had of Prakashani, Shyamacharan Dey 
Strict, College Square Calcutta. Pp. 230. Price Rs 2. • 

The fourteen essays included in the book under review were contributed to various journals by 
the author, a highly educated and cultured member of the Paikpara Raj, one of the historical zamih- 
' dar families of Bengal. They cover a wide variety of subjects, clear proof of the wide range of his 

• knowledge and inietests. The first essay “A Changing World” which supplies the title of the 
, book, the next two dealing with planning in theory and practice, and the fourth on the eoondbics 

pf war are able a8d learned expositions of these subjects in their world setting. Their study leads 
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to tbe unavoidable conclusion that the author not only knows his Bubjecla thoroughiy and thus, 
has something new to say but also that he possesses the ability to utilise profitably the knowledge 
gathered from a large number of standard books and periodicals, which he has read carefully and 
thoroogbly. 

That his knowledge and interest are not confined to what Western scholars and thinkers have 
to Bay OB current problems is proved by the next essay in which he tains to political thinking in 
Ancient India. 

As a highly educated Bengali and a brilliant alumnus of the Calcutta University, Mr. Sinha 
takes such interest in the problems of education that he devotes two esssays to the criticism of 
the Bengal Secondary Education Bill, which was sought to be imposed on our province by a 
reactionary section of our countrymen. IIis coi^tribulion to the controversy consists not only in 
criticism but ako in some constructive suggestions widch are found in his discussion of the steps 
the D. P. Congress Government proposed to take for the reorganisation of the Primary and B<'Condary 
education of that province His experience as a rising public man in intimate touch with all classe s 
of men ptobably explains his thoughtful study of the middlfclass unemployment problem of our 
province. 

As a member of the landed gentry of Bengal living under constant threat of the abolition 
of the Permanent Settlement, Mr. Siiiha discusses various theories of land tax advanced by political 
and economic thinkers of tbe west and concludt s that as n ut has to be paid, whether tt e cultivator 
makes profit or not, the system is unjmt and that “any ?-cneme of land n-form should make an 
attempt to change the basis of laxation.” His concern for the agriculturists of Bengal is also 
revealed in bis plea for agricultural proieciionism as wi ll as by his discussionc on our riuai 
indebtedness and the steps taken by Government to combat it. 

In this book Mr. Sinha has maintained flu- reputation h - had previously acquired as a 
constructive thinker and it is a pleasure to go through (ssays, cv ry orx* of which reveals the 
care with which he has familiarised hims^df with v;hai others have said on his subjects as well as 
bis original way of approaching them. We recommend this volpme to the Ltiention of those who 
feel interest in the subjects ‘treated and trust that the time is not far when he will give us his 
considered views on other political and economic problems. 

IntrodtiGiion to Politics. — By 8. K. Lahiri» formerly editor “ The Punjabee t Lahore) and 
“ The Bengal Co-operative Journal ” and B. N. Banerjie, Professor of Economics and Politics, 
Vidyasagar College, and Lecturer, I’ost Graduate Depirtment, CalcuHa Universiiy. Issued by 
the Politics Club, Selling Agents, Prakasbaui, Shvamseharan Dev Street, Cclh ge Square, Calcutta. 
Pp. 146. Price Its. 2-8. 

This is the third, revised and r^nlarged edition f)f the very popular fth meotary book on the 
principles of politics and of problems relating to citizt nship. A comparison with earlier editions 
shows that the text has been rewritten very Isigely and that tbe contents have also been rearranged 
in defference to the wishta of those engago'd in teaching these subjt cts. Ii is recommended as one 
of tbo best Text-books on tbe subject written as it 14 by gentlemen wboee other publications 80 < li as 
Indian Constitution : Survey and New Consttfufion of India clearly reveal how weU-equippt^d 
they are for their work. 

The Land of the Sofiets.—Publishcd by the Fru ndsof the Poviei Union, Calcutta. Pp. 

Price Rs. 3. 

j This book edited by Messrs. Hirendranatb lllookerjee and 8 K. Acbaryya. tmth weiPk^nown 
for their aympathy with the U.S.S.K.^ is a symposium of eh ven studies of different facets of life 
in modern Russia such as political organisaiiim. ait, literature, science, military atn figth, eto. 
Almost all the contributors appear to be so fnmiiia’* with tl eir subjects as to tempt one to believe 
that they possess fir8t:hand knowledge, -a fact not true in everv case. The* value of tbe book 
lies in the clear w«v in.wbi^b the achievements of the U S.vl.U., in such maueui ai the icmotal 
of illiteracy, the elevation of backward peoples, improvements inl'he staiuii of women, dt mooratisa- 
tion of the airoy, the utilisation of Hcirnc*' as a sotual instrument, t ic., are explaim d io such t way 
as to show that in the amount and quality of the progress made ttu y surpa ss anything achieved 
in these directions by modern nations in a comparable period of tinu*. While it may bl afgffod* 
that the cotifribotions are ebaracteristd by a cert,aiD partmli^ for tbe U.8 8 It,,, it lit nonetheh as 
correct to assume that, with thia qualification, the diffen-nt writ era have" lu?ceeded in pinamting 
to tbe readers of thia book a fair and inteO'Sting description of modern Russia. * 

Alphabet of Faaeiat Economic#!-— By O. D.*Parikh and M. Roy wufh av intri doclhuu by 
Prof. B. N. Published by Ikuiaiasance Publishers, Post Box 560, Calcutta.* Ffi. ilH, 

Pride 

In his in trod action, Profess^w Banerjea shows the necessity of planning and refers to the 
work done in this particnlai direction by the National Plaunifg" Committee appointed by, the 
Congress till tbe suspension of its activities brought aljont by the incarceration of Pandit Jawsharlal 
Nehru. Prof. G. D. Parikh, Probssor of Hamnaraio liuia College, Bomliay, analyse# the Bombay 
plan in sixty pages \)r so while Mr. M. K Roy in th<‘ latter half of the bcKik lays down the general 
priociplea of planning at be sees them. 

Prof- Pirilfh ptdnts oul certain short^somings of the Bombay plan, shows how one of 
implicatioBs is the employment of cheap labour and fores«>«« tbe eiuergence of fanomm as tbe rtauR " 
of the finanemg of tbe plan through private capital. His dissection of capitaliam ii 
Hit indingi, all supported, by facts aud arguments bam.'d on them, are summarised in ibe la«i 
pages of tfoa first part of the Ixx/k to wbkh the aitcntion of the prds|KJCtiv« rcadSjf is drawn. 
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, Mr. Boy’s exposition o,f the general* principles of planning is marked by clarity of thought 
and lucidity of expression. His constructive suggestions find a place in the last five pages. It 
^ is a proof of his realism that he does not envisage the immediate replacement of private by State 
ownership in India. Nonetheless it is clear that he is a champion of the State ownership of all 
• ^cans of production. 

• Apart from the interest the book possesses as a criticispa of the Bombay Plan, it deserves 
the serious consideration of those opposed to the exploitation of our ignorant and economically help- 
less Aiasses. 

H. C. Mookebjee. 


A Plan for Developing FiBheries In India.— E. V. S. Mamara, M.A., D. Econ. ; Director, 
Bureau of Economic Resaarcb. Published by Patcife Co., Publisher. P. 0. Box. No. 45, Cawnpore, 
U. P. . 

Mr. E. V. 8. Maniam’s booklet is generally meant for non-technical men, particularly ihe 
general readers. In a nutshell is presented in this booklet the general topics of fisheries beginning 
with the Policy Committee’s recommendations and ending with practical hints for ‘ growing * fish 
in India. The booklet cannot and doe ^ not claim to be exhaustive; but the writer is an expert 
in the art of compilation and the treatment is thoroughly lucid and informative. 

()f tlifc different seclions, the interesting ones are the discussions on India’s resources ; fc»d value 
(d fishes ; by products and allied ind istr.es; canning and preservation and the practical hints for 
fi.ih ‘growing* and it is hoped that the interested person, on a perusal of the last item, namely, 
practical hintsl'or fish ‘ growing ’ (adapted from Dr. S. L. Hora) will be able to produce fish, if 
not of ) vast, at least of a satisfactory amount, m his tank. 

Although the author is earnest in gathering infoimation he has shown a liitle negligence in the 
section dealing with the habits and in 'linations of fish where be has mentioned the in)porlaDce of 
research work done in Travancore Slate onl/ and o'jerlooked the work carried on in other 
places like Calcutta University, Madra*? and the Punjab Fisheries. Moreover his statement “enough 
of spade w'ork haa already been done, and the/ now only await practical application. M e should 
pay more attention to the * field ’ than to tl e laboratory fc search of a pure academic nature 
cannot be justified fully. It is a fact that in a sub-continent like India very little work has been 
done up to date and there is enough work to be done in this line. It is true also that the prii ciples 
of to-day’s pure academic research might be of great use for tomorrow 

As tbe pamphlet is the dr^ft report of an All India Survey in connection with the forthcoming 
All-India Fisheries Conference, New Delhi, it should contain correct and up-to-date inlormatioii. 
I wish tbe author will make necessary changes and revise this book thoroughly. 

Display, printing and binding are not up to tbe mark. 

“ PtScES.” 

Annual report of the Mysore Archaeological Department for tbe year 1942— JVinted by the 
Asat. Soperintendont at the Mysore (iovernment Press, 1913. 

The report under review has been divided into seven parts dealing with tRe activities of the 
Department, conservation works, study of monuments, numismatics, manuscripts, excavations and 

inscriptions- • i** it ^ \ 

Certain facts, mentioned by the. writer of the report at the very beginning, are really deplor 
able hr a progressive cultured state like Mysore, It is astonishiug to learn that without the know- 
ledge of tift Archaeological Department, the P.W D. carried on conservation work in a rather 

onortholox way by removing old sculptures and replacing them by new ones. . ‘ . 

The most important chapter of the report is Part VI which dedls with excavations. It is 
Bpparent from the report that Brebina(;iii is a very proaiising site yi^ldipg moEi valuible evidence 
from the Palaeolithic age uj, to the faBrjan period. We do not know of any otlier site which is so 
old and which was in continuous occupation up to at least 4ih century B.C. The archaeological 
importance of such ft site is qmle olvious. But what the report reveals is positively disappointing 
ftn^lhQu^tinC; We ate led to cpncliide that the excavation was not at all conducted in a scientific 
way Field afcbaeology is row a ecienfe by itself. What has been reported here is neither 
science »or art. Wiffi'l destructiou of evidence went hand in hand with ignorant reconstruction. 
Tbit is well illustrated by the following sentence in the report in connection with the e.x(avalion of 
«ifn 9 . 1 X 2 ...." where necessary the dolmenifwere .blaeWfi ani circles of stones removed...” 
Tbe reribrt turtber proceeds “ an attempt was made to recover some of -IBB but naany 

of the thinner bones and specially skull bones which had become soaked m moisture pera»Bwi«g frto 
the canals and rice fields, bad bicome exceedingly Brittle and went to powder even with the lightest 
touch” Tbe above statement shows that no precaution was taken to equip the excavation with 
pwsm-ative mftterials. Failing that it was much wiser not to expose the fragile bones st all. 
pteservame .^^clusions drawn by the writer are too has y and UDscientifie. ^parisons 

and correlations are mostly uniustifiable. The report is practically devoid of-plans and sections of 
and corrciaiioDs ,, holographs are few and unsatisfactory. There are similar other draw- 

_ backs in the excavation O A,„I,«onInffical Denartrnent of Mvsore will eondnr.t; 


■^‘^ sitlV extremely rich and wr do hope that tbe Archaeological Department of Mysore will conduct 
fSXr excavation in this ntmost c»« under expert guidance and in collaboration wBh 

the Aichneological Survey of India.^ ^ ^ 





VISIT OF PRINCE PETER OP GREECE TO THE ASUTOSH MDSEDM 

H R.H. Prince Peter of Greece paid a visit to the Aeutosh Museum of Indian Art and * 
Archaeology, Calcutta University, on August 28th last. Prince Peter was accompaDied by 
Presvelos, Consul-General f jr Greece in Calcutta. 

Priiffce,Peter evinced great interest in the collections of the different departments, efp6cia|ly in 
the specimens of Bengal Polk Art, which recalled to his mind examples of Aficient Cretan Art. 

, CkliCmTk UlSIVEKSITY LIBRARY 

f 

The following is a list of recent important additions to the University Library Collections : — 
Philosophy t Sociology, etc. 

“ The P8}choIogy of Society by Morris Ginsberg (London. Methuen, l'.J44}. Studies in 
the Renaissance of Hinduism in the nineteenth and twentieth century*’ by D, B. Sarnia ^Benares. 
Hindu Univerfiily, 1914). 

* The Political Economy of Population ** by Radhakamal Mukherjco. ** The Individual and 
the State— a study in political theory *’ by Sampuranand (Allahabad, Kitab Mahal, 1944). 

Economics. 


“ A plan of Economic Development for India— pt. 2*’ by Sir Purshottamdis Thskardas 
(Bombay, Commercial Printing Press, 1914). 

'‘Indnstrial Problems o{ India*’ by P. C. Jain. 

“ Social losurance Planning in India" by A. IS. Agarwala f Allahabad, Kitab Mahal), 

** Our Economic Resources’" by R. D. Tiwari sBombay, New Btx)k Co., 19441. 

Money— its present and future" by G D. H. (Jole (London Cassell, & Co., 1914). 

*‘ The Danube Basin and the German Economic Sphere " by Bascb. 

“ A Critique of the Bombay Plan ’’ by Wadia and Merchant. 

" Population Problems in S. E. Asia" by Kadbakamal Mukherjee. 

Natural ScierucSt etc. o 


** Structural Petrology of Deformed Rocks’* by H. W, Fairbairn i Cambridge, Addison 'Wesley 
Press, 1942) 

*' The Three Ages, an Essay on Archaeological Method" by Dr. Glyn B. Daniel (Cambridge 
University Press^ 1943). 

Fine Arts, 


Painting in Islam, a study of the place of art in Muslim ( ulture ‘ by Sir T. VV. 

Arnold (Oxford, Clarendon Press) 

** Soviet Art and Artists** by Jack Chen (Loudon, Pilot Press, 1914). 

History, 

• 

"tlmar the Great" by Allsinah Shibli Nuroani. 

*’ The Caliphssnd their Non-Muslim Bubiects" by A. VV. Trilkn. 

“Memoirs of Ousaina ibn Munqidh— a Byro Arab gentiemau’’ by Philip K. Hitti. 

“The Rise of the Ottoman Empire ’* by Paul W'ittek^ (Printed and Fublitbed under the patro- 
nage of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain, London, 193h), 


1944). 


“Disraeli nod the New Age" by Sir H. G. Slapledon (I#oDdon. Faber Ifid Faber, 194¥), 

*' Roroaiu Roiland— the sfcoijr of a Conecijncc" by A. Aronson (Botnbay , Padma PubheaRt 
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Naniio, Busyiu ! A Catslogue of the Cbtncse trsu^laiion of the Buddhist Tripitska. 

“ Histoire du Bouddha Sakya Mouni tradoite du Tibr-taiii " by P. Fpucaux* 

** Kssii sur la Legende du Botiddha, a n caractere et ac s origiofs *’ by K. Be art 
E- Leroax). 


Bcmomic Htstory, 


An EconcNQuic History of Europe 1760-1939 by A. Birnie (London. Methuen, 1944), 

" A Planned Economy or Free Enterprise, the lesaona of hialory ** by E. Lipmm (Londopi 
A. Slid, 1944). 
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**A Short History of Labour conditions onder Industrial Capitalism*’ by J. Kuczynski 
(London. P. Muller. 1944). 

II Principles of War Economics ” by U. N. Ghosh (Lahore, Minerva Book Shop). 

“ War and Indian Economic Policy ” C2nd Ed.], by D. R. Gadgil and N. V. Sovani (Poona, 

1944'. 

A NEW DONATION 

• ■ 

•Messrs. M. M. Snrand R. Siir of Messrs. Sur Enamel and Stamping Works Ltd., Calcutta, 
hay«3 signified their desire to place at the disposal of the University a sum of Rs. 2,00j0(X) (Two 
laUfhs) for the cultivation and advancement of fundamental research in Pure Physics, especially in 
Nuclear Physics, in the University College of Science 

The University has accepted this munificent offer with grateful thanks. 


Obituary 

SIR NRIPENDIIANATH SARKAR 

We announce with profound regret the death of Sir N. N. Sarkar. The following resolutions 
were passed by the Syndicate on the 24th Augusts, 1945, ajj^thc members present standing : — 

That the Syndicate place on record. their profound sorrow at th^' death of Sir Nripendranath 
who had been en Ordinary Fellow^ of this University for some time and its Tagore Law Professor 
lor the year 1941. Sir Nripendranath was a man of rare gifts. ‘He was a profound scholar, a jurist 
of the highest order, an acute politician with a foresight and wideness of outlook that would do 
honour to any statesman, an eminent administrator and above all a sincere lover of his country. 
Id his death, the University lost one of its best alumni and the country a great son. 

(2) That a message expressing the heartfelt sympathy of the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate 
be conveyed to the members of the bereaved family. 



’ Official Notifications, University of Calcutta 

• • 

Orders by the Vice-Chanoellor and Syndicate of the 
University of Calcutta “ 

Noti|cati(‘n No. Mike. R. 1 

It is liereby notified for general information that the insertion of the following new Chapter 
XL-F after Chapter XL-K, of the Calcutta University Regulations, relating to the institution of 
the Kifamination for the Diploma in Librarianship has been sanctioned by Government 

diploma in librarianship 

1 An examination for a Diploma in Librarianship shall be held annually in Calcutta and in 
inch other places as shall from time to time be appointed by the Syndicate, the dates to be duly 

noti^d. 
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2* Any candidate may be admitted to the examination, provided that after taking a l^gree 
in this University, he has prosecuted for not leas than one year a regular course of study in tb% 
subjects offered by him in the Librarianship Training Class organised and conducted by the Univer- 
sity. 

3. No candidate shall be admitted to the examination unless he has attended at least 75 per* 
cent, of the lectures and Practical daises provided, and has produced the prescribed certificate. 

4. Cyery candidate for admission to the examination shall send in .his application to the 
Registrar with e certificate in the form prescribed by the Syndicate and a fee of Rs. 40 no* less 
than two months before the date fixed for the commencement of the examination 

6. A candidate who fails to pass or appear at the examination immediately following the 
completion of bis terra shall not ‘be entitled to claim a refund of ihc fee. but such a candidate roav 
be admitted to one or more subsequent examiuktions on payment of the prescribed fee on each 
occasion on his prosecuting a fresh course of study as required under Section 2 above during 
year immediately preceding the examination at which ho presents himself. 

6. '. The examination shall be both Written and Practical and in accordance with the prescribed 
syllabus. The Paper-setters and Examiners shall be appointed by the Syndicate on the recom- 
mendation of the Librarianship Training Committee to be smiually constituted by the Syndicate. 
The Syndicate shall also appoint an Examination Board to consider the results and report the same 
to the Syndicate for con firm ation. 

7. Every candidate shall be examined in the following subjects and marks shall be disiri- 
buted as given below 


Subjects 




Marks 

ill Classification 


Two papers 

( Thtor<. tical One paper 

... 75 




1 Practical One paper 

... 75 

(2) Cataloguing 


xVo pap(‘r8 

C Theoretical One paper 

... 75 




( Practicfd One paper 

... 75 

(3) Library Organisation 

and Ad- 

One paper 


... ItH) 

mmistration 





(4) Bibliography and Book 

Selection 

One paper 


... R)0 

(5) Reference Work 


One paper 

... 

... 1(K) 

16) General Knowledge 

... 

One pajier 


... lot) 

17| Languages 


One paper 


... lOO 




Total 

... 800 


Any two of the following languages other than the candidate’s roothcr-tongue arc to bt* offered. 
Not more then one language is to be selc-ctcd from one group— 

, , GuoUP A 

(a) French, lb) ^German. 


Gt^vr B 

ia} Bengali, ih) Hindi, llrdu,<d) Assamese, 

. * OaoiTP C 

to) Sanskrit, ’h) AHbic, (c, Persian, kdt Latin. U) Oret’' 

The Syndicate shdl have power to modify or to add to this list. 

Each paper shall be of three hours. 

8. In order to pass, a csndidste must obtain 40 per cent. oC Ja marks in each paper 5^ 

per cent, of the aggregate. If be passes and obtains 60 per cent, of the aggregate, he shall 
delated to have passed with Distinction, 

9, As soon as possible after y;ie exami nation the Syndicate shall publish a list of tlm sucAsss- 

fnl candidates ^ those wbd have passed with Distinction will be arranged in otd^r of 

TTn^rit.- the other successful candidates will be published in ftlphtbetical ordcr.^ 

10. The limits of the different subjects shall be as indicated below. B(Kjks shall be prescribed 
and the limits of subjects may be modified from time to time By the Syndicate on the recommenda* 
tion of the Librarianship Training Committee. 

Classification 

Paper I 

Library Classificafeon : Tbeoretfeal 

Nature and porpoua of Classiftcatiem. Theory and general rules rA CliSMfiealion. msfory 
and oompsralive study of ttw priiifipal achemes of Library Classification* Critical sliily of iMforaa* 
ilaasificalitm icbemci with special reference to Dewey’s DecumaUBystem 
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, Paper II 

Library OlUssification : Practical 
Practical course in classibcation schemes. 
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CATALOGUING 
Paper I ^ 

^ Library Cataloguing : Theor.tieai 

< >biecl and puriioae of Cat aloguint,s History of Library Catalnguing. vsrions forms and kinds 
o • a a ogiies ami their purpose. Coiiipiraiive study < I cataloguing codes, particularly tlie Anglo 
American Code. Spec ial problems of cataloiming m Indian Libraries. Special cataloguing : mans, 
plans, prints, etc Meihpds of displaying catalogues. 

* Paper H * 

Library Cataloguing : Practical * 

Practical course in Library Cataloguing m accordance with the Anglo-American Cataloguing 
Code, with 8[)ecial reference* to Indian problems. 


Library Organisation aijd Admmi ^tration ' 

Library OrganiHaiion. Modern idea of the Library Library Legislation Library Plann- 
ing. Libra ly furniture Special libraries Hi'>tory cd litirary movement in different countries, 
Wilb special refermu'f to Luii i. 

Libraiy st.ifT. < irdcriug, aivcs.^mriing ajO prt-parmg books for shelves. Ijibrary records. 
Moih(_‘ds of Work fiu* difft i't*!)! sor’i(U5S Mud dcpailmt uts. Libr iry finam-cs and statistics Librrry 
Ciumiiiltc. Annual Hepcirt. Lib?'arv entensnuf wotk Jii^servation of Bioks, Hecords and other 
library maiernds. S.aik Ito'-m ami. Sh.4\irig miubods. Struck -takijig. Charging system and 
lending im-t . * 

Uibbogr;»pby and Rock SeieetTon 

East*ntials ')i g'*od boiik-prodnonun. (' d'ation and D-^cription of bDoks, Material of Biblio- 
graphies. Ct mpdipx.h of Bibiiograpbi/ s Historical Bibli -graphies. History of printing; paper 
ami book burling : B -ok illustration. Hisioi'v of antborsiup. Publishing and Book-fleiling.. 

rmd kimis of BibiK.graphy . Pit pa rai ion of copy for the pn ^s, styles of printing and proof- 
reading. 

Pnm'ipic.s cf Hook ^elet'Mon, Auls and guides b; sehetion. Mi-lhud ot selectiom Book 
Selection (.'ommiiieo—us format mu and luiictiun 


Different types (d Reference 
library mcllKuls and rontim . 


Ib'fercnce Work 

work, Essential equipment of Referonce library. Reference 

• -* 

Gi neni Knowledge 


Such general knowledge na enables om* to iiandle books in the library on various subjects, the 
subject to be prescribed from time, to tiftie by the Syndicate on the recommendntiou of ihe 
Lilirarian.ship Training Commi'b e . « 

• . Languages 

Hucb working kipcwdcdge of Hie larmuages as enabh‘3 onr *10 follow ihtcIligenHy tjie contents 
and the title pages,of. books and penoJ|rals. 

J. CHAKRAVORTI 

Registrar. 


Senate House, 
Thfpjh July, l^r,. 


NolificatioD No. T, 713 


Hindi "(Indian Vernacular) for Matriculation Examination of 1947 

In tnodificat ioti of the previous imiification on Hi^* 3 ub,eci>, ^bin 
ediimn fif Sambat •itNd - has beei# pre^crib. d in place of ‘ Nabm lixuyn . 
edition of Bambat IVkit’d for Hindi— uyian Vermn ular fot tlie MatncuUiion Lxammution 
The following pit ces only ere to ll.i read for ihe Examination oi 19L 


t revised 
(revised 
7. • 


Qayaprftiiad Bukia 
Maitbili Saran Gupta 
Siyaraui Saran Gupta 
Gotpal Singh Nepali 


► Senate 

fht 2mh Jam. mtK 


All pieces 
Do. 

Do.* 

Do. 

L CHAKRAVORTI, 

Registrar. 
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Notification No. T. 714 

LA. Examination, 19M 

Special Paper in Pali in lieu of a Paper in Vernacular 
Intormediate Pali Seleofcious. Pieces to be read— 

ac; ' * Prose 

The first seventeen pieces from Devata Ajaccana to Dedication of Jets vans. 

Poetry 

Bejoicings at Siddbdttha*l Birth 
Dhariyo Sutta 

Downfall of the Brahmins « 

Gatbas of Silava and Mabapajapati Gotami. 

Senate House, J. CHAKRAVORTI, 

The 28th June, 1945, Registrar, 

Notification No. T. 716 

^ I A. Examination, 1946 

The following book is prescribed in French for the Intermediate Examination in Arts in 1946, 
as an alternative to La Fontaine — Choix de Fables ^with commentary by Tainel » 

Theuriet. Loncie Scipiou et sa Promesse ^edited by J. P. ParkK (Blackie & Sonl. 

Senate House. * J. CHAKRA VORTI, 

The 1st August^ 1945. - ^ ' Registrar, 

Notification No. T. 716 

It is hereby notified for general information that in modification of the previous orders on the 
snbject, J. Drink water — Abraham Lincoln (Longmans Green A Co.) which was prescribed under 
Paper II in English for the Intermediate Examinations of 1946 and 1947 has been transferred to 
Paper I. 

Notification No. T. 717 

B.A Examination, 1946 

SECOND LANGUAGE 


Bengali 


In modification of thia Office Notification No. T. 676, dated the 16th September. 1943, on the 
snbject," it is hereby notified for general information, that Kahemananda Ketakadas—Manasha 
Maogal, edited by Jatiodramohan Bhattacharyya (pnblisbed by the University), pages 169469, 
has been prescribed as alternative to Krittibaa— Ramayana Adi Kanda, edited by Nalinikanta 
Bhafctssali in Bengali (Second Language), Paper I (Poetry Text) for tbe B.A. Examination, 1946. 


Notification No. T. 718 

B,A* Eiftmiiuttion, 1917 

SECOND LANGUAG^ 
Bbnoau 


In modification of this Office Notification No, T. 697, dated the 19th December, 1944, it is 
hereby notified frr general information that Ksbamanandt^ Ketaha Das— M^nasba, Mangal, ^ditad 
by Jatindrsmoban Bhattacharyya, published by the University iseleotetl Padas only), has bee? 
prescribed in Bengali (Second Language). Paper I (Poetry Text) in place of Krittiba8-f;araayan8 
Adi Kacda, edited by NaiinikanlarBbattasali for the B A. Exsminatfon to 1947. 

^ , f. » 

Notification No. T. 719 * 

/ 

B.A. Examinatles, 1946 « 


HINDI 

(Hommrs Ckmrse) 

TnlsidM. Vinay Patriha«*Padaa to be read i— 

Paisa 101461 (both ineliiilve) 

(TttlaJ Oranthawali, Vol. H, published by Nagri Praebsrini Sabhs, Benaros). 
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Notification No. T. 720 

B.A.*'Examlnation 1M7 

HINDI 

(Honours Course) 

Tulsidas. Viijay Patrika. Padas to be read :-*-Padas 62-101 (Tulsi Granthajj^li, Vol. II, 
published by Nagri fracharini Sabha, Benares). 

The corresponding Padas from the- edition of India Press, Ltd., Allahabad, may also be 

lead. 


Senate House, • 
-’he 2nd Angus tf 1945, 


Notification'No. T. 721 

l.A. and I.Sc. Examinations, 1947 

ENGLISH 


J. CHAKRAVORTI, 

RegisiraT. 


Select Short Stories (published by the University). Pieces to be read — 


Hawthorne 
Bret Harte 
H. G. Wells 
G. Gissing 


Old Esther Dudley 

The Postmistress of Laurel Run 

The Star 

Christopherson 


Senate House, 

The 6th August ^ 1945. 


COLLEGE AFFILIATION 


J. CHAKRAVORTI, 

Hegistrar, 


^ TDLARAM GIRLS’ COLLEGE, NARAYANGANJ 

It is notified for general information that the Governor is pleased to order that with 
from the commencement of the sessioD 1946-46, the Tularam Girls* College, Narayanganj, shall be 
affiliated to the Calouti'a University in English, Bengali (Vernacular;, Sanskrit, Logic, Civics and 
History to the l.A. stp^ndard, with permission to present candidates at the examination in 
these subjects from 1947 and not earlier. 

J. CHAKRAVORTI, 

Registrar. 


A Doctor of Philosophy 

The undermentioned candidate is admitted to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. The subjeo^^ 
of Ac thesis submitted by him and approved by the Board of Examiners is also stated^below 

Dakshinaraujan Bhattacharyya , 

Title of the thesia—TBe Origin ,sn^Devclopmeot of the Rituals of Anceptof-Worship in ^ndia. 

A. P. DASGUPTA, 
Controller of Examinations {Offg 


Senate House, 
The ISih Jidyri945, 


Dates of T>.P.H. and M.L. Examinations 


• The next D. P. H Part I Examination will be held from Friday the 21si September, 1945 • 
and the D P.H. Pait II Examinstion will be held from Monifhy, tb^ 19th November. 1945. 

ApplicatioRs and fees for adtriission to the above examinations »uuuTTr-*C»t^ the Univysitj 
not later than Tuesday, the 21st Yigust, 1945. . . ^ 

The next M.L. Examination Vrill be held from Monday, the 10th December, 1945. 

• Applications and fees for admission to the examination should reach the University not later 
than Monday, the lOtl^ September, 1945. 


Senate House, 
TheSrd 1945, 


A. P. DASGUPTA. 
Controller of Examinations {Offg,). 
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Other Notifications 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

To The Editor, 

The CalcDtta Review, 

C. F. ANDREWS MEMORIAL LIBRARY 

Dear Sir, 

The late Mr. C. F. Andrews devoted his life to the cause of understanding between the peoples 
of India and Britain. It is fitting that he should be commemorated in the city of his boyhood, 
Newcastle-^non-Tyne, by a library of books *oa Indian culture and affairs which it is hoped will 
continue to promote the cause dear to his heart. 

The Library Committee feel that many friends in India will be glad to know of this Memorial. 
We shall gratefully welcome gifts of books on Indian literature, p'^losophy, and public affairs 
published in India in the English language*. Books may be sent to the Librarian, C. F. Andrews 
Memorial Library, c/o Tha Library and Philosophical Society, Westgate Road, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne I. 

I am, 

Yours truly, 

Albert F. Bayly 
lion. Secretary, 


THE FUTURE OP INDIA 

• , . Depends upon her fighting services. You must help to keep them worthy hf their great 
task. India must have strong, efl&cienl: and modern Defences. Thes rv'ices must have the best 
possible officers to lead their magnificent men who have create 1 fcraditio is of which the whole woid 
is proud. You are the young men of India — the men in wnose hands thf future of TnJia lies. 
The three services need young, educated, patriotic Indians — that means you : 

Four points to note. 

1. U you wish to obtain a regular commission, you need not be deterred by the fact that you 
have not previously offered your services, because it is essential that the regular officer cadre shall 
be spread evenly over the age groups. 

2. For those who wish to return to civil life, there will be many opportunities in the posts 
which the Governmect has reserved for men who have served in the Fighting Forces 

3. Universities have decided to grant liberal concessions to assist ex-stu leiits relurniog from 
the Services to complete their studies. Details can be obtained from your own University. 

4. Apart from the signal privilege of being allowed to serve your country, there is little doubt 
that the training and experience gained in any of the throe services will be of untold value, both to 
India and to you, whether you remain in the Army or return to a professional or a biishiess life. 

Full details can be obtained from the Secretary of your University or College or from any 
Recruiting Office 
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Matrices and Deiermlnoids, Vol. I (Readership Lectures delivered at the p^cutta Uni- 
• versity), by C* E. Cullis, M.A., Ph.D., D.Sc. Sup. Royal 8vo. pp. 442. English 
prices 248. net. 

Contents Chap. I — Introduction of Rectangular Matrices and Determinoids. • 

,, II — Affects the Elementfs aad Derived Product of a 

. • Matrix or Determinoid. 

III — Sequences a©d the Affects of Derived Sequences. 

„ IV— Affects of Derived Matrices and Derived Determinoids. 

,, V — Expansions of a Determinoid. . ^ 

,, VI — Properties of a Product formed by a Chain of Matrix 

,, Factors. 

Yii- Determinoid of a Product formed by Chain of Matrix 
Factors. 

,, VIII — Matrices of Minor Determinoids." # 

,, IX — Rank of a Matrix and Connections between the Rows 

of a Matrix. 

,, X — Matrix Equations of the First Degree. 

,, XI— Solution of any System of Linear Algebraic Equations. 

* Matrices and Determinoids, Vol. II. Sup. Royal 8vo. pp. 673. English price 42s. net. 

('ontcntfi Chap. XII — Compound Matoes. 

,, XIII— Relations betweeS the Elements and Minor Depart* 

■ ments of a Matrix. 

,, XIV — Some Properties of Square Matrices. 

,, XV — Ranks of Matrix Products and Matrix Factors. 

XVI— Equigradent Transformations of a Matrix whose Ele- 
ments are Constants. 

,, 'XVII — Some Matrix Equations of the Second Degree. 

,, XVIII — Tbo Extravagances of Matrices and of Spacelets in 

t Homogeneous Space. 

,, XIX— The Paratomy and Orthotomy of Two Matrices and 

of Twp Spacelets of Homogeneous Space. 


* Matrices and Determinoid^', Vol. Ill, Part I. Royal 8vo. pp. xx-4-662. English price 

i'd Ss. net. Indian price Rs. 46. 

( ontents : — Chap. XX — The Irresotuble and Irreducible Factors Rational 

Integral Functions. 

„ XXI — Resultants and Eliminants of Rational Integral Func- 

tioq^ and Equations. 

M XXII — Symraetrio Functions of tlhe Elements of Similar 

Sequences. 

„ XXlII— The Potent Divisors of a Rational Integral Functional 

Matrices. , , 

, ,, XXIV — Equipotent Transformations 5f Rational Inte*gral Func- 

• / tional Matrices. * . * • 

’ ^ XXT — Rational Integral Functions of a Square Matrix. 

,, XXVI— Equipment Transformations of k Square Matrix whose 

Elements are Constants. 

,, XXVII — Coromutants. 

,, XX VHI— • Commutants of Commutant«. 

* XXIX — Invariant Trsnsformands. 

^ Appendices. , 

Ctiaptari an Alffabra (being tlhe first three cfispter#of fttatric"'* and Determinoids. Vol. Ill), 
4>y Q. FJ.* Cullis,, M.A., ^.D., D.Sc. Sup. Royal 8vo. pp. 

This volume deals with rasonal integral funotiona of several scaler variable as also witlT 
functional matrices. ' « 

Algebra I (1942), bv F. W. Levi, Dr.Phil.Nat., Hardinge Professor of Mathematics, Cal- 
cutta Universitjy.* Rs. 5. 

On the Fnttdamentata of Analytls, six public lectures delivered by F. -W. Levi, Dr.Phil.Nat., 
Hardinge Professor of Mathematics, Calcutta University. Rs. 1-4. 

In these lectures the Analysis of our present time is considered. Two theorems are 
slated to be fundamental, the repartitive theorem, and the general theorem of convergence 
in a generalised space, ^me parts of Analysis can be derived from them directly, wl^reas 
other theorems need the consideration of more specific properties ef the system of the real 
'numbers. * * • 
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finite Oeomeirieai System, by the same as Royal 8vo. |)p. 54. As. 

* Algebra (Bijganit Prabesika) in Bengali, by Dr. S. M. Ganguli, D.Sc. and Dr. J. Ghosh, a 
M.A.; Ph.D., page x+W, 1938. Rs. 2-12. 

^Functions of Two YarlaSlee,' by A. R. Foisyth, P.R.S. Sup. Royal 8vb. pp. 3tK). Rs. II L 

The author’s purpose is to deal with a seledfcicm of principles and generalities that belong 
•to the initial stages of the theory ^of functions of two complex variables. The consideration of 

relations bit':^een independei't variables anJ dependent variables has been made more com- 
plete W(ith illustrations in this publication. 

Analytioal ,Geoineiry of Hyper-Spaces, Part I, (Preinchand Roychand Studentship Thesis), 
by Surendramohan Gangopadhyay, D.Sc. Demy 8vo. pp. 93. Re. 1-14. 

00., Part II. Demy Svo.'pp. l21. Rs. 3-12. 

It deals with certain interesting problems in n-dimensional Geometry, the method 
adopted being one of deduction from first* principles. The second part contains certain 
interesting results in the Geometry of Hyper-Spaces, which is now recognised as an 
indispensable paVt of the science with extensive applications in mathematical Physics. In 
the treatment of subject-matter, the easiest possible methods have been adopted, so that 
the discussions can be followed by an ordinary student of Mathematics without a knowledge 
of Higher Mathematics. 

Theory of Higher Plane Curves, Vol. I, by Surendramohan Gangopadhyay, D.Sc. (Third 
Edition, thoroughly revised and enlarged.) Demy 8vo. pp. 396-l-xxi. Rs. 6-8. 

Parametric Co-efficient (Griffith Memorial Prize), by Prof. Syamadas Mukhopadl^yay, M.A., 
Ph.D. Demy 8vo. pp. 31. Rs. 3-0. 

Collected Geometrical papers, by Prof. Syamadas Mukhopadhyav, M.A., Ph.D. Crown 4 to 
pp.viir+168. Rs. 4-0, 

Part II, Crown 4 to pp. vi-fl37. Rs-^G-G. 

Parts I and II together. Rs. 7-0. 

Vector Calculus (Griffith Memorial Prize, 1917), by Durga-prasanna Bhatiacharyya, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 91. Rs. 3-0. 

An attempt? has been successfully made in this book by the .author to place the 
foundation of vector- analysis on a basis independent of any reference to Cartesian co-ordinaU's 
and to establish the main theorems of that analysis directly from first principles as also 
to develop the differential and integral calculus of vectors from a new’ point of view. 

tiCiutlens of Ditt^nUal Equations (Premchand Roychand Studentship Thesis, 1806). I.v 
Jnansaran Chakravarti, M.A. Demy 8vo. pp. 54. Rs 3-12. 

Tb® subject of the book is an enquiry into the nature of solutions of differential 
equations, chiefly with reference to their geemetnea] interpretation, and the investigation 
of the connection that exists between the complete primitive and singular solution. 

RMiproc&l Volan "of Conic Seotiono (Premchand Roychand Studentship Thesis. 1900), bv 
Rrishnaprasad De, M.A. Demy 8vo. pp. 66. Rs. 3-0. 

An IntroducUon to the Theory of Elliptie Functions and Higher Transcendentals, by Ganesh 
( Prasad, M.A., D.Sc., formerly Hardinge Professor of Higher Mathematics, Calcutrn 
: University. Royal 8vo. pp. 110. Rs. 3-12, 

Theory of Foiirief Series, by Ganesh Prasad M.A,, D.Sc./ Royal 8vo. pp. 152. Rs. 5-4. 

Uit Leelui^e on the Mean Value Thcforem of the Differential Calculus, by Ganesh Prasad, 
M.A., D.Sc. Royal 8vo. pp. 108-f-viii. Rs. 3-0. ^ . x 

An Introduction to the Geometry of tiie Fourfold, by Surendramohan Ganguli, D.Sc. Demy 
8vo. pp. 445. Rs. 6-1 

Text-book of Spherical Trigonometry, by Pramathanath Mitra, M.A., Lecturer in lii'C 
Mathematics in the University of Calcutta. Size 5}">!:7J" 16mo. pp. .xxu fl63. Rs. 2-8. 
Calculus of Finite Differenees by the same author. Demy 8vo. pp. 232. Ils, 7-8. 

Selt^fifted . Problems ef Dif^ntiAl G.^om€ttry (Calcutta University Readership Lectures), by 
: Prof; w.' 8vo. pp. 42. Re. 1-0. • 

!^ 9 an\iakhadyCZ^, edited by Pandit Babba Misra, Jyotiebfwibaryya. Demy 8vo. pp. 217. 
Rs. 2-0. ' ‘ 

. The book is an astroBpnmal work by the great Scholar Brahmagupta.' It contains the 
commentary balled Vasana-Bhasya by Amaraja. This is the qnly ai^ilable work which 
describes one of the two systems of astronomy as taught by Aryabhata I (born 476 A*D^J , 
generally known as Ardhairatrika system apd is different from the Audayil^ .System as 
tai^ht m his Aryabhatiyam. It waS widely read by Arab Scholar^ and was known by the. 
name of Alarkand. Hence ft ft a very important work on the History of Hindu Astronomy. 

XbAlidaklia#elca (an astmnomical treatise of Brahmagnpta), translated into English 
fitb an intmducstion, botes, illustrations and an appendix, by Brabodhebandra 
Sengupta, M.A. RoyAl Svb. pp. XXX-p204, Rs. 8-8. 






